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PREFACE. 


| As no alteration has taken place in the conduct of 
the New Annual Regiſter ; and as the little cavils 
which have been raiſed againſt it by intereſted perſons, 
have been completely filenced by time and experience, 
which have ſanctioned our opinions, there is little to be 
* in preſenting to our readers a new volume. 


Our Domeſtic Hiſtory will be found to be chiefly oc- 
cupied, this year, by the very intereſting debates of par- 
liament on the celebrated bills which produced ſo ma- 
terial an alteration in our ſyſtem of law concerning 

| treaſon and ſedition,—on the conduct of the war,—and 
on the finances of the nation. In this department of the 

. work, we have purſued our uſual mode, that of bring 

ing together all the debates on every particular topic, in 
order to preſent to the reader the moſt complete and 
ſatisfactory view of the arguments on every ſubject. 


The lighteſt inſpection of our Foreign Hiſtory will 
convince our readers that it is not compiled from newſ- 
papers, or from any common ſources of intelligence. It 
will, therefore, in many reſpects, be found to differ from 
the accounts now generally received. We can, how- 

; ever, 
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ever, ihre the public, that it is not the leſs genuine 
and authentic for that ;and we can further Agg. theme 
that we have never preſumed to differ from the com- 
mon and official- accounts, but where our information 
proceeded from fo ſuperior an authority as to leave not 
a doubt but that it wad, right. Some explanation will 
alſo be found in this volume, of certain political tranſ- 


actions, which have appcarad- in- a. myſterious light to 
moſt perſons; but theſe affairs will be ſtill more am- 
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tention has been eftowed ; and we truſt they will not 
be found inferior to our former +a is in theſe de- 
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IT 1 fre quently been remarked,” that, in periods of 
public — aud of civil merck y, the nobleſ 


"energies of the büman aiſod wwe often called forth to 


action; and If we have to witneſs much. calamity, vice, 
and borrot; the proſpect is ſomewhat cheered by exam - 


ples of virtue uncontaminated by i und of genius 
Rot by timidity. Let. ſhort ace of tire which 


elapſed RT the-dep ofition of. the firſt Charles to the ac- 


eeſſion of his ſon, preſents" us with not many names of 
eminence in titevatiire; which were unnoticed in the nd yr 
ceding period, - There wus certäiuly a lar 


learning depoſited at this time in various n but hee 


learning was obſcured- by pedantry and the ſcrence,.as 


well as the — he be age, was perverted by fanati 
ciſm. It was an age of projetts but thof, A par- 


took of all che r anarchy; and oy, and poli- 
_ tics were debaſed, too only ar a Ne- 
ion to party. r * they, tor 0 eas 
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The rapid tranſition of the human mind from, torpid 
Ignorance to reſtleſs ſpeculation, from ſtupidity to error, 
was, perhaps, never more ſtrongly inſtanced than, in thoſe, 
ages which immediately ſueceeded the reformation, A 
blind devotion to che papal decrees, an averſion to in- 
quiry, an, indifference ta knowledge and tg taſte, charac», 


terized ſucceſſive ages and generations, of which. ſcarcely, 


a; monument remams, except upon the tables of chrono- 
Jogy. An aceidental diſcovery, the invention of printing, 
ſeems: 40 have awakened the European world from its 
mental Jethargys and no ſooner Was religious liberty re- 
ſtored, and the ſeriptures reſcued from the ſtrong and 
ſtetile graſpof the papal hierarchy, han a ſcene of confuſion 


enſued, — every man heard them in his own tongue; or, 


more properly, he forced them to ſpeak a language con» 


genial to the caprices f his on imagination. 
gba ill ql egotallor nf it Pb fog et 
The ardour for, theological / ſpeculation was ſomewhat: 
repreſſed, as we haye:[already ſeen. by. ee 
ference of government during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her: immediate ſucceſſor. But heſe I diments were. 
no ſooner removed by the doynſsllI of Charles, and the 
ſevere, - though not , whally.,yunmerited, puniſhment of 
Latid, than the utmoſt latitude was, giyen; to the excur- 
ſions of, the imagination; and, there way, ſcarcely a docy 
ttine orctext of ſcripture, which, could be Ne that 
did not ſerve as the foundation gn; which ſome claſs of 
enthuſiaſts erected a ne form of isligion. [The diſciples 
of Calvin were divided into yarious parties; many of 
them embraced with avidity, the. tenets. gf, the anabap- 
tiſts, and a ſtill larger party of the old; puritans diſcoyer- 
ed that even the pteſbyterian church Was not ſufficiently, 
democratical; that, the church of | Corinth, had a com- 
plete independent juriſdiction within itſelf; and they, de, 
termined, in conſequęnce, that every partioular; and, di- 
ſtinct congregation of (chriſtians muſt have a full power 
to regulate all;-its: own concerns wilhout the aid, of 
either biſhops or ſynods, and independent. gf all connex ion 
with! other churches, This| party, from Nee ee 
| ene, 
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teiſcts? Wert terthed Armdependents; aid with thisip 
wil. that tic Arrfüf ant . —.— 22 
yy to connect himſelf. Where there? exiſts no regular” 
&& gf uffociation; where there is no connected 
het tüment or ſubordination in any ſociety; that ſociety? 
whether civil de nes The prefopreria V be Tedd 
under the ave e pre party undet 
Cre rr eos tr l all 8 wer = 
in the ſtate ſome ôf its members were: ſubjettec to the 
ſeverity of perſecution? the independnes/ of all'thegreater! 
ſefts, Ws alone admitted to thofaverr of the! protect. 
white Tomé of the weaker und leaft numefous of the cher! 
ſects enjoyed perfeRt'tolerition; if not protebtion; from the? 
cotirt, E000 990 iN ai t if Hood Am Mars = 09017c 79 
«(109 basal. * A854! 91 999101 2H vii99e 1q $10: 


It is difficult to 865 the progteſs weise mem ers 
is moſt difficult in religious ſpeculation. The: indepen- 
dente themſelves dltAded, after ſame Xi by im h Nun 
of ſuborditiateſects; And ome of ther eee 
the obſcure parts of Teripriire in'a[liters) ſenſepeinbracet? 
ang” propagated the Willett YoArines7 ufd the moſti abs! 
ſid delufionss The Keasters febeivedÞ their ame from: 
the violence of their extem bruneodsdharaugues, ànch 
from their ridicalohs and unndturi geſtieufatien! Hie! 
Antinomians, not content With diet ene 
iſh dilpenfation, and cancelling even the! moral proc 
of tbe Jaw, extended 'the dectrine of zuſtifcutieh ty: 755 
death of Chriſt to ee ow unc ulſorted 
that uſttcation'ptecedes® the birth: of the fidividuadls and 
that it is itpofſible chat by any paft of hip conduct he 
can become 1 0 fiturs/punitowent, The Fifth. 


ſovereignty, Applied th pie Weeien hich relate*to 'the> 
advent of Chriſt ir their fiteraÞſenſu'; they aſſerted that] 
this was the ſeaſdii Kdfcated/by hw prophets; im whicty! 

urid was to reign With his feilset upon earth g fomelof? 
denten aſfumed the prophetie”tharattery protlaime®? 
thitnſelves- tp preturſofb of the Lora; and profionnety 
poftfivalpthe® (pee85*-dowwefall 61 all other a pegged 
and Powers as 
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„His a 510 was 2 perſon. of the name. of Reeves, 
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170 "They exhibited themſelves as the two 
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nation or ſalvatign to mankin' 
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c 7 l 9 to truth glue us to > derbe 
the origin of the quaker Profe to a ſpirit of enthu- 
| og, 15 its trſt preachers,, yet we.. muſt acknowledge 
that r ene gathuſ alm bas der peared in à more 
amiab ble orm, nor wow ever- blende Feet purer and 
more refined 7 . le eo ge Fox, the 
- Famgiis, founder of, ; a gig n dorp at 
7 Drayton in Le eee humble 
occupation 0f n e W time an 
h e tow Me Ne He - is" repreſented to have 
een al a penhive, FARE Fe retired temper ;. and ns ſober” 15 
— in tha et — ly, conneled.w 


+A,, devotional ſpirit, his leiſure hours were ow in Vibe 
N aſſiduous 
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"Ris tenets upon the prin of {cri 
49Þ WED n atrräkted'a number or diſtiples: pthc or 
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farmer, but who, quting che eiviwats,{(had-enlifted-«s'a 
2 preacher among the new ſect; unde his zeal, was not 
unaccompanied by talents. But the madeſty and funpli- 
city which characterized the quakers in general, were, in 
the violence of enthuſiaſm, or in the; career of vanity, for- 
gattem by Naylor.) Not content with aſſuming the pro- 
Peer deen it is ſaid, he arrogated to himſelf titles 
mich approached eto blaſphemy, and diſgraced religion 
bj-thecextrayagancies;which he committed, His followers 
paiticipated: in his zeal and his inſanity; and (if we may 
cradlit contemporary writers), as he paſſed through Briſtol | 
in his way to London from the weſt, the multitude who ap- 
companied him, ptoclaimed him as the promiſed Meſſiah, 
and, in imitation of our Saviour's entry into Jeruſalem, 
Jung; as they marched. before him, thé ſacred hymn— 
« Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of ,Sabaoth — Hoſannah in 
the, higheſt, &c.“ S0 gr s mockery of religion was 
not to be endured by fanaticiſm iiſelf. The pretended 
prophet was apprehended; by the ma giſtrates, ang ſent to ll - 
London to be examined by; the;/parlament,, The patlia- 
ment, in this inſtange, departed frprm; their functions as 
zigiſſators, aud aſſumed the, complex. qharater of judges, 
Jury, and accuſers. The ſentence. was as ſevere as it was 
probably unjuſt ; and, the irregularity; ofthe proceedin 
leads us to ſuſpech the truth of the evidence on which 
be was ſaid to be conyicted. Either his ſufferings, reſtored 
him to his right ſenſes, or- (whatywe are diſpoſed to by 
lieve) his errors had been groſsly-cxaggerated and miſ- 
repreſented. In his confinement -,he;-campoſed. ſeyeral 
tracts in a ſtrain, of pigty, bordering: indeed on enthuſiaſm; 
but in a ſpirit of humility little conſiſtent with the charges 
of blaſphemy alleged againſt him. The writings of the 
quakers in, general were, however, at this period but 
little noticed without the narroweboundaries ot their ow 
ſect. In the ſueceeding reign the, tegets of the fooiety 
were acutely defended by the leathing, andy Jents of a 
Barclay; and thein conſtitution Was ,orgauizeds and; di- 
geſted by the judgment of a Henn. rf 1g N ou' A Re 
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mme Socinian doctrines, which bad: been publiſhed in 
Poland in the latter lend of the preceding century, had at 
Whis period made but little progreſs in Great Britain; yet 
he doctrine of the Trinity was vigorouſly impugned by; 
ohn Biddle, a ſtudent of Magdalen hall, Oxford, and 
maſter of the free ſchool of Crypt, in the city of Glou- 
ter, who ſuffered a long and rigorous impriſonment 
from the Calviniſtic party in the long parliament, and was 
ate length tried for his life on the infamous ordinande ot 
DF blaſphemy, which was paſſed by that body, and was re- 
cued from the fatal effects of this proſecution only by 
che interference of Cromwell. It does not appear that 
Biddle was converſant with the writings of the Poliſh 
brethren; and his objections to the received doctride of 
the Trinity were chiefly confined to the divinity of the 
Holy Ghoſt. He was committed to priſon along with 
other diſſenters after the. reſtoration, where he ſoon con- 
tracted a diſeaſe, of which he died. lil 2d 
| 313 
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The more powerful and numerous ſets, thoſe: which 
at different periods of this fluctuating government en- 
joyed the favour and protection of the legiſlature and the 
court, it may well be imagined, ineluded among their 
partizans ſeveral men of great and eminent talents 
Among the preſbyterians there are none whoſe names 
have deſcended to poſterity with a reputation equal to 
that of Matthew Poole, and Edmund Calamy. Mr. Poole 
was, however, only known, at the period of which we are 
now treating, as the author of *fome uſeful tracts, and as 
a man of conſiderable erudition. His great work, the 
Synopſis Criticorum Bibliorum, was not undertaken till 
the ſucceeding Teign, after his ejection from the church 
of St. Michaeſtle-Cuern, of which he was rector upwards 
of twelve years. Edmund Calamy was, as well as Matthew 
Poole, educated at Cambridge; and, in the year 1739, 
choſen by the pariſhioners, miniſter of St. Mary, Aldermag. 
bury; i'Very early in life be evinced ſtrongly his anti pathy 
to the Arminian party; and this circumſtance, itſis al- 
leged, prevented his obtaining a felowfhip. een 
1 ty, 
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mx, Sebi; his literary acquirements, and bis Randing 
both entitied him toit, and t eee, j 

- Anblemithed. /- Mr, Calamy commenced his -ecoleliaſtical Þ 

career as a conformilt to the church of England, and is ſaid 

ethers lo have. hie ctad to the forms; under; which epiſeo- | 1 
DEV. WAS eſtabliſhad. in this country, than to epiſcopacy © 

Though he occaſionally preached before the 5 

of commons during the interregnum, yet he took no part 

an the violent proceedings of the republican party, and 

. oppoſed the beheading the king with conſtancy and 

cburage. During the uſurpation of Cromwell he; was | 

if | Es 09.4 when Called upon to declare his ſentiments, i 4 

from approving. that proceeding. There is a 
3 remarkable ſtory of our author related by Harry 

Neville, oe of the council of ſtate, which, is — | 

the notice of all paſlerity, ſinoę it. conveys to the reflect: 

Ing reader the real ſecret of every 'tyrannical government, y 

and the means by which the lihexties of | mankind are 

: — from them. 3 ny — firſt _ to | 4 

dignity, deſirous of the ſupport of the pre 4 
terian clergy; he ſent for ſome of the moſt eminent of-the 
city. divines, informing tbem that, as a matter of con- 
ſcience, he would ſubmit his arguments and his ſcruples 
to their determination. Among thoſe who attended, was 

Mr. Calamyz and he vppoſed the project of Cromwell's 

angle governhent with equal boldneſs and force, and } 

endeavoured to prove it not only unlavful but imprafti- | 

Cable, aſſerting that it was evidently. againſt the ſenſe of | 

ae nation, and chat nine out. of len would openly. oppoſe | 

dt. „Well,“ xeplied.Cromwel,.* if, hat nao e | 

ſhould difarm- the: nine, and put ithe;-ſward into the tenth i 

eben „will net that, think. you, effect the bulnels?? | 

ou %% zp# thr 18 »f don bag Honsel 
5 Mr. Celamy was- one: of. the mon-canformiſt divinos | 

«who were principally conterned in wrüing the famous 

bock known by, the, name of med nm, which, | 

in the year 1641, gave, As: he himſelf exproſſes it, * the - 
+Grſt — blow 409 epiſc ac 4t +18. entitled «© AN | 
aner 9 u. Book.-evtcled, iuhume Kemayiraes, in. | 
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= ou ad al; of its authors”. es, v Stephie en Miſha, 
Edmund alamy, Thomas dung, 12 7 5 Die ine 
and William Spurſtow, all of th en of note And 


ytation among the. 1 80 To if h 
beg of Bages, Who was cent 10 Po” 


oeding volumes, was the: aptho th ae A 
ſtrance; and a controverſy of: eng "was eee 
8. 


between bim and the 804. Guten Büt the "Woithy 


and pious+prelate Was ſearcely equal to. a. gonteſt wth 
ſuch e and able e whatever 5 2 
mig yh hays in point o 


yantapehe 
evidence and fact. Though Mr. 
y was at firſt re warded 'for bis loyalty by being 
app ed chaplain f im ordinary to Charles the Second, be 
ve n: the ingratitude which was ſo 2 90 
the chatatteriſticioftha execrable prince, and was 
ed from his. ing, ande W's committed to prifon; on 
-trifling ES on. arſled and Pious e 
alſo at this period in boi repute: among | 


Fians ; 10 as his liter dl labours were Chi % 
to the ſucceeding Pe we Muſt reſerve. his. cherte 
for our: next volume. 1005 th owed» {na ee 

1 N. 175198 ir 19" 
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principles, Inc ſo varied his ambition, 115 98 reg Uh 7 
educated and ordained to the” churbli Eng an 40 yet, 
on the breaki t. wh the civil war, he united wilt che 
anti-epiſcop e nd ſooni after married the ſiſter f 
the pro tecder c Upon the reſtbration he ag 

beckie feeontiled” to the Arch) tenewed bis oath of 
allegiance ; and though he: at firſt was deprived of ſome 


of his preferments, "the" ſs Was;inot long. after, cothpen- 


r by bis being appointed preacher t the Homout ble 
ei, 5 Gray's'Ihn, rector of St, Lawrence Jury, dean of 


*Rippon,” and at length biſhop of Cheſter, In juſtice co 
the memory: of the biſhop, it muſt be added, that he did 
r 

14796. ſecute 


9 it bis dutyste per- 
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ſect the p party y he hal d deſerted.” He Conkinued the 8 ral 
fri nd of af. Affenters throu 2 the Whole of his li 9 — 
fully reſiſted every effort for their perſecution, and 1 | 


I 
boured to include thenh | in a ſcheme of com prehenſion. $ 


He as indee 9005 after ly, pe ſpe ak 2 what .i is femme A 1674 
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chure 1 7 ferences between the ow tharch , 1 
mich pre 11 ght, erhaps, be adjuſted \ out. 
h dif Vere it not for the  anti-chriſtian * W 9 


Q Hs 
tgler ane of be 9 6 on both , 269 A 'nEINuN 
\ Biſhop W iind i: better Known" as a _philoſo tier that 
aldhene yet his work on the 1 1 es ayd uties of 
Natural. Religion would” entitle, him t o a confi ebene 
rank among theologians, bad he wii 
His ſermons are {+ r harkable "me beauty of comp. 
ſition, than for logical preciſion and abaleneR © of argument, | 
His Eccleſiaſtes, or Diſcourſe on the Art of 'Preachin#! 
120 well calculated to reform the, Vitiated taſte whi 


nt in the pulpit in his time, and to prepare fot 1a 1 


ratio al exe rciſe 120 heit functions the candidates for the 


miniſtry. "His E ay 7 55 a Real Character and a Phi- 7 


lofoph cal Lang pri is pronounced, by à great eg 
writer to be OA e he moſt extraordinary combination 
of h yman, learnin ng. and human ingenuity that ever was 
Pöduced; ; AD his ph 1 Works in general ſhevr 
at once t e 0 rrectneſs o the 9 and the 


e Ate, man 0 of genius, bro mide dog 
Dr. Henry More and Dr. "Heat jamin | Whikheor were 


alſo among thofe moderate. men The! confidered them 
ſelves as not Prohibited from the uſefu ce of their 
funRions by a change in the /gove of the church. 
IT former of theſe” e divines 1 s 0 be regarded as one 
of the moſt eminent, 17 + f the free agency of 


written” nothing” WT 1 


2 


man. He Was born of e a family V. ho were rigid 32 1 

viniſts; yer be informs Us, in the preface to 107 philoſs- 

Ee Works, * that he could never, f in his clrlicft out + 
e prevailed on to ſwallow that hard do, rine conc ng. 1 

fate, or Calviniſtlc "predeſtination,” even wboüfk e W: 

7 — 
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to. biete wi 405 19 
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rf 7 3 the. Final” 


40050 tels z 8 before he fin 
owe. Vat Naeh :hool, he had. finally 
diſcarded 1 4 Fg eh bet young as he. war 
that ſuch tenets were utterly, inconſi iſtent als 115 
and oodnels oF God.” 10 Towards 9 8 ie flon 1 F 
Dr. More we ed with his reli 10 an e ecu 
ſome of the vihonary tenets of the, latter Pl 10 7 
he erred, it was on the ſide o virtue, In efyming mY 
human nature was capable of a more 11020 deg ” - 
purity than appears to be warranted. by exparie 
in carrying the pripcipl« es.of mortification, and eit ge oO 


wn : auſterity, With l th the p 1 is n of her 


to a degree 0 aſce 
ſtricteſt purity and irtue his life corre. ponded 
reſtoration, he, cou in pot 10 A N to accept PE 25 


0 preferment. 'Th 100 bf 1 i his friends he was 
„ appointed to, 135 . ſome pretence, they 
1 allured him as 5 F gall 0 WN to 185 the. 

19 common ceremc 55 k1 og, his, 190 0 5 al ro- 
0 motion; but 1 eſt a nd 0 wh e 


coyered the 600 1 : 15 ta 17 0 to nd could not 
be prevailed on, by apy argywents or entre 15 to 97 * 
Dr. Whichcot Tay; the” a a. uthor of ſeyet 770 ume Fel 
mons, remarka 72 „Lange eolatio Hebe of t ee 1 ſentis. 
ment, and 0 Hoot ag 1 1e omen mes m 
the noble and learned ay thox of 1469257 Charac grit Th 20110 35 


Dr. A —— Dr. CO Gregor: nl B. Te- 
my Ta lor, oſę :e Ment. aract 
for thei 0 Ai 170 15 Wt e y An Nh Re er 
Jrienced all the. Tig Mts 0 0 ed 00 he pretended, 
adyocates of « "and. pl wg! erty... The moſt Ter 
markable 0 Sa er ſon wee h is treat iſe © Je 
ee aud TR Helge of C "Can DES 7. written 
at the ſug geſtion 00 his © 1 7 > "Friend Wks es I. : 7 5 
few days e bie Heath. Pr. Ges Dry pübli ü nates 
and e ie on \ſeripturs, with” ome tracts on mathe- 
matical ; and philoſophical, ſubyets z; 755 the merit of Je- 
"TH "Taylor, ; COR: a "oral, 46 Ab cee Miller, » well 
nown 
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known-to every man who bas/a;reli{h for piety, or a hearf '7 
capable of impreſſion from that pathetic eloquence which 4% 
is  forgned on the —_ of the hs ene bara 9h en * 2 


me; 6 to 177 och th: nne 


The controverſy a the bold and nation boy 4 


culations of Hobbes had excited, was carried on, during 


this period with great vigour. Among the ableſt of Mr. 5 
Hobbes's. opponents was archbiſhop Bramhall, who was 


Dightly mentioned in this connexion. in our haſt volume. 


On the ſubject of free agency, he. is thought by. molt 2 
readers to have had the advantage over his acute anta- 
goniſt; and the late learned and truly candid- editor of 


the Biographia Britannica recommends his writings, to, the | 


peruſal; of the, modern diſputants concerning liberty and 
neceſſity. In detecting the anti- chriſtian and anti-ſocial 
errors of Mr. Hobbes, archbiſhop; Bramhall was ſtill more 


ſucceſsful. in another, tract, entitled, The Catching of 


Leviathan.“ The archbiſhop compaſed alſo a number of 


rafts, in defence of, the church of, England, and againſt 
popery. Mr., Granger characterizes mn as one of the 


- moſt, able, learned, and. actiye prelates of the age; and he 
certainly had great merit in reſtoring order and diſcipline 


[00 the church of Ireland meer, che reſtoration. 


Bre Henry 6 we have. aldcady 3 


Was alſo, a ſucceſsful opponent of Hobbes upon ſome to- 
pics, as well as Dr. Wallis, of 8 
Laſion to ſpeak under a ilteren department of (cience. 
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whgm we,ſhall 75 occa- 


But the Writer who, was moſt, eminent, in t ſcience of 1 


metaphyſics, . is the, celebrated 1125 Ral N 
„The true Intellectual Syſtem of the N dee 


bas been | 


juſtly denominated © the greateſt and moſt valuable ma- 
gazine of learning and argument that ever appeared L 


againſt atheiſm,—a:ſtorehouje, of, ancient liter; 
there is no doubt that many haye 7 ind 
an appearance of earning, which, t 


otherwiſe been able tomaintain. 75 8.t0. this 
N den — the author informs us, that, when aste ; 


9 


en and 
40 lt for | 
Act have | 
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in it, ® he intended only a diſcburſe concerning liberty and 


neceſſity, or, to ſpeak out more plainly, againſt the fatal 


neceſſity of all actions and events, which, 2 whatever 
ground maintained, will ſerve the deſign of atheiſm, and 
undermine all guilt and blame, all puniſhments and re- 
wards.” The author afterwards conſidered that fataliſm 


was maintdined upon three different principles ; the firſt, 


fuppoling the material necellity of all things without a 
God; the ſecond, mimorat theiſm, or religion without 
any natural juſtice or morality;“ and the third, e- 
praved ſpecies of theiſin, which acknowledges a ſupreme 
being,” and alſo, “ natural juſtice and morality founded 
in him;“ but which, denying the freedom of human'ac- 
tion, confounds our notions of retributive juſtice :-where- 
as, he obſerves, thefe three things are the foundations or 
eſſentials of true religion — iſt, That there is''a'God, 
the ſupreme ruler and diſpoſer of all things; — adly, That 
this God being eſſentially good and juſt, there is ſome- 
thing which is immutabiy good and juſt in itfelf, inde- 
pendent of the arbitrary will of man; — und, zdly, That 
we are fo far the maſters of our own actions as to be 
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nced at leaſt as much en- 


i thoſe are in general whoſe 
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ofel Gon It is to mallacrt : thei. fellb-4ttl eg. Crom 
40 it mult be remembered 9 edbegte ed to a Hberal 
fefſion, and went” through the re 
fhcal ſchool, and the upiverlity of ambrid 
Lig 8 hei i, was not in neglect. 
rg. Ard th 8 with 

1 55 1 0 11 8 but little reaſon, for the epithet, 


4 
ee e 
Ih were -at pal 
ee 6 al he might 
19 0 0 cer MAE be önhdefed a8 a 
His liberal 75 — of that 


bing the 2 8 pf Bible is a fact well Known; and, Mr. 


e, At, a 
f ge 


that he was a proficient in the 


prey held moſt 
bimſelf as à 


tak 


1015 NE heap, y merit, Uher, ot 
ing a biſhop, re ceived a a pee him. Marvel and A 
Mi ton were 8 in his ſery 17 0 1 Who was his re- 
Wer Was care; ed by ; The 080 always ſaid, that 
the TE AC W 7 ot ola illiterate as was 
comwon! N I ima "rj 10 a ed pounds a'year 
1 58 he divinity ro lor at 1. N aud lun hiſtorian men- 
ons "t Us 5005 | Fan | bes. is love of literature, 
He in Ae a eds a .cotjs 88 for 
este of the 'forttiern 66 bee 118 


el aueh Pg 155 antk t e indefätig ble Brian Wal. 


195 ee 9 9 0 95 foroier dae 4. among the 
;mpſt,c em nent g who” in ooo Have Cultivated 
*the legte 1900 det e even excel- 
25 by = * 17 | or, e 


yglot 


but 
bliſhed 


55 17 77 1 5. ns 95900 t de es 

ö himſelf, ba have Felge e fund'vt rs eee the” beſt | 

Simi e 10 11 Yew! en Ain bigh reputaron, 

"Aion; tho if ho. ENCE] ed iti cl al Kieratuve, Gataker 

OT ol Let 
Wo for L. YaJua | attctent" au- 
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: 1 112 pn. 7 8 "lthofs, 


Flat exerciſey'of' 4 


he common routine of court edu- * 1 
wan of taſte; but we are aſſurèed 
from 1 ghorant in thoſe nf 1 
patron of! tera- 1 
great under- 1 


19888 hat Cromwell ewas not in- Y 
een his be- 
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tho and. particularly, for. a, moſt valuable and correct 
ec . ef Tele ade e * Jabel | 


diſcourſe on, 15 5 pb ofoph f the 6's 


reſiminary d phy 
| The ſtudent of Roman. ine ate oul: haye cauſe. tc 


Com plain,, ſhould we, on this occaſion, omit the name 
7955 Winden the laborious compiler of the Latin 15 
tion e Was e ducated under th e Dr. Bus- 
by at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 7 5 If ſecond maſter 
of that ſeminary for ſome years., 15 is fi, 0 
he, publiſhed, a conſiderable dane of ot er . ri 
Latin, and ah At including 1 xtyrone Troy, KY 
erudition 172 Dy; NO means confined to claſſical Ji 912 

but he w 0 ewa Dial in oriental and "rabbints 


cal learning, | 11 ta Junimgriioddty 16199 2111 51H 


1 ) „enz He _ 
"6 the names nente d in FA Jaſt' as as peffons th . 

nent in the ſtudy, rut we  haye now. "to add thoſ 

ra Leland and ot; of theſe has been 
led the father gli ee de by t. we 155 
that title more Hi 10a Je to. ſome whi 


merly mentione 9 EN We 15 ng a "ny 


elaborate. and. work; and.” ehdes this, pe. 
publiſhed a nag rae S, th t e anni f 
this country. ,, he er rhaps, better, 70 Teas n if: 


torian and; biogr 3s an AN a C 
ſiderable 1 19 by Woche hies come 0 60 0 ho Rip 
the latter deſcription, as well as his hi attham 


Abbris and, of he pig of Conde en pee 


cha Ind b his, me- 


1 1 t wt -hurc ] 
155 90 8 f are related 10 


me was 5 Tha att e fa KB wh ic 
hm hs pi ee dee 


e vaſett d nature of the go) erin P nt at this en 
e 155 nil , to; much p yea! ſpeculation 

the palitica hol pn the, Ines have 

re pg th 0 Bos Fel 19 115 9990 the moſt. 


mp * ſubjea By f Harring- 
1 ton,; an 1 80 cr 5 Hum 7 has, SWB 
him 18 not n e I 115 fays be, was 


well 
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well adap led: ta. chat age, when, the plans of i 
wel 90 10 5 * dail 7 58 of debatéè and e 
755 ; and even th ou tte it 1s Juſtly admited ag a work 
of s en} Q and invention * „However, Per- 
ff ah immortal Login ase will always be found 
8 Sins | As, that, of a perfekt and immortal mau. 
he ty is, author wants eaſe and fluenty ; but the 
1 5 his 4 6 Foe, Nog rie 
in 1 ſix.” Mr. Hume might 
15 100 e e of 1 gion 15 a reakury 
| 1 ſelf? 55 s ſtolen. much. in his palitical 
20 Mr. H 5 my Alber 155 of his. hiſtory 95 5 
th K 5 Harringt an infidel; * 
not perceive —— this imputation accords with t 


A 


i Which he Hehe to app 9 the, facred = 


Baue Wer 6400 eh 's 5 BY] thoſe. times 

1500 "ly Yah a 100 he 12 ity 0 der ute, yet there 

990 An.! | 105 15 Fo 180 3 lt able Sofitical know 
ic minch; and thoſe: who ſpe- 


full lde is ag Fe. Eve e,reſolves, « declara- 
tions, 90 public papers” 0 1 gig 
porate ho td. 5 hi ical, fact, ang in judi- 
7 15 5 Wo 50 "I 6 of thele 155 Fe ader 10 find re- 
erre 0 In her hi ory... The parlia⸗ 
ment e Way 1 70 0 (apt il; in 1653, better 
WY i e per due) atllament, from the 
ſingtrlar name of one 17 112 was, treated with 
Nada by* the. ray 1 Ak Af 1200 reſtoration; and 
Mr. Hume has ignara hay 9 2 0 eir ſneers as well-. 
founded accuſations. Pie wor are thefe : This par- 
liaqient took into con 175 ;abolition of the cleri- 
ea eos 55 Wer mide wn 3, and. the taking away 
of tithes, whi h they C a dect of Judaiſm. Learning 
als arid the ere 515 17 hea N and un- 
ne Cl a) 1 elf at A was d Enomins ted a badge of 

the coß ue "af 8 of 1 flavery z ang they A YN 
the lawyers With 2, to! ation. of their profeſſion. b 
done eps Were hes lie ae ards an abplition,of the, 


_ chancery, 


Teds e afloat 
cu te“ up 1 e [ag ac fo o better than con- 


nes ths hight evurt of judicatare in the kingdom; 
nd the Mofiicall Jaw was intended to be eſtablithed as 


nd in regard to the accuſation relative to the 979 
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he ſole fyſten of Engliſn juriſprudence.“ But the fact 


4 s, that ſcarcely one word of this allegation is true. In 


egard to the accuſation relative to the univerliitie: it 


Woes not appear by the journals of parliament, tha there, 


as any motion of fuch a tendency made in the houſe; 


"If the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, the intention of par r 
ent, according to the account given by a member” of. 


at aſſembly, went no farther than reformation,”* A bill? | 


4 ays this writer,“ was offered on the day of the parliament's 


elignation, for rendering the revenues of the clergy more | 
ertain and equal, by reducing benefices of two hundred. 
year and upwards, and advancing thoſe of a ſmaller in. 
ome; and aiſo for the making proviſion for the wido 


nd children of miniſters. This 2 gg propoſal,” con. 


151 » ) HG 2110! 


he Moſaical ſtandard. Mr. Hume's irreligious prejudices. | 


ver to the Hebrew ihſtitutes; but Tutely there c. 1 bay k 
; It 


o reaſon in the eyes of a chriftian, why theſe laws ſhou 


*xF! 


their utter periſhing and didolbg, that court might com. 
TIMERS pare 
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pare with, if not ſurpaſs, any court; in the world. It was 
confidently affirmed, hy knowing. gentlemen of worth, that 
there were dependiug in that court twentyrthree, thou - 
ſand cauſes, ſome of which had been depending five, ſome 
ten, ſome twenty, and ſome thirty years, and more; that 
there had been ſpent; therein many thouſands, of pounds, 
to the ruin, nay utter undoing, of many families; that 
hardiy any ſhip which, ſailed in the ſea of the law, but 
who: ft or laſt put into tbat port, and if they made any 
coitfiderable ſtay there, they fuſfered ſo much loſs. that 
the remedy was as bad as the diſeaſe, Par. His. vol. xx. 
PHD wot d d eoniulor our oft eng Ae 
21 71 26 ,400d-19420q E lo zlYongid di vin by: 


el It eg, 09 - ſ 1929] , 30-0: 
When, writes, a member. of this-parliament, the vote 


vas firſt carried for a new body ot model of law, a com- 


mittee: was choſen to: that end, who met often, and had 


the of ſome gentlemen of worth, Who bad deſerved 


well of their country; being true patriots, who liked: the 
thing, as very uſeful and deſirable ; it being not a de- 
froyer of the n or puning, it dawn (as fome: ſeanda- 
louſly reported), but a reducing the wholeſome, juſt, and 
good laws' into a body, from fhem that are uſeleſs and 


out of date. „ honoinem 2vods albsahlud lu (10 


The way the committee took in order to their work 
muſt needs be elaborate. It was byreducing the ſeveral 
laws to !the; proper heads to uihich hey did belong, and 
ſo! modelling or embodying vf them taking Knowledge 
of the nature of them, and What the law of God ſaid in 


the caſe, and how agreeable. to» right ixeaſon they were; 


Hkewiſe how proportionable the ꝓuniſhment was to the 
offence or crime and wherein tterg ſeemed; any thing 
either deficient or exceſſive, to offer ſupply and remedy, 
in order to rectifyingi the whole oThe bemmittee hegan 
v-ith criminals. Treaſon being the higheſt, they conſider- 
ed the kinds thereof, what was meet to be adjudged 
treaſon in a free commomwealth, and what way,mect to 
be the puniflnnknt of gr and and petty treaſon. Aden, 
they proceeded go murder, the kinds of, it, andewhat was 


to be ſo adjudged and the puniihment thereof. The like 
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they intended concerning theft; and after to have aſcer- 
tatned' and ſecured property, as alfo the executive part of 
the law, ſo as 'a perſon ſhould not need to part with one 
property to ſecure and keep another, as now it is; per- 
ſons being forced to loſe the property of their cow to! 
keep” the property of their horſe, or one parcel of land 
to preſerve. and keep another. This body of law, when 
modehzed, was to have been reported to the houſe, to be 
conſidered of and paſſed by them as they ſhould ſee cauſe y 
a work of itſelf great, and of high eſteem with many! for» 
the good frujt and benefit which would ariſe from it; byy 
which means the huge volumes of the law would come 
to be reduced into the bigneſs of a pocket- book, as it is 
99 New England); a thing of fo great worth 
and benefit as England is hot yet worthy! of, nor likely in 
ſhort time to be ſo bleſſed as to enjoy. And that was 
the / true end and endexvour of thoſe members who la- 
doared in that committee: although it was moſt falſely 
and wickedly reported] that their endeavours: tended: to 
deſtroy the whole laws, and. pulling them up by the roots. 
bas Na | 11 20190997 5 1Ud e b9tioc9t vir 
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The houſe ſet apart Friday in very week to debate on 
the important buſineſs above mentioned.“ 5h to 13 


We have made theſe quotations to remove an error 
which is generally prevalent at preſent among perſons of 
little information; viz . that thè ſeience of politics is a 
new ſcience invented by the Rouſſeaus, the Briſſots, the 
Condorcets, of a neighbouring nation, and never adverted 
to by our anceftors, even when they undertook the ha- 
zardous operation of effecting a change in their own form 
of government. Mr. Hume himſelf admits, that in theſe 
times, every man had framed the model of a republic; 
but, becauſe theſe models were framed by religious men, 
he baſely inſinuates that they couid not be rational. 


Perhaps one of the ſoundeſt and beſt · informed poli- 
tictans of the republican party was ſir Henry Vane; but 
bis life was too active to admit of his engaging deeply in 
ſpeculalive diſquiſuions; and the writings of his which 
Nur | remain 
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remain to poſterity, are chief ſpeeches or pa Harp by | 
"compoſed upon pa Jenlar occat ih but even the 3 
tain matter from which there are few ſtateſmen who, why 4 
not derive information. The following ſhort character df 
this great man, by Mrs. Macaulay, is written with a de- 

gree * ſpirit bd erty which few hiſtorians can equal. 


J Amon opg ld Wrdin dt rank of theſe heroic chatatters | 
ſtends fir fv ink; 'whoſe honeſty was too pure to be | 
-corttifited by the rigour of perſecution, or the emoly- | 
—— of office, and the en enſo ment of power; whoſe | 
judgment was too ſound to depraved by that high en- 
Thufiaſm in religion into Which a fine imagination is fo | 
apt tb deviate, when; in contemplating divine ſubſecri, it | 
rang s beyond the bounds of Raten Ktiowledge and ex- 
eflente; whoſe" refolution was ſo philoſophical, as, in 
the ſufferaner of his martyrdom, to Lob quet the aloft 1 
itfeſiſtible inflüence of nafural timidity, 5 5 whoſe abifl- 
ties were fo Enffnent, as, When feducëd to the ſtate of a 
'ptiloter, „Nene won a Powerful government.” W 
ei 
AI- Kruste th 15 Feed to peak with ditreſpe ar th 
Political writings of Milton; that we fitfpett, 10 5 
Nance, as in many others, ke haftil cen What | 
Hits terer teäd. From Ur own K owJedge we. 'can 1 
brmnsothatz in thavy oY of TERS 18 erat e 
the Th r Ab lt of . diſe Loft may 
be df Rea: ant be belt "of het ure written” welt 
/adittenths ard energy. His Di n e Liberty of 
the Preſs is a very fine compoſition.— There is ſome chat 
of the peda be of — age in his ftyle and his eripds, 
like woe of Clatend Hi 2. fre 1 tach long. i 
its, however, are” pil Arr. 1188 0 
there is the a e and coßſib t diction 
* ee that is ſobeminently con Naben n His beta 
ofitiotis.” I ii PS f mötecter, as Mt. Hum 
Anand e that 168 0 Bbt little garded duriig the 
prevalence of his "own pu HAS We entrary, be (Ty 
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he was, held. The ftate paper which was to be tranſlated 
into Latin, required particular accuracy; and th 
Milton, on account. 43 his. blindneſs, had retired from 
ublic buſineſs, it could be truſted, in, no other hands but 
Fre and the negotiation with Sweden was 3 4 
layed to afford him time to perform his talk. 10.95" 


After the names of Vane and * it may ap- 


peu? an anti-climax to mention that, of; calonel John El- 
u 


rn; yet this eyentful period ſcarcely offers to our ob- 
ſervation a character more extraordinary, or à writer 
more voluminous. To run through his hiſtory, from'the 
unjuſt and cruel ſentence, which, was inficted on him by 
the ſtar-chamber, to his breach with, the ufurper Crom- 
well, would be to detail the biſtory of the times at. large; 
for there was, ſcarcely an enn of ang importance in 
which he was no erned. to. enumerate. the pam- 
Phlets which he Py} led, 7 57 be impoſſible; ſuffice 
It to ſay, that they were moſtly written on the ſpur ↄf, the 
occaſion; and though no Writer, was ever more in fayour 
with the populace, they are now deſervedly, we believe, 
conſigned to obliyion, He Aus d 2. nm 
after a life of erſecution embrace the, quake [perl la- 
ſion; * in which he died, affordi Aa proof. that good prin- 
eiples can reduce to a peaceable. 21 8 the moſt un 
quiet ſpirit, and. Font real piety. hae ew ure, mgre;of, zeal 


happineſs, than the! 1 indulgence of the bolgeſt Projects 
of ambition. Mrs. Macaulay ſy ens 40,. conhder. Lilburn 

as à man W. ſho, in All his conduct, Va ee 

motives. „ adio tog Suit v5 Ti "7 


t 34 nnen gy 
5 Of the politic rater. 0 the 'appoſite ha, the firſt 
place BY Ni Wie due 22 8 bn. Gauden, af terwards 
Fin xeter,, His. firſt 1 in public was, on 
the fi of the ee 195 the 1 1 
an 2 e CON forme to, — 0 Rafe for the dliſuſe 
5 the litu 8y,,and be 0 5 Ong t; ths alombly.of 

vings: but here, be ftopped for when 4 a earn nt 
185 army, if yo her. 10 5. ter, e e N of 

the king, be 4 l e Religions ang AAA Pro- 
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teſtation of John Gauden, D. P. Magaiuſt that proceed- 
ing z and, after the king's death, he wrote a moſt, daring 


piece, which be called“ A Juſt Jnyeftive I thoſe ＋ 
the Army and their Abettors who murdered king Charles 
the Firſt ;” but to the credit of the doCtor's prudence at > 

| this was not publiſhed till after the reſtoration. D 

the king' s impriſonment, bowever, be committed 100 
Preſs the celebrated pampblet entitled © EN B 
The, Larne 'of his. Sacred Majeſty in his Solitude od. 


Suſferings; which, however, did not appear till after ThE. 


execution of the ill- tated Charles. 


The only argument that Mr. Hume has — for 
his favourite opinion that it was written by; the Sieg vi 


that,.the,;ſtyle; more reſembles, the known; product pre 


that monarch; than the: highly figurative and inflated. ſiyle 
of Gauden. Againſt this, 0 umption we, Have the aſſęr- 
tion of Dr. Gauden himſelf, and, t ane to, pe 
which he founded on being the author of this piece 
have, certificate. prefixed to the latter editions FR. i iu 
ton's , EnoroxNaorys under the band gf. lord Angleſey, in 
which that noble lord poſitively allerts, that, upon they, 
ing to: king Charles the Second and the, duke of 97 05 
MS, of the work wherein were ſome; alterations in the 
late king's hangs we ſolemniy 28 im ny ps it was 
none of the 2 5 HITS compiling, but made by Dr. Gau- 
— biſhop f Exeter; and this teſtimony was after- 
Wards confirmed, to biſhop, Burnet. by the duke of York 
himſelf. Added to, theſe, poſitive; teſtimonies, we have 
the RP. 2 Shay NO, DENA ever N e ng; an 


404 the 8 of lotd. 8 — 5 Gar 
not (have, omitted to inſiſt on a;circumſtance ſo much to 


=* 1% 


Gaudan' 8 Happur., With teſpeck to the ſuppoſed 12 
to the ſtyle of the king, eyery man who is accu 
compoſition muſt know that it is not impoſſit 


witer of a Juxuriant fancy to chaſten and curb His 
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chan fot Nothing idee is more Certain than that 
the mot vigorous genius can ſeldom produce highly figu-! 
752 We Fithout a con derable effort. 5 
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h Dr. Gauden lived quietly "and enjoyed his oy 
eien under the commonwealt ce ae wſlfgationy 
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The reputation of thd author of Evw Buri is at Teaſt 

x eos oy that of the authat of the 0 Teſs celebrated 
ntitled/*Kilfthg he Murder; the deſign of 
ey woe to prove; thitt2to Affaſſinate i Public offelider, 
who by His" cee fines had ſet himfelf above the- 
reach of e ties) was not ſinful dut meritorious; 
je tes ect rat wrought upon the mind of Orom- 7 
well himſelf, wWas nt lels ektrabrainary than that which 
it had upon the puh ic ut large. Not only the uſurpers' 
apprehenfions' were edit e but evenhis femorſe, by the” 
ſtrong picture chick ir Schidited of his-ertmes And from 

the üme of eee le fell tht a ſtate of 'deſpon-' 
deney, which ide Hy with his life. Ihe public voice 
has ng ivert tin 8 lor of i this pamphlen to colonet' 
Tits, uf, according to lot Clarendlen, colotiel Sexby,' 
one of t the leveling ty; Wo. had formerly deen am in- 
timate of Cromwell! Aferted' that h&/was the author; ard 
it is a remarkable 2 Sex b * after died in the 
Tower, as is ſup poifo If indeed, we con- 
ſider the abj ext ant NG þ prinerp ct etp] es Ahh were held by 
moſt of the rhe party: at this period, we ſhall" not 
ealily conceite I Fervid Jehititnenits '6f liberty ag 
the pamphlet Contains, ſhould Protected from any the 
path of Charles The iure which the anther" 
dtaws of the körper and ventffity in Which 'the peopſe of 
Were ſth kat thus DEHRSA, is Reikitig 5 and e be- 

JHRE 29% CA any mal, ” ſay" this ſpirited” writer, 
thee Mink upon White Have profelel; * 
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he ſees what we wildly do and tamely ſuffer? What have 
we of nobility among us but the name, the luxury, and} 
the vices of it? As A our miniſters, what have they, or 
indeed deſire they, of their calling but the tythes? = 
do theſe ' horrid prevaricators ſearch for diſtinctions to 
piece contrary oaths? How do they rake ſcriptures for 
flatteries, and impudently apply them to his monſtrous | 
Highneſs? What is the city but a great tame beaſt, who 
eats and carries, and cares not who rides it? What is 
the thing called a parliament but a mock, compoſed of 
a people who are only ſuffered to fit there becauſe they 
are known to have no virtue, after the excluſion of all | 
others who were ſuſpected to have any? What are they 
but pimps of tyranny, who are only employed to draw in 
the people to proſtitute their liberty? What will not the 
army fight for? — what will they not fight againſt? What 
are they but janiſſaries, {Javes themſelves, and making all 
others ſo? What are the people in general but knaves, 
fools, and principled for eaſe, vice, and ſlavery? This is 
our temper ; this tyranny hath brought us to already, and 
if it continues, the little virtue which is yet left to ſtock 
the nation muſt extinguiſh, and then his highneſs has 
completed his work of reformation ; and the truth is, till | 
then his highneſs cannot be ſecure. He muſt not endure 
virtue, for that will not endure him.“ | 


We inſert this extract, becauſe few of our readers, we 
believe, can have had an opportunity of peruſing the 
pamphlet itſelf. (4-1 


The age of which we are treating afforded a noble 
ſubject for hiſtory ; and there never was an age of which 
the political tranſactions are better known. The hiſtory 
of lord Clarendon will be read by every perſon who 
wiſhes to acquire a profound knowledge of the charac- 
ter, politics, habits, and ſentiments of theſe. times; and, 
on the whole, it is not unfairly characterized by Mr. 
Hume. — His ſtyle,” ſays that author, © is.prolix and 
redundant, and ſuffocates us by the length of its periods: 
but it diſcovers imagination and ſentiment, and pleaſes 

us 
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us at t ſame time, that we diſapprove of it. He is more 


partial in appearance than in reality: for he ſeems per- 
petually anxious to apologiſe for the King; but his apo- 


logies are often well: grounded. Ile 1s leſs partial in his 


relation of facts, than in his account of characters: he 


was too honeſt a man to ſalſify the former; his affections 


were eaſily capable, unknown to himſelf, of diſguiſing the 
latter. An air of probity and goodneſs runs throughahe 


whole work; as theſe qualities did in reality embeHiſh 
the whole life of the author. He died in 1674, aged 664” 


| p . 110 IIB 1 10 5 
Ide memoirs of that plain and unaſſected patriot, Ed- 
mund Ludlow, are not leſs intereſting and entertaining than 


lord Clarendon's Hiſtory; and, theſe, as well as Whit- 
locke's Memorials and Thurloe's. State Papers, will enable 
the reader to correct thoſe, miſtakes into which Clarendon 


formation, or through partiality to his friends 


may have fallen, either from the want of adequate än- 


The commonwealth of England was not deſtitute of 
able lawyers; and to the names of thoſe noticed in aur 
preceding volume, we may add thoſe of ſerjcant Maynard 


and ſecretary Thurlog, whoſe: valuable chllettion of State 


Papers is mentioned in the preceding paragrapmn. 
0 61 9 THY 101 ny 


The moſt famous mathematician of the age was Wallis, 


Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. tie had à long 
controverſy on mathematical ſubjects with the celebrated 


Hobbes; but the genius of the latter was too much diſtratt- 
ed with a variety of ſciences to be able to maintain a con- 


teſt with a man, who, like Wallis, had devoted himſelf 
almoſt entirely to ne. Dr. Seth Ward, who was ſlightly 
mentioned in our laſt, volume, flouriſhed; alſo at this period 


as a mathematical writer and teacher; and this and 
every other branch of philoſophy, was diligently cultivated 
by Wilkins, whom we had formerly occaſion to introduce 
in his profeſſional character as a divine. Biſhop Wilkins 
may be conſidered as the father and founder of the royal 


ſociety; for at bis houſe, commenced thoſe philoſophical 


* 


eee which termigated in the incorporation of that 
1790. C 


learned 
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learned body. But of this ſubject it is our intention ta 


ing, ſtatuary, or architecture. The incomparable Inigo 


unknown in that line for which nature had deſtined him, 


Milton in terms adequate to his commendation, would 
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: 

| 

: 
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Vet we muſt reluctantly confeſs with Dr. Johnſon, that 


| celeſtial exiſtences are delineated, ſeldom fails to diſguſt 
the ſerious reader, while they afford a theme of ridicule 


— 
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treat more at large in our ſucceeding volume. 


The ſpirit and fanaticiſm of the times was ſo hoſtile 
to the fine arts, that we have little to ſay of the produc- 
tions of the Engliſh nation at this period, either in paint- 


Jones died in 1657; and the merits of Wren were yet 


though he was choſen profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham 
college, in the ſame year in which his great predeceſſor 
Inigo Jones terminated his mortal career. " 


It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that an age ſo unfavour- 
able to the fine arts in general ſhould have produced 
ſome of the moſt eminent of our poets. To ſpeak of 


require talents in ſome meaſure congenial, to his own — 


« Ingenium cu fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
« Magna ſonaturum by 
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Whatever is great in conception, ſublime in fancy, or 
exquiſite in expreſſion, is to be found in Paradiſe Loſt. 


the peruſal of this incomparable poem is © rather a duty 
than a pleaſure.” The fault is, however, more in the ſub- 
ject than the writer. It is eſſentially deficient, as that 
great critic obſerves, in © human intereſt ;” and the ſen- 
ſible imagery under which the Supreme Being and the 
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to the ſceptic or the libertine. It appears indeed a ſub- 
ject with which the human imagination ought not to have 
ſported ; and © the confuſion of ſpirit and matter, which 
ervades the whole narration of the war of heaven, fills 
it with incongruity.” It may be remarked, that the few 
texts of ſcripture, on which that part of Milton's plot is 
founded, are evidently moſt groſsly miſtaken by him, and 
have been much more ſatisfactorily explained by a learn- 


— + 


+ kh 


ed author of the preſent age, in a moſt ingenious © Diſ- 


ſertation 
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ſertation on the Paſſages in St. Peter and St. Jude con- 
cerning the Angel that ſinned “.“ 


Of Milton's leſſer pieces, thoſe which have moſt de: 
ſervedly attracted attention, are the Maſque of Comus, 
and the Allegro and Penſeroſo. The firſt of theſe is cer, 
tainly deficient as a drama; but it abounds in beautiful 
ſentiment, in luxuriant deſcription, and the true ſpirit 6f 
poetry. The two latter are unqueſtionably the moſt perfect 
ſpecimens of lyric poetry in the Englith language. 


Whatever commendation 1s due to Waller, is the very 
oppoſite to that of Milton, He 1s neither entitled to the 

raiſe of ſublime invention, nor of exuberant fancy ; but 
bi is to be admired for the purity of his taſte, and the 
harmony of his verſification. His ſubjects are generally 
trifling ; but he has the happy art of rendering even trifles 
intereſting: -His poetry was popular, — bis thoughts 
are familiar, and ſeldom beyond the range of common 
life. It is a kind of colloquial' poetry, in which that in- 
genuity which is moſt pleaſing in converſation is predo- 
minant. 


It is related by Dr. Johnſon, that Cowley's paſſion for 
poetry was originally excited by Spencer's Fairy Queen, 
which lay in the window of his mother's apartments, 
* Such are the accidents,” adds our biographer, © which, 
ſometimes remembered, ſometimes forgotten, produce 
that particular deſignation of mind, and propenſity to 
ſome certain ſcience or employment, which is commonly 
called genius.” The propoſition, however, is. extremely 
ill ſupported by the inſtance; for certainly no man ever 
was more miſtaken in the natural bent of his genius 
than Cowley. He was a man of ſcience and a man of 
letters; he was even a man of wit; but he was not a 
poet. There is no ſublimity in his conception, nor beauty 
in his expreſſion ; the glow of fancy, the expanſe of 
thought, the fervour of enthuſiaſm, are poorly compen- 


+ Printed, we believe, for Johnſon, in St. Paul's Church- yard. 
| ſated 
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ſated for by antitheſis and conceit ; and his verſes are as 
deſtitute of harmony as of ſpirit. His Pindaries are with- 
out elevation, and his amatory poems without paſſion, 
From this general cenſure we may except a few imitations 
of Anacreon, which are executed with ſpirit; but to 
tranſlate is not to invent; and in this kind of compoſition 
there is more exercife for wit than for imagination; and 
pointed expreſſion only is wanted, and not ſublimity. 


Sir John Denham was ſlightly noticed in our laſt vo- 
lume ; he was a poet during the life of his royal maſter 
Charles I. whom he faithfully ſerved, and with whoſe 
family, at the expence of his fortune, he went into exile. 
« At the reſtoration, he obtained,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
e what many miſſed, the reward of his loyalty.” Yet it 
is probable that he was more indebted for his promotion 
to his companionable qualities, and his agreeable man- 
ners, than for his attachment to monarchy. Denham is | 
characteriſed by the great critic, whom we have juſt } 
quoted, as © the-author of a new ſpecies of compoſition, 
which may be termed vocal poetry ;” and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that Cooper's Hill, though the firſt attempt of the 
kind, ſtill maintains 1ts rank among many excellent pieces | 
of the ſame deſcription ; and the beſt proof of our author's 
taſte is, that he may be conſidered as one of the firſt who 
Tefined and improved the poetry of Great Britain. His 
language is not obſolete, nor his verſification unharmo- 
nious even to modern ears. 


To this liſt of poets we might add the incomparable 
Butler, the glory and diſgrace of his time,—a man whoſe 
genius is not leſs aſtoniſhing than the negle& which he 
experienced from a ſelfiſh tyrant and a profligate court. 
As his great work did not, however, appear till a ſuc- 
ceeding period, we ſhall not at preſent enter into any 
further conſideration of his genius and character *, 


* Macaulay's Hiſtory of England, = Hume's Hiſtory, — Biographia 
Britinnica, — Anthony Wood, — Biographical Diatonaty, =— Ton 
Lives of the Poets, — Clarendon, — Burnet, = Milton, &c. 
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[ | For the Year 1796, 


. CHAPTER I. 


Great Britain. Short Retroſpe of political Tranſactiont from tie Commence- 
ment of the War. Humiliating Propoſals of the French Republic to appeaſe 
the Reſentment of the Britih Cabinet, Offer on the Part of the Republic to 
relinguiſh her Colonies to Great Britain, as the Price of Neutrality. State 
of Affairs at the Concluſion of 1795. Meetings of tlie C—_— So- 
ciey. Outrages offered to the Kiny in lis Way to and from the Houſe of | 
Lords. Examination of Witneſſes at the Bar of the Houſe. Proclamation 
for apprehending the Offenders. Proclamation againſt Seditious Meetings. 

Lord Grenville's Motion in the Lords for a Bill for the Preſercation of his 
Majeſty's Perſon and Government. Debate on that Motion. Bill read a 


fecond Time. Mr. Pitt's Motion in the Houſe of Commons for a Bill to 


prevent Seditious Meetings and Aſſemblies, Warm Debate on that Bill. 
Mr. Dundas's Declaration 


Mr. Fox's Motion for a Call of the Hauſe. 
that the two Bills had been in Contemplation before the Outrage againſt 


the King. Debates in the Lords on the Commitment of Lord Grenville's 
Bill. Amendments propoſed by the Duke of Leeds and Earl of Lauderdale, 
Lord Gremnville's Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Lordi. Public Meetings in 
Oppoſition to the tue Bills. Lord Grenville's Bill read a firſt Time in the 
Houſe of Commons, Mr. Shevidan's Motion for an Inquiry concerning 
Seditious Meetings. Further Debates in the Commons on | jo. Grenville*s 
Bill. Debates en Mr. Pitt's Bill —in the Rouſe of Commons —1n the Houſe 
of Lordi. Refiefions on theſe Bills, Never yet ated upon by Miniftry. 


a duty which the paſſions and infir- 


O maintain, an even temper 


and an unperverted mind a- 
midſt the agitations of faction; to 
mark with keenneſs, and record 
wita preciſion, the errors of all 
parties, without imbibing the ſpi- 
rit or violence of any ; fach is the 
duty, and ought to be the character, 


of thoſe who undertake to digeſt a 


barrative of recent events. But it is 


mities of our nature render difficult 
of accompliſhment ; a duty againſt 
which prejudice too commonly 
revolts, and which intereſt ſome- 
times will even prompt men to be- 
tray, The difficulties which the 
annaliſt of his own times has to en- 
counter, do not all, however, ori- 
ginate with himſelf, nor are they 


A2 always 
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always within the limits of his 1 


controul. If he writes as a man, 
it muſt not be forgotten that he 
alſo writes to men. If he has paſ- 
ſions and failings, it muſt not be 
Puppoſed that his readers are ex- 
empt from their ſhare. That can- 
dour which they expect from him, 
they are not always prepared to 
concede in their turn; nor, while 
they are ready to detect his errors, 
are they always conſcious of the 
prejudices which exiſt within their 
own boſoms. With theſe diſad- 
vantages, while it is the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of the writer to adhere 
inflexibly to fact, by that criterion 
let him alſo be judged. Facts, if 
miſrepreſented, will not eſcape de- 
tection; and reflections or obſer- 
vations which do not flow naturally 
from the events as they are record- 
ed, and which are not ſupported by 
their evidence, can never make a 
permanent impreſſion. 

We, have ever proteſted againſt 
the pernicious doctrine, that the 
faithful hiſtorian is bound in duty 
to ſpeak in terms of lenity of poli- 
tical vices, or of flagrant miſcon- 
duct. General panegyric is not 
impartiality; and the writer who 
adopts the maxim that where blame 
is incurred it is not to be noticed, 


is not merely uſeleſs— he is vicious. 


If he wrongfully accuſes, he is 
then deſerving of cenſure. If his 
inferences are unſupported by his 


documents, if his allegations ſhould 


prove to be founded only on the 
uncertain baſis of conjecture, he is 
worthy of contempt. But if his 
information is corroborated by au- 
thentic teſtimony, if his predictions 
are confirmed by ſubſequent expe- 
rience, he evinces then that he has 
not been inattentive to his duty; 
and however his remarks may out- 
rage our prefudices, he is ſtill de- 
- ſerving of ſome credit; and the 


leaſt that can be accorded is a pa- 4 


tient hearing. 


It is now nearly eighteen years 


ſince we firſt engaged in the ſervice 


of the public. When we look back 1 


upon our paſt labours, we find them 


to compriſe ſame of the moſt event- 
ful periods of modern hiſtory ; and 
with pride we can reflect, that we 


have never ſanctioned with our ap- 


probation any meaſure that prov. 


ed afterwards injurious to our coun- 


try. We have ſeen the Britiſh na- 
tion and the Britiſh power depreſſed | 


and enfeebled by the calamitous A- 


merican war; we have ſeen the ener- 
ies and induſtry of the people riſe 3 
uperior to this temporary embar- 


raſſment. We have ſeen them again 
plunged into a conteſt morefruitle 


more inexcuſable, more hopeleſs 3 
than the former. We have ſeen the 
expences of the ruinous American 
conteſt diminiſh almoſt to a cypher 
in compariſon with the prodigality | 
We have ſeen } 
new taxes levied in the courſe of | 


of modern times. 


one year, greatly exceening the whole 


charge created by the firſt fx years 


of the American war; we have 
ſeen impoſitions laid upon the peo- 
ple of this country, in a fingle day, 
nearly equal to the whole change of 
lord Chatham's glorious war, which 
endured for ſeven years, and in 
which the Britiſh arms were trium- 
phant in every quarter of the 
globe; nay, we have ſeen the 
charges incurred by an expendi- 
ture of only four years exceed the 
total charge of the whole national 
debt antecedent to 1782. 

Wecall our countrymen and our 
readers to witneſs, that, at the riſk 
of ſome unpopularity, we were the 
firſt to raiſe our voices againſt the 
preſent war. We proved, from 


unqueſtionable documents, that it 
might have been avoided with ho- 
nour and with ſafety by the Britiſh 

: _ miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, We deprecated its ca- 
— and 3 them 
with an accuracy, which, had our 
ſentiments not been before the pub- 
lic long antecedent to the events, 
might have drawn upon them the 
ſuſpicion of forgery or deluſion. 
We are now beyond the period of 
prophecy : we ſhall ceaſe to warn, 
and only continne to record. 
| Yet to that criſis, which was the 
fatal origin of all our preſent cala- 
mities, it is neceſſary once more to 
recur, fince by that it is that poſte- 
rity muſt form their verdict on the 
conduct of the preſent rulers of this 
country, At that criſis the proſpe- 
rity of Britain was unexainpled ; 
her commerce was extended over 
the whole face of the ocean; the 
trade of the univerſe was in her 
graſp. Her manufactures pervaded 
every country; and if there was a 
complaint, it was for a lack of 
mans to conduct them with ſuffi- 
cient diſpatch. By following the 
ſuggeſtions of that excellent patriot, 
and incomparable financier, the late 
Dr. Price, the miniſter (though, of 
three plans preſented, he adopted 
the worſt) had, according to his 
own calculations, liquidated nearly 
twenty millions of the national 
debt. In this ſtate of things, what 
fatal inſanity, what inexplicable in- 
fatuation eould engage a miniſtry to 
involve the nation again in the 
ruinous vortex of continental war- 
fare? The motives are yet unex- 
plained; and perhaps it is not for 
the credit of the. authors of the 
meaſure, that they ſhould be laid 
before the public. | 
Was it, as ſome with equal igno- 
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rance and effrontery pretended, to 


3 us from domeſtic conteſts? 
t is the firſt time, we believe, that 
ym and proſperity were ever con- 

dered as favourable to rebellion, 
and war, taxes, and miſery, as the 
ſovereign antidotes for faction. The 
whole nation had riſen as one man 
on the alarm of innovation, and 
had ſolemnly aſſociated to protect 
the conſtitution, even with its ab- 
uſes, rather than ſubject a particle 
of it to experiment or change. 


Was it to anticipate the hoſtile de- 


ſigns of the enemy? Even preju- 
dice muſt confeſs that it was the in- 
tereſt of France, and particularly 
of the Girondiſts, who were then 
predominant, to preſerve the friend- 
ſhip of Great Britain ; and who- 
ever peruſes with attention the cor- 
reſpondence of M, Chauvelin with 
the Britiſh ſecretary of ſtate, muſt 
perceive that the French republic 
threw itſelf at the feet and at the 
mercy of the Britiſh cabinet, but 
that the ſupplicating envoy was 
ſpurned away, with a degree of in- 
ſolence and raſhneſs which invo- 
luntarily reminds us of the fantaſti- 
cal glaſſman in the oriental fable. 
Was it to obtain an acceſſion of 
colonial poſſeſſions? We have hint- 
ed it before, and we now aſſert it 
for a fa&, that M. Chauvelin was 
authoriſed, and M. Maret expreſsly 
diſpatched, to offer to the Britiſh ca- 
binet heir choice of the French poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, 
as the price of neutrality * ; and a 
certain ſecretary of ſtate replied, 
« That we had already colonies 
enough, and that we did not want 
to be burthened with any more.” 
What 


*The propoſition was firſt made when MM, Talleyrand and Chauvelin were di- 
ſpatched by the unfortunate Louis, with a letter in his own hand-writing, to entreat that 
the king of England would act the part of an umpire and mediator, and compoſe the 
differences which then ſubſiſted between the French nation and the heads of the Germanic 
expire; Had this propoſal been acceded to, monarchy — vet have, in all proba- 


bility, 
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What the object of the war then 
was, has never been aſcertained; 
what its conduct has been, we have 
ſeen to our misfortune and our 
boſs. 
| The year 1795 concluded with 
little conſolatory abroad, and with 

a general and torpid deſpondency 
at home, as far as reſpected the pub- 
lic affairs. The meeting of parlia- 
ment was fixed for an unuſually early 
period, the latter end of October; 
and previous to its aſſembling, ſome 
meetings were held by the London 
CorrefpondingSociety for the avow- 
ed purpoſe 7 petitioning the king 
and parliament in favour of peace 
and reform. As the meetings were 
held in the open fields, they were 
aumerouſly attended, as was no- 
"ticed in our laſt volume: and as the 
great majority of the people who 
compoſed theſe meetings were cer- 
tainly not members of that aſſo- 
ciation, and were drawn together 
by no ſtronger motive than curio- 
ſity, when that paſſion of the mo- 
ment was gratified, they difperſed 
without any further conſequences. 

A dreadful and oppreſſive ſcar- 
city at this crifis pervaded the king- 
dom; ſeveral inſtances occurred of 

erſons who periſhed through abfo- 
lute want; and the poor were every 
where deſpairing and deſperate. 
the calamitous war, and to the 
miſconduct of miniſters, all the mi- 
ſery under which the nation ſuf- 
fered was (perhaps raſhly) attribut- 
ed. From theſe circumſtances we 
muſt account for the daring and 
deteſtableinſultsand outrages which 
were offered to his majeſty on his 
way to and from the houſe of lords 
on the 29th of October. An effort 


„ 


was made by the adherents of nũ- 
niſtry to connect theſe outrage: 
with the meetings which had been 
previoufly held by the Correſpond- 
ing Society; and, on the other hand, 
their advocates have retorted the 
accuſation, and aſcribed them to the 
emiſſaries of the miniſter, We muſt 
in juſtice declare that 'neither of 
theſe opinions ſeems warranted by 
the depoſitions at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, nor by the appear- 
ance of the multitude which was 
aſſembled on that occaſion, the ma- 
jority of whom conſiſted, as uſual, 


of women and children; and theſe 


were, in general, the moſt active 


and clamorous. 


His majeſty proceeded from the 
3 to open the ſeſſion of par- 
iament, at the uſual hour, between 
two and three o'clock; and the 
crowd in St. James's park, which 
is always conſiderable on theſe oc- 
caſions, was certainly greater than 
uſual, though we conceive it muſt 


have been over,. rated, when it was 


eſtimated at 150,000 perſons, A 
fine day, and a rumour which had 
been circulated, with what view it 
is impoſſible to afcertain, that a riot 
was likely to take place, contribut- 
ed greatly to increaſe the multitude 
of the ſpectators. 

As the royal carriage paſſed along 
the park, the predominant exclama- 
tions were, © Peace!—Pcace!— 
Give us bread !—No Pitt! No fa- 
mine No war!“ -A few voices 
were heard to exclaim, Down 
with George!” or words to that 


effect. In the park, and in the 


ſtreets adjacent' to Weſtminſter 
Hall, ſome ſtones and other things 


were thrown, nine of which, it is 


bility, exiſted in France; the blood of Louis would never have ſtreamed from the ſcaffold ; 
and the people of England would not, in the thort ſpace of four years, have doubled the 


quhcle amount of their taxes. 


The propoſal was afterwards renewed by MM. Chauvelin 


; A When our miniſters began the ridiculous diſpute about the ofrening of the 
vc Ef | | 


aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, ſtruck the ſtate coach; 
and one of them, which was ſu- 
ſpected to have proceeded from a 
window in Margaret-ſtreet, near 
the abbey, perforated one of the 
windows by a ſmall circular aper- 


ture; and from theſe circumſtances 


it was ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been a bullet diſcharged from an 
air-gun, or from ſome ſimilar en- 
gine of deſtruction; but no bullet 
was found ; and whatever it was, it 
neither touched the king, nor the 
noblemen who attended him. 

As we have already intimated, 
this outrage was by ſome conſider- 
ed as a conſpiracy on the part of the 
Correſponding Society; and on the 
other hand, the accuſation was re- 
torted on their adverſaries by the 
adherents of that ſociety, who have 
aſſerted (though, we muſt believe, 
without reaſon} that if there was a 
plot, it muſt have originated in a dif- 
ferent quarter, and for very ditfer- 
ent purpoſes. They obſerve, that, 
according to the unguarded admiſ- 
ſion of Mr. ſecretary Dundas, the 
bills, which were immediately upon 


this event introduced into parlia- 


ment for reſtricting the lib ty of 
the preſs, and for preventing pub- 
lic meetings, had been in the cun- 
templation of miniſters ever. fince 
the failure of the proſecution of 
Hardy, &c. and that a fair op- 
portunity was wanting to bring 
them forth. They remark, that in 
other countries fimilar outrages 
have been committed, not by the 
populace, but by perſons hired for 


particular views; that the attack on 


the late king of Portugal, which 
proved the deſtruction of the po- 


pular party there, was now gene- 


rally conſidered by hiſtorians as the 
ſtratagem of one of his miniſters. 
They aſſert, that in the late outrage 


the royal carriage was accompanied 


by a particular ſet of perſons who 
were the moſt clamorous, and 


had frequent opportunities of per- 


ſonally aſſaulting the king, but who 
on the contrary ſeemed ſtudious to 


keep off the reſt of the mob. They 
remai k, in fine, as a moſt extraor. 
dinary and unprecedented fact, that 
not one of thoſe who threw the 
ſtones, or otherwiſe attacked the 
king, was brought to juſtice, though 
a reward of one thouſand pounds was 
offered. Theſe mutual recrimina- 


tions we only ſtate to ſhew the vio- 


lence and the artifices of the party ; 
for, from various circumſtances, we 
are of opinion that no conſpiracy 
whatever exiſted; and that the 
whole was a ſudden ebullition of 
popular fury, exaſperated by the 
misfortunes of the war, aad by the, 
evils of famine. | 
As his maieſty returned from the 
houſe through the — though the 
gates of the Horſe Guards were ſhut 
to exclude the mob, yet even this 


precaution was not ſufficient to 


prevent a renewal of the outrages; 
and another ſtone was thrown at 
the carriage as it paſſed oppoſite to 
Spring Garden terrace. After the 
king Rad alighted at St. James's, 
the populace attacked the ſtate car- 
riage; and in its way through Pall- 
Mall to the Mews, it was almoſt 
demoliſhed. 

It was a very ſingular circum: 
ſtance that his majeſty was permitted 
to return from the houſe of lords 
without any additional guard or eſ- 
cort. The hoſtile diſpoſitions evinced 
by the populace ought certainly to 
have induced the miniſters to have 
taken ſome precaution, had they been 
actuated by a proper affection for 
their ſovereign, who was expoied 
to inſult only by their miſconduR. 
No friend of monarchy, no man 
who admires and reveres the private 
virtues of his ſovereign, could re- 
flect without indignation, that the 
{ame miniſters who did not dare to 
venture their _ perſons in the 
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city on a pu 
rge military eſcort, ſaw with 
negligent unconcern, and with un- 
feelin apathy, their protector and 
their king regura from St. James's 
amidſt a miſguided and enraged 
_ populace, with no other protection 
or attendant than two footmen be- 
hind his private carriage. 

In this unprotected ſtate, as ſoon 
as the carriage had turned out of 
the paved paſſage that leads from 
the garden gate, the horſe - path un- 
der the garden wall was found filled 
with people, who obſtructed the 
paſſage for a ſhort time, and in a 
moſt daring manner inſulted his ma- 
jeſty. Fortunately, however, ſome 
of the life-guardſmen, who were 
mounted as returning from duty to 
the Horſe- Guards, being informed 
of the circumſtances, rode back 
and relieved his majeſty from this 
new danger and perplexity. 

During the whole of the day, 
it was obſerved that the king ap- 
peared more deeply affected by the 
melancholy clamours that ſurround- 
ed him, than by the coarſe and 
unworthy indignities which were 
offered. On his return, when the 


blic feſtival without a 


dent ſigns of agitation. His face 


the 29th; and a copy of the minutes 


carriage was ſtopt, he fhewed evi. 4 


was fluſhed, his eyes were momen- | 
tarily turned from fide to fide, and 
his manner evinced the utmoſt per- 
turbation. , | 
Four witneſſes of what paſſed in 
the courſe of the day, viz, Mr. Wal- 
ford of Pall Mall, Mr. Stockdale 
of Piccadilly, one of his majeſty's 
footmen, and Kennedy, belonging to 
the office of police in Bow-ſtreet, 
were ſeverally examined at the bar of 
the houſe of lords on the evening of 


# 
"_ 


of the evidence was eommunicated 
to the houſe of commons the fol- 
lowing day. 
The evidence exhibited on this 
occaſion went only to confirm the 
narrative which we have already 
iven, and to criminate a man of 
the name of Kidd Wake, and three 
other perſons, who were appre- 
hended on the occaſion, but who 
appeared to have been no further 
guilty than in hifling and halloo- 
ing, and making uſe of ſome inde- 
cent and ſeditious expreſſions *. 
On the 31ſt of October, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, offering a — 
Wa 


* Mr. John Walford, of Pall Mall, called out on duty that day as a conſtable, depoſed, 
that, on entering Parliament-ſtreet, he obſerved one man in particular among the crowd, 
very active; which he obferved to Mr. Stockdale, his brother conſtable, at the time. 
This man was running by the ſide of the coach, and exclaiming, “ No war! Down with 
George!“ And on their entrance into Palace Yard, he obſerved ſomething come with great 
velocity from the foot pavement as he thought; on which he obſerved to Mr. Stockdale, 
Good God! the glaſs is broken! That muſt ſurely be a ball.” His majeſty then paſſed on 
to the houfe, and he obſerved the man with the crowd perfectly quiet. Immediately on his 
majeſty's coming out of the houſe, the "crowd ſet up a hooting and hiſſing. He did not 
obſerve that man any more particularſy, till he arrived in the Park; when he perceived 
him frequently to. ſloop Cown, but whether he picked up any thing he could not ſay ; but 
at that time there were many Nones thrown from different quarters. Hearing the ſame 
man make the ſame exctamatioh again, he gold him, if not quiet, he moſt aſſuredly ſhould 
take him into cuſtody. - | 

He repeated the exclamation of « Down with George!“ again; upon which he imme- 
diately ſeized him; aud, under the protection of the horſe guards, conducted him to the 
court yard of St. James's, where he left him. 

The other perſons examined ſaid little more than went to confirm the evidence of Mr. 
Walford. | 

On the fame evening ſome perſons, taken into cuſtody upon ſuſpicion of having in- 
falted Lis wajerty, Were examined at the vofiice in Buw-ſtreek, - 
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ward of one thouſand pounds to any 
perſon or perſons, other than thoie 


actually concerned in doing any 


act by which his majeſty's royal per- 
ſon was immediately endangered, 
who ſhould give information ſo 
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— number of perſons were col- 
ected in the fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis by 
advertiſements and hand- bills, and 
that divers inflammatory diſcourſes 
were delivered to the perſons ſo 


collected, and divers proceedings 
were had, tending to create ground- 
leſs jealouſy and diſcontent, and to 
endanger the public peace; and 
that ſuch proceedings were follow - 
ed, on the day on which the ſeſſion 
of parliament commenced, by acts 
of tumult and violence, and by 


that any of the authors or abettors 
in that outrage might be apprehend- 
ed and brought to juſtice. 

On the 4th day of November 
another proclamation was ifſued. 
It began by announcing, that, im- 
mediately before the opening of the 
preſent ſeſſion of parliament, a 


The firſt was Kidd Wake (the perſon taken by Mr. Walford), aged twenty-ſeven, aud a 
journeyman printer. 

Lemon Caſeby, a conſtable, depoſed, that he obſerved the priſoner, ſoou after the ear- 
riage had entered the Park, hiſs, groan, and call out,“ No war!” vehemently and re- 
peatedly, The witneſs endeavoured to ſecure him, but fell down in the attempt; when 
he roſe, he obſerved the priſoner again in the ſame act; he kept his eyes upon bim as far 
the Horſe Guards, and there loſt fight of him. After his majeſty alighted at the houſe «of 
lords, a Mr. Walford came up, and obſerved to the witneſs and other peace othcers, that 
he ſhould know the man who broke the glaſs of the coach, deſcribing him to wear a green 
coat with a black collar, 

On the return of his majeſty into the Park, near St. James's, he obſerved the priſoner 
ſcuffling with Mr. Walford, to whoſe aſſiſtance he went, and they ſecured him; Mr. Wal- 
ford not attending to identify his perſon, the deſcription given by him to the witneſs, of 
the man who threw the ſtone in Parliament-ſtreet, could not be received in evidence. 

The priſoner ſaid he was in the ſervice of Mr. Noble, a printer; was a married man; and 
by hiſſing and groaning at his majeſty, he meant only to let the king ſee “ he was diſſatis- 
fied at the war.” 

Three others were examined the ſame evening with Kidd Wake; but the evidence did 
not affect them materially; all four, however, were committed to priſon that evcuing for 
further examination, | 

On the next morning Kidd Wake was brought before the ſitting' magiſtrates for re- 
examination, when Mr. Walford, above-mentioned, came forward, and depoſed, that as 
ſoon as he joined the proceſſion as a conſtable, he obſerved to Mr. Stockdale, his brother 
officer, how very particularly active the prifoner was iu hiſkng, hooting, and calling out, 
% No war!” And as the proceſſion was paſling through St. Margaret-ſtreet, he ſaw ſome- 
thing ſmall go with great velocity againſt one of the coach windows, which made a ſmall 
hole in the glaſs; and at this time the priſoner diſappeared ; but when {he king arrived at 
the houſe of peers, he again obſerved the priſoner in the frout of the crowd; when ſome 
other officers, remarking the priſoner's active conduct, propoſed to take him into cuſtody; 
but on conſideration it was declined. When his majeſty came out of the houſe, he loſt fight 
of the priſoner till the proceſſion had paſſed through the Horſe Guards, when he obſerved 
the priſcner, and about thirty more, cloſe to the carriage, grinning at the king, groaning, 
and calling out, “ No war! Down George!” But whether the priſoner ſaid d9rvn George, 
he could not poſitively ſay, As the proceſſion was paſſing from the Horſe Guards towards 
Carleton Houfe gates, fix or ſeven ſtones were flung at the carriage; and about the time the 
Noneg were flung, he obſerved the priſoner ſtoop two or three times; but whether he flung 
any of the tones he would not poſitively ſay. The witnets remonttrated with the priſouer 
upon the impropriety of his conduct, who paid no attention to the remonſtrauce, till at 
length paſſing along the Mall, the witneſs, with the aſliſtance of one of the horſe guards, 
ſecured him. The priſoner, Kidd Wake, was re-committed for further examination. He 
at length was brought to trial, and found guilty of hovting, groaping, and hiſſing at the 
king; for which he was ſentenced to be confined for ſeveral years in he peuitentiary 
houſe at Glogcelcr, and to aud in the pillory, ; | 
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daring and criminal outrages, to the 
immediate danger of his majeſty's 
perſ»n. And further, that uneaſi- 
neſs and anxiety had been raiſed in 
the minds of his majeſty's faithful 
ſubjects by rumours and apprehen- 
fions that ſeditious and unlawful 
aſſemblies were intended to be held 
by evil-diſpoſed perſons; that it 
was therefore thought fit to enjoin 
and require all juſtices of the peace, 
ſneriffs, and all well diſpoſed per- 
ſons throughovt the kingdom, to 
uſe their utmoſt diligence to diſcou- 
raze, prevent, and ſuppreſs all ſe- 
ditious and unl+wful afſemlvlies, and 
the diſtribution of all ſeditious pa- 

rs and publications. 

Thus the public mind was gradu- 
ally prepared for a moſt important 
innovation on the Britiſh conſtitu- 


tion; an innovation, which, had 


it been carried to the extent that 
miniſters at firſt intended, would 
have laid the Bill of Rights and 
Magna Charta itſelf proſtrate in the 
duſt, and would have nearly eſta- 
bliſhed a military deſpotiſm in the 

lace of thoſe laws and cuſtoms 
which have long been dear to Eng- 
liſnmen; thoſe laws and liberties 
for which our anceſtors cheerfully 
ſhed their blood; to preſerve which, 
the unfortunate houſe of Stuart was 
expelled frem the throne of their 
anceſtors; and to defend which, the 
ſceptre of theſe kingdoms was 
placed in the hands of the el:Qor 
of Hanover. 

The reader will perceive that we 
allude to two bills which were at 
this criſis introduced into parlia- 
ment by lord Grenville and Mr. 
Pitt, and which were paſſed into 
laws, after vigorous debates, in the 
month of December 1795. The 
one was entitled, „An Act for the 
Safety and Preſervation of his Ma- 
jeſty's Perſon and Government a- 
gaiuſt Treaſonable and Seditious 
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Practices and Attempts.“ And the 4 


other, An Act for the more effec- 


tually preventing Seditious Meet- 7 
ings and Aſſem lies.“ WW 
Notwithſtanding the outrages 


which had taken place during his 


majeſty's progreſs to the houſe, the 
ſeſſion of parliament was regularly 
opened in the uſual way, by a ſpeech 42 
from the throne; but that ceremony 
was no ſooner concluded, than the 
bar of the houſe of peers was ab- 
ruptly ordered to be cleared, and 


their lord/nips went into a commit- 


tee of privileges, in conſequence 
of the circumſtances which had at- 
tended his majeſty's coming to the 
houſe. $ 


Their lordſhi having firſt or- Y 


dered his majeſty's ſpeech to be 


taken into conſideration the fol- 
lowing day, lord Grenville ſtat- 
ed, that his majeſty had been groſs. * 


ly inſulted in his way to the houſe, i 
his ſtate coach damaged, and an 


"cy attempted on his royal per- 4 
on. 6 
The earl of Weſtmoreland (maſter 
of the horſe) ſtated to the houſe the 


particulars of the inſult and out- 
rage, as far as they had fallen withj- 
in his knowledge; and lord Onflow XZ 


(a lord of the bed-chamber) con- 
firmed the report made by the ear! 
of Weſtmoreland. 

The journals having been pre- 
viouſly conſulted for precedents, 
an addreſs was propoſed; and this 
was to be followed by a conference 
with the other houſe, to deſire their 
concurrence in the meaſure. After 
a ſhort converſation among ſeveral 
of the peers, the marquis of Lanſ- 
downe animadverted with ſev-rity | 
and acrimony on the condud of | 
miniſters, whom he diſcredited and 
reprobated upon this occaſion. He 
believed, on his part, that it was 
no more than the counter-part uf 
their own plot; the alarm bell to ter- 


rity 


- 


the ie the people into weak compli- 
ec- aces, that miniſters might continue 
2et- 


a power, a power which drew the 
aonſtitution into their own hands, 
ad which he could not conſider as 


es 
is JF ſafely lodged while in their poſſeſ- 
the aon. | 
rly 5 The remainder of the day was 
ch WF ſpent in the examination of wit-/ 
ny neſſes, and in a conference with 
the the houſe of commons. The earl 
b- of Mansfield, as chief manager for 
nd the lords, ſtated the nature of the 
1t- eridence they had received; and 
ce the two houſes ſoon afterwards 
at- cloſed the fitting, by adjournment 
he dil the next day. 
On the zoth of O&t ober the mi- 
r- nutes of the evidence of the wit- 
be riefſes examined in the houſe of 
1. lords was communicated to the 
t- houſe of commons. The reading 
8 of this evidence being: cloſed, the 


commons unanimouſly agreed tothe 
addreſs, and a meſſage was ſent to 
IT acquaint the lords therewith. His 
ma jeſty's anſwer to the addreſs was 
reported on the 2d of November. 

On the 4th of November, copies 
of the proclamation iſſued by his 
majeſty relative to the outrages com- 
mitted againſt his perſon on the 
29th of Oober, and of the pro- 
clamation afterwards publiſhed re- 
lative to ſeditious meetings, were 
ſubmitted to the houſe of peers by 
lord Mansfield, and were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

On the ſame day lord Grenville 

ve notice, that upon the 6th 
he would bring forward a bill for 
better ſecuring the ſafety of his 
majeſty's perſon and government, 
when the proclamation would come 
to be diſcuſſed, and moved that 
their lordſhips be ſummoned to at- 
tend upon that day. 

Lord Grenville, on the vGth of 
November, in purſuance of his no- 
tice given on the qth, moved the 
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order of the day, which was, that 
his majeſty's proclamations ſhould 
be read. His lordſhip conceived 
thoſe proclamations to be the 
round-work of the bill which 
be propoſed that day to ſubmit 
to the confideration of the houſe. 
The late violent attack upon the 
perſon of his majeſty demanded 
ſome neceſſary meaſures for the 
prevention of ſimilar abuſes; and 
that attack he ſuſpected to have 
been made in f of the 
licentious aſſemblies and proceed- 
ings which had of late been ſuffer- 
ed without any notice or reſtric- 
tion. The — and ſeditious 
ſpeeches and writings which had lat- 
terly been ſo aſſiduouſly diſſeminated 
at publie meetings, together with 
the number of libels otherwiſe cir- 
culated, were ſo general and noto- 
rious, as moſt particularly to call 
for the interference of parliament. 
He, as a ſervant of his majeſty and 
a member of that houſe, looked 
upon it as his duty to remonſtrate 


againſt them, and endeavour to 


check their flagitious tendency. 
He obſerved, that, whatever varia- 
tion there might be in the bill he 
had to propoſe from the precedents 
of former times, he aſſured their 
lordſhips that they would be found 
only to vary ſo far as the peculiar 
forms of exiſting circumſtances re- 


quired. The precedents to which 


he referred were thoſe in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Charles 
the Second, acts paſſed in approved 


times, and applied to circumſtances 


by no means diſſimilar to thoſe of 


the preſent day. He doubted not 
but their lordihips would agree with 


him in the neceſſity there was of 
applying a ſpeedy remedy to theſe 
dangerous practices, which had 
proceeded ſo far as to endanger the 
monarchy,” or even the life and 

"ſafety 


T2 


ſafety of our preſent ſovereign. 
On theſe grounds he preſented a bill 
entitled, An Act for the Safety 
and Preſervation of his Majeſty's 
Perſon and Government againſt 
Treaſonable and Seditious Practices 
and Attempts;” which being read 
a firſt time, he moved that it 
ſhould be printed, and the lords be 
ſummoned for the ſecond reading 
on the Tueſday following. 

The earl of Lauderdale ſaid, that, 
when he ſaw the proclamation which 
had juſt been read, his mind was 
filled with an equal degree of ſur- 
ru and anxiety, conſidering it to 

a moſt extraordinary and unac- 
countable meaſure; that he had 
returned home, after the debate of 
a preceding evening “, perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, from what had paſſed there, 
that every idea of diſquiet or alarm 
had been lulled by the declaration 
they had heard 4 the higheſt 
authority, and which tended to 
convince the nation, that one of 
the great objects of the war was 
22 tulfilled, and that the 
dread and alarm which had any 
where exiſted was quieted by the 
ſalutary effects of the proclama- 
tion of 1792, and the ſubſequent 
meaſures which miniſters had a- 
dopted. But his aſtoniſhment was 
greatly excited by the peruſal of 
the proclamation of Wedneſday 
laſt, and his ſurprize was augment- 
ed at finding a bill introduced from 
the ſame quarter, and grounded 
upon that proclamation. This mea- 
ſure appeared to him to be a direct 
contradiction tothe high authority he 
had juſt alluded to, and proved that 
now it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
government had ſucceeded in ob- 
taining one of the greateſt objects 
of the war; for they now came 


* Alluding to 


which, ſee the following chapter. 
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tic or more inconſiſtent with the 


the debate on the addreſs to his majeſty on the 30th of Ocober ; for 


forward with a meaſure ten times 
ſtronger and more dangerous to the 
liberties of the country, than they 
had hitherto dared to do, even at 7 
the moment of their greateſt and 
moſt avowed alarm. i 
His lordſhip contended, that, by 
the bill then introduced, a variety 
of new crimes and new treaſons i 
would be added to the criminal 
code of this country; and it would 
effect a total alteration of the laws 
reſpecting treaſon, and a moſt dan- 
gerous innovation upon the conſti- 
tution. He thought it extraordi- i 
nary, that ſo ſtrong a meaſure ſhould i 
be propoſed before there was the 
leaſt evidence to prove that there 
was the ſlighteſt connexion between 
the meetings at Iſlington, &c. and 
the outrage on his majeſty, or that 
the treaſon and ſedition complained 8 
of did actually exiſt. Thus a bill 
was to be brought in without the 
leaſt foundation, which, if paſſ- 
ed into a law, would annihilate 8 
every liberty and privilege which 
Engliſhmen then enjoyed. No 
public meeting, for any public pur- 
poſe, could be held, however le- 
al ſuch meeting might be, under | 
fach a law. The old conſtitution 
of France had nothing more deſpo- 


* 


liberties of the people, than this bill 
went to create. The fact appeared 
to him to be, that, miniſters having 
involved the country in a ruinous 
and deſtructive war, they had then 
recourſe to extraordinary and un- 
heard of meaſures, as the only 
means to carry on their mad and 
dangerous ſyſtem; a war entered 
into againſt the ſenſe of the people, 
and carried on at an expence ſo 
enormous, that it was with much 
difficulty the poor could bear the 
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preſſure of thoſe grievances which 
t had already occaſioned. 

The bill, he contended, was not 
rought in to check a ſpecific or 
immediate danger, but as a perma- 
nent alteration of the criminal law 
of this country; for it was to con- 
inue during the life of the king, 
and even afterwards. What ren- 
dered the bill ſtill more objectiona- 


uld Mpie was, that the miniſters who were 
aws to be entruſted with this extra- 
an- ordinary acquiſition of executive 
ſti- ower, were the very men who 
di- Fad in the moſt glaring manner 
uld ſtrained the application of the pe- 


nal laws to an unprecedented 
height, He pointed out ſeveral 
caſes wherein perſons had been 


nd treated with extreme tyranny under 
hat ¶ proſecutions for ſuppoſed ſedition 
id and treaſon ; and concluded a very 
able and animated ſpeech, by pro- 
he „ nouncing the bill then before their 
. lordſhips to be © one of the ſevereſt, 
ite and moſt dangerous to the rights 
ch and liberties of the people, that had 
Vo ever been introduced.” ; 
* Lord Grenville, in contradiction 
* to the earl of Lauderdale, obſerved 
er that miniſters had not ſaid that all 
1 diſcontent and deſign againſt the 
on 


government of this country was 
done away ; that all ſeditious prac- 
tices were at an end. This was not 
the ſpirit or the meaning of his 


8 noble friend on the woolſack. The 
8 ſpirit of what he had ſaid was this, 
N that by the firmneſs of parliament 


in oppoſing principles which had 
been ſappanted by the arms of 
France, and which had been in- 
duſtriouſly propagated in this coun- 
try, their lordſhips were yet able 
to debate in that houſe, and ſtill 
poſſeſſed of the power of arguing 
on the advantages of the Britiſh 
conſtitution ; neither was it true 
that miniſters had at any time aſſert- 
ed that there was a genefal ſpirit of 
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diſloyalty or diſaffection in this 
country; ſo far from this, he had 
the glory of ſaying, there was al- 
— an univerſal fpirit of loyalty 
in the nation. 1 
He denied the noble earl's aſ- 
ſertion, that miniſters had brought 
on this war. The votes of their 
lordſhips had already declared, that 
miniſters had not involved the 
country in this war. With reſpect 
to the proviſions of the hill, when 
they came to be argued, he ſhould 
prove his aſſertions on the neceſſity 
of the meaſure. He ſhould prove 
to the ſatisfaction of their lordſhi 
that it did not, in the {ſmalleſt de- 
gree, interfere with the right of the 
people to meet in legal and peace- 
able aſſemblies. None could be 
made to ſuffer by it,” except thoſe 
who knew their conduct and inten- 


tions were wicked. 


The duke of Bedford ſaid that 
he would embrace a future oppor- 
tunity to expreſs the ſentiments of 
diſapprobation which he entertain- 
ed againſt the bill. He was con- 
vinced, that, =_ it was in their 

wer to aſſemble, the le of 
knie country would 1 diſ- 
play their ſenſe of this injurious at- 
tack aimed at their deareſt rights 
and liberties, in a manner ſo mark- 
ed and deciſive, as would induce 
their lordſhips to abandon the de- 
ſign of carrying forward the bill. 

The earl of Radnor ebſerved 
that he might poſſibly be thought 
an odd man: but ſo far from being 
afraid to conſtitute new treaſons, 
he rather wiſhed to do ſo than not. 
If it were thought that certain of- 
fences, not in the purview of the 
act 25 Edward the Third, ought to 
be conſidered and puniſhed as high 
treaſon, why not make them high 
treaſon at once, and enact that they 
were ſo? By ſo doing, men would 


be taught to take warning, to un- 
derſtand 
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bring the offenders to ſpeedy pu- then in force. To deviſe or com- 
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derſtand what crimes they were and libellous and treaſonable papers 
committing, and what puniſhment circulated at that meeting, 3 
they were incurring, and to feel the The bill, he ſaid, might be di. 
neceſſity of conducting themſelves vided into two parts; the firſt for 
accordingly. the ſafety and protection of his ma- 
The queſtion was at length put jeſty's perſon, the other for the pu- 
and carried, that the bill be priut- niſhment of treaſonable crimes a- 
ed, &c. 4  gainſt the ſtate. On the firſt, he 
The duke of Portland, on the preſumed, there would be no differ. 
1oth of November, preſented a pe- ence of opinion; and on the ſe- 
tition to the houſe from the city of cond, he aſſerted that there were 
Bath, ſigned by a great number of no puniſhments created for crimes * 
— of that city, ſtating their ab- that were not already acknowledg. 3 
orrence of the outrages and inſults ed to be ſo by the cxiſting laws, e- 
committed againſt his majeſty's per- cepting that it was waway 2 by the 
ſon and the dignity of parliament, preſent bill, to include treaſonable 
upon the firſt day of the ſeſſion, publications and diſcourſes asequal- 
and praying that their lordſhips ly criminal and dangerous with the 
would take ſuch ſteps as might acts ſtated to be treaſon by the laws 


n 
* 3 


niſhment, and prevent the commiſ- paſs the king's death, was already 
fion of ſimilar crimes in future; treaſon ; and the whole of that part 
which was read at the table, of the bill was grounded upon the 
Lord Grenville then moved the ſolemn opinions of the beit lawyers 
order of the day, the ſecond reading in this country, There could not 
of the bill to protect his majeſty's be a doubt but ſuch compaſſing or 
perſon and the canſtitution of the conſpiring againſt the king's perſon 
country from ſimilar attacks to and government, as was ſpecified X 
thoſe which had been ſo recently in th? bill, amounted to that degree 4 
made upon both. He had already of guilt which called far the moſt i 
ſtated the grounds upon which this ſevere puniſhment: whether it a- 
bill was brought in; the fact ſet mounted to levying civil war againſt 
forth in the preamble was unde- the king, or encouraging foreign 
niable; a body of proof upon that enemies, or by writing, publiſning, 
head was already before their lord- or even ſpeaking, the effect of the 
ſhips; in addition to that evidence, crime was the ſame, and the pu- 
they had his majeſty's proclama- niſhment ought to be ſo likewile. 
tion, grounded upon inquiry and The proviſions of the bill had been 
examination. That ſuch a meet- made upon the ſame principles as 
ing had been held in the fields but the acts of queen Elizabeth and 
three days before the meeting of Charles the Second, and were in 
parliament, no man could heſitate - fact as ſimilar as the circumſtances 
to believe; no man likewiſe could of the preſent times would admit; | 
doubt for a ſingle moment, that the and it having been found that diffi- F 
daring outrage committed on the culties ſometimes aroſe in the con- 
perſon of the ſovereign, and in it ſtruction of the acts now in force, 
a moſt unprecedented inſult on the it was intended, by the variations 
dignity and freedom of parliament, from them in this bill, to aſcertain F 
followed fromthe ſeditious ſpeeches, preciſely the meaning which was 
1 9 | to 
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o be given to the whole of the 
reaſon laws. When the bill came 
ato the committee, he meant to 
Wnove the omitting of the words 
alicious and adviſed ſpeaking ; and 
hat being done, there would re- 
Wrmnain nothing in the bill which was 
ot already acknowledged b the 
xiſting laws to be treaton. ith 
regard to the clauſe reſpecting ſedi- 
ion, it did not, he ſaid, interfere 
vith the preſent laws, nor prohi- 
Wit any acts or meetings which were 
then legal, but in ſome caſes pro- 
AFvided a more adequate puniſhment for 
the degree of crime, than the ex- 
aing laws admitted of; it having 
Wn many inſtances been found, that 
though the crime was ſufficiently 


A Wproved, the law did not point out 
ly ay adequate puniſhment. — 
+ raken this general view of the bill, 
ne ie moved the ſecond reading of it. 
rs The duke of Bedford ſtated, that, 
ot Ms far as the bill related to the glar- 
or Ing and flagitious outrage commit- 
n ted againſt the ſovereign, every man 
ed Jin and out of the houſe muſt repro- 
co bate ſuch crimes, and earneſtly wiſh 
Nt to ſee them puniſhed in an ade- 
a. WF quate and exemplary manner; at 
iſt the ſame time he muſt add, that he 
zn las nothing in the bill that te ded 
g s the leaſt to ſecure or protect his 
he majeſty's perſon in a better or more 
yl effectual manner than it was now 
fs. 3 by the exiſting laws. 
on i he ſecond part of the bill was 
ma founded upon the proclamation a- 
nd gainſt the meetings which had been 
in lately held. He appealed to their 
ces lord nhips, whether it would not be 


it; inconſiſtent with their dignity to 


m roceed to ſo ſolemn an act as the 
n- introduction of this extraordinary 
ce, and dangerous bill, without having 
ons before them any proof of any ſort, 


that the proceedings of thoſe meet - 
Ings had rendered ſo ſtrong a mea- 


ſure indiſpenſable, When the ſame 
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miniſtry propoſed the ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, a ſelect com- 
mittee was appointed, who * 
ed to the houſe a mals of evidence 
which gave to their proceedings at 
leaſt the appearance of deliberation; 
whereas, in the preſ-nt caſe. they 
ſeemed to diſregard ail idea ot de- 
liberation, inquiry, or evi-ence. 
It was not enough that lord Gren- 
ville ſhould declare, that he was ſa- 
tisfied on this point; |, arliament 
ought to know the neceſſity of the 
meaſure before they adopted it. He 
wiſhed the noble ſecretary of ſtate 
would explain how the law, as far 
as it regarded the king's life, was 
in any reſpect defective, or wherein 
this bill was likely to amend it. 

His grace then made ſome pointed 
obſervations upon the good times from 
which lord Grenville had taken his 

recedents in ſupport of tie bill. 

e never thought that the noble 
lord had ſo far forgotten what he 
and the nation owed to thoſe who 
brought about the revolution, as to 
ſpeak of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Charles the Second as models 
for example, or furniſhing prece- 
dents for | = to act upon 
in the preſent day. The noble lord 
ought to reflect on the events which 
followed thoſe precedents; and they 
would ſurely furniſh kim with no- 
thing that he could wiſh to antici- 

ate from this meaſure. In queen 
lizabeth's time thoſe laws were 
chiefly directed againſt bul.s iſſued 
by the pope, and when the country 
was in a very diſtracted ſtate, both 
trom foreign and doneliic foes; 
and in C ares the Second's reign, 
theie meaſurcs were a ſopted when 
he was juſt reſtored after a twenty - 
years“ abſence, and were deemed 
abſolutely neceſſary for his pro- 
tection. 8 
The earl of Lauderdale roſe, and 
ſaid that he did not believe the aſ- 
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ſertion to be true, that the outrage 
upon the king, which they all la- 
mented, was to be aſcribed to the 
meeting in the fields near Iſlington ; 
nor did he think there was the 
ſmalleſt connection between the 
LondonCorreſponding Society, and 
the mob who committed the out- 
rage in Weſtminſter on the firſt day 
of the ſeffion. That ſociety had no 
more to do with it than his ma- 
jeſty's cabinet. The cabinet, in- 
deed were evidently more. deeply 
involved. The cabinet had com- 
menced the war; and, by their mad 
continuance of it, had reduced the 
lower order of people to the moſt 


abject and intolerable diſtreſs. Was 
it therefore to be wondered at, in 


ſuch circumſtances, if ſome thirty 
or fifty infatuated individuals, in a 


mixed aſſembly of 100,000, ſhould 


break out and vent their indignation 
in any manner that the irritation of 
the moment ſuggeſted ? 

The noble lord then went into an 
hiſtorical review of the events that 
had occurred in different reigns, 
and the effects of ſanguinary laws 
againſt treaſon, as conducive more 
to the deſtruction of monarchical 
governments, than to the protection 
of them, and the preſervation of 
public tranquillity, He adverted to 
the right of granting money in the 
r of parliament, and aſked, 
if the noble lord choſe to follow the 
precedent of Charles the Second, 
and defire the commons to grant 
three years” pay to the army, whe- 
ther he could expect to ſucceed in 
the attempt? He contended ſtrongly 
for taking precedents from better 
times, and then recurred to the 
ſtatute of Edward the Third, which 


was accounted the beſt definition 


of the treaſon laws, and was v 

different from the preſent bill, which 
contained words never before em- 
ployed upon fimilar occaſions ; 


for inſtance, the word conftitution, 
Who could define the conſtitution in 
an act of parliament? Law and go- 
vernment could be defined; but he 
had good authority, from a famous 
＋ well known to miniſters, 
to ſay that the word con/titution 
could not. From the wording of 
this clauſe, he muſt infiſt that it 


created new crimes by new phraſes. 


The word people came under. the 
ſame uncertainty as conſtitution, 
and was in no other act of parlia- 
ment. His lordſhip then ſaid, that, 
however diſpleaſing it might be to 
ſome of their lordſhips to hear it, he 
was juſtified by great and known au- 
thorities in -faying, that times and 
circumſtances might be ſuch as not 
only to juſtify, but to make reſiſt- 
ance become a duty. He was much 
againſt parliament giving great la» 
titude to the judges by new powers. 

Lord Lauderdale concluded his 
ſpeech with making ſome obſerva- 
tions upon the ſituation of public af- 
fairs, and the deranged ſtate of the 
finances, 

Lord Mansfield expreſſed a very 


different opinion of the bill, It 


had been ſaid, that the ſtatute of 
Edward the Third was ſufficient ; 


but he conſidered that ſtatute as 


furniſhing too many evaſions, and 
as liable to too much uncertainty, 
to be a ſuitable remedy for ſuch an 
attack as had been made upon his 
majeſty, The ſtatute of queen Eli- 
zabeth had been juſtified by her 
ſituation; but he would renprk, 
that the regulations it contained 
were copied into that of queen 
Anne. A denial of her right was 
declared to be high treaſon; and 
upon this act a perſon had been 


convicted and executed, 


In the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, he fad, much of the leaven 
of republicaniſm remained. There 
werealſo Fifth-monarchy men, who, 

"x indeed, 
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indeed, differed from the republi- 
cans of the preſent day, who wiſh- 
ed for no king, as they adhered to 
the idea of a king of a certain de- 
ſcription. He juſtified the words, 
« and conſtitution, which had been 
inſerted in -the clauſe, after the 
words, * eftablified government,” 
in the ſecond part of the bill; He 
conſidered the words, as, in every 
view, - proper and liamentar̃y. 
Reſpecting ſedition, be could not 
agree with inſinuations that ſeven 
years“ tranſportation was too ſevere 
a puniſhment for the ſecond of- 
fencez and though told that it 
would give diſſatisfaction without 
doors, he would not allow this cir- 
cumſtance to influence his mind, 
in ſpite of the unpopularity his con- 
duct might — He con- 
cluded with ſome compliments to 


the known humanity and fortitude ' 


of his majeſty. © . | 

After ſome explanation between 
lord Grenville and lord Lauderdale, 
the duke of Norfolk roſe, and con- 
tended that the doctrine of reſiſt- 
ance was a principle of the conſti- 
tution, to which the family of Brunſ- 
wick owed their elevation, and 
which in every ſituation he would 
remember, though he would not 
fix the preciſe occaſion on which 
it ought to be employed. He was 
of opinion, that; from the evidence 
ey had received at the bar on the 
f day of the ſeſſion, ſome me- 
ſure might have been propoſed to 
prong his majeſty from being mo- 
eſted in his paſſage to and from 

rliament; which he thought not 
uthciently provided for by the ſta- 
tute of Edward the Third; yet, he 
laid, that in its preſent form, and 
embracing ſuch a variety of ob- 
jects, he would certainly vote a- 
gainſt the bill. 
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The earl of Abingdon oppoſed. 
the bill; and unaccountably intro- 
duced ſome obſervations on his own 
caſe, and on the late Mr, Eſtwick: 

The duke of Leeds ſaid, that his 
reſpect for the ſacred perſon of his 
majeſty would induce him to con- 
ſent to go into a committee with the 
bill, in hopes that it might be ſo 
qualified, as to afford a ſure pro- 
tection to the king v ithout violat- 
ing the rights of the people. He 
would with to leave out the. word 
« government” altogether. It was 
more general, and capable of a 
wider latitude of conſtruction, even 
than the word 4 conflitution.” _ 
The marquis Townſend faw no- 
thing in the bill to prevent coun- 
ties- from ery: on public 
meaſures, and exprefling their free 
opinion on evety ſubjeRt. 

The duke of Bedford concluded 
the debate by ſaying, that no ſatis- 
tisfatory anſwers bad been given 
to the arguments againſt this bill; 
but ſpecial care had been taken to 
miſapprehend what had fallen from 
him and others. This bill, in his 
opinion, did not give any addi- 
tional ſecurity to his majeſty, while 
it affected the moſt valuable rights 
of Engliſhmen ; and therefore he 
again declared that he ſhould think 
it his duty to give the bill the moſt 
decided oppoſition in every legal 
way that it could be oppoſed, and 
that in every ſtage both in the 
houſe and out of it; for if that bill 

ſſed into a law, there was ſuch an 

fringement in the conſtitution as 
no man could contemplate without 
horror. f 

Thequeſtion was then put, and the 
houſe divided: contents 56, proxies 
23—non contents 7, proxy 1*, - 

The bill was then ordered to be 
committed the next day, 


*The minority were, the duke of Bedford, the earl of Lauderdale, the earl of Abingdon, 
lord viſcount Chedwotth, the cart of Derby, the earl of Beſboroughy lord. viſcount St. John. 


Proxy, carl of Guildford. 
1796. 
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In the hohſe of commons, on the 
ſame day, November 10, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved the 
order of the day, for taking into 
conſideration his majeſty's procla- 
mations of October 31, and No- 
vember 4, 1795. 

Mr. Pitt painted in glowing co- 
lours the ſtrong impreſſions which 
the criminal and outrageous inſult 


committed upon his majeſty in _ 
ion, 


ſon, on the firſt day of the ſe 


had made upon the minds of all 


his ſubjects, and remarked, that 
thoſe outrages proceeded from cir- 
cumſtances upon which he meant 
to ground the proceedings of that 
night. If, under this firſt impreſ- 
ſion, every man ſhould think him- 


ſelf called upon by the affection he 
owed to the perſon of the ſove- 


reign, to apply a remedy to thoſe 
very alarming ſymptoms (which he 
preſumed would be the caſe) ano- 
ther impreſſion would ariſe out of 
it, equally forcible, namely, that 
they would do this buſineſs but by 
halves, if they directed their atten- 
tion ſolely to that ſeparate attack 
upon the perſon of his majeſty, and 
not to thoſe formidable circum- 
ſtances which were connected with 


it in point of principle, and which 


produced it in point of fact. If 
the houſe meant ſuch enormities 
ſhould be totally averted, they 
ſhould adopt ſome means to prevent 
thoſe ſeditious aſſemblies, which 
ſerved as vehicles to faction and 
diſloyalty, which fanned and kept 
alive the flame of diſaffection, and 
filled the minds of the people with 
diſcontent. | 

His motion was not, therefore, 
to alter or enforce the laws for the 
King's ſafety, becauſe the other 
houſe had then before them a'bill 
to that effect; but to prevent thoſe 
meetings to which all the miſchiefs he 


had mentioned might be attributed. 
The meetings to which he allud- 
ed were of two deſcriptions; the 
firſt, under a pretext of petitioning 
parliament for rights of which they 
affected to be deprived, agitated 
queſtions, and promulgated opini- 
ons, hoſtile to the exiſting govern- 
ment, and tending to bring it into 
diſrepute with the people. The 
other deſcription, though leſs nu- 
merous, not leſs public nor leſs 
dangerous, was concerted evident - 
ly for the purpoſe of 8 
unjuſt grounds of jealouſy and diſ- 
content, and of — the 
eople to acts of even treaſon itſelf, 
oth theſe required ſome ſtrong law 
to prevent them; for if the arm 
of the executive government was 
not ſtrengthened by ſuch a law, 
they would be continued, if not to 
the utter ruin, at leaſt to the diſ- 
grace of the country. 
No man would deny the right of 
the people to expreſs their opinions 
on political men and meaſures, 
and to diſcuſs and aſſert their right 
of petitioning all the branches of 
the legiſlature ; but it was the duty 
of the houſe to prevent theſe pri. 
vileges from being made a pretext 


for ſubverting the eſtabliſhed go- 


vernment of the country. He con- 
feſſed, however, that it was neceſſary 
to proceed with caution in this bu- 
ſineſs, leſt, on the one hand, they 
ſhould encroach on the rights of the 
people, or, on the other, ſuffer the 
abuſe of thoſe rights to become the 
inſtrument of their total extinction. 
This matter ought to be attended 
to in the detail; but the houſe 
would ſee, that at prefent, the real 
queſtion was, did not the preſſure 
of the moment call for ſome re- 

medy ?” x 
According to the. beſt opinions 
he could collect, the great point 
wanted 
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wanted then was a more ctear and 
defined power in the magiſtrate, to 
diſperſe and put an end to all meet- 
ings likely to be productive of con- 
fequences ſuch as were already men- 
tioneck: he by no means meant this 
power of diſperſion to extend to 
meetings obviouſly lawful, and held 
for legal purpoſes; but that in every 
caſe of a numerous meeting of hat- 
ever nature, or under whatever co- 
tour, notice ſhould be given, fo as 
to enable the magiſtrate to keep a 
watchful eye over their proceed- 
ings—to recognize the power of the 
magiſtrate to be preſent at ſuch 
meetings, and to enforce penalties 
on thoſe: who ſhould obſtruct him 
in doing ſo; and, on whatever BY 
text the meeting might be held, if 
it appeared to be of a kind that was 
likely to promote ſedition againſt 
government, to inveſt the magi- 
ſtrate with power to apprehend the 
perſons on the ſpot—to make any 
obſtruction to the magiſtrate felony 
—and to make a proviſion, that if 
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which all houſes wherein improper 


meetings were held on a Sunday, 
were to be treated as di/orderly houſes. 
And, to avoid evaſion, the clauſe 
ſhould apply to every houſe whereia 
any people meet, 4 exceeding, by-a 
certain number to be ſtated in the 
Act, the real family of the houſe.” 
“go convinced am I,“ ſaid he, *that 
there can be but one feeling, and 
one opinion, that ſome —_— of 
this kind is neceſſary; [here:a cry 
of „hear!“ on the oppoſite ſide} 
and fo little am I ſhaken in that 
conviction by the adverſe vocife- 
ration of « hear ! hear ““ that I am 
ſure I ſhould but ſhe a diſtruſt of 
the cauſe if I ſaid -any more. I 
will therefore only move, 

That leave be given to bring in 
a bill for the more effectually pre- 


venting ſeditious meetings and 
aſſe mblies.“ e | 
When the ſpeaker had read the 


motion, Mr. Fox roſe, and ſaid that 


he felt as much horror at the attempt 


which had been made againſt his 


erreſting ſhould not be found ſuffi-— majeſty as any man in this king- 


cient to diſperſe the meeting, they 
ſhould be diſperſed in the ſame 
manner, and under the ſame penal- 
ties, as thoſe contained in the Riot 
Act. This ſummary power in the 
magiſtrate, white it would ſtill leave 
to the people the fair right to peti- 
tion, — - a one 32 
the other, prevent the abuſe of it. 
This, he ſaid, was the outline of the 
bill he meant to propoſe. 

Under the other deſcription of 
meetings, through which the minds 
of the people were -poiſoned, fell 
thoſe of public lecturers, who made 
the diſſemination of 'ſedition the 
lource of a livelihvod. To them he 
thought it would be proper to 
apply regulations, ſomewhat like 
thoſe that paſſed, about fourteen 
years before, in an Act which was 


alled - Mansfield's Act, and by 


dom; but the did not think he 
ſhould expreſs well his feelings, if he 
declared that his indignation at what 
happened even on that day, was 
more than equal to what he felt 
from what he had heard that night. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
ought to ſhew the neceſſity of the 
bill he propoſed; if he meant to 
me the neceſſity upon the aſ- 
umption that what happened on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion was in con- 
ſequence of what paſſed at the meet - 
ings to which he had alluded, he 
believed he would fail in the at- 
tempt. It was ſaid there was a ſe - 
ditious meeting held ſomewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis a few days before the meeting 
of parliament; that at ſuch meet» 


ing very alarming proceedings had 
ta 


en place, ſtriking at the very 
B 2 exiſtence 
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exiſtence of parliament itſelf, If 
ſuch meetings were held, and fuch 
ſpeeches were made, the ſpeakers 
were amenable to the law, and, 
when proven guilty, were liable to 
adequate puniſhment. But this 
bill was to proceed upon the flimſy 
pretext that all the violence and 
outrage that had been offered to 
his majeſty was the reſult of this 
meeting ; of which there was not 
the colour of a proof. | 

It had been aſked, whether the 
houſe ſhould not endeavour to pre- 
vent the repetition of ſuch an in- 
ſult? Undoubtedly it ſhould, But 
then it ſhould be upon evidence; 
and here the right of perſons meet- 
ing any where, to conſult on pub- 
lic meaſures, was to be affected in 
conſequence of what happened to 
his majeſty on the firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, although there was no evi- 
dence to prove that the; outrage 


aroſe from any proceedings that 


were had at any public meeting 
previous to that day. Whatever 
ome perſons might think to the 
contrary, the proclamation was 
not evidence: many had thought 
ptoclamations to be the acts of mi- 
niſters for certain purpoſes of their 
own, for the increaſe of power. 
The right honourable gentleman 
who propoſed the bill, fpoke with 
eaſe on the rights of the ſubject, as 
if he intended to bring the public 
to fubmit to the moſt rigid de- 
fpotiſm. In that detail, Mr. Fox 
aid, he ſhould never take a ſhare, 
{dr he would never attend the de- 
tall of a meaſure which in its eſſence 
He contended, 
that public meetings for the dif- 
cuſſion of public ſubjeRts were not 
only lawful, but the very eſſence of 


the conſtitution, and of the liberties 


which Engliſhmen enjoyed. The 
mover of the bill had ſaid that theſe 
tings were not to be prevented, 


they were only to be regulated, 
66 Attend,” ſaid Mr, Fox, “ to his 
regulation, I thought I knew the 
rights of man, and the rights of 
Engliſhmen. | Here was a great cry 
of hay hear I] What,“ faid he, 
&« is it a flip, do you ſuppoſe, and 
that rhe I of man is a ſentence 
without a meaning? Have men no 
natural rights? If fo, Engliſhmen's 
rights can have no exiſtence. The 
rights of man, I fay, are clear: man 
has natural rights; and he who de- 
nies it, is ignorant of the baſis of a 
free government; he is ignorant of 
the firſt principles of ours, for theſe 
rights are naturally connected with 
the beſt parts of the hiftory of our 
country,” , - 
The people, he ſaid, had al- 
ways a right to diſcufs their griev- 
ances, and to petition, for redreſs, 
not only the houfes of parliament, 
but even the king himſelf; but now, 
it feems, they are not to do ſo, un- 
leſs notice be given to a magiſtrate, 
that he may become a witneſs of 
their 8 This attendant 
magiſtrate, this jealous witneſs, was 
empowered to arreſt any perſon 
whom he in his wiſdom thought 
had uttered any thing ſeditious. 
Not only ſo; he had power to diſ- 
ſolve the meeting at his own will. 
gay, at once,” ſaid Mr. Fox, “that 
a free conſtitution is no longer 
ſuitable to us; conduct yourſelves 
at once as the ſenators of Denmark 


did : lay down your freedom, and, 


acknowledge and accept of deſpo- 
tiſm; but do not mock the nnder- 
ſtandings and the feelings of man- 
kind, by telling the world that you 
are free. Can a meeting, undet 
ſuch reſtrictions as the bill requires 
be called a meeting of free people! 
Is it poſlible that the feelings of the 
people of this country ſhould be 
thus inſulted ? Is it poſſible to mak? 
the people of this country * 
| * 
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that this plan is any thing but a 
total annihilation of their liberty?“ 
Mr. Fox then adverted to what 
had fallen from Mr. Pitt reſpecting 
« Mansfield's Act,“ and obſerved, 
that from this the hon. gentleman 
thought himſelf authorized to brin 
in a bill to prevent the diſcuſſion o 
queſtions on any day; and this was 
to be applicable to all places where 
money was to be taken, merely on 
an allegation that ſuch queſtion 
might produce miſchief, But this 


w2s not to be all—it was applica- _ 


ble, it ſeems, to places where no 
money was to be taken, becauſe in 
truth perſons might be admitted by 
means of tickets; and they muſt not 
amount to a number beyond a cer- 
tain one which the miniſter ſhould 
be pleaſed to inſert in his bill, un- 
leſs duly licenſed by a magiſtrate. 
He would aſk again— Was this, or 
was it not, to prevent all political 
9 wlatever? 

« Behold,” ſaid he, “the ſtate of 
a free Engliſhman! Before he can 
diſcuſs any topic which involves 
his/ liberty or his rights, he is to 
ſend to a iſtrate, who is to at- 
tend the diſcuſſion that magiſtrate 
cannot prevent the meeting; but he 
can prevent the ſpeaking, becauſe 
he can allege that what is ſaid 
has a tendency to diſturb the peace 
and tranquillity of this realm. He 
hoped the people would be alarmed 
at the danger their liberties were 
then in, and afſemble, while they 
might, to diſcuſs the beſt means of 
preſerving them from the encroach- 
ments of the propoſed bill, and 
ſtate their abhorrence of the prin- 
ciple of this proceeding. Thoſe 
who did not take this ſtep, he ſhould 
Poe nce traitors to their country. 

uppoſe, for a moment, that the 
only object which the authors of 
this meaſure have in view, be to 
prevent a revolution in this coun» 
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try : if this were thelr real motive, 
how could they think to avoid ſuch 


an evil by proceeding upon a plan 
which has no reſpe& for the liber- 
ties of the people, no eſteem for tlle 
experience to be derived from a pe- 
rufal of our hiſtory ? Good God, 
Sir!“ exclaimed Mr. Fox, „I have 
ſeen and have heard of revolu- 


tions in different ſtates: but they 
were not owing to the freedom of 
popular opinions, nor to the fa- 


cility of popular meetings; they 
were owing to the very reverſe of 


theſe; therefore we ought to put, 
ourſelves in a ſtate as different from. 


them as poſſible. But, unfortu- 
nately, the preſent miniſters are 
leading us into a fituation as nearl 

fimilar as they can to thoſe in which 
theſe revolutions happened; parti- 


cularly to that which at this hour 


is moſt intereſting to us, the reign 
of Charles the Firſt,” 

Mr. Fox next adverted to the 
French revolution, and defired Eng- 
liſhmen to obſerve, what brought 
about the revolution there; and 
they would find that it was not to 
be attributed to the facility of pub- 
lic meetings, but on the contrary ta 
their lettres de cachet, and other means 
which were employed to prevent. 
the public from manifeſting their 
opinions on the affairs of govern- 
ment. We ſhould, therefore, to 
avoid diſtreſs ſimilar to theirs, 
avoid the cauſe that occaſioned it. 
If the complaints of the people be 
unfounded, there can be nothing to 
fear ; for the more vehemently and 
loudly they expreſs them, if they 
be. groundieſs, the leſs effect will 
they ultimately produce; but if a 
ſtop be put to this vent for the 
ill- humour of the body politic, 
there can be no alternative between 
abject ſubmiſſion and violent re- 
ſiſtance. He concluded by obſerv- 
ing, that, if this bill was braught in, 
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he ſhould think it his duty to move. 


for a call of the houſe. 

Mr. Stanley obſerved, that if this 
bill paſſed into a law, we were upon 
the eve of a revolution. He ex- 

reſſed his aſtoniſhment . at the 

lindneſs of miniſters in adopting 
ſuch a meaſure; men were not ſo 
blind, he ſaid, if laws were properl 
adminiſtered, and their happineſs 
even partially ſecured, as to fly in 
the face of evil, and riſk all the 
danger and inſecurity conſequent 
upon public diſorder. The cele- 
brated Monteſquieu had aſſerted 
that the ſureſt proof of à country's 
verging on deſtruction was an enor- 
mous increaſe of penal laws; on 
that ground alone, if there were not 
numerous others more powerſul, 
he ſhould oppoſe the bill, The 
exiſting laws were, he thought, 
every way. ſufficient to arm the 
magiſtrate with proper power for 
the ſuppreſſion of illegal meetings. 
Mr. Stanley conſidered the preſent 
bill as a libel on the loyalty of Eng- 
liſnmen, and concluded with de- 
claring his affection for that conſti- 
tution which he had been taught 
from his earlieſt infancy to admire, 
and which he now feared was about 
to be ſubverted; a meaſure which 
would make him abhor the authors 
of it for the remainder of his life. 

Sir William Pulteney ſaid, gen- 
tlemen would do well to enquire 
whether the preſent meaſure was 
likely to produce ſuch an infringe- 
ment upon the privileges of the peo- 
ple as had been alleged, before they 

ve it a bad colour with the pub- 

a 
Sir - William agreed that the 


meaſure would militate againft li- 
berty, if it prevented free diſcuſſion: 
but he thought that the bill did not 
go to ſuppreſs the liberty of the 
preſs, which was a mode of diſ- 
cuſſing all popular and political 
topics, fully adequate to all the pur- 

oſes of the community, and which 
— ſhould be ſorry to ſee ſurren- 
dered. That alone was ſufficient 
to maintain the bleſſings of the 
conſtitution; and that could not 
exiſt in a republican form of go- 
vernment, in an abſolute govern- 
ment, or in any form of govern- 
ment which he knew, except a li- 
mited monarchy, ſuch as we hap- 
pily enjoyed. In ſuch inflamma« 
tory aſſemblies as thoſe in queſtion, 
where ſedition was copiouſly dealt 
out to the multitude, there ought 


to be fomething to ſave the public 


mind from imbibing the inſidious 
poiſon. The great danger of ſuch 
meetings was, that they only heard 
one fide of a queſtion ; and their 
ignorance and want of information 
led them on to action, without con- 
ſidering what ought to be ſaid on 
the other ſide. 

The regulations of policy and 
law, he ſald, ought to be ſuited to 
circumſtances and times; at one 
time a people might be raſh, as in 
the preſent inſtance ; at another, 
ſluggiſn; it was then the buſineſs 
of legiſlators to apply their remedy 
to the occaſion. He attempted” to 
ſet Mr. Fox right in his aſſertion 
that ſuch a meaſure was never re- 


ſorted to in any free country. Even 


in America no meeting of the peo- 
ple could he held without the pre- 
ſence of the magiſtrate . It was 


* We ſuſpected this aſſertion to be erroneous, when it firſt reached our ears. We have 
ſinee made enquiry, ayd are informed, from good authority, that, in America, whoever 
pleaſes may call a meeting—as many as pleaſe may meet, when, where, and as often as 
they chooſe—todiſeuſs whatever ſubjects they think proper—and that no magiſirate has the 
ſmalleſt authority to intertere—unleſs the tacit implied authority which is veſted in every 
magiſtrate in every country—to igterpoſe in caſe of acts of violence, and outrageous 


proper 
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proper that ſuch a power ſhould be 
given to the magiſtrate, to ſet ſuch 
aſſemblies to rights; if treaſonable 
proceedings were the avowed in- 
tention of any bodies of men, trea- 
ſon ought not to be tamely ſutfered 
in this or any country. the ma- 
giſtrate exceeded his powers, he 
might be puniſhed ; there was no 
fear that liberty would be ſurren- 
dered in a country where the juries 
were judges whether a publication 
was a libel, or not. He gave his 
ſupport to the bill, becauſe he 
thought it would remedy an evil, 
without infringing the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

Mr. N. B. Halb expreſſed his 
unwillingneſs to preſs forward to 
claim the notice of the houſe. But 
when a town was beſieged, he ſaid, 
the moſt peaceful inhabitant muſt 
come forward to handle the muſ- 
quet or line the battery; he had 
long contented himſelf in the ſilent 
enjoyment of the ineſtimable privi- 
leges of a free-born Engliſhman, 
He diſagreed with the majority of 
the hou: with reſpect to the war: 
but there he ſtopt. He approved 
of the firſt proclamation, offering 
a great reward for the apprehenſion 
of thoſe who ſo — inſulted 


the king in his way to parliament. 


If any flagitious miſcreant had been 
ſeen to, throw a ſtone at the king's 
carriage, the inveſtigation ought to 
have been followed up with the ut- 
moſt degree of exactneſs; but he 
appealed to the breaſt of every 
gentleman, in that. houſe, whether, 
with this clue to à perfect know- 
ledge of the caſe, it would not have 
been more proper to have purſued 
that inveſtigation upon the grounds 

t. informatſon upon = than 
to have turned ſhortly round into 
a totally new of reſearch, and 
ſhifted- the fuſpicion to a quite dif- 
ferent quarter. He owned, that 
when he ſaw the third proclamation, 
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the object of their preſent diſcuſſion, 
he was ſurpriſed and alarmed. Be- 
cauſe a riotous and ſtarving mob 
inſulted his majeſty, and ap 

to aim at his life on a certain day. 
a mob evidently exaſperated - 
ſonal ſufferin 4 calling to ey — 
mon father of his people for peace 
and bread, —are their outrages to be 


attributed to a peaceable aſſembly 


of perſons, whoſe behaviour was 
in every reſpe& tranquil and exem+ 
2 the day before, had 

een convened to deliberate on tho 
means of legally reſtoring their po- 
litical rights? There was not the 
ſlighteſt ſymptom, or the moſt 
diſtant hint inſinuated, that thoſe 
mean and deſpicable perſons who 
inſulted his majeſty on the firſt day 
of the ſeſſions, had been ſeen at the 
peaceable meeting held near Co- 
penhagen houſe. He had no heſi - 
tation in declaring that the alarm, 
ſo induſtriouſly ſpread in the latter 
end of 1792, againſt the different 
ſocieties united for the purpoſe of 
procuring a parliamentary reform, 
was very conſiſtent and natural to, 
an adminiſtration who were about 
to adopt the very meaſures they had 


reprobated in their predeceſſors. - 


The calling out of the militia at a 
moſt unuſual ſeaſon, of apprehend- 
ing ſundry. perſons, and feixing a 
voluminous maſs of papers, under 
the pretence that the conſtitution 
was in danger, was admirably well 
calculated to annihilate the moſt 
diſtant hopes of theſe ſocieties in 
future, and commence a reign of 
terror which no ſucceeding oppo- 
ſition would have been able to. 
ſhake, After a long lapſe ob time, 
the perſonsimpriſoned were brought 
to trial: but, thank God, the inte- 
grity of a jury empanelled in the 
metropolis, in the very vortex of 
miniſterial influence, tuddenly di- 
ſperſed the tremendous. cloud, and 
left nothing for miniſters but the 
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miſerable ſhift of the poſſibility of 


an e eee without con- 
Finding themſelves foiled | 


in this attempt to annihilate the 
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ſocieties for procuring. a parlia- 
mentary reform, miniſters thought 
proper to change the mode of pro- 
ceeging, and wy one blow to quaih 
not only theſe exiſting ſocieties, 


but even the poſſibility of their ever 
_ exiſting 


in future. Mr. Halhed 
concluded a ſpeech of conſiderable 


length with obſerving, that every 


ſentence of the proclamation was a 
mere aſſumption of fact, without 
any proof whatever. 

Mr. Maurice Robinſon. ſaid that 
he had heard: that night from an 
honourable baronet, à ſophiſtical 
explanation of the nature of the 
bill, more dangerous, becauſe moge 


inſidious, than the open avawal of 


the chancellor of the exchequer. 


By this bill the intereſts of the ſove- 


reign were oppoſed to thoſe of the 
people ; whereas it had generally 

een held, that the ſovereign was 
the third hranch of the legiſlature, 
and was bound to defend the de- 
mocratical intereſts as well as his 
own. He was not aſtoniſhed at the 
want of evidence to ſupport the 
bold aſſertions of miniſters. The 
Romans, he obſerved, felt no ſur- 
prize when Caligula made his horſe 
a conſul, becauſe his antecedent 
conduct would have juſtified any 
extreme of deſpotiſm, however ab- 
ſurd; but he Ka not pretend that 
his horſe was a Roman ſenator. 
Mr. Robinſon contended that the 


interference of a magiſtrate, at a- 


blic meeting of peaceable ſub. 


jects, would be an arbitrary mea- 


ure, He alſo alluded to a member 
of that houſe, who had propoſed a 
bill to diminiſh the benefits ariſin 
from a trial by jury in the eit of 
London. He concluded withobſerv- 
ing, that he could conſider the bill in 


no gther view than as al exęcrn· 
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— compound of oppreſſion and 
olly. | 

Mr. Alderman Luſhington came 
forward to obviate an aſſertion which 
had been made reſpecting his at- 
tempting to leſſen the benefits ariſin 
from the trial by jury, and ſaid, 
that when the matter was more fully 
diſcuſſed, it would appear whetheror 
not ſuch an imputation was fairly 
charged upon him. He then advert- 
ed: to the bill propoſed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and ſaid, 
that, when be conſidered the daring 
inſult which been offered to 
his majeſty, and the various ſediti- 
ous and tumultuous meetings which 
had been held near the metropolis, 
he thought the ſtrong meaſures of 
the honourable gentleman neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of the con- 
ſtitution. If a negative was put to 
this bill, he would venture to ſay, 
that not only every man in that 
houſe, but millions without the 
houſe, would lament the day when 
it was rejected. 

The alderman took notice of the 
expreſſion of Mr. Fox relative to 
the rights of man, and obſerved, 
that he had no doubt but the ho- 
nourable gentleman was aware of 
the rights of ſocial compact; he 
was perſuaded, he could not mean 
to allude to the rights of nature in 
oppoſition to civilization and ſub- 
ordination. He concluded with ob- 
ſerving, that, if magiſtrates inter- 
poſed the authority given them by 
the bill in an undue and unconſti- 
tutional manner, there would be 
many found who were able and 
willing to bring them to juſtice, 
and affert the liberty of the people. 
Mr. Curwen declared his ab- 
horrence of the attempt whick had 
been made that night to deprive the 
ſubje& of his beſt and deareſt pri- 
vilege. No man deprecated more 
than he did the idea of an attack 
upon the ſovereign, but if any thing, 
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in a Oy TT could endanger the delivered, of the moſt ſeditions and 

ſon of his majeſty, it would be inflammatory nature. That all this 
the propoſed bill. It was true that had not been without effecl, was 
the honourable gentleman who too manifeſt from the daring inſult 
brought it into that houſe, had ſuf- offered to his majeſty. He thought 
ficient cauſe to ſuppreſs the voice adminiſtration deſerved the thanks 
of the people, becauſe he had fuf- of the nation for taking meaſures 
fered from it. What was it that to prevent the like outrages in fu- 


put a ſtop to the Spaniſh arma- ture, He did not regard the bilt 


ments? Not the majority of that propoſed by his right hon. friend as 
houſe, but the voice of the people. militating againſt the right of diſ- 
What was it that _ a ſtop to the cuſſing political queſtions, aud ex- 
Ruffian war? The voice of the prefling to parliament the national 
people. To preſerve this voice in- will; he rather thought that right 
violate, he would riſk his life and would acquire new life and vigour; 
property; and it was indifferent when thoſe aſſemblies, at which 
to him, if the bill ſhould paſs, whe- . public diſcuſſions took place, ſhould 
ther the conſtitution was deſtroyed be brought under proper regula- 
by deſpotiſm, or an inſurrection of tions. He confeſſed, however, that 
the people. He ſaid this bill was it was not willingly that he reſorted 
fabricated only for the convenience to this bill; all that was left to him 
of miniſters, who wiſhed to put a was a choice of difficulties. 
ſtop to complaints againſt them ta Reſp-Ring that part o. the 
the throne : after his majeſty in his poſed meaſure which related to ſe- 
ſpeech had ſpoken of the general ditious clubs and debating ſocieties, 
moderation an1 good behaviour of he thougt tiere could hardly be 
the people, both houſes of parlia- two opinions. After ſome obſer» 
ment were called upon to paſs a vations upon what had fallen from 
bill which no miniſter before pre- Mr, Fox relative to clubs and ſoci- 
ſumed to bring forward. He was eties, Mr. Wilberforce ſaid he had 
aſſured that the country had only to always conſi-lered it as the grand 
be appriſed of its danger, and the preſervative of the Britiſh conſti- 
bill would never paſs. tution, that there was a popular aſ- 
Mr. Wilberforce approved of the ſembly, the houſe of commons, in 
general principle of the bill, For which all popular grievances might 
the three laſt years, he ſaid, attempts be properly and freely diſcuſſed, to 
had been made to poiſon the minds which the people might be encou- 
of the people with thoſe falſe prin- raged without fear to bring their 
ciples of liberty which had pro- complaints, where they would be 
duced ſuch extenſive miſchief ina ſure to find able advocates for re- 
neighbouring country ; it was not moving their grievances. X 
only French politics which were Jt was with more. concern than 
attempted to be introduced here, ſurprize, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that he 
but French philoſophy alſo; in the had heard the approbation of the 
numerous publications in which laſt ſpeaker to hy motion af that 
thoſe doctrines were introduced, evening; but he thought that the 
there was a marked contempt for right honourable gentleman who 
every thing ſacred, an avowed op- introduced the motion, had been 
Poſition to the religion as well as ſtruck dumb with ſhame from the 
to the conſtitution of Great Britain. ſtrong and irreſiſtible arguments 
Lectures were given, and harangues urged by Mr, Fox againſt the na- 
E271 - Prot 
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ture and dangerous tendeney of the 


bill in queſtion: and he hoped they 
would have produced the aban 


donment of his project. 


The honourable gentleman who 


ſpoke laſt, agreed to the meaſure, 


becauſe he was deſirous of handing 
down the —— 7 8 _ 
red to poſterity. He had unfor- 
— cer that the bill in 
eſtion was one of the firſt to de- 


u 
firoy thoſeliberties. Mr. Sheridan 


remarked the evident contradictions 
* miniſters AK 1 
reſpecting the loyalty of the people. 
Vir. Jenkinſon had aforted at he 
opening of the ſeſſion, that one 
bleſſed conſequence of the war was, 
that it had eradicated French prin- 
ciples: it now appeared that. this 
aſſertion was erroneous, and that, 
after a year of — — 
approaching, theſe principles were 
— — — 2 He re- 


minded Mr. Alderman Luſnhington, 


who had declaimed againſt reform- 
ers, and proteſted againſt locking 
up his intellects in a ſtrong box in 
deference to his great grandfather, 
that he had once been an advocate 
for parliamentary reform; and as he 
thought that at Copenhagen-houſe 
the attendance of a magiſtrate was 
eſſential, ſo Mr. Sheridan thought 
that the attendance of the bhonour- 
able gentleman in future with the 
frients of the people, which was a 
name he had probably an averſion. 
to nw, would be of very great ad- 
vantage, as they ſhould not only 
have the attendance of a very zeal- 
ous reformer, but a magiſtrate in 


the ſame perſon, only they might 


with to difpenſe with his bevy of 


conſtables. | 


Another gentleman (fir William 
Pulteney) had treated the ſubject 
with levity, by obſerving, that in 
America it was uſual for a magi- 
ſtrate to attend every public aſſem- 


bly, by way of letting the people /- 
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know both fides of. the- queſtion, 
and ſetting them 1 Hence 
it was clear, that in England his 
worſhip was not to be appointed to 
attend all publio meetings ſo much 
to take up the orators, as ta take wp 
their arguments. He hinted at the 


depreſled ſtate of thoſe inkabitants' 


(Weſtminſter for inſtance), whaſe 
diſcuſſions upon public grievances 
were liable to be put an end to by 
* who were penſioners, 
and mere dependants of the mi- 


niſter. With regard to the aſſault 


upon his majeſty, he believed in his 
ſoul and conſcience that all the tu- 
mults had been raiſed by that immenſe 
army of ſpies which had been diſ- 
banded, He concluded by de- 


claring that he hoped the houſe. 
would not ſuffer ſuch a libel as this 
bill to paſs; for if it were to paſs, 


he ſhould think it unworthy to 


make uſe of that excluſive privilege. 


which is allowed to the members of 
that houſe, to be the prattling repre= 
ſentative of a dumb and enſlaved 


people, 


Mr. Martin ſaid he believed in 
his conſcience that the right ho- 


nourable gentleman had taken ad- 
vantage of what had happened, to, 
rouſe a ſpirit in the country to ſup- 
port the intolerable meaſures of his 

overnment. Every town in Eng- 
and was almoſt full of ſoldiers ; he 


had a little time before paſſed. 


through Oxford, where he hoped to 


enjoy alittle repoſe from the active 


ſcenes of life; but he had heard 
there more drums, trumpets, and 
fifes, than college bells. He re- 


membered the day when no mem 


ber of that houſe would dare to have 


propoſed ſuch a meaſure as this of 


the chancellor of the exchequer. 

The bill was ftrenuouſly defended 
by the ſecretary at war (Mr. Wind- 
ham), 


I berties of this country deing gone: 
but the aflextions were ſupported: 
y 


He bad heard much of the 
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very little reaſoning. The ho- 
— gentlemen — the other 
ſide of the houſe had long been too 
much in uniſon with the public 
meetings referred to in the propoſed 
bill: therefore it was not ſurprizing 
that they ſhould both think the 


ſame upon the preſent occaſion. It 


was not, however, from ſuch opi- 
nions that the houſe was to form 
its ideas. No man could doubt 
that a number of men in this coun- 


try were engaged in deſigns to ſub- 


vert the conſtitution. Certain gen- 


tlemen exulted at that circumſtance. 


If the law at preſent did not reach 
thoſe focieties, it was fit that-a law 
ſbould be made for them, becauſe 
their principles went directly to de- 
ſtroy the conſtitution. Whether 
certain doctrines had made a pro- 
greſs in the country, and whether 
they were attended with danger, 
or were likely to be ſo, was the ifſue 
between them, and on which he call - 


ed for judgment. He then adverted 


to the French revolution, and ſaid 
that the preſent rulers in France 
had endeavoured to exterminate all 
traces of ancient inſtitutions, and had 
attempted to make the world adopt 
new principles. Was there a coun- 
try in Europe ſafe from the poiſon 
of theſe principles? It was evident 
there was a ſet of men in this coun- 
try, who openly profeſſed an at- 
tachment to the French republic, 
who wiſhed them ſucceſs, and only 
waited for an opportunity to co- 
yams with them and join them. 
o ſay that the war againſt France 
was not ju, was an outrage againſt 
the common ſenſe of every man!!! 
He added that- the progreſs of laws 
and crimes muſt go hand in hand. 
hen new. offences occur, new 
laws muſt be enacted to meet them. 
The only queſtion was, whether 


this remedy was to be applied, or 

whether thoſe ſocieties and their 

meetings were to be permitted to 
8 9 


that moment, the 
thoſe very principles was made the 


50 on preaching ſedition and trea . 
on as much as they pleaſed ? They 
had circulated hand- bills and pa- 
pers of a nature too ſcandatous to: 


be ſtated. They mentioned direct- 


ly the aſſaſſination of the ſovereign; 
and this was followed in à few days 
by an actual attack upon him. No 
government that ever exiſted per- 
mitted ſuch meetings; and an 


 argumentum ad hominem, the glorinus 


ſyſtem of new French liberty did 
not admit them. ene 
Mr. Grey obſerved that the de- 
cline and abjuration of violent de- 
mocratic principles had on a former 
occaſion been much dwelt on, as 
the happy effect of the war; yet at 
prevalence. of 


ground of the bill propoſed by mi- 
niſters. It was argued in favour of 
the motion, that the ſpirit of turbu - 
lence and diſcontent was increaſing : 
in this country, and the bill intend- 
ed to be brought in by miniſters 
was thought a neceſſary meaſure to 
ſecure the conſtitution from inva- 
ſion. He allowed that diſcontents 


did prevail in the nation; but if 


thoſe diſcontents were properly 
traced, they would be * found; to 


have originated from the corruption 


and folly of miniſters, in plunging 
the country into an unjuſt war, 
which produced calamities they 
were unable to alleviate or redreſs. 
He next went into an examination 
of the propoſed bill, and declared 
that he could not ſee any connec 
tion between the meeting at Co- 
penhagen-houſe, and the outrage 
which had been committed on his 
ne, perſon; ſo far from it, 
he ſaid, he would rather incur the 
imputation of acting with thoſe 
men to whom miniſters alluded, 
than ſuffer the motion made that 
night to paſs without his moſt mark / 
ed diſapprobation ; conſidering it, 
as he did, as an attempt to rob the 
people 
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le of their deareſt rights, and 
enſlave the nation. As ſome of the 
members on the miniſterial ſide of 
the houfe had alluded to the perſons 
who were acquitted in the trials for 
high trtaſon, Mr, Grey took that 

portunity of aſſerting that he ex- 
2 in their acquittal; and conſi- 
dered that Britiſh liberty was in 
that inſtance, by the conſtitutional 
exertions of @ jury, reſcued from 
the moſt flagitidus and daring at- 
tack ever made upon it. He be- 
lieved miniſters were deeply affect- 
ed that they had not fucceeded on 
that occaſion; but ĩt appeared from 
the preſent motion, that they in- 
tended to ſecure their ſucceſs on a 
future day. Are not the laws, 
as they now ſtand,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grey, © ſufficieat to prevent or 
ſuppreſs feditious meetings? What 
tumult occurred in confequence of 
the meeting at Copenhagen-houſe ? 


in the moſt peaceable manner; and 
the ſpeeches delivered there, of 
which fuch artful uſe has been 
made, did not excite the leaſt com- 
motion.” After ſome animadver- 
fions upon the harangue of Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Grey concluded by 
obſerving that he would embrace 
every opportunity ef oppoſing this 
deteſtable meaſure. 

Mr. Buxton faid, four or five 
hundred people had aſſembled in his 
neighbourhood, who, he was confi. 
dent, had not an idea to amend but 
to overturn the conſtitution, To 
effect this, was clearly the object of 
moſt of thoſe popular meetings. He 
would therefore give his ſupport to 
the bill, but hoped it would be re- 
pealed when the neceſſity of the 
times would no longer juſtify it. 
Mr. Montague ſpoke a few words; 
and Mr. Bouverie ſaid he would 
vote for bringing in the bill, but 
mould oppoſe it in its future pro · 
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The people aſſembled and diſperſed 
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The houſe then divided on the 
chancellor of the exchequer's mo- 
tion, 


Majori 172 for bring. 
in = bill. | * 
r. Fox then urged the nec 
of a call of the hens . — 0 
the ultimate deciſion on a bill of ſo 
much importance. He concluded 

with moving a call. 

Mr. ſecretary Dundas had no ob- 
jection to the call of the houſe 
upon this occaſion, becauſe he was 
willing to own, that, unleſs it was 
obvious that the bill had the con- 


in 


currence of the majority of the 


people of England, it ought not 
to be paſſed into a law, t it 
would be found to have ſuch con- 
currence, he had no doubt, havin 
been befieged in his office, for months 
paſt, with applications for ſuch a bill; 
and it was by the advice of a num- 
ber of gentlemen, that miniſters 
had at length brought it forward. 
The unguarded admiſſion of the 
ſecretary of ſtate did not eſcape the 
2 paTe of Mr. Sheridan, who 


aid, he could now- charge mini- 
ſters with the moſt 2 
ſiſtency in this buſineſs; nce, in 
the firſt inſtance, they declared the 
outrage committed on the perſon of 
the king to be the ground-work 
of the meaſure, and immediately 
afterwards admitted that they had 
ſuch a bull in contemplation before 
the outrage took place, Mr. She- 
ridan, and the other members of 
oppoſition who argued againſt the 
two bills, clearly inferred from the 


above conceſſion of Mr. Dundas, 


that this meaſure was in contempla- 
tion of miniſters ever fince the ac- 
quittal, of Hardy and others for 
high treaſon. 5 

he chancellor of the exchequer, 


after making a reply to the * 
— , 


5 © 


of inconſiſtency intimated by Mr. 
Sheridan, gave notice that the bill 
would be produced in a day or two; 
that it would be read a firſt and ſe- 
cond time, and go through the 
committee before the call. 

Mr, Grey urged the right the 

ople of land had to expect 
that a bill of ſuch dreadful import 
ſhould at leaſt be diſcuſſed in a full 
houſe; and afſured Mr. Pitt, that 
he ſhould oppoſe it in every legal 
way, both in that houſe and with- 
out. 

Mr. Maurice Robinſon joined 
Mr. Grey in ſaying that he hoped 
time would be given at leaſt to utter 
the laſt bitter groans of expiring li- 
berty. 

Atſter ſome obſervations from Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan, the houſe 
agreed to the motion for a call, 
which was fixed for that day fort- 
night. 

On the 11th of November, the 
bill for the ſafety and preſervation 
of his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment againſt treaſonable and fedi- 
tious practices and attempts was 
read to the peers, in a committ 
of the whole houſe. 8 

The preamble being poſtponed, 
the: · lordſlips proceeded to fill up 
the blanks, and amend the clauſes 
of the bill, when the words, (ma- 
liciousorill-adviſed ſpeaking,” were 
— on the motion of lord Gren- 
ville. 

The duke of Leeds moved to 
inſert certain words of the ſtatute 
of the 25th Edward Third, which 
related to the charging of an overt 
act of treaſon in the indictment, 
and declaring it neceſſary for that 
act to be proved in evidence by two 
witneſſes of the ſame condition with 
the perſon indicted, previous to 
conviction, 

This amendment gave rife to a 
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long and learned diſcuſſion, in whick 
lord Thurlow, the lord chancellor, 
the earl of Lauderdale, and lord 
chief juſtice Kenyon, took part. 
The law of treaſons was the prin- 
cipal ſubject of argument, which 
chiefly turned on the queſtton, how 
far it was requiſite to expreſs in the 
bill, that an overt act ſhould be 
charged in the indictment for high 
treaſon, and of the criminal extent 
of words. It was agreed, that 
mere looſe words did not conſtitute 
an overt act of treaſon; but that 
words, coupled with an action cor- 
roborative of the defign or menace 
to kill the king, expreſſed in ſack 
words, was an overt act of treaſon, 
and capable of being ſo charged ia 
an indictment for compaſſing the 
death of the king. 

The earl of ee ſignified 
a wiſh to introduce a claufe in the 
bill, exempting from the penalties 
of this part of the propoſed bill, the 
attempts to depoſe his majeſty from 
the kingdom of Corſica, or any do- 
minions gaingd fince the war; but, 
after fome converſation with lord 
Grenville and others, he withdrew 
his amendment. Nx 

At length the duke of Leeds 
withdrew his amendment; and the 
lord chancellor moved that the 
words, „ or other overt act,“ ſhould 
be inſerted after the words, “any 
printing, writing:” which wasagreed 
t 


0. 

Upon the ſecond clauſe, the duke 
of Leeds moved, that, in the ex- 
preflion, « eſtabliſhed government 
and conſtitution of this realm,” 
there ſhould be omitted the words 
« government and,” meaning after. 
wards, his grace faid, to move to 
inſert the words, „ conſiſting of 
king, lords, and commons.” This 
amendment, he conceived, would 
prevent the miſconſtruction which 
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30 
might Ariſe froth the vague and in- 
definite meaning of the word . go- 
„ 
Lord Grenville and the lord chan- 
cellor contended that the amend- 
ment of his grace would rather tend 
to Create than to remove that con- 
fuſion which it was intended to 
prevent, l Vanbry | 
Lord Thurlow, on the contrary, 
aſſerted that it was difficult to de- 
fine, with logical accuracy, the 
terms government and conſtitution. 
While he reprobated every attempt 
to vilify or degrade the perſon of 
his majeſty, he confidered the pe- 
nal enactment of this clauſe as too 
ſevere in many caſes to which it 
might be applied. Was it a mat- 
ter of ſuch criminality, as that to 
which he had alluded, to ſay that 
it was an abuſe that twenty acres of 
land below Old Sarum Hill ſhould 
ſend two repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment? Yet, this might be repre- 
ſented as tending to create a diſlike 
of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, fince 
under it ſuch a caſe exiſted. He 
was decidedly of opinion, that the 
preſent laws of the country were 
fully adequate to the puniſhment 
and reſtraint of the' crimes which 
this clauſe of the bill was meant 
to embrace. New acts, and ſevere 
nalties, he thought little calcu- 
. to attain the object propoſed. 
He was convinced in his own mind, 
and his opinion was confirmed by 
the authority of the ſtatute-book, 
that ſevere penal laws could never 
conduce to the ſafety of a prince, 
or the preſervation of any conſtitu- 
tion. His lordſhip expreſſed his 
diſapprobation of the whole of this 
clanſe, as well as of the ſucceeding 
one, which placed the power of 
proſecution in the diſcretion of the 
miniſters. B : 
© The lord chancellor expreſſed his 
ſurprize at the opinion which the 
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tearned lord had expreſſed. The 
magnitude of the crimes © againſt 
which this clauſe was directed muſt 
be obvious to every lord who read 
or heard of the publications which 
the preſs teemed wi h, and which 
were diſtributed daily through the 
ſtreets. In their conſequences and 
utmoſt extent, they aimed at the ſub. 
verſion of every part of the conſti- 
tution. They taught the people 
that royalty was an uſurpation of 
their rights, and an ariſtocracy a 
nuifance to which they ſhould' not 
ſubmit. They laboured to perſuade 
them that they had no political ex- 
iſtence ; that they ought to aſſert 
their own importance; and me- 
naced the ſame evils which this 
country once experienced, and of 
which a neighbouring nation af- 
forded a diſtinct example. Were 
ſuch enormities, Which aimed at 
the vitals of the conſtitution, too 
ri 3 puniſhed by the penalties 
of this bill ? (11086 
Lord Mansfield ſupported the 
opinion of the lord chancellor; and 
lord Lauderdale, in reply, aſſerted 
that nothing he had heard had ef- 
faced the impreſſion made on his 
mind by the excellent obſervations 
of the learned lord (Thurlow). In- 
ſtead of meeting the arguments of 


his learned friend, the lord chan - 


cellor had painted, in glowing co- 
lours, the atrocious tendency of 
the publications in circulation, and 
had deſcanted upon the evils which 
ſuch principles had produced in 
France, as if the learned lord had 
been ignorant or inſenſible of the 
criminality of the conduct of ſuch 
men, and indifferent to the effects 
it might produce. The learned 
lord had argued upon the authority 
of the ſtatute-book; and none 'of 
his poſitions had been contradicted, 
Lord Lauderdale ſaid, it was eaſy 
to conceive that there might be men 
ad 
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at the head of affairs in this coun- 
, who would be diſpoſed to pu- 
niſh,. with an unrelenting ſeverity, 
the perſon who attacked one branch 
of the. conſtitution, while they 
would cheriſh the libeller of the 
ether. Some one might repreſent 
the monarchy as independent of the 
rliament. Such anoffender might 
find his ſafety from the puniſhment 
of this bill in the ſimilarity of his 
ſentiments to thoſe of the mini- 
ſters, and might ſecurely ſtrike at 
the foundation of two parts of the 
conſtitution, while he proved his 
zeal and attachment to the throne. 
A period might exiſt, when, as in 
the preſent days, the principles 
which placed his majeſty on the 
throne would be deteſted as the 
ſymptoms of diſaffection, while the 
advocates of prerogative might find 
their abettors in the boſom of the 
cabinet. 
Te biſhop of Rocheſter ſpoke 
in favour of the clauſe, and of every 
part · of the bill; and lord Grenville 


attempted to refute the opinion of 7 
the following amendment was a- 


lord Thurlow. 

Lord Lauderdale, in defence of 
the opinion lord Thurlow had given 
of, the bill, adverted to what had 
formerly fallen from a noble duke 
now higli in office (the duke of 
Portland), namely, that much of the 
calamities and diſtreſſes under which 
the country ſuffered, was owing to 
the mĩiſcouduct of the perſons now 
in office. 

The lord chancellor, after an 
apology for his own weakneſs in at- 
tempting to refute the opinion of 
the noble lord who had preceded 
him on the woolfack, ſaid, that in- 
ſtead of diſapproving of the clauſe 
in which it is provided that no per- 
fon ſhall be proſecuted unleſs it be 
by order of the king or his council, 
he admired it; becauſe it removed 
the odium from attaching. to any 
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particular individual, and made his 
majeſly's ſecretary of ſtate, and the 
various perſons who compoled his 
council, reſponſible for the indict. 
ment of every perſon. 80 far, 
then, from its being an engine ln 
the hands of government to acce- 
lerate any ſummary proceſs, it be- 
came a check upon the govern- 
ment, and retarded the proſecu- 
tion, 

Lord Carnarvon hoped that this 
bill would not do away the autho- 
rity of the houſe of commons, to 
* any miniſter who ſhould 
maliciouſly incite or ſtir up the 
22 to the hatred or diſlike of 

is majeſty or the conſtitution. He 
underſtood that the houſe of com- 
mons maintained this authority; 
but. with what right, he was not 
able to determine; and therefore it 
was neceſſary the bill ſhould be clear 


and explicit; he wiſned that to be 
explained; for there was as much 


miſchief to be apprehended from 
miniſters as from other perſons. © 
After ſome further converſation, 


greed to, 
And if any perſon or perſons 
ſhall, after being ſo convicted, of- 
fend a ſecond time, and be there- 
upon convicted, ſuch perſon or per- 


ſons may, on ſuch ſecond convic- 
tion, be adjudged, at the diſcretion 
of the court before whom they may 


be ſo convicted, either to be ba- 
niſhed this realm, or to be tranſ- 


ported to ſuch place as ſhall be ap- 


pointed by his majeſty for the 
tranſportation of offenders, for ſuch 


term as the court may appoint, not 


exceeding ſeven vears.” 


The duke of Bedford ſaid he 
could not let this clauſe paſs with» 
out giving it his moſt decided op- 
poſition. He looked upon it as 4 
daring attack and flagitious outrage * ' 


on the liberty of the ſubject, — 
delt 
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Felt as a man that might incur the 
ry in making this declaration, 

is grace adverted to ſome words 
which had fallen from the biſhop 
of Rocheſter relative to publica- 
tions on the ſubje of parliamenta- 
ry reform. The learned prelate, in 
reply, obſerved that common ſpe - 


culative and philoſophical diſquifi- 


tions might be ſtill written and pub- 
lifted, though he always thought 
they did more harm than good; for 
the bill was merely directed againſt 


. thoſe idle and ſeditious public meet- 


ings for the diſchſfion of the laws; 
where the people were not compe- 
tent to decide upon them. In fact, 
he did not know what the maſs of 
the people in any coun ry had to do with 


. the lauus but to obey them. 


The earl of Lauderdale and the 
duke of Bedford expreſſed theirab- 
horrence of the aſſertion of the 
noble prelate ; and the former ob- 

erved, that, if he had been in 

urkey, and heard ſuch a declara- 
tion from the mouth of a muft;, he 
ſhould have attributed it to his igno- 
rance; but to hear it from a Britiſh 
Prelate, filled him with aſtoniſh- 
ment and indignation. 

The houſe divided on the clauſe, 

Contents — 4g 
Not contents 

. .Aﬀter a ſhort converſation, the 
houfe was reſumed, and notice grven 
that the report of the committee 
would be received the next day. 
On the 12th of November, upon 
reading the report of the committee 
upon the treaſon and ſedition bill, 
the duke of Feeds renewed his mo- 
tion of amendment for correcting 
the words, “ the eſtabliſhed $o- 
vernment and conſtitution of this 


realm,” which were ſo equivocal 


and indefinite, that no certainty 


Tould be obtained as to the true 


meaning. At the requeſt, however, 


of the lord chancellor, his grace a- 
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greed to defer his motion till the 
third reading. | 

On the followi day, upon:the 
third reading of this bill, the earl 
of Lauderdale obſerved, that if the 
bill about to be paſſed was adequate 
to ſuppreſs ſedition in a- country 
where a diſpoſition to overturn the 
laws was ſaid to have appeared, it 
would ſurely be ſufficient where a 
very oppoſite ſpirit prevailed, He 
could not think it poſſible that 
ſtronger penalties were. neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs ſedition in a Scotchman 
than in an Engliſhman. He there- 
fore propoſed that the following 
clauſe ſhould be added to the bill : 
Provided alſo, and be it enact- 
ed, that this act ſball extend to that 
E of Great Britain called Scot- 

nd, and that no profecution ſhall 
be there inſtituted by indictment at 
common law, or otherwiſe, for any 
offence within the proviſions of this 
act, othetwiſe than under this act.“ 

Lord Mansfield, and others of the 
court lords, oppoſed this àmend- 
ment of the earl of Lauderdale; 
and it was at length negatived 
without a diviſion; - 

The duke of Bedford then roſe 
to make his final declaration againſ 
the bill. He ſaid he felt fo great 
a depreſſion of. ſpirits, and found 
himſelf ſo overwhelmed with anxt- 
ety of mind, when he contemplated 
the bill then before the houſe, that 
he was compelled by thoſe ſenſa- 
tions to oppofe it through all its 
ſtages, and would endeavour, by 
one other effort, to impreſs their 
lordſhips with the ſentiments be 
entertained on the ſubject. His 
grace contended that this meaſure 
was not merely an extenſion of the 
criminal law, bur a ſtab to the con- 
ſtitution, and an attempt to ſtrike 
at the foundation of the liberties 
of Engliſhmen, He ſaid it ws 
common for ſome noble lords to 
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to France for their examples; 
nor would he there decline to meet 
them. He allowed the French re- 
volution to be both calamitous and 
ſanguinary; but it was not pro- 
duced by the harangues of field 
preachers, or the diſcuſſions of 
political clubs: it was effected by 
the profligate manners of a licen- 
tious court, which ſanctioned by 
its example, and extended by its 
influence, a contempt of morals 
and of decency; a corrupt and un- 
principled ſucceſſion of miniſters, 
who involved the nation in unjuſt 
and unneceſſary wars—who ſquan- 
dered the reſources, and irretriev- 
ably ruined the finances of a flou- 
riſhing nation—who ſtretched the 
ſeverity of the law beyond the ſuf. 
ferance of human nature, It was 
by theſe cauſes, that the old go- 
vernment of France forfeited the 
attachment and loſt the ſupport of 
the people. 

In this country, he ſid, the per- 
ſonal virtues of the monarch con- 
ſtituted a marked difference: the 
amiable character of the king might 
baniſh the licentious immorality of 
a French court; but in the conſti- 
tution of the cabinet, and the mea- 
ſures of corrupt and wicked mi- 
niſters (for corrupt he was war- 
ranted to call them, in conſequence 
of their profuſe and laviſh grants 
of public money) would be found 
the conduct that contributed to the 
fall of the French monarchy: a 
war undertaken, and obſtinately 
proſecuted, without a regard to the 
Intereſt or the wiſhes of the people 
of this country; new places cre- 
ated, and rewards beſtowed upon 
the partizans of their corrupt ſyſ- 
tem. 

Before he concluded, the duke 
obſerved, that if the laws in ex- 
iſtence were adequate to the pu- 
niſhment of ſedition, and the ſup- 
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preſſion of illegal meetings, mini- 
ſters were culpable for not employ- 
ing the means furniſhed by the con- 
ſtitution for its protection, and 
could not plead neceiũty for the 
introduction and enactment of a 
law which would inevitably over- 
throw the deareſt privileges of the 
people of England. 

Lord Grenville contended for the 
neceſlity of the bill in queſtion, and 
repeated nearly the ſame arguments 
which he had uſednpon introducin 
the bill into the houſe. He — 
that it did not create or conſtitute 
any new treaſons; it only altered the 
puniſhment applied to both under 
the exiſting laws. Reſpecting the 
old government of France, to 
which the duke of Bedford had at- 
luded, he agreed with him. The 
manners of the court were diſſo- 
lute, and its conduct imprudent, 
and the beginning of the revo- 
lution was regarded in a favour- 
able point of view by the people of 
this country, as it afforded a pro- 
ſpe& of encreaſing the felicity of a 
great nation, But what brought 
on all the plunders, aſſaſſinations, 
blood, and horror, which deſolated 
France, was the ſyſtem of princi- 


les maintained by clubs and pub- 


ic meetings. Political aſſemblies, 
it was well known, had been held 
in England, which openly profeſſed 
to imitate the clubs in France. 
Theſe clubs and ſocieties proceed- 
ed on the rights of man, as they 
were called; rights, which, as they 
explained them, were incompatible 
with the exiſtence of law, order, 
religion, or morality. 

The carl of Lauderdale, in a 
ſpeech of conſiderable ability, con- 
tended, that, though miniſters pre- 


tended that the ſafety of the king's . 


perſon had induced them to offer 
the bill to their lordſhips, yet on 
the day he received the outrageons 

C inſult 


inſult in going to the houſe, thoſe 
ſame miniſters ſuffered him to re- 
turn without additional guards, or 
any precaution whatever to prevent 
a repetition of the inſult. The 
real motive of miniſters in bringing 
forward this meaſure, was to en- 
creaſe their own power, and con- 
ceal, if poſſible, the ſhame and con- 
fuſion which they had brought 
upon | themſelves by the madneſs 
with which they had proſecuted 
the war. They knew, that, unleſs 
they could prevent the people from 
meeting and uttering their com- 
plaints, their own diſgrace would 
follow; and therefore, under the 
pretext of providing for the ſafety 
of the ſovereign, they were en- 
deavouring to provide for their 
own. The carl of Lauderdale 
concurred in moſt of the arguments 
made uſe of by the duke of Bed- 
ford, and added ſome juſt animad- 
verſions upon the unconſtitutional 
expreſſion which had a few days 
before fallen from the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, namely, that “ the peo- 
ple had nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them.” With reſpect 
to what had been urged by lord 
Grenville in defence of the bill, he 
obſerved, that as to the free diſ- 
cuſſion of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, there never was a common 
turnpike bill brought into parlia- 
ment, without being. diſcuſſed in 
ſome meeting, more or leſs nume- 
rous, according to its importance, 
If the privilege of political dif- 
cuſſion be allowed on trivial and 
partial concerns, ſurely it ought 
to be permitted on ſubjects of im- 
portance and general intereſt, He 
obſerved, that miniſters had once 
- exerted themſelves, through the 
medium of the courts, to try how 
far the law of treaſon would go. 
Their malice, however, was diſap— 
pointed by their ignorance; and 
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becauſe they could not bring their | 


wiſhes to meet the law, they now 
came forward to make the law 
meet their wiſhes. He concluded 
with declaring, that he hoped that 
the ſpirit of the people would ſhew 
itſelf through every part of the 
nation, becauſe he was perſuaded 
that nothing elſe would ſave the 
nation from ruin. 

The earl of Abingdon oppoſed 
the bill in a deſultory and ec- 
centric manner: he alluded to 
what had been ſaid of the earl 
of Clarendon by the earl of Mans- 
field and lord Grenville on a former 
night, and ſaid that lord Claren- 
don was a very ſuperſtitious per- 
ſon, and believed in ghoſts; and 
as a proof to his aſſertion, he took 
a book from his pocket, and quoted 
ſeveral paſſages. 

Ujon the queſtion being put, 
that the bill do paſs, the houſe di- 
vided, Contents, 66; non-con- 
tents, 7. 

A proteſt againſt the paſſing of 
this bill was entered and figned 
Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale. 

While the bills were thus warm- 
ly diſcuſſed in both houſes of par- 
lament, the oppoſition without 
doors was the moſt ſteady and ſyſte- 
matic that perhaps was ever mant- 
feſted to any public meaſure ; and, 
if we conſider the immenſe force 
of influence which was wielded at 
this period by the miniſter, and 
which was ſtrenuouſly employed in 
fupport of this favourite ſyſtem, 
we ought rather to wonder at the 
ſpirit and magnanimity which was 
diſplayed by the people, than to be 
ſurpriſed at the efforts which the 
partizans of adminiſtration were 
enabled to make in their favour. 

On the x1th of November, tie 
Whig Club of England met at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, his 
grace the duke of Bedford in the 
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chair, They reſolved, “ that they 
would give every aid to the civil 
magiſtrate, in detecting and bring- 
ing to puniſhment the perſons con- 
cerned in the daring attack made 
upon his majeſty in his paſſage to 
parliament on the firſt day of the 
ſeſton ; that, lamenting as they did 
this nefarious act, they ſaw with the 
utmoſt concern that it had been 
uſed as a pretext for introducing 
into parliament a bill ſtriking at the 
liberty of the preſs, and the free- 
dom of public diſguſfion; in ſub- 
ſtance and effect, deſtroying the 
right of the ſubject to petition the 
branches of the legiſlature for re- 
dreſs of grievances, and utterly ſub- 
verſive of the genuine principles of 
the conſtitution, and for propoſing 
another meaſure calculated to pro- 
duce ſimilar effects, by means f11!l 
more exceptionable.— That it was 
highly expedient, that meetings of 
the Soria in their reiſ ective di- 
ſtricts ſhou!d be jrumediately called 
to conſider this important ſubject, 
and for the purpoſe of petitioning 
parliament againſt the ſaid bill, or 
any other ' meaſure which might 
tend to infringe the juſt rights of 
the people of Great Britain,” 

This meeting was uncommonly 
ſtrong. All the members of both 
houſes of parliament belonging to 
the chib were preſent, to the num- 
ber of near fifty lords and members 
of the houſe of commons. 

The members of the Correſpond- 
ing Society (which had afforded the 
unfortunate excuſe: for theſe pro- 
ceedings), and others of the popu- 
lace, aſſembled on the 12th of No- 
vember in a field near Copenhagen 
houſe. The inſinvations of the 
miniſter, as implicating the ſociety 
ju the attack on his majeſty, were 
mdignantly repelled, and ſatisfac- 
torily refuted. An addrefs, remon- 
ſtrance, and petition to his majeſty, 
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was propoſed, ſtating in ſtrong 
terms the neglect with which their 
former petitions had been treated, 
and implorins his majeſty to exert 
his r-yal avtloricy to maintain and 
preſerve inviolate the rights and 
liberties of his ſubjects, then abont 
to be invaded by the two bills im- 
pending in parliament. A petition 


to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


nearly to the ſame purport, was 
alſo read, and laſtly, one to the 
commons of Great Britain, ſtating 
it to be the petition of nearly four 
hundred thouſand Britons, inhabi- 
tavts of London and its environs, 
aſſembled together in the open air, 
to exprels their free ſentiments, ac- 
cording to the tenure of the bill 
of rights, on the ſubject of the 
threatened invaſion of their conſti- 
turional livertics. Theſe petitions 
being unanimouſly agreed to, the 
meeting concluded and diſperſed 
with the moſt perfect order and 
decorum. 

In the mean time, the aſſoci- 
ation againſt republicans and level- 
lers, well known by the appellation 
ot Mr. Reeves's Society, met at the 
Crown and Anchor, and agreed to 
an addreſs to his majeſty, highiy 
approving of the meaſures that had 
then been taken, and of the two 
bills impending in parliament, 
The example of the Whig Club was 
immediately followed by the livery 
of London, the electors of Weit- 
minſter, the frecholders of Middie- 
ſex; and by ſeveral counties, and 
by almoſt every conſiderable town 
in the kingdom: wherever a meet- 
ing was publicly called, the dec iſion 
was almoſt unanunous. On the 
contrary, counter-petitions were in 
ſeveral places clandeſtinely handed 
about, and figned by the ima ediate 
dependants of miniſters, by the 
officers of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
the military, and even by ſchool- 
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other reſpects, he was ſorry to fee 


boys; for it is a notorious fact, that 
theſe pſeudo-petitions were intro- 
duced into many academies, and 
the ſignatures of children not eleven 
ears of age ſolicited, and in fome 
inſtances compelled. The utmoſt 
exertions of miniſters could, how- 
ever, only procure 64 petitions 
(including thoſe from military bo- 
dies), which, with the utmoſt lati- 
tude of conſtruction, could be in- 
terpreted into an approbation of 
their bills; while the petitions de- 
cidedly in oppoſition to them a- 
mounted to the number of N E. 
TY-FOUR : the number of figna- 
tures to the latter were alſo 131,284, 
while thoſe affixed to the former, 
including ſoldiers, exciſemen, and 
ſchool- boys, did not exceed 29,922. 
The miniſter was, however, not 
checked in his headlong career by 
the voice of the people: and a con- 
fiding majority in both houſes of 
parliament went cheerfully through 
their labour of dilapidating that 
fabric cemented by the blood of 
their anceſtors. A meſſage from 
the lords informed the houſe of 
commons on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, that their lordſhips had paſſed 
an act for the ſafety and preſerva- 
tion of his majeſty from trea ſonable 
acts, and deſired the concurrence 
of the commons in the ſame. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, after 
other buſineſs, moved, that “ this 
act be read a firſt time.“ 
This motion was carricd by 170 
againſt 26, 
| Upon the motion for a ſecond 
reading of the bill, the houſe again 
divided. Ayes 151, Noes 25. 
Lord Eardley remarked, upon this 
occaſion, on the impropriety of a 
public meeting having been held by 
fome of the oppoſition on Sunday, 
on the ſubject of the bills then 
pending in parliament, and ob- 
ſerved, that, in this as well as in 


too great a reſemblance to French 
principles, 

Mr. Sheridan obſerved that he 
was by no means a perſon who was 
apt to fail in reſpect for the faith or 
profeſſion of his country, The caſe 
was urgent; the object of the meet- 
ing was to prepare a hand-bill in 
order to diſcourage riot. 

Mr. Grey, Mr. Fox, Mr. Lamb- 
ton, and Mr, Sheridan, oppoſed the 
bill, on the ground of wiſhing to 
bring on firſt the motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the circum- 
ſtances of the late attack on his 
majeſty. Several miniſterial mem- 
bers urged the indecency of oppoſ- 
ing in the firſt ſtage a bill for the 
further ſecurity of his majeſty's 
perſon, whoſe life had been lately 
ſo much in danger,—a bill, which 
was alſo recommended to them by 
the houſe of lords, In reply to 
theſe obſervations, Mr. Sheridan 
remarked, that, if ſuch a neceſſity 
did exiſt as juſtified the bill in 
3 then proof of that neceſ- 

ty was attainable, and ought to be 
given; for his part, he had heard of 
no ſatisfactory proof for recurring 
to ſo violent a meaſure. Proofs 
were abſolutely neceſſary ; and mi- 
niſters were bound to furniſh them, 
as the onus probandi clearly lay with 
them. Before the ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus act, miniſters 
had condeſcended to act with ſome 
little decency—with ſome delibe- 
ration—and had accordingly moved 
tor the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry, upon the report of 
which commitree they afterwards 
proceeded. If the report were ne- 
ceſſary then, it was more indiſpen- 
fable at preſent : for upon what poſ- 
ſible principle, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, 


could miniſters call upon that 
houſe, to aſſent to the ſtrong mea 


ſures which were then offered for 
can- 
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conſideration, unleſs they eſtabliſh- 
ed an abſolute neceflity for ſuch 
meaſures, and confirmed it by evi- 
dence? He would not ſtoop to the 
proclamation as a proof, for he con- 
ſidered that proclamation as the de- 
claration of the miniſter. There 
was then no authority for conſent- 
ing to this bill. He was inclined 
to think, that the preſent alarm had 
been crented folly by minifters, for the 
accompliſhment of their corrupt 
purpoſes of libelling the country, 
as they had — f done. He 
remembered, in the late trials for 
treaſon, that he had the moſt clear 
and diftin proof, that the whole of 
the atrucious acts laid to the charge of 
the priſoners, originated with the in- 
formers, re,orters, and ſpies, employ- 
ed on that occaſion. Having had 
ſome doubts as to the exiſtence of 
the pretended conſpiracies, he was 
reſolved to ſee fair play; and he 
only diſcharged his duty as a mem- 
ber of parliament, and one of the 
guardians of the public welfare, in 
attending ſome of thoſe trials. 
About the ſame time, intelligence 
was received of a third plot, whim- 
fically denominated the pop-gun 
plot, which had heen inveſtigated 
by government, and in ſome degree 
confirmed by their proceedings. 
This oo was publiſhed with every 
dreadful particular, and with ex- 
aggerated comments, in all the mi- 
niſterial papers. At length, this 
plot turned out to be ſomething 
about a contrivance to aſſaſſinate 
the king at one af the theatres, with 
a range inſtrument which was never 
found, and by men who were after- 
wards releaſed. Mr. Sheridan next 
alluded to an aſſertion made ſome 
days before by Mr. Canning, that 
the doctrine of king-killing had 
been preached at Copenhagen- 
houſe. „Now,“ ſaid Mr. Sheri- 
dan, ( if ſuch doctrines had been 
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preached, proſecutions muſt have 
been commenced, or elſe there muſt 
have been great neglect in the ma- 
giſtrates and the executive govern- 
ment, and conſequentiy we are au- 
thoriſed to diſbelieve it.” He then 
took notice of the immenſe meet- 


ing which had taken place a few 


days before in the city of Weſt- 
miniter, for the purnoſe of peti- 
tioning againſt the two bills then 
before parliament ; if this meeting, 
he obſerved, had been held before 
the meeting of parliament, he 
ſhould not have been ſurpriſed if it 
had been uſed as an argument for 
the neceſſity of this bill. He con- 
cluded by moving, 

© That a committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the exiſtence and 
extent of the danger of ſeditious 
meetings, as referred to in his 
majeſty's proclamation, and laid 
before the houſe by his majeſty's 
miniſter, on the fourth of Novem- 
ber.” 

Mr. Powys contended, that the 
houſe had no need of ſpecific evi- 
dence of the treaſonable deſigns of 
the meetings; the notoriety alone 
was enough to juſtify the legiſlature 
of the country in reſorting to ſtrong 
and decided regulations, to prevent 
the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
inflammatory aſſemblies as thoſe of 
the Correſponding Society uſually 
were. Healluded to a publication 
which had been handed about at 
one of the late meetings held in the 
fields near London, to which the 
name of Citizen Lee was annexed 
as printer, and urged this circum- 
ſtance as a proof of the connexion 
between the doctrines preached at 
them, and the outrage committed 
upon the perſon of his majeſty on 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion. He 
ſaid, there was nothing brought to 
diſprove the deſigns of the ſocie- 
ties: the caſe was this; their guilt 
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was of ſuch a deſcription, that it 


did not go ſo far as to ſubject the 
offenders to capital puniſhment, as 
in cales of treaſon. Since, then, 
there was no exiſting law to puniſh 
their ſeditious practices, it became 
neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
country, and the ſafety of the go- 
vernment, that a new law ſhould 
be made to, ſtop them. He con- 
tended, that the leaders of thoſe 
meetings aimed at more than a 
parliamentary reform; they wihed 
to overturn the government of the 
country: as a ſign of this, they 
held out the French ſyſtem as a 
model of imitation to England. 
Their proceedings in Scotland, and 
their debates at Chalk Farm, ſuth- 


ciently juſtified this charge. 


Mr. jekyl, on the contrary, urged 
thecaſe of thenotorious Titus Oates, 
when the miniſters of Charles the ſe- 


' Bond, Vr their am purpoſes, had en- 


couraged, or had framed, ſimilar ma- 
chinations to thoſe of the preſent 
adminiſtration. That the /up;o/ed 
plots were really the production of 
miniſters themſelves, was confirmed 
by the ſupineneſs of the attorney- 
general, by whom no proſecution 
was inſtituted, nor ſeemed to be de- 
ſigned. Such were the pretences 
on which the houſe were required 
to paſs the two bills, one of which 
aſſaſſinated the beſt privileges of 
the conſtitution ; the other * gagged 
the months of Britiſh ſubjects.” 
He concluded with urging the ne- 
ceſſity of proſecutingan inquiry into 
the extent of the danger of ſeditious 
meetings. 

Mr. Curwen, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Sheridan, urged alſo the neceſſity 
of going into an enquiry, and con- 
tended that the laws of this country 
were amply fuikcient for the pur- 
poſe of ſuppreſſing criminal at- 
tempts on the conſtitution; and if 
they were not properly executed, 


it aroſe from the ſecret views cf 
miniſters themſelves. The country 
was then worn down by calamity 
and diſtreſs, and experienced the 
bitter fruits of that confidence 
which had been ſo liberally and 
ſo unwiſely repoſed in the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. They in- 
ſifted upon having evidence before 
them on the preſent occaſion; they 
would not truit the miniſter's re- 
preſentations: his conduct dif- 
played a uniform ſyſtem of Jelufton 
and impoſture. They obſerved, 
that, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
miniſters extolled the peaceable and 
loyal temper of the people, the 
overthrow of French principles, 
winch the war had effected, and 
afterwards came to propoſe laws for 
the ſuppreſſion of turbulence and 
ſedition, the neceſſity of which laws 
they defended upon events which 
happened prior to that period. Mr. 
Fox obſerved, that, at the beginning 
of the ſeſñon, he had congratulated 
himſeif, when he heard his majeſty 
talk of the ſpirit of order and ſub- 
miſlion to the laws, which, with a 
very few exceptions, had diſcovered 
itfelf among his faithful ſubjects. 
Coupling this declaration with the 
conduct of miniſters, in allowing 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpns 
to drop, he had flattered himſelf 
that miniſters had rznounced the 
opinion, that the evil to be dreaded 
from certain principles would be 
diminiſhed by vigorous judicial pro- 
ceedings, and the proſecution of the 
war with France. He'*did not, for 
his own part, think that the evil 
was in any degree diminiſhed. Mr. 
Fox then made ſome obſervations 
upon the different deſcriptions of 
ſpies employed by the miniſter : 
firſt, there were perſons who might 
by chance be privy to ſome intel- 
ligence, which they might deem it 


elleatial for the intereſts or ſafety 
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of the ſtate to communicate; and 
theſe he denominated uſeful or 
meritorious ſpies. But there were 
others who went certain lengths in 
order to acquire information, and 
made certain ſacrifices, in order 
more completely to yet into the 
ſecrets of others: thcie he reckon- 
ed at leaſt doubtful. | But there 
were a third ſort, who, in order to 
ſerve their own vile purpoſes, inſi- 
nuated themſelves into the conti- 
dence of thoſe whom they wiſhed 
to betray, not only affected a ſimi- 
larity of ſentiment, but even /purred 
and goaded them on — prompted them 
to adopt more violent language, 
and more reprehenſible propoſi- 
tions, than they wou!d otherwiſe 
have employed. Of ſuch charac- 
ters, there were no words in the 
Engliſh language which could ſuf- 
ficiently mark his deteſtation. Se- 
veral ſpies of this deſcription had 
appeared at the Old Bailey, Theſe 
ſpies had been found the moſt 
ſurious in their ſentiments, and 
the moſt i temperate in their lan- 
guage. They had often been the 
exaggerated and falſifying report- 
ers of thoſe proceedings of which 
they themſelves had been the 
prime movers and contrivers. He 
then alluded to the trial of Mr. 
Walker of Mancheſter, the pro- 
ceedings at which were of ſuch a 
nature, that they made his blood 
run cold whenever he read or 
thought of them. Mr. Walker 
indeed, was not put in peril of his 
life; for it required the oaths of two 
witüeſſes to bring him to condign 
puniſhment; and, fortunately for 
human nature, a ſecond Dunn was 
not to be fonnd. Yet, on the oath 
of this very man, a gentleman of 
the name of Paul had for ſome time 
been kept in priſon. "Though Mr. 
Walker was liberated upon the 
conviction of the perjury ol his ac» 
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cuſer, yet he received no reparation 
from miniſters, for having been put 


in hazard of his character, his li- 


berty, and his fortune. It was 
ſurely the duty of government to 
make amends to the innocent indi- 
vidual, ſubjected to the diſgrace 
and hardſhips of confinement, from 
the negligence of miniſters, or the 
depravity of their agents. Mr. Fox 
ſaid, he meant no perſonal reflec- 
tion, but he had no heſitation in 
ſaying, that, ſince the commence- 
ment of the reign of his preſent 
majeſty, the freedom of the ſubject 
had been conſiderably diminiſhed, 
He then proceeded to refute the 
pretext for not going into an in- 
quiry, from the ſyppoſed urgency 
of danger. He concluded with al- 
luding to a ſpeech ke had that day 
made to a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Weſtminſter, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand people, where he 
had been heard with unanimity and 
approbation; ſo great was the 
change that had taken place in their 
ſentiments ſince the commencemeat 
of the war. 

The attorney general and the 
chancellor of the exchequer urged, 
that the motion made then for an 
inquiry was totally unneceſſary, and 
calculated to create delay. The 
former was perſuaded that the very 
exiſtence of the country was at 
ſtake, and depended upon the adop- 
tion of the meaſures then before 
parliament. He then went into a 
vindication of himſelf in the pro- 
ſecution of Hardy and others for 
high treaſon particularly for not 
indicting them for miſdemeanors 
and ſeditious practices and declar- 
ed it as his firm opinion, that he 
could bring no other charge againſt 
the perſons accuied than he had 
brought!!! more eſpecially as par- 
liament had ſtated its proceedings, 
and had declared that x corfpiracy 

had 
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had actually exiſted. He vindicat- 
ed both the houſe of commons, the 
jury, and himſelf, with reſpect to 
the acquittal of the priſoners. It 
was admitted by the grand jury, that 
there was ground for an accuſation 
for the crime of high treaſon; it 
was therefore his duty to follow up 
the indictment, and ſubmit the 
whole of the matter to the jury for 
their deciſion. He next proceeded 
to the bill then before the houſe for 
preventing ſeditious aſſemblies. He 
Jaid, the queſtion was, whether the 
ſituation of this country was ſuch, 
that a leſſer evil ſhould be adopted 
to prevent a greater. He allowed 


the bill would extend the power of 


magiſtrates; but argued, that the 
ſeditious meetings lately held, and 
the inflammatory ſpeeches made at 
them, called aloud for the meaſures 
about to be adopted to prevent them 
in future. He had ſeen two hand- 
bills, one entitled, The Rights 
of Kings,” and the other, + Sum- 
mary of the Dutics of Citizenſhip,”? 
both written for the uſe of the 
members of the Correſponding So- 
ciety. The attorney general then 

ave it as his opinion, that it was 
impoſſible for the laws of the coun- 
try, as they then ſtood, effectually 
to reſtrain the publication of ſuch 
libels, and prevent ſuch ſeditious 
meetings. He agreed that the pro- 
poſed * would in ſome degree 
reſtrain other bodies of men, but 
contended that /alus populi ſuprema 
lex et, 

Sir Francis Baſſet ſpoke in favour 
of the bill, and pointed out the ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing it into a law, 

The houſe at length divided. For 
the motion, 22; againſt it, 167. 

It is difficult, extremely difficult, 
to aſſign one tolerable reaſon for 
the miniſter's conduct 1n refiſting 
this motion for inquiry. The at- 
tack on his majeſty had been made 
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under circumſtances which in ſome 
erſons had excited ſuſpicion. An 
immenſe reward offered for the diſ- 
covery of the offender, had proved 
ineffectual; and the miniſter, in 
the courſe of the debate, had been 
publicly compared with the mini- 
{ters of Charles II. who were known 
and acknowledged to have fabri- 
cated plots and conſpiracies to pro- 
mote their own finiſter deſigns. A 
man of ſpirit, in ſuch circunt- 
ſtances, would have called for in- 
quiry inſtead of reſiſting it, as if 
he was afraid of truth, as if he 
ſhrunk from inveſtigation. On the 
other hand, by having the facts in 
evidence before the houſe, the ar- 
328 of oppoſition muſt have 
een confined within much more 
limited boundaries. They muſt have 
acknowledged the evil; and they 
could onlv have deliberated on the 
ſimple queſtion, whether the pro- 
poſed remedy was ſuch as ought to 
be — conſiſtently with the 
pony es of the conſtitution. How 
mortifying muſt it have been to a 
miniſter to hear his character im- 
peached by the blackeſt inſinua- 
tions, which, in the records of par- 
liament, muſt deſcend to poſterity, 
while a little inveſtigation would, 
we doubt not, have placed it in a 
fair point of view, and might 
eventually even have led to the 
2 of the atfocious offend- 
er! 
Upon the ſecond reading of the 
bill for the better preventing ſedi- 
tious aſſemblies on the 17th of No- 
vember, the ſolicitor general (fir 
John Mitford) aroſe to explain 
and to point out the neceflity of 
the bills paſſing into a law. The 
ſacred freedom of ſpeech, the pri- 
vilegs of which was juſtly reckoned 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a bleſſing of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, had, he faid, 
been ſhameſully and dangerouſly 
| | abuſed. 
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abuſed. The object of the bill was 
to prevent the perverſion of an im- 
portant right, and to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of ſtronger reſtrictions 
upon it than the bill was meant to 
impoſe. Tue ſecond part of the bill 
was intended to remedy the abuſe 
of debating in public meetings, 
to prevent private intereſt from 
prompting diſcuſſions of public 
grievances, and to put a ſtop to 
that traffic by which, an uncandid 
and unfair examination of abuſes, 
a turbulent ſpirit of diſcontent had 
been raiſed and encouraged, to ſerve 
the peculiar purpoſes of individu- 
als. His opinion was, that the pro- 
viſions in the bill © were not ſo 
extenſive in their operation as they 
ought to have been ;” and this was 
the only defect he could ſee in it. 
The framers of the bill, however, 
had been guided by the beſt of mo- 
tives, He argued ſtrongly in fa- 
vour of the bill, on account of the 
liberty it allowed to call any num- 
ber of the people together to peti- 
tion for the removal of grievances, 
or any other legal purpoſe, only 
with the precaution of giving pre- 
vious notice to a magiſtrate. The 
attendance of a juſtice of the peace, 
he contended, would rather aid and 
{ſupport the diſcuſſion of any mo- 
derate queſtion than impede it; be- 
cauſe, without fach attendance, it 
would be eafier for any enemy to 


the buſineſs before the people to_ 


excite the rabble to diſturb the 
meeting and breed a riot, than when 
ſuch precaution was taken. How 
then could the bill be repreſented 
as ſubverſive of the beſt privileges 
of the people of England, or as 
ſtabbing the principles of the con- 
ſtitution? Mr, ſolicitor enlarged on 
the great impropriety “ of public 
functionaries being paid by the peo- 
ple,“ which, he ſaid, had produced 


all the anarchy in France, and was 
a principle wivich the Britiſl conſti- 
tution had loug abandoned. He laid 
it down as a maxim, that all revo- 
lutions were effected by minorities; 
and that the active pertevering ſpi- 
rit of a few would always triumph 
over the peaccable diſpoſition of 
the many. After enlarging on the 
delinquency of Mr. Yorke, and all 
his utual topics, he concluded a 
ſpeech of conſiderable length by 
aſſerting, that the exiſting laws 
were undeniably defective, as they 
did not reach the ſocieties from 
which the evil originated; he there- 
fore ſupported the ſecond reading. 
Mr, Erſkine, in the beginning of 
his ſpeech, referred particularly to 
what had juſt been advanced b 
the ſolicitor general, who had aſ- 
ſerted that the preſent bill was 
ſtrictly conſonant to the principles 
of the conſtitution. - An act of this 


deſcription, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, was 


never thought of in the reign of 


. Charles the Second, after the horrors 


and confuſion of the former reign ; 
ſuch an act was never attempted in 
the reign of king William, when the 
government was newly eſtabliſh- 
ed, during a diſputed ſucceſſion, 
or in the two rebellions that raged 
in the ſubſequent reigns ; it was an 
act which even the preſent miniſtry 
never thought of paſſing, when 
they ſuſ — 3 that grand palladium 
of Engliſh liberty, the Habeas Cor- 
pus act; nor when they had the re- 
ports of committees, ſtating the 
exiſtence of treaſonable plots, upon 
their table. The learned ſolicitor, 
he ſaid, defended the neceſſity of 
paſſing the preſent bill without any 
freſh rcaſons or new plots; inſtead 
of adducing new evidence, he had 
trodden again the dull track that he 
had trodden ſo frequently before, 
and had travelled back again to the 

meeting 
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meeting that had been held near 
Sheffield, in which Mr. Yorke, it 
had been afferted, made a ſpeech 
highly ſeditious. In contradiction 
to the aſſertion of the ſolicitor ge- 
neral, that the right of the ſubject 
to petition the king was not takea 
away by the propoſed bill, Mr. 
Erſkine ſaid he would maintain po- 
ſitively and diſtinctly, that the bill, 
if it could be reduced to practice, 
would abſolutely deſtroy the right 
of the ſubject to petition. It was 
a maxim in law, when any thing 
was prohibited by law, the means 
by which ſuch thing might be done 
were alſo prohibited. According 
to the enactments of the bill, no 
ſubje& was to be diſcuſſed which 
the magiſtrates did not approve of; 
thus thoſe magiſtrates © who were 
appointed by, and removable at, 
the will of the crown (ſuch as ſhe- 
riffs, &c.) were to be judges 5: the 
nature of the petitions of the peo- 
ple.” The magiſtrates, who repre- 
ſented his majeſty, he contended, 
would therefore never permit the 


people to mect for the purpoſe of 


petitioning againſtamcature of high 
prerogative, or in any caſe where 
the king might be ſuppoſed not to 
conſult the happineſs ot the people. 
He would ſay again and again, that 
&« it was the right of the people to 
refiſt that government winch exer- 
ciſed tyranny.” It had been ſaid 
that bold language had been held at 
public meetings; it was certainly 
bold to ſay that the people had a 
right to reſiſt, and that they ought 
to riſe; but there were fome d ca— 
fons which rendered the boldeſt 
language warrantable. 

With the ſanQion of the ſenti- 
ments of the venerable earl of Chat- 
ham, he would maintain that the 
people of England ſhould defend 
their rigats, if necchary, by the laſt 


extremity to which free men could 
reſort. For my own part,” {zi 
Mr. Erſkine, * I ſha'l never ceaſe 
fo ſtruggle in ſupport of liberty. In 
no ſituation will I deſert the cauſe. 
I was born a free man,” continued 
he, and ſolemnly appealing to his 
Creator, „J will never die a 
ſlave!“ 

In the whole of the late procced. 
ings and events, he obſerved, one 
of the moſt fatal circumſtances had 
been, that the higher orders of the 
people ads , themſelves too 
much trom the lower orders, This 
had been one of the cauſes of the 
revolution in France. Under their 
arbitrary monarchs, there were li. 
terally but two clafſes of the peo- 
ple; a pampered, profligate, proud 
nobility, and a low, miſerable, and 
abject rabble; no intermediate claſs, 
no knowledge, no virtue. 

France had an unreformed church, 
an unreformed ſtate, a proflizate 
deſpotiſm, and the moſt profound 
ſuperſtition, He urged the neceſſity 
of preſerving the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion pure, in order to prevent a re- 
volution. He deiied the whole pro- 
feſſion of the law to prove that the 
bill then beſore the houſe was con- 
ſonant to the principles of the con- 
ſtitution. The conſtitution was 
abrogated and annulled by it. Our 
anceſtors were content to wait till 
ſome vert act appeared, whici was 
the ſuvjeft of puniſhment, But, 
under this bill, the determination 
of a magiſtrate was to interfere be- 
tween the people and the aſſertion 
of their rights, and the complaint 
of their grievances. Depend upon 
it, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, the people 0: 
England vill not and ought not to 
ſubmit. 

Mr. Erſkine then read a para- 
graph from an addreſs to the jury i! 
che Old Bailey upon the late trials for 


high 
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high treaſon, which ſhewed that 
no conſpiracy bad exiſted, and that 
the opinion of the judge had not 
been as repreſentel. The chief 
juſtice ſays— 

« All men may, nay, all men 
muſt, if they proſeſs the faculty of 
thinking, reaſon upon every thing 
which ſufficiently intereſta them to 
become objects of their attent.on ; 
and, among the objects of the at- 
tention of free men, the principles 
of government, the conſtitution of 
particular governments, and, above 
all, the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment under which they live, will 
naturally engage their attention and 
provoke ſpeculation. The power 
of communicazion of thoughts and 
opinions is the gift of God; and 
the freedom of it is the ſource of 
all ſcience, the firſt fruits and the 
ultimate happineſs of ſociety; and 
therefore it ſeems to follow, that 
human laws ought not to interpoſe, 
nay, cannot interpoſe, to prevent 
the communication of ſentiments 
and opinions in voluntary aſſemblies 
of men.“ 

Mr. Erſkine next commented 
upon the preamble and ſeveral 
clauſes of the bill, and contended 
that it was in the power of any one 
man, by going to a meeting and 
ſpeaking a few ſeditious words, 
whether appoſite to the ſubject or 
not, to afford a warrantable reaſon 
for a jaſtice to diſſolve the meet- 
ing; any ſpy (and magittrates had 
their ſpies) with half a crown in 
his pocket, might go, and, by ut- 
tering ſeditious expreſſions. afford 
his paymaſter the power of putting 
an end to all diſcuſſion, and to the 
meeting. He ſaid the law of the 
land was fully adequate to all the 
purpoſes of good government with- 
out the introduction of the preſent 
meaſure. In any public meeting, 
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when a breach of the peace was 
committed, a magiſtrate, by the 
exiſting law, was entitled to inter- 
fere; and, in his ſupport, was au- 
thorized to raiſe the % camitat is, 
if neceſſary; and alſo, by the Riot 
Act, he had the power of diſperſing 
tumultuous aſſemblies. 

He then alluded to ſome ſenti- 
ments which were formerly uttered 
by Mr. Burke when ſpeaking of 
the American war, which he thought 
peculiarly applicable to the preſent 
time. That great man repreſented 
Engliſhmen as contending for an 
Imaginary power; » We begin,” 
ſaid he, “ to acquire the ſpirit of 
domination, and to loſe the reliſh 
of honeſt equality. The principles 
of our forefathers become ſuſpect- 
ed to us, becauſe we ſee them ani- 
mating the preſent oppoſition of 
our children. The faults which 
grow out of the luxuriance of free- 
dom appear much more ſhocking 
to us, than thoſe vices which are 
generated from the rankneſs of ſer- 
vitude.“ 

It appears from hence, ſaid Mr. 
Erſkine, that the word equality 1s 
not a word of new coinage, and 
introduced into the dictionary only 
three years ago; but a word of lon 
and ancient uſage, and — 
with ſuch an authority as that of 
Mr. Burke. It was his opinion, 
that the higher ranks did wrong in 
thus ſeceding from the lower. If 
the latter had ſwerved from their 
duty, it would be better for the 
former to rally them round the 
princivles of the conſtitution, and 
lead them back to their duty, than 
thus to make, as it were, a ſeparate 
canſe againſt them. Let thoſe 
higher ranks recoliect what mutt be 
the certain conſequence of a conteſt 
between them and the lower ranks, 
He contended, that, if the propoſed 

meaſures 
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meaſures were adopted, it would 
indicate to France, that this coun- 
try was in a convulſed ſtate ; and 
as we had expected better terms 
from them on account of their be- 
ing in a convulſed ſtate, ſo they, on 
the ſame ground, would be in— 
duced to expect better terms from 
us, if they ſuppoſed England to be 
in a ſtate of confuſion, 

« Good God!“ ſaid Mr. Erſkine, 
$ becauſe a king, whoſe morals make 
him dear to every man in the na- 
tion, was going down to his parlia- 
ment during a war which had 
ſnatched che bread from the mouths 
of the poor, —becauſe, in the crowd 
that ſurrounded him, there was one 
man, miſcreant enough to offer an 
outrage to that king, tor which act 

-he might be puniſhed by the ſtatute 
of Edward the Third, — are the 
whole people of England, on that 
account, — the crime of one man, 
to be deprived of their moſt valu- 
able rights and privileges?“ 

The learned advocate then went 
into a legal argument, to prove that 
the offences re-capitulated in the 
preſent bill might be puniſhed b 
the exiſting laws, and that thoſe 
laws were amply ſufficient. The 
13th of Charles the Second was 
admitted to be the precedent of the 
bill, Under that a& 100,000 per- 
ſons might meet, and fign any pe- 
tition to the king or the parliament 
voluntarily; but the act prevented 
perſons from hawking about peti- 
tions to perſons to ſign, who might 
not know that any grievances ex- 
iſted. It alſo provided that not 
more than ten perſons ſhould preſent 
any petition to the king. It autho- 
riſed magiſtrates to interfere when 


held, It did not forbid voluntary 
communication, but prohibited ty. 
multuous petitioning ; whereas the 
bill then — the houſe prohi. 
bited petitioning upon grievances 
which actually exiſted. He then 
alluded to a reform in parliament, 
and obſerved that the language of 
Mr, Pitt once had been, * that we 
had loſt America by the corruption 
of an unreformed parliament ; and 
that we ſhould never have a wi 
and honourable adminiſtration, nor be 
freed from the evils of unneceſſary 
war, nor the fatal effects of the 
funding Hiſtem, till a radical reform 
was obtained.” But the fame right 
honourable gentleman was then at- 
tempting to brand with the imputa. 
tion of /edit;on all who employed 
the ame language which he fi, fell 
had once held, or who expreſſed 
their diſcontent atthe fatal meaſures 
which in that ſpeech he had him- 
ſelf predicted. 

Mr. Anſtruther roſe, and replied 
to ſeveral arguments made uſe of 
by Mr. Erſkine, and ran over nearly 
the ſame ground of reaſoning as the 
ſolicitor general had done. Lord 
Mornington defended the ſame fide 
of the queſtion, in a declamation 
of conſiderable length, which, as 
uſual, conſiſted of tedious readings 
from a variety of pamphlets and po- 
litical publications, 

Mr. Sheridan faid, that, when he 
had made his motion for a commit- 
tee of inquiry, he had foretold, 
that if the right honourable gentle- 
man oppoſite would not ſuffer him 
to obtain that committee of en- 
quiry, gentlemen would ſtart up 
with lines and ſcraps of pamphlets, 
with paragraphs and hand-bills, in 


an overt act of tumult took place, 
or to require ſecurity if danger to 
the peace was apprehended ; but it 
never prohibited a meeting = be 


— 


battle array, againſt him; and he 
expected that they would bring up 
the rear with prints and cuts ſtill 
more alarming and formidable. = 

| ab- 
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pbſerved that the arguments made 
ſe of by lord Mornington to prove 
the connection between the pro- 
eedings of the London Corre- 


ſponding Society, and the outrage 


that had been offered to the perſon 
of the ſovereign, neither dazzled 
his fight nor Tarisfied his under- 
ſtanding, In fact, he did not be- 
lieve there was any more con- 
nection between the two, than he 
could admit there was any connec- 
tion between the noble lord's ſpeech 
and the queſtion in debate. His 
lordſhip had affirmed, that a pam- 
phlet publiſhed by a certain Citizen 
Lee was foul treaſon. If it was foul 
treaſon,” ſaid Mr. Sheridan, (Why 
did not the attorney general proſe- 
cute Citizen Lee?“ As to the doc- 
trine of king-killing, he knew the 


majority of the people held it in 


vhiverſal deteſtation; but if a fool, 
a madman, or a traitor, as ignorant 
as the miniſters, believed ſuch ſen- 
timents were popular, was it to be 
deemed a ſufficient proof of their 
exiſtence ? 

Mr, ſecretary Dundas defended 
thoſe who had argued in favour of 
the bill, and urged the neceſſity of 
its being paſſed into a law. With 
regard to popular meetings, he ob- 
ſerved - that Mr. Fox had ſtood for- 
ward more frequently than any 
other political character in appeals 
to the people. He had diſplayed 
the moſt extraordinary willingneſs 
to reſort to them ; ſo that it fre- 
quently happened, that he was 
without the door of the houſe, at- 
acking miniſters with invective and 
aſperity one half the day, where 
they had no means of defending 
themſelves *, and, during the other 


* 


half, combating them with the ut- 
moſt inveteracy within thoſe walls. 
At one time, in order to excite the 
indignation of the people againſt 
miniſters for their proſecution of 
the American war, the right ho. 
nourable gentleman had diſplayed 
his oratorical talents on a ſtage e- 
rected for that purpoſe in Weſt- 
minſter Hall; with as little effect, 
however, as to the avowed purport 
of his deſign at that time, as there 
was ——_ to _—_— would be 
the caſe with reſpect to his exer- 
tions on a late occaſion. Yet it 
had happened that he was induced 
to connect himſelf with the politi- 
cal conduct of thoſe whom he had 
reprobated for ſo many years with 
every poſſible bitterneſs and ſeve- 
rity. Immediately after he had 
withdrawn himſelf from the admi- 
niſtration of the earl of Shelburne, 
he again appealed to his favourite 
popular meetings. 

r. Fox replied to theſe pointleſs 
invectives, that the honourable ſe. 
cretary had forgotten the conduct 
which his en e friend Mr. 
Pitt had adopted, and thoſe eloquent 
ſpeeches he had at that time deli- 
vered, in which, harangues to the 

ople were deſcribed as “ the beſt 
and moſt uſeful duty which repre- 
ſentatives in parliament could diſ- 
charge to their conſtituents.” In 
anſwer to the charge that he had in 
a perſonal manner attacked thoſe 
who had no opportunity of q -67- 
ing in their own defence, he had to 
ſay, that it was the duty of every 
man, and particularly of every 
member of parliament, when the 
conduct of the executive govern- 
ment was called in queſtion, to re- 


* Why had they not the ſame means of defence, that Mr. Fox had of attack? We 
kave ſeen them at popular meetings, when they made them the means of aſcending to 


power, 


” preſent 


þ 
. 
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preſent the characters and conduct 


of miniſters in their true colours. 
With regard to the bill, he obſerv- 
ed that its general prifciple was a 
blow at the outworks of the conſti- 
tution, neither more nor leſs than 
a daring attempt to ſubvert its very 
foundation, the freedom of diſcuſ- 
fion. 

After a long and deſultory de- 
bate, the houfe divided. For the 
ſecond reading, 213; againit it, 43. 

On the 19th of November, the 
order of the day for the ſecond 
reading of the bill for the better 
ſecuring of his majeſty's perſon, 
&c. being read, and the queſtion 
being put, © that this bill be now 
read a ſecond time,” — 


Mr. Fox obſerved on this occa- 


fron, that he ſhould deler arguing 
againſt the principle of the bill, tiff 
the queſtion ſhould be put © that the 
ſpeaker do leave the chair ;” which 
he underſtood was likely to take 
erte the Monday following; 

e took this courſe on account of the 
unavoidable abſence of ſeveral of 
his friends. 

Mr. William Smith ſaid he was 
unavoidably abſent on the diſcuſſion 
of meaſures nearly connected with 
the bill then before the houſe ; but 
he thought it neceſſary to obſerve 
upon the occaſion whichthen offered 
itſelf, that he felt himſelf compelled 


by every ſentiment of duty to op- 


poſe the bill. He oppoſed it on 
this ground, that it was one of thoſe 
meaſures that would be ineffectual 
with regard to the objects they pro- 
feſſed to attain. With reſpect to 
ſentiments of attachment to the 

erſon of his majeſty, he agreed, 
bh believed, with every member of 
that houſe. He thought the law, 
as it ſtood then, fully ſufficient for 
all the purpoſes for which theſe 

bills were held forth; he ſhould 
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therefore oppoſe them in all their 
ſtages. ; 

he houſe divided. For the queſ- 
tion, 64; againſt it, 22. 

A deſultory debate took place on 
the 23d of November, on ſeveral 
petitions being prefented againſt the 
bills. Mr. Sturt, on preſenting the 
petition of the Correſponding S0. 
ciety, juſtified that body againſt 
« the aſperſions” of lord Morning- 
ton; and, to counteract the effects 
of the readings with which that 
noble lord hadentertained the houſe, 
Mr. Sturt produced a pamphlet writ. 
ten by Mr. Reeves, chief juſtice of 
Newfoundland, and prefident of 
the Crown and Anchor affociation, 
in which it was aſſerted, “ that the 
government of England was a . 
narchy ; that the monarch was the an- 
cient /ock, from which have ſprung 
thoſe goodly branches of the legiſla- 
ture, the lords and commons; that theſe, 
however, were ſtill only branches, and 
that they might be Iopped off, and the 
tree be a tree ſtill, orm indeed of it: 
honours, but not, like them, caft into the 
fire.” By a ſubſequent deciſion ef 
the houſe, this pamphlet was voted 
to be a libel on the conſtitution; 
and the attorney general was order- 
ed to proſecute the oſtenſible au- 
thor, 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the commitment 
of the bill for the ſecurity of his 
majeſty's perſon was poſtponed to 
the 25th of November, which was 
afterwards altered to the zoth. The 
debate which ſucceeded on this 
motion was ſhort but intemperxate. 
The bill was ſeverely attacked by 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Curwen, and Mr. 
Fox; and it was defended by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr, Wilberforce, and the ſe- 
cretary at war; the latter of whom, 
in replying to Mr. Fox, made uſe of 
the remarkable expreſſion, & that he 

would 
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would find that miniſters were de- 
termined to exert a vigour more 
than law :” an exprefion which, 
however, ſeemed to meet with the 
diſapprobation of all parties. 

On the 25th of November, Mr. 
Curwen roſe, agreeably to the no- 
tice he had given on a former day, 
to propoſe to the houſe the delay 
of one week before they proceeded 
further with the two bills. He 
urged many reaſons againſt the bill 
for preventing ſeditious meetings 
paſſing into a law; it would, in its 
effects, alter the whole conſtitu- 
tion; popular opinion had reſtrain- 
ed and counteracted the power and 
influence of corruption; if that 
was taken away, the ſtruggle would 
be ineffectual. The exiſtence of 
the houſe of commons depended 
upon the united intereſt of the 
whole body of the nation. That 
increaſed corrupt influence of the 
crown, together with the torrent 
of honours which had of late inun- 
dated that houſe, and deprived the 
democratic part of the conſtitution 
of ſuch a weight of property, call- 
ed upon them, if they valued the 
conſtitution, to cheriſh every prop 
and ſupport which could aſſiſt 
them to maintain their juſt and ne- 
ceſſary influence. He next alluded 
to an expreſſion which had on a 
former day fallen from the ſecre- 
tary at war, about employing à vi- 

ur beyond the law. % What, ſaid 

r. Curwen, did the honourable 
ſecretary mean? Is he fo little ac- 
quainted with the ſtuff of which an 
Engliſh heart is compoſed, that he 
can ſuppoſe thoſe who have been 
the ornament of their country, who 
have ſhed their blood in its defence, 
would forget the love of liberty 
they ſucked in from their mothers? 
breaſts, and become the inſtru. 
ments of enſlaving their fellow ſub- 


iects? Mr, Grant defended the bill 


in a ſpeech of conſiderable length : 
to whom Mr. Fox replied with his 
uſual energy. 

The motion of Mr, Curwen to 
adjourn for a week was then nega- 
tived by 269 againſt 70. | 

The queſtion then being put on 
the motion for the houſe reſolving 
itſelf into a committee on the bill 
for preventing ſeditious meetings, 
the houſe again divided. Ayes, 2733 
noes, 73. 

The houſe having then reſolved 
itſelf into a committee, the chair- 
man reported Progrels, and obtain- 
ed leave to reſume the diſcuſſion on 
the 27th. 

Accordingly, on the 27th, the 
houſe went into a committee on the 
bill. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer aid, that, as uſual, imme- 
diatelyafter the bill had gonethrough 
the committee, it would be printed, 
and that the further conſideration 
would come forward on the Tueſ- 
day following, and the third read- 
ing, he ſuppoſed, would be on-the 
Thurſday. 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Lamb- 

ton, Mr. Whitbread, general Tarle- 
ton, general Macleod, and the reſt 
of the minority, Mr. Sheridan ex- 
cepted, immediately roſe and left the 
houſe. 
Mr. Sheridan obferved in the 
committee, that he did not attend 
for the purpoſe of propoſing any 
alteration in the preſent bill, being 
perſuaded that no alteration, ex- 
cept that of negativing every clauſe 
of it, would be of ſervice to the 
public at large. 

On the third clauſe, which enact- 
ed, that if fifty perſons or more 
meet, and, after an order to diſperſe, 
twelve ſhall remain one hour, it 
was propoſed by the ſolicitor general, 
to make it death without benefit of 
clergy. An amendment was moved, 


that ſuch continuance ſhould only 
be 


be puniſhed as a miſdemeanor. Mr. 
Wilberforce (much to his honour) 
ſtrongly urged a more lenient pu- 
niſhment. © He implored the houſe 
not to adopt a clauſe, of which, if 
carried into execution, he was per- 
ſuaded all would repent. Mr. Stan- 
ley, Mr, Banks, and fir W. Dolben, 
humanely argued on the ſame opi- 
nion; but fir Peter Burrel, and the 
ſolicitor general, contended for the 
ſanguinary clauſe. The committee 
divided. Ayes, 80; noes, 13. 

The committee then proceeded 
to fill up the blanks in the other 
clauſes; and when the moſt mate- 
rial clauſe in the whole bill came 
under conſideration, namely, that 
which was to empower the magi- 
ſtrates to declare the aſſembly un- 
lawful, upon any matter being pro- 
pounded that ſhould appear to be 
unlawful, or tending to ſedition, 
&c. the magiſtrate was ordered in 
the firſt inſtance to ſeize and com- 
mit the offender. The ſolicitor ge- 
neral propoſed that the bill ſhould 
continue in force „ three years. 
Mr. Stanley propoſed one year, 
which being objected to, he agreed 
to two years; which was refuſed ; 
on which the committee divided. 

Ayes (for the term of three 

years), - 46. 
Noes (for the term of three 
years), - 2. 

The bil! then paſſed the commit- 
tee, and the report was received 
immediately: the bill was ordered 
to be printed, and taken into con- 
fideration on the Tueſday following. 

The houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee on the 3oth of Novem- 
ber, to conſider of the bill for the 

ater. ſecurity of his majeſty's per- 
on, &c. and the queſtion being 
Put That the ſpeaker do now 

ve the chair, 


Mr. Erſkine obſerved, that what- 
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ever ſecurity it was poſlible to give 
to the perſon of the monarch, it 
was wiſe and politic to confer ; but 
the bill then under conſideration, 
while it diminiſhed the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, gave no additional ſe. 
curity to the perſon of the ſove- 
reign. On the contrary, he ſcru- 
E not to aſſert, that it tended to 

ring both the ſafety of his perſon, 
and the authority of his govern- 
ment, into new and alarming perils. 
He took it for granted, that none 
would be diſpoſed to diſpute the 
truth of the political axiom, that 
that government is the beſt, which 
confers the greateſt ſecurity with 
the feweſt reſtraints; and that it 
was unwiſe to multiply penalties 
without the moſt cogent reaſons for 
the multiplication. There was alſo 
another axiom, which, he preſu- 
med, would command an univerſal 
aſſent, that it was always improper 
to repeal an antient law, till it be 
found, by experience and practice, 
to be inadequate to the purpoſes 
for which it was inſtituted. To 

rove the inſufficiency of a law, 
it was not enough to ſay that a 
new conjuncture had ariſen, which 
required new legal reſtrictions, with- 
out, in the firſt place, proving that 
the exiſting laws were inadequate 
to meet the emergency of this con- 
juncture, and that the law propoſed 
to be inſtituted was calculated to 
remedy the deficiency of the pre- 
ſent ſtatutes, and to anſwer the 
82 for which it was enacted. 

e next obſerved, that the ſtatute 
of Edward the Third embraced two 
objects of civil juriſprudence, the 
ſafety of the king's perſon, and the 
ſtability of the government. In the 
words of chief juſtice Hale, that 
ſtatute was made as a remedial law 
to remove former oppreſſion, and to 
ſecure the 8 of pure 
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and impartial juſtice. By that ſta- 


tute, to compaſs or imagine the 
death of the king was ſtated to be 
high treaſon. He faid, he could 
not think how any law could be 
made to plant a hedge by which 
the perſon of the ſovereign could 
be more ſecurely defended than by 
the words of that ſtatute. The ſe- 
cond part of the ſame ſtatute de- 
clared levying war againſt the king, 
or granting comtort and protection 
to his enemies, to be high treaſon, 
But why did not our anceſtors make 
the compaſling to levy war” high 


treaſon? The reaſon was, that, in 


the benevolence of the principles 
by which they were actuated, they 
never overſtepped the neceſſity of 
the occaſion. They knew that it 
was in the power of any malignant 
ruffian to attack the perſon of the 
king, and to endanger his ſafety; 
and therefore, in their ſtatute, they 
made the very imagination of his 
death to be high treaſon. They 
did not wait for the execution of 
the deed ; they ſtruck at the inten- 
tion itſelf, as ſoon at leaſt as it was 
diſcovered by any overt act. But 
they held out a conſpiracy, to lev 

war againſt the king as only a mit. 
demeanor, becauſe it was a thou- 
ſand to one that the conſpiracy was 
too contemptible for notice; that 
it would be diſcovered before it was 
ripe for execution: the crime of 


conſpiracy was ſeated in the mind, 


and ĩt was only from overt acts that 
a criminal intention could be ſhewn 
to exiſt. Mr. Erſkine then ſtated 
the caſe of ſir John Friend, who 
was indicted for high treaſon: the 
overt act charged in his indictment 
was the raiſing of troops in France 
to aid the cauſe of the pretender. 
On this occaſion, chief juſtice Holt 
properly contended, that, in ordi- 
nary cafes, a conſpiracy to levy war 
certainly was not an overt act of 
. 1796, * 
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high treaſon; but as the immediate 
object of this conſpiracy was to lay 
violent hands upon the perſon of 
the king, it came under the firit 
clauſe ot the ſtatute of Edward the 
Third, and conſtituted an overt act 
of treaſun. Sir John Friend vu the 
contrary argued, that, though the 
troops were raiſed at hi inſtance, 
and the purpoſe for which they were 
raiſed was to levy war againſt the 
king, yet he reſted his cauſe upon 
the intention not having been car- 
ried into effect, and interred from 
thence that he was innocent of the 
charge of high treaſon. But tir, 
John Friend's objeftion couid not 
bear him out; for chief juſtice Holt, 
like an honeſt man and a ſound 
lawyer, only ſtated the facts as evi- 
dence of the defign, and left the 
jury to decide, whether the overtacts 
which were eltabliſhed, were proofs . 
of guilt in the perſon accuſed, 
This being the law, Mr. Erſkine 
expreſſed his ſurprize to hear it aſ- 
ſerted that the bill then before the 
houſe made no alteration in the law 
of treaſon, He contended that 
the legiſlature was about to cut 
down the text on which all the ju- 
dicial conſtructions ſtood, and 
enact, „that any conſpiracy to levy 
war ayainſt the government was to 
be deemed high treaſon;“ and fo 
far did the proviſions of the pro- 
poſed bill extend, that even a con- 
{piracy to pull down all the bawdy 
houſes in the kingdom would con- 
ſign the conſpirators to the puniſh- 
ment of traitors. He aſked the 
framers of the bill, if they had not 
embodied all the falſe couſtructions 
of the ſtatute of Edward the Third, 
on purpoſe to make them a ſtand-. 
ing law; and if an attempt to pull 
down a few turnpike gates might 
not ſubje& a man to the penalties. 
of high treaſon ? He urged the In- 
juſtice of impoſing oppreſbve laws 
| D | upon 
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lord the king, whom Almighty God 
preſerve and bleſs with a long and 
proſperous reign,” ſhould be in- 
ſerted © during the life of our moſt 
gracious miniſter Mr. Pitt, whom 
Almighty God preſerve and bleſs 
with a long and proſperous admi- 
niſtration !” 

Mr. Barham condemned this le- 
vity, as unſuitable to the ſolemnity 
of the occaſion, He argued for a 
limited time, on the ground that the 
country at large would be better 
ſatisfied. | 

Upon a diviſion taking place, 
that the bill continue for the natu- 
ral life of the king, and until the 
end of the next {on of parlia- 
ment after a demiſe of the crown, 
there appeared 129 votes for this 
period, and 6 in favour of its being 
renewed every three years. 

On the-4th of December, the 
order of the day being read for the 
houſe to take into conſideration the 
report of the amendments made in 
the committee on the ſame bill, all 
the gentlemen who had uniformly 
oppoſed it retired from the houſe in 
a body. The amendments were 
then gone through and agreed to 
by the houſe: after which the bill, 
with the amendments, was ordered 
to be engroſſed, and read a third 
time on the Thurſday following. 

Accordingly, on the roth of De- 
cember, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved the order of the day, 
for the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Harriſon oppoſed the third 
reading, on two grounds: firſt, whe- 
ther the act of Edward the Third 
was ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent 
the neceſſity of any new law for the 
ſafety of his mjet 's perſon ? Se- 


upon the nation, becauſe a ſolitary. 
individual, in the malignity of his 
heart, or in the infatuation of en- 
thufiaſm, had committed a deſpe- 
rate outrage. The bill compre- 
hended a variety of new treaſons, 
and even conſtituted writing an 
' overt act of treaſon. He adverted 
to the clauſe of the bill, in which it 
was enacted, that to © expreſs, pub- 
liſh, utter, or declare, any word, 
ſentence, or other thing or things, 
to incite or ſtir up the people, &c.” 
was a miſdemeanor. He could not 
rceive from whence the framers 
of the bill had borrowed this ex- 
preſſion; he had in vain ſearched 
for it in the hiſtory of former ty- 
rants, 

The attorney general replied to 
Mr. Erſkine; and Mr. Fox pointed 
out ſome ſtrong objections to the 
bill: but the ſeries of arguments 
uſed by theſe members on this oc- 
caſion being very ſimilar to thoſe 
employed in the former ſtages of 
the bill, it would be ſuperfluous to 
repeat them. 

The houſe then divided upon 
the commitment of the bill. Ayes, 
203; noes, 40. 

The houſe next reſolved itſelf 
into a committee, Mr. Serjeant in 
the chair. Upon that part of the 
firſt clauſe of the bill, which enacts 
that it ſhall continue in force dur- 
ing the life of his majeſty, and. 
until the end of the firſt ſeſſion of 
— after his deceaſe, Sir 

illiam Young ſaid, he thought 
the proviſions of the bill ſo neceſſary, 
not only at this particular juncture, 
but as general regulations, that hee 
ſhould move to leave out the words 
© during the life of his majeſty,” - 
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in order to make the bill permanent. 

General M*Leod ſaid he would 
propoſe an amendment, that, inſtead 
of the words “ during the natural 


life of our moſt gracious ſovereign. 


condly, whether the laws exiſting 
were ſufficient to provide againſt 
and puniſh any language or publi- 
cations that went to the ſubverſion 


of the government? He argues 
| that 
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that the preſent ſhould rather be 'a 
declaratory act, ſtating, that doubts 
had ariſen concerning the con- 
ſtruction of the high treaſon ſtatute 
of Edward the Third, than a new 
permanent act. He declared, that 
he was fully perſuaded in his own 
mind that the former laws were ſuf- 
ficient, He called the bill a ſatire 
on the crown, and a libel on the 
loyalty of the people of England. 

Mr. ſecretary Dundas contended, 
that if any good could come from 
ſelf-conſtituted meetings, it would 
be by placing them under the eye 
of the legiſlature, Indeed he had 
flattered himſelf, that © after the 
trials of Hardy and others, the good 
ſenſe of the nation would have 
checked their further progreſs.” 
But the meetings in St. George's 
fields, and at Copenhagen-houſe, 
had diffipated theſe Hopes, 

Mr. Pitt, alderman Newnham, fir 
William Pulteney, and Mr. Jen- 
kinſon, ſpoke in A of the third 
reading. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Weſtern, Mr. 
Jekyll, and Mr. Fox, urged with 
addi:ĩonab energy ſome of their 
former arguments againſt the bill. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, and paſſed. . 

On the third of December the 
bill for preventing ſeditious meet- 
ings was read a third time in the 
commons. Mr: Hardinge on this 
occaſion made a ſpeech of conſider- 
able length in ſupport of the bill. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan con- 
tended againſt its paſhng into a 
law ; but the arguments urged by 
the gentlemen on both fides of the 
queſtion being nearly the ſame as 
thoſe we have already noticed 1n 
the former debates on the ſubjeR, 
wonld be to indulge in an unneceſ- 
ary prolixity to repeat them here. 

On the ſame day Mr, Pitt took 
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up the bill to the houſe of lords, 
when it was read a firſt time. 


On December gth, upon the ſe- / 


cond reading of the bill in the houſe 
of lords to prevent ſeditious meet- 
ings, lord Grenville roſe, and 
reminded the houſe that he had 
on a former day introduced a bill 
for the better ſecurity of his ma- 
Jeſty's perſon and government, 
which had met with their lordſhips' 
approbation. But that was only one 
of the meaſures which his majeſty's 
miniſters thought proper to bring 
forward to guard' the conſtitution, 
and protect the liberties of the coun- 
try. The other meaſure was the 
preſent bill, which had been re- 
ceived from- the other houſe, and 
was the byough forward for their 
lordſhip The preſent 


iſcuſſion. 


bill was to provide for what the 


other bill did not immediately re- 
gard, viz. to ſecure the lives, the 
property, and the happineſs of the 
people of England, for which im- 
portant obje& it would be found 
that the exiſting laws did not ſuffi- 
ciently provide. His lordſhip then 
went over the old ground, in de- 
picting the tremendous evils which 


impended over this country from 


the correſponding ſociety, and call- 
ed upon the houſe to apply the 
remedy which this ſituation requir- 


The earl of Derby, the marquis 
of Lanſdowne, and the earl of 
Moira, contended ſtrongly againſt 
the bill. They urged the right the 
people of this country had to free 
diſcuſſion. They contended that 
the power which would, by the 
bill, be inveſted in magiſtrates, of 
ſeizing and carrying to puniſhment 
thoſe who might be found in what 
were called unlawful aſſembiies, 
would be to puniſh the offence 
without the cognizance of a jury ; 
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in other words, would expoſe the 


culprit to arbitrary puniſhment : 
that the bill went to deſtroy the bill 
of rights, and the principle of free- 
dom: that though miniſters might 


feela horrid gratification in the con- 
templation of the effects which 


their meaſures might produce, they 
2 triumph in their ſucceſs, 
an 


it was the only triumph they 


had to boaſt; but nobody would 


envy them. That they had done 
their duty in oppoſing the bill; and 


v hate ver might be the conſequence 
they. would ſay —— meg 
Vidtrix cauſa dits placuit, ſed victa Cateni. 


Miniſters alone were the deities, 
however, to whom the victory 
would be acceptable. That Being 
who had created man for freedom, 


could never be gratified in ſeeing 
the purpoſes of his wiſdom and 
goodneſs counteracted; nor could 


e fail to regard thoſe with com- 


placency, who had honeſtly en- 
* gaged in the cauſe of liberty and 


'truth. Notice was taken by the earl 


of Moira of an expreſſion which had 
fallen from lord Weſtmoreland, 
"who had ſaid, „Send the people to 
the loom and the anvil, and there 
let them earn bread, inſtead of 
--waſting time at ſeditious meetings.” 


Lord Moira could not believe, he 


ſaid, that the Almighty made an 
Part of mankind merely to Aer 
And eat like beaſts: he had endow - 
ed man with reaſoning faculties, 


and given him leave to uſe them. 
Eord Thurlow urged ſeveral 


grave and weighty arguments, to 


. that the conſequences which 
had ariſen from the propagation of 
afforded no juſtification for the le- 
gillature of this country to enact 
new laws, witlr a view'to the pre- 


vention of ſimilar effects here: he 


nn. 
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Jacobinical principles in France, 


thought the members of that houſe 
had nothing to do with what hat 

ſſed in France, The bill was to 

objected againſt, as eſtabliſhing 
a bad precedent, under counte. 
nance of which a variety of 4 
laws might creep into the ſtate, and 
defile the pages of the ſtatute · bool 
While he thought the exiſting law 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs ſeditious al. 
ſemblies, he could not help m. 
marking the variety of miſcon- 
ceptions that had taken place n. 
ſpecting the bill, and in no partici. 
lar more than in the idea that i 
trenched upon the right of the ſub. 
ject to diſcuſs public grievances, to 
petition, complain, or remonſtrate, 
or otherwiſe addreſs the king, or 


either or both houſes of parliament 


reſpecting them. So far from that 
being the caſe, the bill ſet out witi 
recognizing that principle in th 
laineſt and broadeſt manner. Hi 
ordſhip pointed out the diſtinctia 
between the extent to which thc 
proviſions of the bill went, and that 
of the viſions of the act 0 
Charles the Second, and the at 
of George the Firſt, common 
called the Riot Act. By the latter, 
the perſons aſſembled for an un- 


lawful purpoſe did not incur the 


penalty of death, unleſs they con- 
tinued together riotouſly and tv 
multuouſly for one hour after the 
act had been read. By the preſent 
bill, if an aſſembly met for the mer: 
diſcuſhon of public topics, cont! 
nued together peaceably to tit 
number of twelve or more for ou 
hour after proclamation made, com- 
manding them to difperſe, the 


were guilty of felony without be. 
'nefit of clergy ; and the magiltratt 


was ordered to put them to deat), 
or at leaſt he incurred no penalty, 


If, upon refiſtance, any of the pe. 


ſons ſo continuing together lf 
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their liyes. This was in his mind 
an inf ble qbjection. to the 
bill; and he therefore . voted 4- 
01 it. He was anſwered by 


the lord chancellor in a ſpeech of 
confiderable length, but nearly upon 


the ſame ground of argument made 
uſe of by the miniſterial ſide in the 
houſe of commons, when the ſame 
bill was introduced into that houſe. 
pon the queſtion for the bill's 
going into a committee, there were 
contents, 109, non- contents, 21. 

00 che 1250 of December the 

oule , of. lords went into a com- 
mittee upon the bill for preventing 
ſeditious aſſemblies. In the limita- 
tion clauſe, the duke of Norfolk 
moved. that, inſtead of three 
years,” the words “ one year” 
ſhould be ſubſtituted, . " 

This amendment was ſupported 
by lords Darnley, Scarborough, 
Radnor, and e and op- 
poſed by lords Grenville, Spencer, 
and Mulgrave. On a diviſion, there 
appeared for the amendment, con- 
tents, 8, non- contents, 45. 

Upon the 14th of December the 
bill was. read a third time in the 
houſe of lords and paſſed, 

Thus we have given a very brief 
ſketch of the intereſting diſcuſſions 
which took place on theſe extraor- 


dinary bills; for to have entered 


at length into the arguments em- 
ployed by the ſeveral ſpeakers 
would haye occupied nearly the 
whole portion of this work which 
is devoted to hiſtorical detail *. 
That a meaſure of this nature was 


in the contemplation of miniſtry 


long previous to the outrages on his 
majelly, is evident, not only from 
the unguarded. declaration of Mr. 
Dundas, but from the general te- 
nour of the debates, and ſtill more 


HISTORY. tl 


from the debates, which, in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, took place upon the 
ſtate trials. Let it would be un- 


candid to impute to miniſters. a 
ſettled plan to overthrow the con- 


ſtitution of England. — Their mea- 
ſures, on the contrary, have never 
appeared in any inſtance ta have 
been formed upon any deep laid de- 
ſign, upon any thing like an ex- 
tended ſy ſtem; they are to be con- 
ſidered in general as temporary ex- 
pedients, and, according to their 
own favourite idea, adapted in all 
caſes to exi/ting circumftances, While 
we frankly concede thus much in 
their favour, it, is not eaſy to he- 
lieve that the terror excited in mi» 


niſtry by a few. inſignificant me- 


chanics in the metropolis, under the 
name of a Correſponding. Society, 
could be ſo great as they affected to 
feel. We cannot ſuppoſe them ſo 
weak and ignorant; we muſt do 


juſtice to their underſtandings, in 


ſuppoſing them actuated by different 
motives: and the ſimpleſt ſolution 
of their conduct ia this inſtance ap- 
pears to be this They felt. that 
they had raſhly and incautiouſly in- 
volved the nation in a war which had 
diſappointed all their projects, and 
baffled all their hopes; they muſt 


_ felt that the ſtorms of public 


ndignation were ſilently gathering, 


as taxes and miſery increaſed; and 


a meaſure of the nature of theſe 
bills, aided by the increaſe of the 
military force, they apprehended 
to be the. moſt certain rampart 
which they could raiſe for th&ir 
own protection. | | 

In the event there is reaſon 
to believe they have been diſ. 
appointed. The, general outcry 
which was raiſed throughout the 
nation againſt this flagrant innova- 


* See the proceedings at length, with an aecurate account of all the public meetings, 
a © Hiſtory of Two Acts, &c.” publiſhed in 1796. The prefatory “ Remarks on the 
State of Parties, &c.” prefixed to that work, is one of the beſt aud moſt candid politi- 


eal diſquiſitions that ever appeared. 
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tion on the ancient laws and conſti- 
tution of the realm, could not fail 
to convince them that the meaſure 
was impracticable; and they pro- 
bably would have retracted, could 
they have done it with a becoming 
grace. The alterations which they 
admitted in the bills, the limitation 
in one of them as to the time of its 
contihuing in force, and the mo- 
derate tone aſſumed by their ſup- 
porters without doors, particularly 
by the aſſociated merchants and 
bankers - of London, leave little 
4 


room to doubt of this fact. A ſtill 
ſtronger circumſtance is their hav. 
ing never yet dared to truſt a jury 
with a fingle deciſion upon theſe 
new acts, though caſes have cer- 
tainly occurred in which indict. 
ments might have been framed upon 
them. The acts remain, therefore, 
as was predicted (we think by lord 
Thurlow), a dead letter upon the 
ſtatute-book ; and will undoubtedly 
be bruſhed away as uſeleſs lumber, 
on any change of adminiſtration. 


4 
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CHAP. II. 


Abſtradt of his Majefy's Speech at the Opening of the Seton. Debates en 


the Adariſi—In the 


Commons—In the Lords. Committee on the high Price 


of Corn. Bill renewed for allowing a free Importation. Motions of the 
Chancelloy of the Exchequer reſpecting the Corn Laws, ffc. Debate in 
theſe Motions. Report of the Committee on the high Price of Grain, 
Bounty on Im/ortation of Corn moved for by Mr, Pitt. Bill enabling Over- 
ſeers to extend Relief to the Poor at their exon Houſes, Mr. Whitbread'; 
Motion for raifing the Wages of Labourers, Negatived by the Interference 


and Influence of Mr. Pitt. 


ngagement entered into by ſeveral Members f 


both Heuſes to reduce the Conſumption of Wheat Flour in their Families, 
Motion of Sir Fohn Sinclair for the Cultivation of waſte Lands. 


F tbe preceding chapter, the 


meeting of parliament, on the 


29th of October, was noticed, as 


well as the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances which attended his majeſty's 
progreſs to and from the houſe of 
ords. The ſpeech from the throne 


opened by ſtating his majeſty's ſa- 


tisfaftion that the general ſituation 
of affairs, notwithſtanding many 
events unfavourable to the common 
cauſe, was materially improved. 
The Fr-nch had in Italy been driv- 
e 1 back, and were checked on the 
ſide of Germany. Their ſucceſſes, 
and the treaties of peace they had 
entered into, were far from com- 
penſating the evils they ſuffered 
from the continuance of war; and 
the unparalleled embarraſſment and 


dillieſs of their internal ſituation 


appeared to have produced in them 
an impreſſion, that their only re- 
lief muſt reſult from peace and a 
ſettled government. The criſis in 
which they now were, muſt proba- 
bly produce conſequences impor- 
tant to the intereſts of Europe. It 
this criſis terminated in any thing 
affording a reaſonable expectation 
of ſecurity in any treaty, the appear- 
ance of a diſpoſition to treat for 
peace on juſt and ſuitable terms 
would, his majeſty added, be met 
on his part with an earneſt deſire 
to give it the ſpeedieſt effect. The 


acceleration of this defirable end 


required, however, that we ſhould 
prove our ability to proſecute the 
war, till we could conclude it ina 
peace ſuited to the juſtice of out 
cauſe, and the ſituation of the ene- 
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my. To this end the moſt vigor- 
ous naval preparations were — 
for ſecuring out ſuperiority, an 
carrying on our exertions in the 
Weſt Indies. The hoſtilities com- 
mitted by the United Provinces 
had, his majeſty obſerved, obliged 
him to treat them as at war with this 
country. The northern fleet had 
received the moſt active aſſiſtance 
from the empreſs of Ruſſia. Treaties 
of defenſive alliance had been en- 
tered into with the two imperial 
courts, and the American treaty of 
commerce had been exchanged. The 
commons were informed, that,“ fur- 
ther additions to the heavy burdens 
which had been unavoidably im- 
poſed on the people,” would be ne- 
ceſſary. But this preſſure would be 
alleviated by the flouriſhing ſtate of 
commerce and manufactures, and 
our expences being leſſened by the 
reſent circumſtances of the war. 
he addreſs to both houſes of par- 
liament concluded with a ſhort view 
of the meaſures neceſſary to be taken 
reſpecting the deficiency of grain. 
CS the buſineſs which, imme- 
diately after the delivery of bis ma- 
jeſtv's ſpeech, took place in the 
houſe of lords, reſpecting the out- 
rages he had that day received, the 
debate on the addreſs firſt took 
place in the commons, The addreſs 
was moved by lord Dalkeith, and 
ſeconded by the honourable Mr. 
Stewart, "Theſe gentlemen con- 
curred with the ſpeech of his ma- 
jeſty reſpe&ing the improved ſitu- 
ation of public affairs. The ad- 
vantages gained by the enemy on 
the continent were, they conceived, 
pretty equally balanced by their 
loſes in other quarters. And though, 
in the Weſt Indies, our 3 
had not been eminently conſpicu- 
ous, yet the proſpect there was 
promiſing; and in the Eaſt Indies 
our ſucceſſes had been uniform and 
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important. The finances and the 
energy of France were ſtated by Mr. 
Stewart to benearly exhauſted; their 
expences ſo enormous, as not long 
to be ſupported ; and their means 
of raiſing ſupplies to the diſburſe- 
ments, exactly in the ratio of ſe- 
venty to one. The ſyſtem of terror 
he conſidered as no longer exiſting 
under the preſent government. of 
France. Our laſt campaign had not 
been indeed attended by brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs ; but our exertions had been uſe- 
ful in forcing the enemy to adopt un- 
juſtifiable means for the ſupport of 
an unjuſtifiable ſyſtem, which ne- 
ceſſarily tended to its own deſtruc- 
tion, and to weaken them by the 
victories it enabled them to obtain ! 
Their incapacity to injure was our 


beſt guarantee; and to this point we 


were reducing them! He next deſ- 
canted, in mott extraordinary terms, 
upon the unimpaired ſituation of 
our reſources. No where were our 
— . deprived of the comforts of 
ife by the effects of war! Monied 
men were ready to lend the ſums 
neceſſary for the exigencies of, go» 
vernment. There were' ſtill many 
ood objects of taxation for the pre- 
ent year; and the exi/ting taxes, to- 
gether with the national debt, were 


in a fate of liquidation! While he 


lamented the defection of ſome of 
our allies from the general cauſe, 
ſome argument might be uſed in 
their juſtification; they had not 
made peace till France vad aban- 
doned her ſyſtem of interference 
in foreign ſtates. "Cloſe to the 
frontiers of an eneniy on one hand, 
and with a ſuſpicious friend on the 
other, their exiſtence was endan- 
gered. This had been the fituation 
of Hanover : the different ſituation 
of that country from this, requir- 


ed a different ſyſtem of policy. 


Fortune, not the arms of France, 
had conquered Holland; and the 
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ſlow operation of the principles of 
the Frencli in that country indi- 
cated their probable ſhort poſſeſſion 
of it. ** 157 

The word /atis/aion, which bad 
occurred ſo early in the ſpeech from 
the throne, excited the ſurprize of 
Mr. Sheridan. As the ſpeech of 
the miniſter, he profeſſed his in- 
tention to exerciſe his right, as a 
member of parliament, to examine 
it freely. To be ſatigied with every 
thing, was elteemed a mark of piety 
and chriſtian reſignation ; certainly, 
then, miniſters were the mot provs 
men in the world. They were ſa- 
tisfied-with tbe improvement of our 
ſituation fince laſt. year. It was ſtat- 
ed that a check had been received by 
the French in Italy; but it was for- 
22 at that period the repub- 
Jicans had not penetrated into Italy. 


It was likewiſe faid, though only 


on the authority of a French news- 


paper, that the army on the Rhine 


d been forced to retire. The ar- 
my, however, had not laſt year 
croſſed the Rhine, and now were 
only prevented from advancing to 
the Danube, and obliged to limit 
their progreſs on the German fide 


of the Rhine. The war with Hol- 


land might perhaps be conſidered, 


by miniſters, as an improvement 
of our ſituation! The ſecethons 


irom the conſederacy againſt France, 
and the progreſs from ſcarcity, 


«with which we were formerty 
-threaten: a, to an acknowledged fa- 


mine, might increaſe the ſatisfac- 


tion of the miniſter. From a re- 


view of the ſpeeches made by his 


ma jeſty at the opening of the two 
laſt and of the preſent ſeſſion, Mr. 
Sheridan iuferred, that peace appear - 
ed mort than ever at 4 diſtance. He 
ridiculed the idea of the aſſiſtance 


to be expected from tlie fleet of the 


-6mpreſs, which came not to afford 
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any, cordial co. operation, but to 
eat Engliſh meat, and to learn Eng. 
liſh diſcipline. If, as had been ſtated, 
general diſcontent would produce 
ſome change in the fituation of 
French affairs, and lead to a better 
order of things, the people of Eng- 
land were, by their ſufferings and 
calamity, in a high road to its at. 
tainment. Mr. Sheridan next cen. 
ſured the delay in the ſailing of the 
Welt India armament, and the diſ. 
aſters encountered by the emigrants 
in their expeditions to Noirmontier 
and Poitou. Britiſh blood did not, 
indeed, flow in theſe expeditions; 
but Britiſh honour bled at every 
pore. A defpcrate effort was, he 
obſerved, to be made ſor ſaving 
the iſlands; In Martinique there 
was only one regiment of effective 
men, though the nominal force was 
ſix regiments. -, He doubted the po- 
licy of extending our Weſt India 

ſſeſſions, as draining this country 
of what it could leaſt ſpare, men. 
Fifteen thouſand troops had been 
landed in St. Domingo, of which 
one thouſand-five hundred had been 
ſent to Grenada; and of theſe, in 
dur months, fourteen officers and 
four hundred men had been loſt. 
They were packed in hoſpitals, in 
the moſt deplorable ſituations; and, 


by unaccountable negligence in the 


different departments, were depriv- 
ed of the aid both of medicines 


and ſurgeons. From inattention in 


providing tranſports, ninety inſtead 
of forty were put on board each 
ſhip. It was in vain, he ſaid, to 
coune the poſſibility of negotia- 
tion with any new occurrences: 
this ' pretext ſhewed that the object 
of the conteſt was ta reſtore the de- 
ſpotiſm of France. He called upon 
miniſters to difcover, like the king 
of Pruffia, what government the 


French armies obeyed, and to ne. 


gotiate 
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iate with that as he had done, 
as Spain had done, and as the elec- 
tor of Hanover had done, 

The declaration of Louis XVIII. 
was ſuppoſed to be penned in this 
country, with the concurrence and 
under the direction of miniſters. 
He thought thoſe who adviſed his 
majeſty to fpill the blood of this 
country for the reſtoration of de- 
ſpotiſm in France, were as great 
traitors to their country as the mi- 
niſter of Charles II. who adviſed 
him to enter into the pay of that 
country. Leagues with the de- 
ſpotic monarchs of France expelled 
the houſe of Stuart from this coun- 
try : and indeed, could any league 
be more deſtructive to its intereſts 
than one with the-houſe of Bour- 
bon, which had ever been the in- 
veterate enemy of Great Britain, of 
its liberty, and its commerce? He 
could not, he ſaid, move any a- 
mendment to an addreſs which he 
diſapproved in toto, but would ſe- 
cond one which embraced three 
points, firſt, that the people 
ſhould not be burthened with taxes 
to ſupport the deluſive views of 
miniſters in the reſtoration of the 
monarchy of Frances or till ſome 
form of government ſhould be e- 
ſtabliſhed which they may not ima- 
gine incapable of maintaining the 
accuſtomed relations of peace and 
amity—that a ſtrict inquiry ſhould 
be inſtituted into the conduct of 
miniſters in the proſecution of the 
war—and that the moſt ſpeedy ter- 
mination ſhould be put to it, by 
declaring a willingneſs to treat 
with France. 

Mr, Jenkinſon confidered the 
preſent time as extremely improper 
for negotiation, and recapitulated 
the uſual arguments for the com- 
mencement of the war, the conduct 
of which was, he ſaid, to be de- 
tended by examining its effects 


upon the ſentiments of the people 


in the interior, or by the preſſure 
of an external force effecting a 
change in their temper and incli- 
nations. The latter of theſe objects 
had ſucceeded; and the principles 
of the new conſtitution had fixed 
civil liberty upon much more rea- 
ſonable foundations than it ſtood at 
the commencement of the war. 
Should it be reduced to practice, 
the objections to the fluctuatin 

nature of their government would 
be removed. That we had ſuc- 
ceeded in repelling the dangers 
which threatened us, was certain. 
The /uccefes of the war had excited 
various royaliſt inſurrections; and 
from theſe one of three alternatives 
was to have been expected, —either 
that ' the enemy would have been 
unable to oppoſe the allies, that a 
counter revolution would have been 
effected. or that a civil war would 
have burſt forth. Unfortunately, 
however, the ſyſtem of terror under 
Robeſpferre took place: but that 
this gained ground in conſequence 
of the war, he ſtrenuouſly denied. 
It tended to abridge that ſyſtem, 
and the miſeries it produced in 
France, The determination of the 
French to retain Holland, was, he 
thought, an inſuperable obſtacle 
to an immediate peace; and the re- 
medy ' for her enormous acquiſitions 
was to endeavour in another quar- 
ter to obtain ſomething to change 
or to compenſate. A few months 
might place us in a fituation to 
treat with greater advantage. At 
the beginning of the war, he had 
equally wiſhed and expected the 
reſtoration of the emigrants, and 
of the monarchy of France; and 
this he thought, if attainable, a fair 
ſubje& of war, but believed it was 
not. In the courſe of his ſpeech, 


Mr. Jenkinſom entered into a de- 


fence of his former aſſertions re- 
ſpecting 
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ſpecting “ the march to Paris,” 
which had been attacked by Mr. 
Sheridan, and did not think the 
overthrow of the French govern- 
ment ſo chimerical as had been 
inferred: the defeat of the ſcheme 
was in a great part attributable to 
the want of fidelity and exertion in 
the allies. 

General Tarleton conſidered the 
ſpeech of his majeſty, and the ar- 

ments that had taken place upon 
it, as far from ſatis factory. Little 
conſolation aroſe, he thought, to 
us, from the prevention of the in- 
vaſion of Italy. The troops lately 
employed againſt Spain would pro- 
bably now be directed againſt Italy. 
He cenſured his imperial majeſty 
for neglecting to fortify Luxem- 
burg. As a military man, he in- 
dulged very faint hopes of the 
Weſt· India expedition, and thought 
it as eaſy to ſubdue the united 
ſtates of America as St. Domingo. 
He pointedly blamed the condut 
of the expedition to Quiberon, and 
the miniſters, if they bad any part 
in the weakneſs and infamy of that 
tranſaction. The preſent ſcarcity 
was attributed by the general in a 
great degree to the loſs which agri- 
cultural employments ſuſtained 
from the millions of men who were 
now engaged in war, particularly in 
Brabant, on the borders of the 
Rhine, and in the fertile fields of 
Poland. Our late allies, the king 
of Spain and prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
had left us to ruin France by our- 
ſelves. To effect this, we mult ruin 
ourſelves. © Away, then,” ſaid the 
general, “with ſophittry ! away with 
deluſion! away with all the agents 
of a corrupt and profligate admi- 
niſtration !” A juſtly incenſed ene- 
my would not probably give terms 
when we choſe to demand them; 
perhaps might not even conſent to 
the meaſures we propoſe ; we muſt 
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adopt a new ſyſtem, appoint new 
miniſters, and. adopt an energy 
ſuitable to our embarraſſments. 

Mr. Fox cenſured the ſpeech, 
and the ,miniſters by whom it was 
written. 8 was not, he ſaid, e- 
nough thathey ſhould for three 
years perſiſt in a war for miſerable 
ſpeculation, add one hundred mil. 
lions of debt to the capital, load 
the people with four millions per 
annum of permanent taxes, and 
make them feel all the miſeries of 
ſcarcity, but they muſt be inſulted 
by the Fal/ehood of being told “ their 
fituation was improved.” How 
improved? It could not be ſheun 
from the ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian 
army. After the loan voted to tlie 
emperor, and the pretences upon 
which it was granted, the people 
were told that it was an improve- 
ment of their ſituation, that the 
French had been recently obliged 


to retreat from poſts of which they 


were not in poſſethon at the time 
of the guarantee. Was it an im- 
provement, that they had extended 
their dominions beyond the Rhine, 
had got Manheim, and over-run the 

reater part of the Palatinate ? Was 
it becauſe the French had not over- 
run Italy, that our ſituation ws 
improved? Mr. Fox ſpoke in 
ſtrong terms of the lofty diſdain 
with which he had been treated the 
procateg ſeſſions, on occaſion of 

is predictions reſpecting the ſcar- 
city of grain. When another gen- 
tleman (Mr. Huſſey), at a later pe- 
riod, and upon certain information, 
uſed the fame forcible diſſuaſi ve 
againſt war, he was rebuked for a 
ſuggeſtion which was treated as 
unfounded in fact. Was the veri- 
fication of thoſe warnings an im- 
provement? The ſufterings of 


the poor he ſtated to be extreme. 
Oh! but France was reduced to un- 
paralleled diſtreſs, and this was our 
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comfort! He would not quarrel 
about words; but he muſt notice 
the ſtrange logic, © that the people 
of this country were to be told that 
this unparalleled diſtreſs of the 
French was owing to the war, 
whereas the diſtreſſes in England 
had nothing to do with it.” The 
depreciation of paper currency in 
France had been, he ſaid, the in- 
ceſſant ſtory with which the par- 
liament and the people had been 
deluded from the beginning of the 
war Two years ago, the aſſignats 
were ſaid to be at a diſcount of 80 
per cent. and this appeared to be 
tantamount to extinction; but when 
experience and practice were re- 
carded, when the example of Ame- 
rica was referred to, an enlightened 
ſtateſman would heſitate before he 
preſumed to delude his country by 
building upon ſuch an hypotheſis, 
Accordingly, France had added an- 
other leſſon to that of America, 
France, which was reduced to ſuch 
a ſtats of weakneſs as to be an eaſ 

prey. France, who in June laſt, 
was faid to be gaſping in her laſt 
azonies,-France, ſince the date of 
this expiring agony, had made the 
moſt brilliant campaign that the 
hiſtory of mankind exhibited. Such 
agonies excited his fears: and ſurely 
no man of common ſenſe, after 
ſuch an ifſue to this kind ot reaſon- 
ing, would again calculate upon 
ſucceſs from /the depreciation of 
their paper. Another argument 
uſed was, that the French were ſo 
deſtitute of proviſions, as to be 
obliged to unload the ſhips at Breſt 
to — Paris with bread. But 
what muſt be their feelings of a 
cauſe in which they had engaged, 
that could, under ſuch a preſſure of 
ſcarcity, rouſe them to ſuch exer- 
tions? From a minute inveſti- 
vation of the ſpeech, Mr. Fox ob- 
lerved that it held out to the coun- 


of publiſhing his letter. 
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try even leſs hopes of peace than 
his majeſty's ſpeech the preceding 
year. At no period of the revo- 
ution might it not have been e- 
qually ſaid, “that it would produce 
conſequences highly important to 
the intereſts of Europe.” Mr. Fox 
noticed the annual attempts he had 
made to induce a negotiation, and 


defired to know whether our per- 


verſe continuance in the proud de- 
nial that it wis a p oper time to ne- 
gotiate, had bettered our ſituation? 
On the contrary, he faid, the prac- 
ticability of peace upon ſafe and 
honourable terms had become more 
hopeleſs. He hoped the gentle- 
man who adwitted the reſtoration 
of the emigrants and of the houſe 
of Bourbon to be hopeleſs, and that 
miniſters were convinced that it 
was prudent to calculate the value 
of an object, and not to purſue it, 
however deſirable, beyond the ra- 
tional hope of obtainment, ſpoke 
from authority. If the diſaſters of 
the war had produced this con- 
viction in miniſters, however he 
lamented the cal mĩty which pro- 
duced this reſtoration to reaſon, he 
ſhould think our ſituation improv- 
ed. The expedition to Quiberon 
was, he ſuppoſed, one cauſe of this 
conviction. Mr. Fox, with an un- 
common glow of expreſſion and 
energy of manner, reprobated this 
ill-fated expedition, and the ſavage 
barbarity of denying to the gallant 
and dying Symbreuilthe conſolation 
Yet, in 
defiance of this leſſon, he obſerved, 
another expedition was framed to 
I'Ifle Dieu, which, if carried into 
effect in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, would have been equally diſ- 
aſtrous. He pointediy noticed the 
inconſiſtency of miniſters in ſum- 
moning Belleiſle to ſurrender in the 
name of Louis XVIII. Had Belle- 
iſle or Noirmontier yielded to this 

ſummons, 
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ſummons, we muſt have landed and 
taken poſſeſſion of them in the 
name of Louis XVIII. and pledged 
ourſelves to reſtore him to his rights, 
which would have reduced us to the 
alternative of abandoning the prince 
and his followers with inſamy, or 
of proſecuting his cauſe with de- 
ſpair, as this was a hopeleſs cauſe. 


He ridiculed with much torce the 


arguments ſupported by the diffe- 
rent ſpeakers in the debate in fa- 
vour of the war. They were, he 
faid, theories which might ſuit well 
for à literary or political diſputant, 
and be amuſing in a club-room or 
a pamphlet: but for a man to under- 
take the office of a ſtateſman, and 
to bring ſuch theories into practice, 
was an outrage, not only upon com- 
mon ſenſe, but upon moral duty. 


Mr. Fox commented upon the ex- 


treme folly of entering into a war 
againſt opinions. He contended, 
that, at every moment from the 
commencement of the war to the 
preſent time, miniſters might ha ve 
negotiated upon better terms with 
the French than they now could, 
and that our relative ſituation had 
been gradually growing worſe. He 
pointed out ſeveral periods when, 


according to the language held out 


by miniſters, it — * have been 

rudent and conſiſtent to treat. 
Vet, when a motion was made for 
this purpoſe on the 26th of Janu- 
ary laſt, which it was not conve- 
nient directly to oppoſe, an amend- 
ment was moved, that they were 
ready to“ enter into a negotiation 
whenever a government was eſta. 
bliſhed cupabls of maintaining the 
_ accuſtomed relations of amity and 
peace. Was negotiation offered 
when ſuch a government appeared ? 
Tt was proved that France did-main- 
tain ſuch relations, ſince Pruſſia, 
Spain, many of the Rates of Ger- 
many, and even the elector of Ha- 


nover, had made peace with her. 
Mr. Fox ridiculed the idea of wait. 
ing to treat till there was ſome ex- 
er of the new conſtitution of 

rance, fince experience had proved 
thar neither the changes of men nor 
of conſtitutions affected the engage- 
ments they had formed wit! foreign 
countries. It was, he ſaid, idle to 
talk of the theory of a conſtitution 
being a dependance for the ob- 
ſervance of a treaty: if a ration 
treaty was made, and it was the inte. 
reſt of the parties to keep it, that was 
the only true and wiſe dependance 
for the continuance of peace. The 
offer of negotiation, he thought, 
ought to come from us, as having 
made declarations which ſtood in 
the way of negotiation. This was 
neither the time nor the place to 
ſettle the terms of peace. The 
terms in every negotiation muſt 
certainly depend upon the felative 
ſituation of the parties: but he could 
not admit of the eternal” evaſion, 
that one year we were too High to 
treat, another year we were too 
low; and thus war was prolonged 
without one calculation, whether 
the expence of continuihg it for 
one year was not more than the 
difference of terms to be expected 
between a good and bad relative 
ſituation. e were now left with 
one ally, and that ally muſt be 
bribed to continue. Fond» op, fu 
the apprehended ſcarcity,' Mr. Fox 
faid it was an inſult upon common 
ſenſe to urge that war and military 
expeditions did not in their nature 
aggravate - ar 4 The quantity 
of increaſed conſumption, without 
taking into account the quantities 
damaged and loſt, was immenſe. 
Had government, purſuing the ex- 
ample of France, unloaded the 
tranſperts that were ſent to Quibe- 
ron, they would have done mote 
towards alle viating the fcarcity = 
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all the corn which their agents im- 
orted. Again adverting to bis 
majeſty's ſpeech, Mr. Fox obſerved, 
that when he had firſt mentioned 
negotiating with the French, it was 
faid, What, would you negotiate 
with men about to ſtain their hands 
with the blood of their ſovereign ? 
Yet, if the preſent ſpeech meant 
any thing, it meant that with theſe 
very men miniſters would have no 
objection to treat, and even with 
Tallien, who had dipped his hands 
in royal blood. He ended by mov- 
ing an amendment, which, after 
enumerating the circumſtances of 
our diſaſtrous campaign, and ſtat- 
ing, from experience, that the 
French were able to maintain the 
accuſtomed relations of peace and 
amity with other nations, prayed 


his majeſty that ſuch terms of peace 


ſhould be offered to the French re- 
public as ſhould be conſiſtent with 
the honour of the crown, and with 
the ſecurity and intereſts of the 


Py 
This amendment was conſidered 
by the chancellor of the exchequer 
us merely the mockery of returning 
to a ſtate of ſecurity and peace. 
He vindicated the firſt propoſition 
contained in his majeſty's ſpeech. 
The period compriſed in this pro- 
ſition contained, he ſaid, the ſpace 
between the opening of the laſt 
ſeſhon of parliament and the pre- 
ſent moment ; and he expreſſed his 
ſatisfaction in the preſent ſtate of 
ſecurity compared to that ten 
months ago. His grounds of ſatis- 
faction were, he ſaid, that, allowing 
for the victories and advantages ob- 
tained by the enemy, and for all the 
ealamities which had befallen this 
copntry or our allies, the houſe, from 
looking at the preſent principles of 
the war, muſt obſerve the grounds 
of his ſatisfaction, and the ſtate of 
our improvement! ! They could 
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not but perceive the enemy's re- 


duced means of proſecuting the 


war. They were now in a fitu- 
ation to afford us fair proſpects of 
their being ſoon perhaps more ca- 
pable of giving reaſonable ſecurity 
of engagements of peace. They 
felt a greater neceſſity for peace, 
and were more diſpoſed to it. Their 
reduced means were demonſtrable : 
at the commencement of the laſt 
ſeſhon the value of aſſignats was 
from 20 to 25 per cent. they were 
now only one and a half per cent. 
they were at preſent only one ſix- 
teenth of their value ten months 
ago. The prodigality of their ſyſ- 
tem forced into circulation be- 
tween 6 and y milliards, which was 
equal to 280 millions ſterling ; this 
was three or four times more than 
the amount of all the money in 
France in its richeſt ſtate, and 
which its commerce wanted for its 
circulating medium. The French 
had, he faid, now aſſignats in cir- 
culation to the amount of 720 mil- 
lions ſterling, and the number was 
ſtill increaſing; they had therefore 
to. face another campaign under 
theſe circumſtances; and, were the 
other powers of Europe to put thein 


to the hard neceſlity of trying the 


experiment, he believed that the 
prodigal reſources of their ſyſtem 
could not be ſupported without the 
reſtoration. of the ſyſtem: of terror. 
Mr. Pitt allowed the advantages de- 
rived by the enemy from the equi- 
vocal conduct of Pruſſia, and the 
diſbanding of the armies withdrawn 
from Spain. But it was to be ob- 
ſerved, that, for every pound ſter- 
ling formerly paid to each man in 
ſuch an army, fixteen pounds ſter- 
ling muſt be g:ven at the beginning 
of the preſent, year. After urging 
a variety of arguments to prove the 
ruinous ſituation of their reſources, 
Mr. Pitt obſerved; that theſe re- 
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ſources might laſt a longer or a 
ſhorter time before they produced 
their final effect; but they had in 
them the ſeeds of decay, and the 
inevitable cauſe of a violent difſo- 
lution. The remedies propoſed in 
France for this evil were not leſs 
ruinous; and the loſſes they ſuſtain- 
ed in commerce and manufactures 
were enormous. He admitted the 
ſucceſſes of the Freuch on the 
Rhine, the calamitous fate of the 
expedition to Quiberon, and that 
the enemy had been only kept on 


the defenſive on the fide of Italy; 


but ſtill the internal ſituation of 
France was moſt wretched and de- 
plorable. On the miſchiefs of 
paper currency he again expatiated— 
if the aſſignats were taken out of 
Circulation, the French could not 
command the labour of their own 
ſubjects either for civil or military 
operations To many perſons em- 
ployed by the ſtate, they had been 
obliged to allot a number of neceſ- 
ſary articles in kind. They had 
alſo been compelled to add one ſe- 
venth in money to the daily pay of 
the ſoldiers, who thus received ten 
times the amount of their pay in 
aſſignats. When he conſidered 
their total inability to carry on the 
war for another campaign, he could 
not doubt but the ſituation of things 
was materially improved!!! 
There were, Mr. Pitt ſaid, many 
circumſtances in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of France favourable to a diſ- 
ſition to treat for peace, though 
it was a queſtion whether they were 
fufficient to make it adviſable or 
practicable to treat. The preſent 
government of France was praiſed 
very highly by him, compared with 
the preceding forms; but he ſtill 
queſtioned the ability of the French 
to carry it into execution. That 
conſtitution,” ſaid Mr. Pitt,“ in the 
form in which it has been decreed, 
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may have been examined, and may 
have been put in activity with ſuch 
acquieſcence of the nation, as to 
enable their rgpreſentatives to ſpeak 
on behalf of the people of France; 
and I have no difficulty in ſaying, 
if that event ſhould have taken 
place, from that time all objections 
to the form of that government, 
and to the principles of that go- 
vernment, all objections to them, 
as obſtacles to negotiation, will be 
at an end. I will alſo ſtate, with 
the ſame frank neſs, that, ſhould that 
be the termination, whether it will 
then lead to the iſſue of competent 
ſecurity, and a reaſonable ſatisfac- 
tion to this country, muſt depend 
on the terms. If, under thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, by any precipitate and 
premature deſire for peace, from 
any diſpoſition to under-rate our 
real ſtrength, or any-want of forti- 
tude to bear what I admit to be 
real diftculties,—if we ſhould over- 
look the ten thouſand times more 
complicated diſtreſs of the enemy, 
and put an end to the advantages 
they give us for obtaining peace 
on juſt and ſuitable terms, that 
would in my opinion be the moſt 
fatal event that could poſſibly hap- 

gg.” 
Mr. Pitt proceeded to mention 
his regret, that, in conſequence of 
the deſertion of the allies, the iſſue 
of the conteſt would be much leſs 
ſatis factory than it would have been. 
Comparing the ſituation of the 
— e of this country with that of 

rance, he enlarged upon the va- 
riety of advantages they enjoyed. 
He accuſed the French of having 
failed in maintaining their neutrality 
in America, where ſome ſubjects of 


France had endeavoured to excite a 


conſpiracy, and had interpoſed alſo 
with the republic of Geneva. Did 
it, he aſked, follow, becauſe the 


French.did not attack :the, king of 
Prullia 
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pruſſia when they were warmly en- 

ged againſt their other enemies, 
that they would have paid the ſame 
attention to a general peace? they 
would then indulge thoſe paſſions 


of reſentment, ambition, or caprice, 


to which a military republic might 
be ſuppoſed to be liable. The two 


countries of Great Britaig and Ha- 


jizz could not purſite the ſame 
line of policy, from their different 
ſituation. e denied that he had 
made war upon private opinions 
for the — of extirpating them. 
The French contended that they 
alone had the only lawful govern- 
ment: if we had ſubdued the ma- 
lignity of that opinion, we had vin- 
dicated ourſelves and Europe from 
the greateſt dangers. In the divi- 
ſion of the houſe, there appeared 
for the addreſs, 240, for the amend- 
ment, 59. | 

The addreſs in the houſe of lords 
was moved on the 3oth, by lord 
Mount Edgecumbe, who expatiated 
upon the improvements in our ſitu- 
ation announced in his majeſty's 
ſpeech. The ſuperiority of our 
navy was ſuch, he obſerved, that 
eren the acceſſion of Holland would 
not enable the French to act againſt 
us. They had been ſo much 
checked on the Rhine, and in 
Italy, that little was to be appre- 
hended there; and the loſs of their 
commerce and credit, with the de- 
preciation of their aſſignats, made 
up ſuch a ſum of diſtreſs, that they 
could not much longer continue 
the conteſt. The addreſs, which, 
as uſual, was an echo of the ſpeech, 
was ſeconded by lord Walſingham, 
who, among other topics, obſerved 
that his majeſty, „ inſtead of avail- 
ing himſelf of the very depreſſed 
ſtate of the enemy to carry on the 
war upon a ſpirit of national ven- 
geance!“ with infinite mercy and 
condeſcenſion to the French, took 
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the earlieſt opportunity of pledg- 
ing himfelf to make peace as ſoon 
as a ſettled government ſhould af- 
ford a fair proſpect of a ſafe and 
honourable peace. His lordſhip 
pointed out the evils attendant up- 
on a temporary and“ patched up” 
eace, and thought it certain that 
it could not be for the intereſt of 
any deſcription of men to proſe. 
cute the war a moment longer than 
the neceſſity of the caſe indiſpen- 
ſably called for; leaſt of all could 
it be for the intereſt of miniſters. 
As, however, the proſecutmn of the 
war could not be at preſent dif- 
penſed with, he thought the inter- 
eſts of this country peculiarly re- 
quired it in the Weſt Indies. His 
lordſhip enforced the neceflity of 
making repriſals upon the Dutch, 
and thought the treatywith America 
ought to give peculiar ſatisfa&ion. 
he duke of Bedford thought, 
when an addreſs was propoſed to 
be carried to the throne, that it was 
conſiſtent with the dignity of par- 
liament to adopt a language of its 
own rather than that of the mi- 
niſter. He ſhould therefore re- 
commend language very different 
from that of the addreſs propoſed. 
The inability of the French to con- 
tinue the conteſt had been the con- 
ſtant theme of miniſters from the 
commencement of the war; and 
the ingenuity of adminiſtration in 
contriving excuſes for carrying it 
on, was admirable. Years ago, their 
lordſhips had been told that the 
French could not hold out three 
months longer: but practice, oppoſ- 
ed to theory, had proved, that, in 
proportion as miniſters had affected 
to depreciate their reſources, their 
vigour had increaſed. Theimprove- 
ments, ſaid by miniſters in the 
ſpeech to have taken place ſince 
the laſt year, he ſpoke of as a groſs 


and palpable miſrepreſentation. He 
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did not expect to hear it ſtated as a 
matter of triumph on our part, that 
the French had not been aþle to 
over - run Italy. If tiib was tumph, 
he ſhould ſoon expect to bear "5t 
was a matter of ſalisfaction that we 
ſtill exiſted as a nation, We were 
told that the advantages obtained 
by the enemy were" far from com- 
penſating 3 calamities 'of war. 
This was true; "for victory after 
victory, xitfibut 60k defeat, could 
not do this: but ift was. the caſe 
with the victorious 29915 hat was 
our condition; w 1 Wd 


with man defeats 

the deſertibn of out A 8 fy MY | 
we were told, the French” p. 6 
wiſhed for pence, of which lad 


no doubt, hat muſt be tlie wiſh-of r 
the people here in their preſent 
ſuffering ſituation? His grace (aid, | 
he had expected Tome Hopes to Miez 
been held out, When we ts told. 
that France : wal co e to a crifis,, 
that neg gion 5 ortantevedts 
to Europe. thilters mean to 
inſinuate at fe ge 
ment of Prince an 
was capable of kee 8 1 n 
treaties? At this 580 y, dared 
not attempt fo'grolfs a' Kode 

the underſtandings of their 2 
ſhips. There never, it Was 
any thing ſolid in the 'obj dh to 
their ability to preſerve t 
treaties and neutralities, as was 
evident from repeated jn ſtances. 
His grace noticed the calami ties, 


already conſequent upon the far, 


_ the diſaſters of Abe laſt 
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5 of France, beſides the ſa der. 
of many brave and illuttrious r 


who had often proteſted ag uſt the” 


ject, but who had no alternative, 
arge quantities of ammunigion and 


ſtores were waſted at a time when, * 


our poor were either ſtarving or de- 


pending on the precarious bounty 


overn- be 


faith df” 


of the rich. In the Weſt In. 


dies, he thought none would ſay 


ws ſtood upon a 1 71 footing 
th gn at the 27 os. of f the war, 
What, aur loſſes 69005} there wer 
he w as, Airaid to calcu late. 
thats ES. eech with 4 
dreadful. evil of ſcareity, his grace 
imputed, with ma Others, to. the 
corruption and. wickednels, F ad. 
nende, but, in Love opimon of 
all, to their weakneſs; and he ex- 
horted parliament to tell e truth 
to their ſovereign, who, was he once, 
1 act 1 f 1 5 wretch- 
edneſs '0 cople, had too much 
Fe not 5 be "IN 'C — 97 their 


| ufferings, andto. take the an ſtep 


by whi „ can bs eff vally 
FD Hey. © them pee. He 
cou d. movin to. entrent his 
majeſty eview the ſtate. of af. 
fairs for. of laſt three Years, the 
deſertion gt 7 Men P llage or 
the Weſt 97 the 


er ge 5 1 
$4 d Frage Uor 7 Be —— tions 


100 France, and th 

be ot, 1 Sos 

Yr TE 0 5 entreated 

waz eſt 1 act on the opi⸗ 
nion hat be rench HH Res * 
ſerve the relations of peace and 
, amily, but, that. his majeſty would 
take unmediate and e. mea - 
ſutes for. a,negatiation or, peace, 
without . dyerting 140 the — 09 
ment of France. anc 1255 
it the preſent governme Ny rauce 
meu N to "treat, hat houie 
would perf evere in, A,YJgorgus pro · 
ſecution of the war. 

Lord Grenville ee that 
the circumſtances articylarized in 
his majeſty's ſpeech were real and 
ſolid i impr ee in the. f Ityation 
this country ! In addition to the 
checks "received bye the French on 
the fide of Italy and on the Rhine, 


our naval Coney, had been more: 


abliſhed Unce the laſt 
year 


decidedly e 


year than at any former period of 
our hiſtory. His lordſhip ably en- 
tered into the hiſtory of paper cur- 
raicy and affignats, to prove the im- 
poflibility of the French continuing 
their exertions, and cited the opi- 
non of general Monteſquieu, who, 
if a memorial on the ſubject, had 
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pP—— 


ing a t part from circulation, 
100 2 l Imillards leaving only 
3; but ſince that time the circu- 
lation had been increaſed. . Every 
writer on the ſubject of paper cur- 
1ency was, he ſaid, agreed, that ſuch 
an enormous maſs, fo little propor- 
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p lmgih accompliſh the utter rutn of a 
ly ate, By the exertions we bad 
le rade. and by the diſtreſſes we had 
Us cauſed to be felt, the defire of peace 
H. bd become general in France. 
he The new confiirution there was, 
or ds lordſhip ſaid, à miſerable and 
he inperfect copy of ours; but with 
ns all its defects, it was n valuable ac- 
x* auißtion to this country, as it might 
itte found tion of peace. His 
ed. Wlordſhip' vindicated" the fpeech of 
puis majeſty for expreſſing no deter- 
re mination to treat upon terms ſhort 


ad er thoſe which the country had a 
d nt to expect. He conſidered the 
dvice which the duke wiſhed to 
reſent to his majeſty as highly im- 
outic and extraordinary in the 
tried ſituation of tlie French go- 
ernm-.nt, and as juſtied by no 
liſtreſs, no preſſure, no exigency. 
is lordſhip- aſſerted, the city 
as in no reſpect owing to the 
var: much of it was, he ſaid, owing 
o the preſent unproductive ſitua- 


and on of the Netherlands. The diſ- 
n of der at Quiberon had not occa- 
oned it, as the grain which fell 
0 


ato the hands of the enemy con- 
ited chiefly of the cargoes of ſome 
f the American ſhips which had 
een 3 in their way to France. 
790. 


enforced the neceſſity of withdraw 


toned to any ſolid capital, mu/t t 


0 
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The bad ſucceſs of that expedition 
vas, he contended, ſolely to be a- 
ſcribed to the treachery of emigrant 


corps, which could not have been 


foreſeen. | oy | 
The marquis of Lanſdowne. 
pointedly ridiculed the ſatisſaction 
enjoyed by miniſters, on finding 
that the prophecies he had formerly 
uttered in that houſe, on the con- 
duct of our worthy allies, had been 
but half as bad in the accampliſh- 
ment as they, were 8 Af- 
ter enumerating the victories of 
the French, and detailing the de- 
ſertion of the allies, he withed to be 
informed, how many years of ſuch, 
improvement the nation would be 
able to bear? Judging of the fu - 
ture by the paſt, be had but little 
confidence in miniſters; but.if their 
boaſts of our improvement and 


temporary ſucceſs were founded, 
this was, above all others, the mot 


favourable ſeaſon for negotiation, 
The empire could only be ſaved by 


peace; and it was of the utmoſt im- 


portance to preſerve it entire. The 


old ſtory of the French: finances 


had again, he ſaid, beeu brought 
forward: he wiſhed ſome attention 


to be paid to the finances of this 


country. If thoſe of France were 
not unlimited, the finances of 


Great Britain were not without 
bounds, His lordſuip wiſhed to 


know if the taxes of this year had 
proved productive. If they failed, 
all was over. Few people only 
could bear taxes to a certain ex- 
tent: a few more would weigh down 
the ſcale, As to the Weſt-India 


expedition, there was little chance 


of making an impreſſion on St. Do- 
mingo; and of this lord Chatham 
was, ſo ſenſible, that in his ſeven 
years? war he never would at- 
tempt it. The armament w 


he undezſtoo, the wor lt arrange * 
and equipped that had ever gone 
E trom 
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from this country. After ſtating 
its probable inefficacy, his lordſhip 
aſked, whether a worn-out ifland or 
two, if taken, were worth the price 
of ſuch an armament? The plan 
of the French, in ſending out ſhip 
by ſhip, was what our miniſters 
ſhould have followed. If the diſ- 
cuſſions in the French convention 
were to be depended upon, the 
French would not give up the Ne- 
therlands for Weſt-India ſettle- 
ments, as they were powerful e- 
nough not only to retain their own 
iſlands, but ta invade ours. The 
language of the ſpeech, though ra- 
ther more pacific than that of the 
preceding year, meant, he ſaid, no- 
thing more than a diſplay of the 
dexterity of miniſters in proceeding 
with the war another year. The 
laſt year every thing was to be 
achieved by a deciſive and vigo- 
rous effort; now the new order of 
things in France was to be relied 
upon. With reſpect to the aſſi- 
gnats, it was plain the noble ſecre- 
tary inclined to the old exploded 
idea that money was the finew of 
war, — ad idea contradicted by the 
beſt writers, ancient and modern, 
Livy told us of three things which 
conſtituted the ſinews of war, - good 
ſoldiers, good commanders, and 
good fortune; all of which the 
rench poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
gree: is lordſhip repeated his 
ormer argument, that nothing in 
point of reſources was beyond the 
reach of a revolutionary govern- 
ment, whereas regular governments 
had their limitations in this point 
and he truſted that what had hap- 
ened to the old government of 
rance would ſerve as a warning to 
miniſters, of the fatal conſequences 
of improvidently exhauſting the 
revenues of this country, He ear- 
neſtly recommended immediate ne- 
gotiation: and, after an exhortation 
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to peace, as the only effectual re, 
medy which could be applied to 
the grievances under which the 
country groaned, his lordſhip de. 
clared that he ſhould ſupport the 
amendment, 

The addreſs was ſupported by 
the eart> of Darnley and Mansfield, 
and the amendment by the duke of 
Grafton. The earl of Lauderdale 
made a ſpirited attack upon the 
pledges, the promiſes, and the pro. 
Penh held out by miniſters the 
ormer year. The mighty things 


to be accompliſhed for us by the 


emperor in return for his loan, 
were forgotten ; what Spain was to 
do; what Sardinia ; what the Ger- 
man powers; all was forgotten; 
together with the panegyrics upon 
the king of Pruſha and the con. 
ſtancy and vigour of all our allie: 
But the ſecretary of ſtate could, he 
ſaid, remember exactly how many 
evils had been predicted; and, be. 
cauſe they had not been fulfilled 
our ſituation was improved. Tie 
ſources of the ſatisfaction that ws 
expreſſed, he could not diſcover. 
Diſaſter and defeat attended u 
abroad, and the lamentable far 
city of proviſions at home was mol 
properly recommended by his ws 
jeſty to the conſideration of tit 


* houſe. Our naval ſuperiority, f 


much boaſted of, fell far ſhort « 
the ſtatement made by his majeſty 
when he came to the throne: ail 
whatever was our ſuperiority, it 
little protection given to our tate 
did not prove that it had been d- 
rected with ſufficient ſkill and 
gour to make it uſeful, - His lor. 

ip proceeded to ſtate'the condud 
of the allies, and the expedition 
Quiberon, as very little ſatis facto 
and particularly cenſured the choc 
of M. De Puiſſaye as commane 
ing officer. He had, he. ſaid, 
ſort of confidence in the equiv 
l 1 Prom 
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promiſe which the preſerit ſpeech 


gave to the country; it was leſs 


havourable than the hopes held out 


in the ſpeech at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſlion, where there was an uncon-' 
ditional pledge that miniſters would 
treat in caſe of a change of ſitu- 
ation, which was faid to be pro- 
bable; but now the pledge was 
clogged with a condition, that the 
French muſt not only have a fit 
government; but muſt be the firſt 
to offer negotiation. The argu- 
ments drawn from the depreciation 
of the aſſignats, he thought nuga- 
tory, The caſe of America, and 
the laſt campaign of the French, 
were in proof of this. Miniſters 
pretended regard to the new French 
conſtitution; but they ought not to 
be ſanguine in the hopes they de- 
nved from it. Their boaſted con- 
ſtitution of Corſica, which had com- 
bined ſuch various talents in its 
firſt concoction, having been form- 
ed by the pope and a cardinal, 
and put into execution by a preſ- 
byterian governor and an epiſcopal 
ſecretary, was an improvement on 
the Britiſh model: yet by the late 
proclamation, no part of the French 
republic was in more confuſion 
than Corſica. Could we prevail 
upon the people of France to ac- 
cept of our miniſters as their new 
directors, he ſhould have ſome con- 
dence in one further ſtruggle. 
Earl Spencer objected ftrongly 
to the amendment, as entirely re- 
linquiſhing that indemnity for the 
war, for which miniſters had always 
contended, atid which the people 
would confequently expect from 
them. With reſpect to the loſs of 
a part of our convoys, it would be 
wonderful, in a war like the pre- 
ſent, if this was not the caſe; and 
the greateſt cauſe of ſurprize was, 
that ſo few had been captured, con- 
vdering that nearly the whole of 
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the maritime commerce was in our 
hands, whilſt the enemy had ſcarce- 
ly any. With reſpe& to the Ja- 
maica fleet, it had been ſeparated 
from its convoy on the 13th Sep- 
tember, and came home ſafe, ex- 
cept a ſmall ſquadron. The medi- 
terranean fleet having ſailed, was 
detained by cont winds ſo 
long, that, though it left Gibraltar 
on the 24th of September, it was 
little to the weſtward of St. Vin- 
cents on the th of October, When 
a ſmall ſquadron which had ſailed 
from Toulon, paſſed through the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, and captured # 
part, ſome of which had been re- 
taken, His lordſhip appealed to 
the knowledge of profeſſional men 

whether it was poſſible ſo to block 
up the ports of an enemy, that no 
ſquadron could eſcape. Had the 
ſhips ſent on the expedition to the 
coaſt of France not been ſent thi- 
ther, they would not have beew 
ſent to the mediterranean. Of 
M. De Puiſſaye, his lordſhip ſaid, 
he perſonally knew little ; but he 
had been at the head of a great 
party in France, whoſe object 
was the reſtoration of monarchy; 
all communication with it from 
this country had been through 
him; and he was now eat the head 
of-a conſiderable party which was 
ready to join, and did join, and was 


no acting with great effect! 


The lord chancellor ſupported 
the addreſs, and the duke of Nor- 
folk the amendment. The duke 
of Bedford declined the privilege of 
replying at large to the arguments 
which had been adduced. The 
declaration of his majeſty had. not, 
he ſaid, been ſufficiently preciſe: 
bnt that of the ſecretary of ſtate, if 
he had taken down his words cor- 
re&ly, which he had ſoon after they 
were delivered, would ſatisfy him. 
Theſe, his grace ſtated, were, i that 

| E a in 


in caſe the conſtitution now offered 
to the people of France, and per- 
haps now adopted, ſhould be found 
likely to eſtabliſh itſelf in ſuch a 
form as ſhould ſecure a government 
likely- to preſerve the relations of 
peace and amity. his objections to 
treating with them would be en- 
tirely removed.” 

Lord Grenville profeſſed he ne- 
ver would hold ambiguous lan- 
guage, or deny what be had ſaid 
in that houſe, and repeated his aſ- 
ſertioh (which in fubſtance was 
the ſame as the words taken down 
by the duke of Bedford), but 
thought, that making the words of 
an individual peer in the debate the 

round either of making or with- 

ra wing a motion was ſo unfair and 
un parliamentary, that he could not 
agree to be placed in ſuch a ſitu. 
ation. His grace, in reply, pro- 
feſſed it to be no part of his inten- 
tion to be unfair or unparliamen- 
tary ; that, not wiſhing to clog mi- 
niſters, he was willing to withdraw 
his amen« ment, upon ſeeing any 
cauſe, plain and intelligible, avowed 
by miniſters, though it might not 
go ſo far as he wiſhed. then 
withdrew the amendment, declar- 
ing, however, that he could not 
agree to that part of the addrels 
which expreſſed ſatisfaction at the 
improved ſtate of affairs; and the 
addreſs, after the cuſtomary forms, 
was preſented to his majeſty. 

In the conrſe of the debate on 
the addreſs in bot houſes, many 
arguments aroſe reſpecting the ſcar- 
city cf corn, mentioned in the lat - 
ter part of his majeſty's ſpeech. 
The principal part of theſe, how- 
ever, were again adduced on the 
ſubſequent bills which were intro. 
duced for the remedy or alleviation 
of tuis grievance. | 

On the zoth of October, the 
chancellor of the exchequer moved 
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in the commons for a. committee 
for the extenſion, during another 
twelvemonth, of the bill of the 
laſt: ſemon, allowing the impor. 
tation of corn duty free. The con- 
ſideration of the preſent high price 
of corn was agzia brought before 
the houſe by the ſame gentleman, 
Nov. 3.. He would, he ſaid, in 
the firſt place, propoſe ſome alte. 
ration in the corn laws, and under 
this head meant to bring in a bill 
for amending the law relative to the 
aflize of bread. Jn this part of his 
ſpeech Mr. Pitt ſtrongly recom- 
mended the uſe of ſeveral ſubſti- 
tutes for whearen flour. A conf. 
derable ſaving of wheat mighe be 
made by the ſubſtitution of articles 
not-applicable for food in the ma- 
nufacture of ſtarch. For this be 
propoſed to bring in a bill, and alſo 
for preventing obſtruction in the . 
tranſit of grain, &c. from one couu- 


ty to another. 5 1 
Mr. Lechmere thought that the th 
houſe could not preſcribe any actual th 
remedy for this evil, without firſ Y 
inveſtigating the cauſes; theſe he Jar 
ſtated to be the monopoly of farms, thi 
and the job ng in corn. He wiſhed po 
ranaries to be erected over the 60 
tingdom, where corn might be ſold fig 
as at market, and where the poor po 


would have the ſame chance in 
buying for themſelves, as the cori- 
dealers. | 


The meaſures propoſed by the non 
miniſter were approved by Mr. ub 
Fox, who feared, however, that ve riot 
ſhould not find an immediate re- he 
medy for the grievance complainel Wl :bj; 
of, by a regulation in the aſſize ot Wit 
bread. The © palatable and whole. gor 
ſome bread” talked of, inſtead of cott 
that hitherto uſed, was, he ſaid, to in ti 
him as palatable, and might be 3 ent 
wholeſome, as that made of te BW; 
fineſt wheat; but that was not ſut- Frou 
ficient for the por, to whom " pure 


' ought 
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zught al ſo to be netritions. Another 
important point to be conſidered, 
was the nature of the ſcarcity. 
This certainly did not entirely ariſe 
from the ſmallneſs of the produce. 
Thoſe articles in hic no defect 
of produce could be mmm as 
the product of dalrĩes, barley, &c. 
were ſtill exttavagantly dear. He 
mentibtied this, to prove that the 
cauſe of the ſcarcity was a compli - 
cated ond,” and therefore the re- 
nedy to be applied ought to be 4 
plied with extreme caution. He 
ſtrongly recommended the continu- 
ance of the prohibition upon diſtil- 
teries. Matty ſpeculations had; he 
obſerved, æriſe upon the fact of 
the increàſed price of all articles of 
proviſion. Many thought the price 
of labour too low; he was'himfelf 
of that opinion, and had long been 
ſo. Such was, at preſent, the * 
portion between the price of la- 
bour and the price of proviſions, 
that the poor: were compelled] if 
they fubſrſted, to ſubſiſt on charity. 
He feured however, that no legiſ- 
lanve' Yemedy could be applied to 
this evil. He did” not believe it 
poſſible ty raiſe the price of labour 
equal'to the preſent price of provi- 
ions, and that it was equally im- 
poffible to teduee the price of corn 
to an equality wich the pre ſent price 
of labour. Mr: Pftt fully agteed that 
the cauſes of the ſcarcity were Va- 
rious and cmplicated, and that the 
ſ ubject ou ted proportionate fe- 
rious v eſti my ſearcity,' 
he agreed; was not ſotely-attribut- 
able do tie deficiettey of the crop. 
With reſpect to the interference of 
gorernment in' che importation: of 
cor; eh had been objected to 
in the coutſe of the debate, no a- 
dents Rad, he aſſerted, bern em- 
ployed» at home; and, the only 
grounds for ſuch a charge were the 
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the uſual contracts. That agents 
had been employed to ſupply our 
markets with foreign corn, he ac- 
Knowledged; but he doubted he- 
ther this tended to check the ſpe - 
culations of individuals. After a 
converſation upon theſe ſubjects, 
Mr. Ryder moved for leave to bring 
in 4 bill to alter the exiſting. laws 
relative to the price of read, to 
prohibit the mumuſacture of ſtaroh 
from wheat or other articles of pro- 
viſion; and to (lower) the duties 
upon its importation q foe oni 
ing the prchibition ofs diſtilling 
from articbs of grain : and, fur re- 
moving all obſtructiont to the fres. 
paſſage of grain within .theiRings 
dom, which were carried yew-:e0n+:, 
Upon bringingup the report oſ tx 
ſelect committee reſpeqtiag the tigh 
price of corn by Mr. Ryder, it, ag: 
peared, from the fulleſ} information, 
which the committee had -beert abls 
to procuxez- that, except in the ar- 
ticle of wheat, the erops had been 
abundant; ſo that, by the proper 
mixture of different grains, a con- 
ſiderable alleviatipn of the evils of 
the preſent ſcarcity might be made; 
and this was the more neceſſary, as, 
from different! cauſes, the price of 
grain in America, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the northern parts of 
— — exorbitantly dear, and 
an adequate ſupply could not be 
depended apon. After full conſi- 
deration on the beſt means of ob- 
taining a ſupply, the committee 
thouglit it beſt to leave the trade 
8 open, and to grant a 
unty upon the importation. This 
bounty was twenty ſhiltings- upon 
every quarter, and fifteen ſhillings 
upon every barret, imported from 
the Mediterranean, till 300,000 
quarters ſhould be imported. The 
bounty upon corn imported from 
America” was fixed at fifteen ſhil- 


purctaſes made for wie ſupply cf: * and ten 9 
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the barrel, till go, quarters 
ſhould be imported. A bougty of 
five ſhillings a quarter, and three 
ſhillings a barrel, upon Indian corn 
Je hob till 500,000 quarters ſhould. 
be imported. Motions, founded 
upon theſe reſolytions of the com- 
mittee, were afterwards put by-the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
carried. _ 4 . 
As a further remedy for the 
grievance ſo uniperſally ſuffered, 
and ſo afflitive, to the poor, fir W. 
Young brought in a bill for enabling 
overſeers of pariſnes to extend re- 
lief tothe poor at their own houſes. 
On the 25th of November, Mr. 
Whitbread pointedly animadverted 
upon the peculiar hardſhips ſuffered, 
by labourers in the preſent ſeaſon 
of ſcarcity. Manufacturers, arti- 
fans, &c. frequently obliged their 
employers to make an 2 — 
wages proportionate to the price 
by A ee of life; but the 
maximum of wages to the huſband- 
man, by an exiſting ſtatute, was 
appointed to be regulated by the 
magiſtrate, but not the minimum. 
This act was alſo ſo defective, that 
it could not be enforced. On the 
gth December, the ſame gentleman 
brought in a bill to enable juſtices, 
at the quarter ſeſſions, to regulate 
the price of labour. The. argu- 
ments for this meaſure he urged 
with his uſual humanity. The bill 
alſo ſupported by Mr. Fox, 
r. Jekyll, Mr. Honywood, Mr. 
Lechmere, Mr. Noel Edwards, 
Mr. Martin, gen. Smith, and Mr. 
Huſſey; and oppoſed by Mr. Bur- 
don, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Vanſittart, 
and the chancellor of the exche- 
uer who entered, in a very pro- 
hx, but unſatis factory manner, into 
the expediency and policy of the 
meaſure. He thought it much bet- 
ter for the houſe to conſider the 
operation of general principles; to 


reflect what remedy might be ad. 
opted, more comprehenſive in its 
object, leſs exceptionable in its 
example, and leſs dangerous in its 
application. They ſhould look to 
the inſtances where interference had 
ſhackled induſtry, and where the 


beſt intentions had often produced þ 


the moſt pernicious effects. It was, 
he obſerved, the moſt abſurd bi. 
gotry, in aſſerting the general prin- 
ciple, to conelude the exception; 
but trade, induſtry, and , barter, 
would always find their own level, 
and be impeded by regulations 
which violate their natural opera. 
tion, and derange their proper ef- 
fect. Mr. Pitt then adduced the 
poor laws and the law of ſettle- 
ment, as proofs of regulations, which, 
however wiſe in their original in- 
ſtitution, had contributed to the 
evils they were defigned to remedy. 
Much of the evils complained of 
might, he thqught, be remedied by 
an extenſion in the reformation of 
the poor laws, which had been 
lately begun. He wiſhed for an 
opportunity of reſtoring the origi- 
nal purity of the poor laws, and of 
removing the corruptions by which 
they were obſcured. The great 
defect of the poor laws was, that 
they did not diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe, who, from misfortunes, wer 
unable to ſupport their families, 
and thoſe whoſe poverty was the 
confequence of diſſipation ; where- 
as, the aid beſtowed ſhould be an 
honourable diſtinction, a matter 0 
right, which the perſon could claim 
when he was unable to provide fo! 
all his children. But whatever w 
done was inſufficient, if, at the 
fame time, all applications for rc: 
lief were not diſcouraged if unne- 
ceſſary. If the neceſſities of thoſe 
who required relief could be ren: 
died by a ſupply of labour, tit 
molt important advantages woe 
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be gained; He recommended giv- 
ing effect tothe operation of friendly 
ſocieties, g ting relief according 
to the number of children, pre- 
venting removals at the caprice of 

riſh officers, and the advancing 
of ſmall capitals, which might be 
repaid in two or three years; and 

inted out ſeveral means by which 
the object ſo much wanted, a pure 
execution of the laws, might be 
obtained. After a long converſa- 
tion, in which many important ar- 
guments were adduced on both 
tides of the queſtion, Mr, Whit- 
bread's motion paſſed in the nega- 
tive. 8 

A ſimilar fate attended the re- 
peated efforts made by Mr. Lech- 
mere to alleviate the preſent di- 
ſtreſſes of the poor. 

The arguments of the chancellor 
of the exchequer on this ſubject (if 
arguments they may be called) were 
evidently intended merely to get 
rid of a queſtion which muſt inter- 
eſt every man who has any feeling 
of juſtice and humanity. That the 
wages of the labourer ſhould bear a 
proper proportion to the price of the 
neceſſaries of life, is a matter of right, 
a principle of juſtice, and in no re- 
ſpect connected with the conſidera- 
tion of the poor laws, except in 
this, that if the wages of labourers 
were what they ought to be, the 
poor's rates would be diminiſhed to 
almoſt a cipher. Indeed, in ſuch a 
ſtate, none would have a claim on 
the benevolence of the public but 
the aged and infirm; and even of 
theſe, many would be enabled to 
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lay up, in the days of youth and 
health, a ſupply for their latter years; 
whereas, in the preſent ſtate of 
things; it is evident that the labour - 
ing poor canuot gain a healthy ſub- 
ſiſtence, much Is can the * up, 
any thing for age or adverſity, 

The committee to conſider of the 
high price of corn, in the mean time, 
entered into an engagement to reduce 
the conſumptiou of wheat in their 
families one third, by every poſhble 
expedient; This meaſare, which 
provided no l-giflative remedy for 
an evil of {uh magnitude, was 
Ronny animadve;t-d upon by 
ords Lauderdale, Lanſdowne, and 
Thurlow, as © filly, futile, and even 
ridiculous.” The engagement was, 
however, ſigned not only by the 
committee, but by ſeveral mem- 
bers of both houſes. | 

Several important regulations 
were, however, made by the com- 
mittee reſpecting weights and ſcales, 
the tolls of millers, & c. which form- 
ed the baſis of ſucceeding acts of 
parliament. About the ſame time 
fir John vinclair brought forward a 
motion, founded upon the reſolu- 
tions of the board of agriculture, 
for the cultivation of the waſte, 
lands. This was intended to pre - 
vent a recurrence of the diſtreſs at 
preſent experienced, and the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch meaſures as had been 
lately adopted. In conſequence, 
therefore, it is ſuppoſed, of the re- 
commendation from the board, a 


conſiderable number of incloſure 


bills paſſed the houſe in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion, 
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Committee of Su 
reſpeing the 
that Subett 
Army Eſtimates. - 9 
Siem. General Smith's 


N the:4th, of November lord 
Arden moved, in the com- 
mittee of ſupply, that one hundred 
and ten. thoula | 
employed for the ſea ſervice of the 
year 1796, including eighteen thou- 
d marines; and that four pounds 
a man fer month, for thirteen 
months, ſhould be allowed; both 
of which were accordingly voted. 
On the 4th of December, the com- 
mittee granted a ſum not exceed- 
ing 624,1521. 1s. 04d. for the ordi- 
nary pay of the navy, including the 
marines, and 508,4o00l. gs build- 
ing aud repairing ſhips of war. 
| Previous to che production of the 
army eſtimates, general M Leod 
moved for returns of all the mili. 
tary force of the country. Before 
the houſe voted away the money of 
their conſtituents, it was, he ob- 
ſerved, their duty to inquire, into 
its purpoſes, its application, the num- 
ber of men paid, and the allowance 
granted to each. It was, beſides, 
the duty of the houſe to watch the 
conduct of miaiſters, and to ſee 
their projects and powers for their 
execution; to know allo the means 
empt5yed for the protection of the 
country, and the manner in Which 
the levies had been condyCted, The 
houſe ought likewife to ſee how 
gallant and experienced officers had 
deen neglected, and the truſt com- 
mitted to thoſe who had neither age 
nor military ſkill to diſcharge it 
properly. This return the general 


and ſeamen ſhould be 
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wiſhed to come up 3s far as Sep- 
tember, but was indueed to change 
that part of his motion 40 Auguf, 
at the deſire bf the fecretary at war, 
who thought it highly improper to 
775 ic dne ul 2 95 the 
force to the preſeut time. Of the 
yeomanry, he ſtated, there could be 
no return, as they had never re. 
ceived pay; but this part of his ar: 
moment was oppoſed by. general 

'Leod, as this deſcription of per- 
ſons had been furniſhed with arms, 
and therefore the returns 'miglit be 
made at the oxdnance, or ſome other 


$6 900 


office. This motion being agreed 


oceeded to make 
for a return of 


4 


to, the general 
two others, frſt, 
all the general and ſtaff officers, 
whether Britiſh or foreign, who had 
been employed under. the earl of 
Moira, with their pay, &c. and of 
thoſe employed in the ſervice of 
his majeſty under the count d'Ar- 
tors, prince of Condé, or any 
French general, with an account of 
their ſeveral allowances: both of 
which were agreed to. 

The army eſtimates were referred 
to the committee of ſupply, in 
which the ſecretary at war obſerv- 
ed that the whole fand force of the 
kingdom was comprehended under 
twoarticles, that of guards and gar- 
rifons, and that of cdlonies and 
plantations. The amount of the 


firft was, he ſaid, by withdrawing 
the army from the continent, re- 


duced to 49,219. In the colonies 
ther? 


2 
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there was an increaſe from 35,000 
to 77,868, owing to the augmenta- 
tion of the army in the Weſt In- 
dies. Upon the whole, there was 
a reduction to the amount of 28,000 
upon the eftabliſhment of regular 
tro0ps.* The troops of every de- 
ſcription, with the. regular forces 

amounted to 207,000. . The Weſt 
India ſtaff» was increaſed ; but it 
re the medical * 


3 
* . — 6 
9 LI 0 os 3 


[militia al ON to - 


h e. fenciþte infantry there had been 1 reduRion of 1700 men., | bar Rl 


The whole amounted now to 
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The general reſult was, that the 
army, which was equal to every 
purpoſe of defence, had been re- 
duced by 25,000, and formed a fav- 
ing to the public of 800,000l. Af. 
ter recapitulatin os the the. te —— artĩ - 
cles of. force®, r. Windham mor- 
ect his firſtreſolutiod, . 1 you 
men be employed for the ſervice of 
the current year. 

Several of the RG ſtated by 
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The other article of n was the Weſt India tag; 3 in which Kay included the 
medica ye, - 2091 1 
The general reſult of the whole was, that the army to be kept on ſooty in a enſuing 
vet, was leſs than it Lad been laft year by 25,369 men; tbe ſaving that accrued In con- 
ſequence, was £817,091, as would, appear'in the following ſtatement, 
For 49,219 land forges for 1796, L: (1,358, 624. 2s. 94. for their charge and cloathing. + 
? 6) I 600, 900 for maintaining the lorces iu the plantations, Gibraltar, Cotſca, and New 
South Wales, from the 25th of December, 1795, to 05th December, 1790. 
£.40,195. 45. 94. for difference between the Englith and/Lifh' eltabliſkment of fix _ 
nents of feot,,ſrom December 25, 1795, to December 25, 1796," 7 
— e000 fox. zecrujting and cqutiugencies for 1796. | 
120,000 for inakeepers, for increaſe! ſubliſtence on quartering ſor 1796. . 
* 195,640, 1s. 3d. for general and ſtaff officers tor 1766. 
9,259. 187. 6. lor pay 6 of guncral and af dannn on an expedition und er general 
Clark, for 1798. 
£197,779. 14% 114. to Ti officers — en from December 23, 1795, to 
. 25, 1796. 
4.140, 480. 15s. 54. for paymaſter- general, ſecretary at war, Ke. for 1796. 
4+118,873. 18s Gd. for reduced officers of land forces aud marines, for 1796. 
4 126. Is. Ed. for reduced troops of borſe guards, — 796. 
4,-1000 tor offigers late of the fiates-general, for 1796: 
1 32,500 on account of reduced officers of Britih Amedeas forces, for 1796, 
£7,500 for allowance to ditto, for 1796. 
1,917,294 14s. 14. for militia and fencible infantry, for 1796, 
40 219,000 for contingencies for ditto, for 1796. 
4 198,538, 37, 14, fur cloathing militia 10 1796, 


£476,656. 
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the ſecretary at war were objected 
to by general Tarleton, who re- 
marked a conſiderable variation 
from the ſtatement given in the pre- 
ceding year, and thought the eſtimate 
much larger than might be expected 
in the preſent circumſtances of 
the war. He particularly objected 
to the whole ſtatement of the fen- 
cible cavalry, and the expences of 
the corps eſtitnated at 480,000l. and 
the increaſed number of general and 
ſtaff officers, the eſtimate of which 
was 103, oool. The charge of Ame- 
rican reduced officers was, he ſaid, 
equal to the former year, thou 
this body of men was confiderably 
reduced. From the year 1792, to 
the end of 1794, the increaſe of 
expence had, he ſaid, accumulated 
in the extraordinary ratio of from 
one million to eleven. | 
The conduct of miniſters, in not 
furniſhing the Weſt India troops 
with a proper ſupply of medicines, 
was ſtrongly animadverted upon by 
N M*Leod. They had, he 


ated, ſent out only one ſhip with 


medicines, which had been captur- 
ed by Victor Hughes, though we 
had twenty-ſix men of war and 
fourteen ſloops in thoſe ſeas. The 
general alſo deſired an explanation 


teſpecting colonel Beaumontꝰ's re. 
giment, the horſes for which wer: 
provided at the expence of 24. 
each; but, when the regiment waz 
afterwards diſmounted and ſent a. 
broad, were ſold again for 8. jr 
horſe. The ſecretary at war and 
chancellor of the exchequer ſtated 
in reply, that immediate exertion; 
were uſed for repairing the calamity 
of the loſs of medical ſtores, by the 
diſpatch of medicines in all the fir 
ſhips that had failed to that quar. 
ter; and that with reſpect to the 
horſes, they ſhould enquire into that 
matter. General M*Leod pointed- 
ly anjmadverted on the prodi mw 
of miniſters reſpecting ſtaff off. 
cers, obſerving, that fir C. Grey, 
during his ſervices in the Welt Ju- 
dies, only ive generals under 
his command ; whereas, the public 
were now called -upon to provide 
for one thouſand field and ſtaff off 
cers ; there were thirty generals and 
field marſhals, —— lieutenant- 

enerals, two hundred colonels, and 
even hundred majors. The gene- 
ral further objected to the large 
army of fencible cavalry, which 
could only act in repelling a foreig! 
invaſion, or in maintaining interna! 


tranquillity, With reſpect to the 


£-476,636. 10s. 84. for fencible cavalry, for 1796. 
- 2-1 15,000 for certain allowances to ditto, for 1796, 


875,483. 145. 14. for ordnance, for 1796. 


279. 45. 4d. for ordnance ſervice previous to the 31 December, 1793. 


.45,656. 0s. 5d. for ditto in 1794. 
61,000 for ditto for ſea ſervice in 1794, 


762,015. 135. 6d. for ditto for land ſervice in 1795. 
71,000 for civil eſtabliſhment of Upper Canada, for 1796. 


3,415 for ditto fot Nova Scotia. 
.4,530 for ditto for New Brunſwick. 
£,-1,900 ditto for St. John's ifland. 


18,000 for civil eſtabliſhment for Cape Breton. 


1, 232. 19s. for ditto for Newfoundland. 


4,200 for ditto of Bermuda iſtand, above preſent ſalaries. l 


580 for chief juſtice of Bermudas. 
600 for ditto of Dominica. 


5, 241 for the civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales. 
, 2,000,000 to pay off exchequer bills of laſt year, 


. 1,500,000 to pay off other exchequer þills, 
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£:ſt,.figce-our- fleets had been ſo 
triumphant, the idea of an invaſion 
had never entered the head of even 
an old woman. The fencible 
corps, he conceived, were in fact 
« no further neceſſary than to ſup- 

the wickedneſs of the miniſter's 
meaſures againſt the reſiſtance - 
the le,” Our regular cava 
—— from Gary made 1 
additionally unneceſſary to keep up 
two bodies of theſe 1 The 
reſolutious, though ſtrongly object- 
ed to, were, however, all put and 
carried 


When the report of the commit- 
tee of ſupply on the army eſtimates 
was brought up, general Smith ſtat- 
ed that the ſum of 750, oool. was 
brought to account as the ſavings 
in 1794 and 1795: he thought it 
* ws to aſk whether the 
houſe would agree to ſuch eſti- 
wates. without isquiring wheace 
ſuch ſavings ſhould ariſe. The 
eſtimate for army extraordinaries 
tor the enſuing, year was larger be- 
yondall compariſon than any former 
one. He ſtrongly objected to the 
fencible corps, and to placing raw 
and unexperienced commanders 
over old officers, and thought it a 
proper object of inquiry how the 
emigrant corps were employed, and 
at what expence; in one regiment 
of only two hundred and ſeventy 
men, ninety ferjeants were enroll- 

For vanous reaſons connected 
with this ſubject, the general mov- 
ed to re- commit the report for more 
minute examination. | 

The ſecretary at war abjected to 
the re- commitment as uſeleſs, ſince 
every neceſſary information might 
be obtained without this meaſure. 
The cavalry, he contended, was 
not out of proportion to the reſt of 
the army. In the feucibles, the 
troop which had conſiſted of eighty 
was diminiſhed to fifty - five men. 

7 
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Wich reſpect to the Infl brigade, 
concerning which the general wiſh- 
ed to be informed, they were a body 
of troops leut to Ireland, aud paid, 
in conſequence of au arrangement, 
by this country. They were troops 
raiſed in Ireland, deſtined for gene- 
ral ſervice, and, ſo far as they ex: 
ceeded five regiments, were to be 
paid by England. The nature of 
the fencible corps had, be contend- 
ed, been overlooked by the gene- 
ral; the men received no bounty, 
nor had the officers balf-pay and 
the. other advantages afforded by 
the regular ſervice. The employ- 
ment of men of large tortune, in 
their reſpective counties, was more 
conducive to the public ſervice, as 
they eaſily” procured men. The 
emigrant corps had, he aſſerted, done 
very eſſential ſexyice, and were now 
embarked for the Weſt Indies. The 
deficiency of men, in proportion to 
the officers, aroſe from their hav- 
ing been formed during the heat of 
the campaign, and no proviſion 
having been made for filling up 

thoſe who were #illed of; | 
The ſtatement made by Mer, 
Windham was oppoſed, as incor- 
rect, by geueral M*Leod, who 
aſſerted that the mode in which 
troops had been raiſed during this 
war was unconſtitutional, and un- 
warrantably expenſive. In contra» 
diftion to the ſtatement of the ſe- 
cretary at war, and of Mr. Jenkin- 
ſon, he aſſerted his ability to prove, 
that, in the fencible cavalry, a 
bounty had been given by govern- 
ment. The command of not only 
the fencible regiments, but of many 
upon the eſtabliſnment, had, he 
contended, been given to members 
of both houſes of parliament, © for 
the diſgraceful purpoſe of patron- 
age and corruption.“ Many of the 
othcers were ſtated by the general 
to be groſsly ignorant of their o_ 
'e 
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We had, he obſerved, the enor- 
mous eſtabliſhment of 220,000 men, 
of which there was a motley force 
of fourteen or fiſteen ſpecies of 
troops. He conſidered the fencible 
cavalry as retained “ to over-awe 
the people of this country.” The 
regiments of this deſcription were 
more profitahle than had been al- 
lowed, all the off-reckenings; being 
pocketed, by the commanders. On 


an average, every man ; enliſted. 


within theſe two years, had, at.the 
leaſt, coſt overnment 661. In ad- 


dition to this, the army was ſo rufn- 


ed, that it would be impoſlible, i in ten 
or feen years, to bring it el to 
the ſtate, in which. the min ifter had 


found. it. 7 


General Tarleton afferted, that, | 


ſo far from the 22 being leſs 
numerous than, on former occa- 
ſions, a had been affirmed, there 
were not, even during the rebel- 
lions of thiscountry, an equal num- 
ber. He ſtrongly / reprobated t 
levity of phraſeo gy,,made-ufe of 


by the ſecretary; at war, reſpecting 


the Rate of — ee emis. 


mentioned, the yr | an- 
tity of fodder, &c, that. would de 
conſumed; and that it wontd, in- 
valve the nation in an expence, by 

e-, merely by, the = of 


700,000). ,; He took,, 4 progt 


five. view of, the army- ane ' 


from 1792, when it amounted to 

1,814,009] to the preſent year, when 
it was increaſed to 11,470,000l. The 
ordnance in 1794-was 448,000). and. 


at preſeut..1,91 3,090, ſothat the ar- 
mr, ſorghe preſent 4 would coſt. 
\Thage: , 
received. 


the country 13,383.00 
neral pointedly anim Ar oy 
the miſmanagement” and neglẽ 

miniſters, and particularhy Dane 
the. delay in ſending out the Weſt- 
India fleet — the ſtate of Inativity 


| propriety of 


— 


the e of 


in which our troops were kept on 
the continent, merely as a guard t4 
Hanover, which onght to contri. 
bute to the expence of troops de. 
fending her own territories — and 
the unfortunate expedition' | to the 
coaſt of France, which was ill. 
timed, and the commander, M. de 
Puiſſaye, neither a man of character 
nor of military talents, By this. ex. 
5 a Britiſh fleet was ke t uſe. 
eſs, which if employed for the pro. 
tection of the editerranean, the 
fevere loſs lately fuſtained in that 
quarter might have been prevented, 
Mr. Windham exculpated him- 
rad from any intentional levity in 
he 5 « Filled off”, ia much 
9 ured by ſonie o the membe 
Mr. Sergent, lord Belg tave, * 
Mr. Dundas, "entered 15 2 30 iß 
cation of pe N mi 6 ers, 
particularly. of t e ich- 
99 5 dens e the: -ord cles "The 


latter , ſtrongly eontroverte 
he poſitions that by = e 
reſpecting ndia., fleet, 
That it * 155 failed in 


October, deren e 5 andi in 
fact part was 1 by, the path of 
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erally prevailed. From com- 
paring the reduction of the army 
which had been ſtated, and the 
eſymates of the preſent and pre- 
ceding year, he contended that a 
faving of 3 50,0001. ought to have 
been deducted. The proviſion for 
the ſtaff, amoynting to 103,64 21. 
was, he ſaid, unparalleled and enor- 
mous; and this he proved from the 
ſtatement of ſums required for this 
purpoſe under the adminiſtration 
of lord Chatham and during the A- 
merican war, which had been repro- 
dated for its extravagance, but 
which fell infinitely ſhort of the 
preſent ſum. * 

Mr. Fox thopght miniſters, in 
juſtification of themſelves, ought to 
call for an inquiry. The aſſertion, 


that the fleet was ready to ſail by 


the iſt 'of November, could not, he 
ayerred, be made good upon an in- 
quiry. He cenſured the firſt expe- 
ation to France, as wild and chi- 
merical; on this expedition, how- 
erer, he confeſſed there was ſome 


room for difference of opinion; 


but the ſecond was planned and 
executed in contempt of the expe- 
rience to be collected and learned 
trom the former. Jn the preſeut 
ſeaſon of ſcarcity, he ſtrongly ob- 
jetted to maintaining ſo large a 
body of , cavalry, but thought it 
ſhameful, wWheu the country was in 
no danger of invalion, to keep up ſo 
alarmingand yuprecedentedanarmy 
ig the Mag dom under pretence of 
the preſervation of dai eſtie peace: 
de ubſerved, the civil power had al- 
ways been ſufficient. He arraigned 
in ſtrong terins the commencement 
and conduct of the war; which, as 
uſual, was as ſtrongly defended by 
Mr. Pitt, who farther aſſigned, as a 
reaſon why the eſtimates of the 
preſent year were calculated upon 
he ſame ſcale as thoſe of the pre- 
ding year, though that excecded 
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the expence, that “ laſt year there 
was a conſiderable number of non- 
effeftives,” and therefore a ſaving of 
pay; but that this vear there would 
no f.ch deficiency be found in the 
reduced eſtabliſhment: 'Hc endea- 
voured to juſtify the increaſed ex» 
pences of the taff; he mentioned 
the increaſe in the militia, the fen- 
cible and the yeomanry corps, and 
the advantages reſulting from ſu- 
perior difciplihe. He warmly con- 
troverted the opinion, that Great 
Britain hat fot the laſt twelvemonth 
prevented a general peace from 
taking'place. Mr. Fox, on the con- 
trary, in reply, ſtated it as a propo- 
ſition which he would prove and 
eſtabliſſi as completely as any poli- 
tical propoſition could reaſonably 
be proved and eftabtiſhed.- The 


recommitment was negatived ; and 


the reſolutions, after being read a 
ſecond time, were agreed to. 
Upon the report being brought 


up, a diſcuſon again -rouk place 


reſpecting the Wen Tnilia expedi- 
tion. M. Grey remarked that the 
armament was ſo far from being 
ready at the time mentioned by 
miniſters (though they had con- 
tended, that, in order to make an 
impreſſion, it ſhould act together), 


that the contingent from Ireland 


was not yet ready. The troops. 
from that kingdom had, he afferted, 


been long encamped on Spice 


Iſland in the cove of Cork, where, 
from the dampneſs of the ſituation 
and the detention, they had loſt 
many men by diſeaſe, and had then 
1200 ſick in the hoſpital. On the 
28th November, they had not 
tranſports ſafficient for their em- 
barkation, by 2000 tons. A ſtill 
further diſcuſſion took place re- 
ſpecting the charge for the erection 
of barracks. Ihe expence and 
unconſtitutional tendency of this 
meaſure were very forcibly expoſed 


by 
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by Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Courte- 
nay, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. Fox, Mr. W. Smith, and 
Mr. Martin; and the meaſure was 
ſupported by Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Dundas. In the pro- 
greſs of this debate, Mr. Whitbread 
moved for amending the reſolution, 
by omitting the ſum expended for 
the erection of barracks; which was 
negatived by a diviſion of 74 againſt 
28, The whole of the debate 
ended by two motions from Mr. 
Grey and Mr, Sheridan, for papers 
relating to the expences of the 


officering of barracks; which were 


red, 
The papers thus moved for Dec. 
+ were not, however, brought 
orward tijl the 7th of March. 
On the 8th 'of April general Smith 


moved for a committee to inquire 


into the amount of the expenditure 


in erecting barracks, to inveſtigate 


the authority for this application of 


the public money, and to report the 
evidence, with their opinion, to the 
houſe. The general prefaced this 
motion by a ſpeech, in which he 


| frated the expence of barracks at 


nearly /.1,400,000. The increaſed 
patronage to minifiers was, he ſaid, 
the appointment of 46 barrack- 
maſters, a barrack-maſter general, 
and nineteen officers, with ſalaries 
amounting to £.11,000. The ge- 
neral pointed out inſtances where 
« the barrack-maſters had entered 

n pay even before the erection 
af the barracks, perhaps even be- 


- fore they were intended.” This, 


Burke's bill. 


he contended, was unconſtitutional], 
and a groſs infringement of Mr. 
The barracks already 
erected were, he ſaid, capable of 
contaming 34,000 troops, which 
was double the number of the 
vinal peace eſtabliſhment. Was 
this 2 needleſs ſquandering of the 


public mongy ? or was it to main- 


tain a ſtanding army, ſufficient (to 
uſe one of their own expreſſions) 
to enableminiſtersto exerciſe a riguur 
beyond the law ? 

The ſecretary at war allowed the 
expence to be very great, but 
thought the only cooiiivn was, 
whether there was a comparative 
proportion between the magnitude 
of the expenditure and the im- 
portance of the object. In point 
of form, he allowed there had been 
a departure; but no public incon- 
venience aroſe from it. The 
queſtion, though it had not come 
regularly before the houſe, had 
come in other forms. The amount 
of the expence of erecting barracks 
could not, he ſaid, have been pre- 
viouſly aſcertained. He ſtrongly 


inſiſted upon the hardſhips from 


which innkeepers, &c. would be 
relieved by the erection of barracks, 
who, in fact, had no more right to 
be thus burthened thap any other 
deſcription of people. When this 
practice of billeting firſt obtained 
ground, there was more proportion 
between the pay of the ſoldiers and 
the price of every neceſſary of life; 
and therefore the ſoldier was better 
able to pay for his fare. The ne- 
ceſſity of getting inns for the ſol- 
diers often made their route more 
troubleſome and circuitous, and 
was conſequently a further reaſon 
for the erection of barracks. From 
this conſideration, and the allow- 
ance which it had been found ne- 
ceſſary to make to innkeepers, he 
contended that barracks would be 
conſiderably cheaper in time of war, 
and, he believed, alſo in time of 
peace. In the event of a peace, i! 
was by no means neceſſary to fill 
them with troops. On a general 


principle of defence, it might be 
neceſſary to quarter troops where 
there were no inns; but, withor!t 
ſuch a precaution as the one _ 
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under conſideration, ſome parts of 
the kingdom, ſuch as the towns 
upon the eaſt of Scotland, might be 
liable to the depredations of any 
The accommodation 
above the peace eſtabliſhment, 
which he ſtated at 3700 men, would 
only allow for the ſurplus of 1700, 
which were ſurely not ſufficient to 
excite alarm. The new ſyſtem 
was, he contended, greatly ſuperior 
in point of œconomy to the old; 
the new expences included a part 
of the expences formerly placed to 
the account of ordnance; a part 
likewiſe went to the governors of 
forts and garriſons. With reſpect 
to the appointment of a barrack- 
maſter previous to building the 
barracks, it was neceſſary to have a 
maſter to treat for the ground, and. 
overſee the progreſs of erection. 
He ſtated further, that much trou- 
ble and little emolument was at- 
tached to thoſe offices, and that, 
therefore, gentlemen were continu- 
ally reſigning them. The erection 
of barracks was, he thought, fur- 
ther juſtifiable from the prevalence 
of ſedition, which rendered it ne- 
eeſſary to remove the ſoldiery from 
the danger of contamination: it 
would at once increaſe the comforts 
and the obedience of the ſoldiery. 
After an elaborate vindication of 
the expreſſion alluded to in the 
ſpeech of the preceding ſpeaker, 
Mr. Windham, as might be expect - 


ed, gave a direct negative to the 


motion. ä 
Mr. M. A. Taylor obſerved that 
it had been inſinuated, that ſediti- 
ous papers had been thrown into 
the quarters of the ſoldiers, in order 
to corrupt them; and -therefore 
cks were neceſſary. But why 
might not theſe papers be thrown 
into the barracks? and why were 
not perſons thus acting ſubyected to 
the puniſhments provided by law ? 
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Could barracks, however, ſecure 
the ſoldiery from thoſe pernicious 
attacks? Did they never go a- 
broad, and ſhare with their fellow- 
citizens the bleſſings and contagion 
of ſociety? Automaton troops of 
ſuch diſcipline might do for drill, 
but the beſt ſupport of government, 
and the braveſt defenders of the 
rights, liberties, religion, and pro- 
perty, of the kingdom, were thoſe 
who had an intereſt in all, and par- 
took of the comforts they afford. 
Having formerly declared his ſen- 
timents reſpecting the expediency 
and advantages of uniting the cha- 
raters of the ſoldier and citizen, 
he would at preſent decline that 
ſubje&t; but he was certain, had 
Lord North, in the American war, 
propoſed ſuch a ſyſtem, the preſent 
miniſter would have been one of 
the moſt ſtrenuous opponents of a 
meaſure which he would not have 
heſitated to deem eminently weak 
and extravagant. He proceeded to 
notice the vaſt extenſion of patron- 
age, and pointedly ridiculed the ap- 
pointment of a barrack-maſter at 
Lincoln, who, though he could not 
plead having ſeen military ſervice, 
and though «theſe offices were held 
forth by the ſecretary at war as 
rewards for men — . well 
from their country, yet certainly 
poſſeſſed uncommon abilities, and 
was at once a good ſaddler, a good 
ſportſman, a good dancing-maſter, 
and, at the ſame time, maſter of the 
ceremonies at the Lincoln aſſem- 
bly ! 
The improbability of placing the 
ſoldiery in ſuch a ſituation as to 
prevent their liſtening to the voice 
of ſedition, without ſhutting them 
out from the principles of rational 
liberty, was forcibly ſtated by Mr. 
Fox. God forbid that they, ſhould 
be taught diſobedience ! But was it 
not a plain propoſition, that indiſ. 
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do 
criminate obedience was not the 
duty of an Engliſhman, whether 
ſoldier or citizen? If one ſyſtem 
was more corrupt and inimical to 
freedom than another, it was the 
ſyſtem of. barracks. The canton- 
ment in barracks of the army of 
France was, he pointedly obſerved, 
ene principal cauſe of the revo- 
lution. To ſpeak in terms of re- 
probation of thoſe who held doc- 
trines hoſtile to the conſtitution, 
was a farce, while miniſters were 
continually paſſing acts ſubverſive 
of its acknowledged principles. 
Their manifeft breach of the ap- 
propriation act muſt be freſh in 
every one's recollection. Theſe 
deviatiòns were juſtified on the plea 
of neceflity:; ſome deviation from 
ſtrict form was confeſſed; but no- 
thing, it was faid, had been done 
ſubſtantially prejudicial. This was 
the language of him who had a 
ſauified horror at every thing 
which wore the ſemblance of re- 
form, —of him who trembled at the 
bare idea of making one ſtep to- 
wards innovation ; yet he was the 
perſon who came forward to ſay 
that forms might be diſpenſed with, 
But what was this form to be dif- 
penfed with? Was it not to dif- 
penſe with a-fundamental principle 
of the conſtitution ? Was the houſe 
not called upon to diſpenſe with 
that controul which it ought to 
have over the public treaſure, and 
to ſanctian expenc:'s to which it had 
never agreed? The conftitution 
aſſerted that money was not to be 
levied without the conſent of par- 
lament. Had not that been done 
in the prefent inſtance? When 
the queſtion of barracks was under 
the contemplation of government, 
ould it not have been ſolemnly 
fubmitted to parliament, and ma- 
wrely conſtdered, and not brought 
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all the expence had been incurred! 
Mr. Fox proceeded to notice an in. 
conſiſtency which had appeared in 
the doctrines laid down that even. 
ing. Barracks were ſaid to have 
been erected upon the ſpur of the 
occaſion : this was the excuſe for 
their erection; but yet it is aſſert. 
ed that it has been long a matter 
of experience, that the military 
could not be properly accommo- 
dated in any other way. The plan, 


he contended, had been long in 


agitation, though miniſters had not 
thought proper to bring it regu. 
larly befqre the honſe. fr was tri- 
nmphantly ſaid that our anceſtors 
gave their occaſtonal conſent to 
uch a meaſure ; but was there any 
refemblance between ſmall can- 
tonments partially taking place, and 
the ſecluſion of the whole army 
from the reſt of their countrymen? 
When this ſubject had been 
brought before the houſe ſome time 
ago, miniſters got rid of it by the 
order of the day. Could this de 
called a ſolemn decifion of par- 
liament? That deciſion gave no 
countenance whatever to the un- 
authoriſed expenditure of the pub- 
lic money. Many of the barrack- 
maſters were, he contended, ſe- 
lefted merely for election purpoſes. 
Should the appointment of a com- 


mittee of 4 be reſiſted, how - 


ever, Mr. Fox ſaid, though he 
might expofe himſelf to invidious 
obſervations, he would fay that we 
had but the mockery of a conſti- 
tution. If, indeed, miniſters «il- 
regarded all fundamental princt- 
ples—if the houſe quietly tolerated 
their exceſſes—if the power of raiſ- 
ing and applying money was exer- 
ciſed, not by the houſe of com- 
mons, but by miniſters, what was 
the conſtitution but a farce and 
mockery ? The maintaining of 2 
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diſſolving the connection · between 
the citizen and ſoldier, was, he ob- 
ſerved, a matter of the greateſt de- 
licacy and intricacy ; and it would 
have been decent, even for the ſake 
of form, for miniſters, to have given 
the hauſe an opportunity of exer- 
ciſing its. deliberati ve functions, be- 
fore a meaſure was carried into 
execution, ſo hoſtile to the general 
freedom and happineſs of the na- 
tion. * ent 3 
Mr. Pitt denied that the ſliuttin 

up ſoldiers in barracks Kecladed 
them from the ſociety of their fel · 
low citizens; it only prevented them 
from ſociety at a time When the ill · 
diſpoſed of the community migbt 
inſtil- igto them ſemtiments of a 
tendency . pernioiaus and. haſt ile to 
the, conſtitution. - He contended, 
that the ſyſtem at preſent purſued 
had been ſanctioned by the legiſ- 
lature, and that, inſtead of intro- 
ducing à new ſyRem, miniſters 


e merely carried on an old one to a 
- greater extent. If the principle, as 
* had been ated, was repugnant to 
0 parliament, the country, and the: 
4 conſtitution, would they. not have 
* taken ſteps--to ſtop it! LL, and con» 


ſequently, if they did Wot, their uon - 


. duct was to be conſtrued into a 
. tacit and implied approbation. The 
4 manner aud proceſs of erectiug 


barracks could not furniſſi any ar- 
gument with reſpect to tlieir no- 
velty. There did not appear the 
leaſt want of wiſdom in the ſyſtem, 


i- or miſmanagement in the execu- 
{- tion: with what propriety, then, 
i- could the houſe inſtitute an in- 
2d quiry £ 


vernment had no right to em 


The aſſertion, that go- 
* 
money in extraordinary —— 


To 

n- was unfounded. The meaſure, he 
a8 contended, was only a prudent and 
* neceſſary extenſion of an old inſti- 
4 tution. The ſubſtantial queſtion 
1d tor confideration was, whether the 
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houſe would have foregone the ex- 
pence incurred if the eſtimate had 
been laid before them, and whether 
they would then refuſe their aſſent 
to extraordinaries ſo. beneficially 
employed 7 unn mu?) 1 

The ſyſtem in queſtion was op- 
poſed. by Mr. W. Smith, as novel 
to the conſtitution, highly expen- 
ſi ve; and only fit for the moſt abſo- 
lute and deſpotie governments. It 
was further objected to with un- 
commot humour by Mr: Courte- 
nay; who thuught he ſeuretary at 
war had not been trented with ſut- 
ficient candour and fairneis. From 
an uncommon ſpecienot ingenuous 
modeſty (not aluiays tobe ound in 
mĩniſters) a moſt con ſiderable and 
ample fund to ſupply therexpence 
ot rerecting bdarracks in every part 
of the kingdom, had been hitherto 
concealed. A new and moſt indi- 
cious order had! juſt heen iſſued 
from / the war officaoacthat ai the 
dungof the. duagobn.horſesy which, 
from time immemorial. had been 
a pemuiſite / tod then ſohliers, was 
now to. be fold, and/the produce 
remitted to the waroffige, to be 
lodgedl ia, his majeſtyis exahequer, 
and employed for the ſery iet of the 
ſtatv. Inchis u tual ſtrain of irony; 
Mr, Courtenay continued to enter- 
tainqthe houſe; obſerving, that the 
hen} ſecretary, like Virgil, as de- 
ſeri bod by Mr. Addifory, *coult ſcat- 
ter his dung / with a grace and ma- 
jeſty; and the royal domains prin- 
cipally derived their nich and flou- 
riſhing crops from the manure he 
beſtowed upon them. He, with 
great 22 continued to compli- 
ment the ſecretary at war for acting 
upon , thoſe eulightened motiv e 
which lord Chatham, Mantefquieu, 
and Blackſtoneg had:thaught might 
be attended with the moſt danger 
ous conſequences tb à free 'eains:? 
try. He had no- doubt, from the 
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joy ee. by miniſters in having 
the half-pay liſt relieved by the op- 
portunity of providing for ſeveral 
meritorious officers, that out of the 
fifty-ſix places to be beſtowed, fifty 
at leaſt had been given to gallant 
and veteran officers; and he ſhould 
therefore move for a liſt of the bar- 
rack-maſters, to prove to the coun- 
try their patriotiſm in having no 
regard to election jobs and im- 
proper influence. 

Mr. Grey, after reſtating his aſ- 
ſertions on a former night, which 
he contended were not difproved, 
withed to know what were to be 
looked upon as permanent barracks 
for a peace eftabliſhment? If the 
new barracks were to hold 34,000 
troops, and the old 20,000, this 
would be 54,000 on a peace eſta- 
bliſhment. If the barracks were 
not to be filled with troops, how 
could it be proved that the cheap- 
eſt way of quartering men was by 
keeping up barracks for many more 
than were wanted? With reſpect 
to the expence of barracks, he 
noticed two accounts, one of 
. 243, ooo, the other of C. 314, ooo, 
and wiſhed to know, whether theſe 
were diſtin, or the leſſer con- 
tained in the greater ſum? whether 
the total was expended in the laſt 
five years, or al in 1795? Mr. 


Steele, in reply, recapifulated the 
ſtatement made, and ſaid, that when 
the intended plan was completed, 
there would not be barracks for 
more than 25,000 men. He vindi 
cated miniſters from having mifap- 
plied the vote of credit, and ſaid, 
they had only acted like former 
miniſters in ſimilar ſituations. This 
juſtification upon precedent way 
ridiculed by Mr. Grey, who, with 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, con- 
tended that there was a palpable 
inconſiſtency on the face of the 
accounts. x A that upon the table, 
it was ſtated that £.314,000 had 
been paid to the barrack-maſter 
general, and expended in the erec- 
tion of temporary barracks, on 2 
warrant dated July 1795 ; while the 
account given in by miniſters laſt 
year, the title of which was An 
accbunt of money iſſued to the bar- 
rack-maſter general for the erection 
of temporary barracks, up to De- 
cember 3 1ſt, 1795,” amounted only 
to . 243, 00. A difference of 
C. 73, ooo therefore remained to be 
accounted for. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Steele in reply ſaid, they believed 
almoſt all, if not the whole, was 
expended in 1795. On a diviſion 
of the houſe, the. ayes were 24, 
noes 98. a 
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The Budget. Effimates. Taxes. Debate concerning the Loan. Furtier 


Debates on this Subject. 


Cloſe Committee appointed. Report of the Committee. De 


Motion for a Committee of Inquiry concerning it. 


bate on the Re port. 


Motion reſpeRing the fititions Hamburgh Biils drawn by the Treaſury. 


Debates on the 
' poſition to the Tax on Tobareo, 


up. Debates on Collateral Succeſfion Tax. 


abandoned by the Miniſter. 


ATa very early period in the 
ſeſſion (Nov. 18th), the mi- 
niſter gave notice of his intention 


ote of Credit Bil — In the Commons In the Lords. Os- 
To the Horſe Dut:. 


Tax on Callicoes give! 
Tax on Landed Succeſſſos 


of laying before the commons the 
uſual motions with reſpe& to the 
national expenditure and ſppprz, 


Ma 
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The budget, however, (as it is term. 
ed in the technical language of the 
houſe) was not opened till Dec. 7, 
when Mr. Pitt obſerved that he 


| was fully aware of the difficulties of 


calling the attention of the houſe 
to a view of the expences of the 
year at ſo early a period, when 
many of them muſt be judged of by 
eſtimate, and of courſe muſt be 
taken upon confidence. He called 
upon the committee, however, to 
recolle& the proſpect of peace held 
out to them by his majcſty's ſpeech; 
adding, that it was probable a ſpee- 
dy termination to the war would. 
be materially afhiſted by ſhewing 
ourſelves prepared for either alter- 
native. He therefore thought it 


Navy—1 10,000 featnen 
Ordnance £ 624,152 


beſt to open the general ſtate of 
receipt and expenditure; and he did 
this with the more confidence, in 
the perſuaſion that the account 
would be a trium;h of the finances 
of Great Britain, and fully demon- 
ſtrate her equal to every emer- 
gency! He was the more induced 
to this, from obſerving the totally 
exhauſted ſtate of the enemy, while 
Great Britain could confidently 
look forward to providing the 
means for carrying on the war dur- 
ing vears it neceſſary, without bur- 
theniag the people or injuring 
trade!!! The whole of the ſup- 
ply wanted, Mr. Pitt ſtated as fol - 


lows; 


1 £ «5,720,000 


Extraordinaries .708,400 © © 


—_—— garriſons, &c. : 


—— 7.072, 552 1 8 


helſea, &c. &c. Once cen tha, 
Extraordinaries - - - 2,646,999 19 10 
Foreign corps - 390,000 | 
dardinian ſubſidy - - 200,000 
Further extraordinaries computed at 350,000 
$50,000 © © 
Ordnance 3 4 = 1,744,471 98 t 
Miſcellaneous ſervices, plantation eſtimates, &c. &c. 360,616 8 g 
Vote of credit — 4 — 2,500,000 © © 
xchequer . - - 3,500,000 © © 
Annual addition to finking fun . - ' 200,000 © © 
Deficiencies of grants - . 2,333,000 © © 
Ditto land and malt — 350, © 0 


4.27, 66a, 83 12 6 


The ways and means Mr. Pitt ſtated to be, 


Land tax 4 4 
Malt - 2 


2 a ( -2,009,000 
- a 7 $0,000 . 
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Growing produce of conſolidated fund on 


 $th Jan, 1796, computed at 


Money ariſing from the ſale of Dutch prizes 


Impreſt - 


Dedu from half year's intereft on new ſtock 


Exchequer bills - - 
C - 


The further ſums to be provided 
for in the courſe of the ſeflion, were, 
he obſerved, firſt, the navy debt, 
which had increaſed to five mil- 
lions. This was not, however, to 
be regretted, conſidering the proud 
height to which our navy had riſen, 
This was chiefly to be aſcribed to 
the purchaſe of India ſhips, .and 
the employment of numerous tranſ- 
ports. In the enſuing year he ex- 
pected a faving in this branch of 
at leaſt two millions and a half. 
The army extraordinaries would, 
he thought, not exceed two millions 
and a half. 
ſum to be attended to was the 
bounty upon corn to be imported. 
He did hot think 1, ooo, oool. was 
ſo wide a ſum as was likely to be 
called for. There was, however, 
he obſerved, a fund to which the 
houſe might look with confidence, 
if they were diſpoſed to refer it to 
the public ſervice. Upon an ave- 
rage of three years, the proviſion 
made for the American loyaliſts 
had produced zoo, oool.; of the 
fund only 
250,000T. would be due after this 
vear. The permanent taxes, and 
the 2 produce of the conſo- 
lidated fund, were more than equal 
to the exiſting charge upon it; and 
the taxes of laſt year bade fair to 
come up to the ſums at which they 
were taken, as they had already 


Another important 


* 


2,395,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
3,595,000 
360,000 
— 7 
— - 3, $00,009 
- - 18, ooo, ooo 
6.27, 485, ooo 


amounted to two-thirds. The taxe; 
for the loan of 18,000,000). for 
which he had contracted, he ſhould 
ſubmit to the houſe, after premiſing 
that the intereſt upon every 100l, 
borrowed was 4l. 13s. 6d. to which 
was to be added the one per cent. 
wiſely provided by parliament in 
aid of the fund for diſcharging the 
national debt. This made the in- 
tereſt amount to the annual ſum of 
1,111,co0l. and for this he ſhoul! 
propoſe taxes upon collateral legz- 
cies, an addition of 10 per cent. on 
the aſſeſſed taxes, a tax upon horſe, 
a tax upon tobacco, a tax upon 
| wang? cottons and callicoes, 3 
uty upon ſalt, and a reduction ot 
the bounty upon the export of re- 
fined ſugar. With reſpect to the 
tax on legacies, it had already been 
tried in Holland, and been found 
neither oppreſſive, nor had it in 
any degree taken from induſtry 1t 
ſtimulus in theacquiſition of wealt!, 
Nor was the ptinciple new in th 
country, where a tax upon legacies 
had exiſted ſeveral years. He meant 
to propoſe, therefore, a tax of two 
per cent, on all legacies above i 
certain extent in the firſt collateral 
degree, and alſo to extend to rel 
duary legatees — three per cent. on 
firſt eouſins — four per cent. on fe. 
cond couſins and fix per cent. ol 
more remote relations, and on {tra!- 
gers. From the calculations te. 
ſpectin 
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ſpecting the amount of property in 
England, made in the beginning of 
the preſent century, the loweſt a- 
mounted to 255, ooo, oool. Eſtimating 
this rental at 28 years“ purchaſe, 
The landed property 

was - op, ooo, ooo 
Perſonal property . boo, ooo, ooo 


Total — C. 1, zoo, ooo, ooo 
From an inſpection of the records 
of the courts of Canterbury and 
York, it appeared, that about one 
third of the perſonal property de- 
viſed by will went to collateral 
branches. - Of landed property, the 
proportion was about one fifth ; he 
would therefore take the medium, 
one fourth, upon which to form 
the probable eſtimate. From the 
calculation of property transferred 
by will, this tax would amount to 
294,000l. per ann. from this he 
would deduct the preſent tax upon 
legacies, amounting to 44,0001. per 
ann. and take the new tax at 
250,000l, . 

With reſpect to the aſſeſſed taxes, 
the amount was well aſcertained ; 
the 10 per cent. to be laid upon 
them, he eſtimated at 140,000. 
From this whole he meant to ex- 
empt horſes, as they were to make 
a ſeparate tax. On theſe animals 
kept for pleaſure, it was his in- 
tention to double the taxes already 
paid, fo that 11. would be paid by 
a perſon who kept one horſe, and 
121, by thoſe who had ſix; the pro- 
duce of this he ſhould eſtimate at 
116,000l. He ſhould alſo propoſe 
i tax of 25, per horſe upon all hor- 
les kept for induſtry ; and he ſhould 
ellimate the tax upon ſuch horſes at 
190,000]. The tax upon tobacco 
he ſhould propoſe to be 4d. per Ib. 
which would produce 170, oool. 
Upon printed goods he ſhould pro- 
poſe an additional tax of twopence 


talfp enny per yard, which he eſti- 
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mated at 135, oool. With reſpect 
to falt, he only propoſed a re- 
gulation, which would produce 
3a, ol. The reduction of the 
drawback upon refined ſugar might 
be conſidered in preciſely the fame 
predicament : he ſhould propoſe to 
reduce it one fourth, which would 
be a ſaving to the amount of 
1 80,0001, he total of theſe tax- 
es amounted to 1, 12, oool. 

The whole amount of the ſum 
for which he eſtimated the new 
taxes, would be 1,120,000l. and 
the ſum for the payment of the in- 
tereſt oftheloan was only 1,11 5,000l. 
This was all that was neceſſary ro 
be ſaid, had nothing been advanced 
reſpeciing the terms on which the 
loan was borrowed. The intereſt 
he had already ſtated at 4l. 13s. 6d. 
per cent. to which the proviſion for 
a reduction of the capital, in the 
proportion of one per cent. made 
the whole amount to fix per cent. 
In the fourth year of a war held 
out to be peculiarly diſaſtrous and 
odious to the public, a loan of 18 
millions had been negotiated upon 
terms little more than four and a 
half per cent. This he ſtated as 
prima facie evidence of our pro- 
ſperity. He had, he ſaid, diſcharged 
his full duty in obtaining terms as 
favourable as he thought ought to 
be obtained, with due regard to the 
real intereſts of the public. With 
reſpect to his departure from the 
uſual mode of competition in mak- 
ing a loan, Mr. Pitt ſtated that he 
had heard it ſuggeſted that the gen- 
tlemen concerned in the laſt loan 
had a right to a preference in any 
future one, till all the inſtalments on 
the former loan were paid off. 
The pretepſions of the contractors 
for the if loan had not till lately 
been formally notified to him. 
Theſe pretenſions reſted on the 
grounds that no inſtance had oc- 

9 curred, 
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curred, when a new loan was con- 
tracted for, previous to the diſcharge 
of the payments upon the one pre- 
ceding, and that great inconveni- 
ence would ariſe from ſuch a loan 
being at market before the divi- 
dends on the ſcrip were paid off. 
Further, that when, in negotiating 
the laſt loan, they propoſed paving 
the laſt dividend on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary 1796, he had objected to it 
on the probability that a new loan 
might be wanted before the laſt 
ſcrip was paid. They had there- 
fore. concluded that he would not 
negotiate another loan previous to 
whe former being paid off. The 
r of the bank had con- 


rmed the reaſonings of the con- 


tractors; and he could not, con- 
ſiſtently with public faith, without 
their conſent, contract for a new 
Joan. He was therefore bound 
either to wait for the expiration of 
the laſt paymevt, or ſo to act, that 
the former contractors might not 
find themſelves aggrieved, The 
delay, he thought, would be highly 
prejudicial. Taking, however, the 
alternative not to forego a fair com- 

etition, and that the terms of the 
aan ſhould be juſt and wiſe, the 
former contractors were willing to 
enter into a competition of offers, 
on condition they ſhould have un 
option to take the loan at one half 
per cent. leſs advantageous to the 
e than the loweſt terms offe red 

y any other contractor: and this 
half per cent. amounted to go, oool. 
Fearing that this might prevent bid- 
ding, and to ſave the public from 


any diſadvantage, he had taken pre- 


cautions, before he conſented to 
even this qualified competition. 
Mr. Boyd was willing to take the 
loan on ſuch terms as he ſhould 


award, on the event of Mr. Mor- 


gan's refuſal to govern the terms by 
the preſent price of ſtock; and on 
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Mr. Morgan's refuſal, he had fixed 
them as advantageouſly for the 
country as could be eſtabliſhed with 
a view to policy and public credit, 
He had ſtated to the contractors, 
that an unfunded navy debt of five 
millions was likely to enſue in the 
next year, and reſerved the free 
option and diſcretion of this coun- 
try to enable the emperor to raiſe a 
ſum tor carrying on the war. This 
amounting perhaps to three mil- 
lions, added to the navy debt, made 
the poſhhility of raiſing eight mil. 
lions in the enſuing year. Under 
theſe circumſtances, Mr. Boyd ac- 
cepted the following terms: 

120 in the 3 per cent. conſols. 

25 in the 3 per cent. reduced. 

And 6s. 6d. in the long annuities, 

The whole amount for 100l, 
104]. 58. 3d. 

In the laſt loan the diſcount was 
21. gs. in this it would be 5s. more, 
ariſing from the difference of pay. 
ment on the zd and zoth of this 
month. The loan of the former 
year had, he ſaid, been agreed to 
be favourable for tie country ; the 
terms of the loan this year were 
a quarter per cent. more favourable, 
Though larger by one half than the 
loans in the American war, which 
were at from 51. to 6l. intereſt, this 
was at little more than four and a 
half, It would not ſuffer in com- 
pariſon with loans in time of peace. 
On comparing it. with the loan in 
1789 for the Spaniſh armament, it 
appeared to have been made on 
better terms. When he conſidered 


-that the new taxes kept pace with 


the ſums at which they were eſt!- 
ma ted, and were fully adequate for 
the purpoſes intended, and the 
numberleſs circumſtances which 
proved the riſing credit of the 
country, and her full ability de 
carry on the arduous conteſt it 


which ſhe was engaged, he felt his 
| heart 
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heart dilate with pride and fatis- 
faction! 

Mr. W. Smith thought the point 
for diſcuſſion reſpecting the loan 
was, whether there were ſufficient 
grounds for the exiſting contract, 
and whether the terms were ſuch 
as the houſe ought to ſanction. He 
was inſtructed by the petitioners 
Againſt Mr. Pitt in the preſent in- 
ſtance, to kate, that on the night 
preceding the 26th of November, 
when the contract with Mr. Boyd 
was figned, that gentleman's me- 
morial had not been preſented: it 
therefore appeared, that, had every 
thing on all ſides been fairly and 
liberally intended, the night before 
ſigning the contract would not have 
deen the time for the firſt plea of 
the memorial, when notice had been 
given of an open competition ten 
days before, and a circular letter 
was written by the ſecretary of 
ſtate, in which a general invitation 
was given, without any mention of 
preference. The grounds tor pre- 


ference in Mr. Boyd's memorial 


were, that he had a leaſe of the 
monied intereſt for one year, or at 
leaſt, to 'the payment of the laſt 
loan of 1795, which was computed 
to amount to g. ooo, oool. and might 
be greatly injured by the inter- 
vention of another contract. This 
ſtatement he was in ſome meaſure 
prepared to deny, and could prove, 
that only 1,400,00al. remained in 
the market. Mr. Smith proceeded to 
contend that there was nearly as 
much money loſt by the preſent 
negotiation on one part, as the 
477,000. if it could have been 
loſt, would have been on the other. 
If any preference were due, it was 
to Mr, Morgan, who, three years 
ago, had made a loan of 12,000,000l. 
when he objected to another loan, 
till all the ſhares were diſpoſed of ; 
and the Joan was made on that 
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condition. This was in February; 
yet the May following another loan 
was entered into for the emperor, 


when the ſhares of 12, ooo, oool. 


were at diſcount. That loan was 
the beſt ever made for this country; 
and it was therefore reaſonable that 
thoſe who had ſuffered on a former 
occaſion ſhould have had the right 
of preemption. A pre-engagement 
with the preſent contractors did not 
hold good in all its connections. 
Mr. Boyd had it again, with a dif- 
ferent Liſt of individuals. No ſub» 
ſcriber to the former loan had aſ- 
ſerted a claim to the preſent, for 
which there was a very good rea- 
ſon, fince that was worth from 12 
to” 14 per cent. conſequently they 
could have been no loſers, After 
ſuch advantages, Mr. Smith thought 
it very unreaſonable that they 
ſhould have the pre-emption, to the 
excluſion of thoſe who had loſt * 
a former loan, and to the great diſ- 


advantage of the public. To call 


the terms offered a competition, 
was, he thought, a mere abuſe of 
words. Had it þeen rejected by 
Mr. Boyd, that rejection would have 
proved its want of value; and any 
man who had taken it, with the 
addition of 10 ſhillings per cent. 
would have proved himſelf an 
ideot. The public mind was ſo 
much made up that Mr. Boyd was 
to have the loan, that bets were 
publicly offered upon it. Contrary 
to the common practice in making 
loans, Mr. Smith afſerted that this 
had been concluded with uncom- 
mon precipitation ; and Mr. Mor. 
gan had heard of it on change, 
when he conceived the matter was 
ſtill under deliberation. The mo- 
ney borrowed might, he contended, 
have been had at two per cent. 


leſs ; of which he was ready to pro- . 


duce proof at the bar of the houſe. 
Four hundred thouſand pounds 
4 might, 
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might, he ſaid, have been ſaved 
to the public. The ſhadow of com- 

tition had only produced miſ- 
Chief, occaſioned. by the miniſter 
not waiting for the propoſal of 
Mr. Boyd, but offering: terms to 
him, and-throwing him in fix per 
cent. when he might have had the 
money on better terms for the 
public, This was a ſact unneceſ- 
ſary to prove. He knew, he ſaid, 
that this had not been tranſacted 
without conſultation, but thought 
a conſultation with the governor or 
deputy governor of the bank ex- 
tremely improper, as they were 
ethcially entitled to a conſiderable 
ſhare af the loan, and could not be 
ſtated as perfectly diſintereſted in 
the bargain, To ſanction the loan, 
tended, he ſaid, to prevent all fu- 
ture competition; and concluded a 


very able 8 by moving, that, 


after the firſt reſolution for g antin 
18,000,000], to his majeſty, ſhou! 
be agreed ta, the chairman ſhould 
report progreſs, in order that when 
the houſe was reſumed, he, might 
move for an inquiry reſpecting the 
loan. His propoſal was, however, 
thrown out by a majority of 2357 
againſt 27. 

On reading the reſolution for 


allowing the ſubſcribers to the loan 


6s. 6d. long annuities, Mr. Huſſey 
moved an amendment, that, inſtead 
of /ix, the work four ſhould be in- 
ſerted ; which, after ſome debate, 
was negatived without a diviſion. 
The buſineſs of the loan, how- 
ever, after. being repeatedly ad- 
verted to and cenſured by Mr. Fox 
and ſeveral members of oppoſition 
in the houſe, was again formally 
brought forward by Mr. Smith on 
the 15th of December, in a motion 


for a committce of inquiry on this 


ſuhject. He particularly wiſhed 
this, that buyers of a loan ſhould 
know, that, in caſe of an extrava- 
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gant bargain, it would be ſubject to 
reviſion. The defence made by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 


though he was pledged not to bring 


a new loan into the market till the 
laſt inſtalment on 'the laſt year's 
was filled up, was, he thought, ex- 
traordinary, The pledge had en- 


tirely eſcaped the chancellor's me. 


mory, and reſted wholly on the 
governor of the bank. It was he 
who had announced a competition, 
and it was upon his recollection of 
a precious pledge, that the compe . 
tition had been laid aſide. If ſuch 
a pledge really exiſted, the miniſter 
ought to have adviſed with the 
houſe before he wantonly threw 
away. 180, oool. of the public mo. 


pey. A ſmaller loan might have 


been contracted for, till the former 
inſtalments were paid up. Mr. 
Morgan had, he 3 ſuſfered 
perſonal injuſtice. he intereſt, 
he obſerved, was ſaid to be gl. 13s, 
6d. and it was therefore boaſted 
that the bargain was good. Mr, 
Smith, however, entered into a cal- 
culation, to ſhew that in fact the 
intereſt amounted to 41. 178. 6d. 
and that this difference upon ſuch a 
capital was immenſe. The bar- 


gain for the loan, he proceeded to 


remark, was concluded juſt thirteen 
days before a meſſage arrived to 


that houſe from his majeſty. This 


meſlage informed them, that the 
criſis which was ——_— at the 
commencement of the ſeſſion had 
led to ſuch an order of things in 
France, as would induce his ma- 


jeſty to meet any negotiation on 


their part for peace, with an earneſt 


deſire to give it the fulleſt effect. 


Mr. Smith could not ſee any cir: 
cumſtances affecting the relative 
ſituation of that country to this, 
that rendered particularly expedi- 
ent a meſſage which had certainly 
had a very favourable operation 

| ; upon 
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upon the loan, which, within three 
days after the concluſion of the 
bargain, bore a profit to the ſub- 
ſeribers of no leſs than 250,000). a 
prot little leſs than all the loans 
during the American war had 
brought to the contractors, though 
lord North was often reprobated 
for extravagapce, and even in one 
inſtance convicted of corruption. 
The average intereſt of lord North's 
loans did not exceed 44 per cent. 
thoſe of the preſent chancellor, in 
a period of much greater proſperity, 
were uo leſs than 54. In the courſe 
of four years, fifty-one millions had 
deen borrowed; and if the loan of 
eleven millions formerly contracted 
for by Mr. Morgan was thrown 
out of the account, the intereſt 
paid by the country would be 
found to amount to 7 per cent, 
This loan was, he contended, till 
more reprehenſible from the fitu- 
ation of the country. Excluſive of 
this loan of eighteen millions, the 
national debt amounted to 388 
millions; the annual intereſt of this 
debt to 10, 640, oool. During the 
laſt nine years, a ſum of about 
15 millions 3 per cents. had been 
paid off, but 98 millions had been 
added. Since the year 1791, though 
the ways and means had been ſtated 
to exceed the expenditure, the de- 
ficiency in that year was 430, oool. 
in 1792 ſtill more; in 1793 
8:0,900l. and in the preſent year 
It amounted to a very large ſum 
indeed. Add to this, that fince the 
year 1784 five millions of taxes 
annually had been laid on. Should 
then any of the means of our pro- 
ſperity fail, where would the taxes 
be found to pay ſuch an enormous 
accumulation of debt? More mo- 
ney, he contended, was thrown 
away by the loan, than ſaved by 
the reduction in the expenditure of 
the public offices. 
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The inquiry was readily agreed 
to by Mr, Pitt, who vindicated the 
governors of the bank from havin 
had any ſhare in the tranſaction — 
the loan, except being witneſſes to 
it. With reſpect to the obſervation 
of Mr. Smith, that the greater part 
of thoſe who compoſed the liſt. of 
__ and Co. were excluded from 
a large portion of their ſubſcrip- 
tion, when it was known that ſs 
conſiderable a bonus was attached to 
the loan, he averred, that neither in 


this nor any other loan did he know 


the manner in which it was diſtri. 
buted. The queſtion for conſide- 


ration, he obſerved, was, whether, 


under all the circumſtances in 
which the loan was made, it was 
an improvident bargain. If a bet- 
ter loan could have been made, he 
muſt ſubmit to cenſure; but the 


guilt to be imputed to him was not 


to be governed by the ſum which 
the contractors might profit by the 


loan, but upon circumſtances ante- 
cedent to the preſent period. At 


the moment of contracting for the 
loan, gentlemen conſidered the 
whole ſum which from a fortunate 
concurrence had ultimately come to 
the ſubſcribers, as ſo much money 
abſolutely taken from the public; 
but the utmoſt loſs to them was the 
difference between the terms upon 
which the loan might have been had, 
and thoſe which had been made. In 
all loans, ſubſcribers had been allow - 
ed to have 5 per cent. but the whole 
profit to the ſubſcribers, according to 
the arguments adduced, was to be 
conſidered as a loſs to the public. Mr. 
Morgan had neither informed him 
of any thing reſpecting an imperial 
loan, nor of the ſtate of the navy 
debt. Let it, however, be ſup- 
poſed that the terms of Mr. Mor- 
gan, as they had been ſince ſtated, 


had been agreed to; this would not 
amount to any thing like the ſupply 
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of the public loſs which was ſaid 
to be ſuſtained. Aſter the meſſage 
had been brought forward, many 
circumſtances had occurred, bot 
in the ſituation of this country and 
of Evrope, which were not then 
known either by them or him. 
The offer of gentlemen who now 
inveighed ſo much againſt him was 
not 10 or 12 per cent. but two 
Millings ypon the long annuities. 
The whole effects of the loan, he 
contended, proved that the credit 
of the country was greater than in 
Former loans; and it was reaſona- 
ble at the time it was made to con- 
jecture, that bringing 18 millions to 
market would have an immediate 
effect to the amount of 2 per cent. 
With reſpect to the meſſage from 
his majeſty being brought forward 
at ſuch a time as muſt be advan- 
tageous to the loan, it was a ſpecific 
event, ariſing from the ſentiments 
conveyed from the throne at the 
opening of the ſeſhon : he thought 
it of great public importance that it 
mould come at the time it did, 
How far it operated on the price of 
ſock, he ſhould not attempt to de- 
termine : but he could by no means 
agree that it conveyed a ſenſe of an 
immediate peace. The riſe in the 
funds did not, he contended, proceed 
from the meſſage, but from the pro- 
; of the Auſtrian arms, — the 
ifference which had taken place in 
the affairs of Europe, — the rapidly 
increaling diſtreſs of the enemy 
from the almoſt extinguiſhed itate 
of their reſources, — and the great 
change in the minds of the people. 
The reaſon why better terags than 
two ſhillings upon the long annu- 
ity were not offered, was ſtated by 
Mr. Fox to arife from the houſe 
not having been acquainted with 
his majeſty's meſſage one hour be- 
fore. The miniſter had laid great 
ſtreſs on a fortnight's experience of 


the affairs of France. Had am 
thing happened which the miniſter 
had not ſaid he had long foreſeen} 
and was it not his general topic in 
favour of carrying on the war? If 
ſo, was it not criminal to avail him. 
ſelf of ſuch a meſſage at ſuch : 
time? If (Mr. Fox ſaid) he un. 
derſtood the meſſage, it was, that 
his majeſty would negotiate when 
there appeared on the part of the 
French a reaſonable diſpoſition for 
peace; and that then he would give 


ſuch a diſpoſition the ſpeedieſt ef- 


fect. The miniſter had conveyed 
an idea that he did not foreſee the 
neceflity of the meſſage on the 25th 
November, when the loan was 
agreed for: how was. that recon- 
cilable with the ſentiment deli- 
vered from the throne on the 29th 
October? as he ſaid that the meſ- 
ſage was only to follow up What 
was then expreſſed on the govern- 
ment of France. It he then fore- 
ſaw the ſituation of the enemy, did 
he not foreſee it equally when be 
made the loan? The miniſter, 
therefore, ought either to have 
brought forward the meſſage ſoon- 
er, or have deferred the Joan till 
the meſſage had been produced, 
The miniſter ſaid, he thought 1 
important to convey the informa- 
tion at that time to the houſe, — al- 
. to Mr. Grey's intended mo- 


tion for a negotiation for peace, the. 


notice for which had been given 
long previous to the 25th Novem- 
ber, and was poſt»oned at the de. 
fire of the minitber, who wiſhed 
yon to bring. on the budget. 

he operations of the Auſtrians 
upon the Rhine, and the diſtreſles 
of the French, were well known 
before the loan was contracted; and 
the effect of this was trifling upon 
the funds; but the effect of the 
meſſage was great and inſtantane- 


ous. The miniſter bad ſaid, no- 
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body ſuſpected him of corruption in 


this buſineſs. He did not know 
what the miniſter had done in 
every reſpe&t upon this loan + but 
when he ſaw a method followed: 
which favoured the probability. of 
corruption, by furniſhing an oppor- 
tunity of putting millions of the 
public money into the p8ckets of 
individuals, he did not like to have 
it defended by mere aſſertion. Had 
any reaſon been ſhewn for making 
the loan ſo early? Had any thing 
been urged by the miniſter to in- 
duce a belief that the reaſon for 
negotiating was not as ſtrong in his 
mind long ago as t preſent? The 
loan, he contended, was not only 
in itſelf diſgraceful, but it would 
have a bad effect in future; men 
would ſay there was no ſafety in 
a public competition : it was true, 
a competition was talked of; but the 
miniſter might recolle& ſome pri- 
vate promiſe he had made to an in- 
dividual, and that, after they at- 


tended to bid, he might give an 


option to that individual to take it 
to himſelf. 

Mr. Sheridan obſerved that they 
were two diſtin things, to ſay that 
the miniſter has no part of the bonus 
himſelf, and to ſay that he has not 
contrived to make a diſtribution of it 
to others. In 1983, lord John Ca- 
vendiſh, who, it was clear, had been 
influenced by the pureſt motives, 
ha4 been far from tenderly treated 
reſpecting the loan he had made. 
He totally doubted the miniſter's 
ignorance of the ſubaltern ſub- 
ſcribers to the preſent loan, and 
wiſhed the houſe to call for a liſt 
of the contractors, and then for the 
ſubordinate lifts of the bankers, 
The lord mayor, he obſerved, was 
ſaid to have two millions of the 
loan; and he pointedly noticed 
the conduct of that magiſtrate re- 
ſpecting the meetings which re- 
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* the two celebrated bills. 
e thought there was full right to 


faſten a fuſpre 1-1 on the aftr ibut ou 


of the loan. Could any man in the 
ſhape of a politician, and circum- 
ſtanced like the miniſter, aſſert 
that he did not, on the 25ta of 
November know that the French 
were already in poſſeſſion of ſuck 
an order of things, or in the courſe 
of obtaining it, as could juſtify a 
negotiation for peace? Mr, Sbe- 
ridan proceeded to remark what he 
conſidered as inconfiſtent in the mi- 
niſter, who, on the opening of the 
budget, had declared the French 
in the very gulph of bankruprey, 
and vet came forward with another 
propofition, aſſertiag that the or- 
der of things in that country was 
favourable to a treaty. Could it 
be thought that the miniſter had 


made no eſtimate dn the probable 


duration of the preſent government 
of France, when he bargained far 
the loan? It might have been ex- 
peed from his declarations, that 
the preſent council of 509 did not 
ele&t themſelves, and that four 
out of the five members of the 
council of ancients had not im- 
brued their hands in the blood of 
their ſovereign. Yet the reverſe 
was the fact. Upon a review of 
the circumſtances of the loan, there 
were, in his conception, grounds 
for Arion ſuf, icion, that if the mĩ- 
niſter had not been guilty of per« 
ſonal corruption, he had, through the 
means of particular agents, uſed one 
of the moſt perniciovs ſpecies of 
bribes that had ever been reſorted to 
by the moſt corrupt government. 
The lord mayor afferted that he 


had never made a declaration in the 


common hall that he would op- 
poſe the bills. Out of 8000 of his 
conſtituents, a majority of 2000 
had indeed oppoſed the bills, but 
theſe he could not conſider as a ma- 

wo, jority 
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Jority of the whole. He declared 
in the face of God and that auguſt 
aſſembly, that he knew nothing of 
the loan, * till Wis hair-dreſſer, an 
honeſt fellow, told him that the houfe 
with which he was connected got 
2, doo, oool. of the loan.” God 
knows, he had no impure motives! 
much ſtreſs was laid upon a bonus, 
but would any one take a loan 
without a bonus ? : 

The houfe, after much oppoſi- 
tion, agreed to a cloſe committee, 
which all members who pleaſed 
were allowed to attend. 

This committee, after fitting a 
conſiderable time, and examining 
ſeveral witneſſes, completed their 
report, which was brought up by 
Mr. W. Smith. After a ſpeech re- 
markable for its force of argument 
and accuracy of detail, Mr. Smith 
moved a ſtring of reſolutions efta- 
bliſhing the principle of an open 
competition that the loan was bad 
and improvident- and that the mi- 
niſter, in adjuſting the terms, had 
been guilty of a departure from his 
own principles, and of a breach of 
his duty. Mr. Smith obſerved, 
that 8 millions of the loan was di- 
vided amongſt thoſe gentlemen who 
had ſupported the meafures of the 
miniſter in Grocers' Hall ; and this 

jelded a clear profit of 9o, oool. 

r. Boyd had, he ſaid, urged, that 
his chim to the loan was a right, 
founded in juſtice and the nature 
of things, and recogniſed by con- 
ſtant practice and public opinion. 
How came it, then, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who had 
ſo long adminiſtered the finances, 
ſhould hefitate about it? Inftead 
of five millions of the ſcrip remain- 
ing in the market at the time the 
loan was made, there was only 
1,400,00c}, In 1794, Mr. Boyd 
had made a bargain for the loan a 


month previous to the laſt pay- , 


3 


ments of Meſſrs, Morgan and An, 
gerſtein for the laſt loan: what, 
then, was the opinion of Mr. Boyd 
and of the miniſter? Mr. Smith 
next argued, whether, had the 
claim of Mr. Boyd been wel 
grounded, there was a neceſſity to 
conclude the bargain during the 
time of his excluſive privilege.— 
This, from a review of the differ. 
ent means by which money might 
have been raiſed for a ſhort time, 
he contended was not the caſe: 
Mr. Morgan himſelf had offered to 
lend five millions. Mr. Smith ob- 
jected to the calculations of the 
miniſter reſpecting the terms of the 
loan; and contended that there 
was 120, oool. more profit upon it 
than he had ſtated. The preference 
given to the three per cents. in the 
bargain, was, he argued, extremely 
ry arc for the public. The 
terms of the loan might certainly 
have been more advantageous; Mr, 

Morgan would have been content 

to take it at three ſhillings, long 
annuity, leſs, In every way, whe- 
ther calculating by the unuſual 
amount of the premium, by the 
difference between the real and 
oſtenſible intereſt, or from Mr, 
Morgan's offer, he eſtimated the 
=> loſs at near half a mil 
jon. The king's meſſage had pro- 

duced a further profit of go0,000!. 
ſterling, He ſeverely cenſured, as 
diſgraceful to the country, the bills 
ante-datcd from Hamburgh, but drawn 
en unſtamped paper in London, 
on the Treaſury, by Mr. W. Boyd. 
When, he ſaid, he conſidered the 
amount of the late loans, the liqui- 
dation of the national debt, which 
had been zheoretically held out, ap- 
peared to be practically impoſſible. 
We had lately added to the maſs no 
leſs than fifty-two millions ſterling. 
Mr. Smith further remarked, with 
great ability, the bad effects to 2 
com- 


FORETGN, 


commercial country in taking mo- 
ney out of trade to employ it in 
money ſpeculations. 

The conduct of the chancellor of 
the exchequer was ſupported, in a 
ſpeech of conſiderable length, by 
Mr. Sylveſter Douglas, and by Mr. 
Steele. It was again arraigned 
by Mr. Francis. Mr. Pitt, in a 
very adroit ſpeech, obſerved that 
he thought himſelf fully warranted 
in aſuming the benefit gf the opi- 
nion of the committee, which, af- 
ter a laboured inveſtigation, had 
decided that there was no diſtribu- 
tion of the loan for the purpoſe of 
corrupt influence. It had, he ob- 
ſerved, been indirectly inſinuated, 
that, with undue partiality, he had 
contrived to enrich Mr. Boyd at 
the expence of the public ; and for 
this purpoſe frequent alluſions had 
been made to the Hamburgh bills. 
In every loan, he ſaid, parliament 
inſerted a clauſe, holding out a 
premium for the. prompt payment 
of the ſubſcription, as the money 
might probably be wanted before 
the inſtalments became due. Go- 
vernment, therefore, had entered 
into a negotiation with a monied 
houſe to advance ſuch ſums as were 
wanted for the ſervice. The aid 
of parliament could not be had 
without calling it together at great 
inconyenience. In conſequence of 
this, treaſury warrants were offer- 
ed; but Mr. Boyd ſaid, bills of ex- 
change were a more mercantile 
commodity; and, to avoid the ex- 
pence of ſtamps, they were dated 
at Hambur;h to make them foreign 
bills of exchange. In alb this there 
was nothing unwarrantable, or 
which gave Mr. Boyd an excluſive 
right to dictate the terms of a fu- 
ture loan. The bills were merely 
a ſecurity from government for the 
ſums: whether on ſtamped or un- 
ſtamped paper, they vere equally 
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valid. The mode of. executing 
them was dictated by the neceflary 
regard to ſecrecy. The ſervice ren. 
dered to government by this tranſ- 
action was by no means of ſuch 
magnitude as to give Mr. Boyd 
a ſtrong claim upon it; nor did 
that gentleman think ſo; and was 
it likely, he aſked, under the preſſing 
neceſſity he was in of making lar 

demands of monev that he ſhould 
add eight or ten per cent. to the 
public burdens? Mr. Pitt remark- 
ed upon ſeveral inconliſtencies he 
thought had ariſen in the evidence 
of Mr. Morgan to the committee. 
Had he determined to throw the 
loan at all events into the hands of 
Mr. Boyd, would he have delibe- 
rately announced his intention of 
competition, and invited competi- 
tors? How could Mr. Morgan con- 
tend that he had ſuſtained injury from 
having prepared his property toqua- 
lify himſelf to be a bidder, when he 
ſtated, that till the 22d of Novem- 
ber he never began. to doubt that 
there would be a competition? It 
had, he obſerved, been proved, 
that he teſtified ſtrong. prejudice, 
and great reluctance to depart from 
the ſyſtem of competition, aud 
did not agree to it till it was 
brought forward in an uncoatro- 
vertible wav. No expreſs condi- 
tion indeed ſubſiſted: but were there 
not other conſiderations equally 


binding to the obſervance of a 


claim founded in juſtice and ho- 
nour ? He had promiſed the con- 
tractors for the loan of 1795, that 
there ſhould be no payment on 
any new loan before February 
1796: he was therefore bound to 
act as he had done, and was con- 
firmed in its propriety from a re- 
ference to what had beea done in 
fimilar circumſtances. He warmly 
vindicated the terms of the loan, 
and thought much .credit was due 

to 
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to thoſe efforts by which -Fovern- 
ment had been able to contract for 
ſo large a loan in the fourth year 
of the war, and upon terms ſupe- 
rior to what had been obtained 
in former years. The king's meſ- 
ſage was not in his mind when 
the bargain was made; nor, if it 
had, could he poſſibly have fore- 
ſeen the riſe of ſtocks: nor could it 
have ariſen from the meſſage, which 
only iptimated, that the time was 
arrived to which his majeſty had 
alluded in his ſpeech to parliament. 
There were other collateral gauſes 
for the riſe, as the Auſtrian victo- 
Ties, and the increaſed diſtreſſes of 
the enemy. The profits upon the 
loan, he averred, amounted to no- 
thing like the ſum ſtated. 

Mr. Fox ſaid that ſtill he muſt 
accuſe the chancellor of the exche- 
quer with having made an impro- 
vident bargain; and he had beer 
aftoniſhed to hear him ſtate it as a 
mere peccadillo. Was improvidence 
m him to this extent a n.ere pecca- 
fills? « Improvidence (ſaid he) in 
a miniſter of finance is no ſmall 
crime: and when I ſee this impro- 
vidence accompanied by ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as the. preſent, I can- 
not conceal my ſuſpicions ; though, 
when I cannot prove, I will not 
allege.” He did not conceive the 
loan to have been uſed as an in- 
firument of corruption in that 
houſe : there was certainly no occa- 
ſion to increaſe the majority; if it was 
made a ſubject of influence, it muſt 
be an influence of another kind. 
It was not, however, neceſſary to 
canple corruption with improvi- 
dence, to criminate a chancellor 
of the exchequer : and if there was 
any ſpecies of improvidence which 
it was proper to check, it was that 
which tended to procure to the 
miniſter, from great and powerful 
WEN, a great and Powerful ſup- 


port which he cannot eonftitution. 
ally potfſeſs. However innocent 
the miniſter, the loan was divided 
among men from whom he might 
derive more ſolid advantage than 
from a few votes in that houſe, 
Mr. Fox next adverted to the prin. 
ciple of competition in tranſ«Qting 
loans. Let it, faid he, never be for- 
gotten, that jn 1793. when he 
made the moſt extravagant baryain 
that ever was made by any miniſ- 
ter, he juſtified his conduct ſolely 
on the ground of competition, 
With reſpect to the queſtion, what 
motive the miniſter could poſſibly 
have? were be unable to diſcern 
the motive, he muſt demur to ſuch 
a queſtion. To aſcertain the mo- 
tive, it was important to conſider 
with attention the period and man. 
ner in which the chancellor of the 
exchequer firſt attended to the claim 
of Mr. Boyd. The year before 
laſt, a loan was bargained for by the 
miniſter, The following May, 
when it was thought adviſable to 
ſend a loan to the emperor, the 
former contractors objected to 
its falling into other hands, ſo that 
the queſtion was by no means new, 
During that year there was another 
loan; but no agreement was ſtated 
declaring the point on either fide. 
It was material” for the honour of 
the miniſter's character, to tell 
when he had the firſt notice of 
Mr. Boyd's.claim. Mr. Fox point- 
ed out ſeveral apparent iaconſiſ- 
tencies in this point between the 
account given by the miniſter, and 
by Mr. Boyd. If Mr. Beyd's claim 
was juſt, it ought to have been aſ- 
certained; if it was not, the mi- 
niſter had broken his faith with the 
public. Was it nothing, after hav- 
ing made a poſitive promiſe to pre- 
fer an individual, to give notice to 
the governor of the bank of 2 
public competition, in which the 

| ; miniſter 
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miuiſter knew at the time he 
ould not perſevere, and which he 
ad been obliged to abandon ? The 
evidence given by the governor of 
he bank, went, he ſaid, directly 
to invalidate the claim of Mr. 
Boyd; and this opinion was fortified 
by fact and juſtice. As to the reluc- 
tance of the miniſter to accede to 
the claim of Mr. Boyd, reluctance 
was, he obſerved, often a veil to 
conceal the commiſſion of acts 
which ought not to have been 
committed. Reluctance was ſome- 
times put on to ſave appearances. 
Of this coyneſs in the miniſter, 
« this ſweet, reluctant, amorous 
delay,” the reluctance appeared to 
be of the doubtful kind. The qua- 
lied competition talked of by the 
miniſter, after the manner in which 
the loan had been made, could de- 
ſerve no other character than a 
mere mockery. If that ſyſtem had 
any ſolid advantages, why was it 
abandoned ? The motive which ac- 
tuated the haſty tranſactions of the 
loan, was, he thought, the Ham- 


to de a means of corruption, it 
certainly had ſome reference to 
what had taken place in September, 
when Mr. Boyd raiſed 2,500,00cl. 
for government upon treaſury bills 
bearing a fiftitious date from Ham- 
burgh, though drawn here. This 
tranſaction was reprobated by Mr. 
Fox, on the authority of the go- 
vernor of the bank, as extremely 
diſcreditable to government, and as 
diſgraceful to. thoſe who ſet it on 
foot ; by impoſing a fictitious ſe- 
curity, it did injuſtice both to the 
drawer and indorſer. From a train 
of reaſoning deduced from the ad- 
raniages derived by the miniſter 
from Mr, Boyd in this buſineſs, Mr. 
ox again thought the relation e- 
ſtabliſied between that tranſaction 
ad the uegotiation of the loan. 


burgh bills. If this was not allowed 
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The mode of negotiating a preſent 
ſupply till after the hol days, could 
not, it had been objected, have 
been explained to France, nor have 
given her that idea of our financier's 
— which ſhe muſt neceſſa- 
rily have formed from ſuch a high- 
ly-creditable tranſaction as raifin 
money by fifitions Hamburgh bills. 
How falſe and how ridiculous an 
argument! With refpet to the 
cauſes, independent of the king's 
meſſage, for the riſe of ſtocks, the 
Auſtrian victories were, he ſaid, 
known before the 25th of Novem- 
ber : and, ſince that time, had the 
French tinances decayed fo rapidly 
that even the moſt ſanguine cal- 
culator found his calculations far 
ſhort of the truth? This language 
was the more ſurpriſing, as eight 
months ago they were deſcribed 
as in the agonies of death, © in the 
very gulph of bankruptcy.” Thefe 
were, he ſaid, child and contempti- 
ble pretences, to veil the ſuſpicious 
conduct of the miniſter. 


The report of the committee 


was pointedly cenſured by Mr. 
Sheridan, The examination, he 
faid, had been chiefly in the hands 
of the friends of the miniſter, who, 
he did not think, could plume him- 
ſeif on the reſult of an inquiry 
conducted by perſons notoriouſly 
dependent en his own political cha- 
rafter. The loan, he ſtill thought, 
had been uſed as a means of ex- 
tending political influence, Nay, 
the houfe, he ſaid, had witneſſed 
enough to bear out that aſſertion, 
The lord mayor had obligingly 
come forward to correct the mon- 
firous error he had fallen into of 
ſtating that his banking-houſe had 
been favoured with oaly two mil- 
lions of the loan; whereas, accords 


ing to the worthy magiſtrate's Setter 


knowledge, the ſum was not two 


millions, but two millions eight 


hun- 
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hundred thouſand pounds. To the 
accommodation ſecured by go- 
vernment in the Hamburgh bills, 
he aſcribed the preference ſhewn 
'to Mr. Boyd in the loan. Such a 
tranſaction as that of the Ham- 
_  burgh bills had been declared, by 
the governor of the bank, of a' na- 
ture ſo bad, that, if it had taken place 
in the dealings of a private mer- 
chant, it would have been deemed 
a diſgrace to his houſe. If the ruin 
of the French finances brought 
that country into a more negotia- 
able ſtate, he muſt congratulate 
the miniſter on having brought 
Great Britain into a ſtate peculiarly 
fitted for negotiation.” 

Mr. Smith, in reply to what had 
been advanced, inſiſted upon the 
abandonment of competition. The 
point which had been conceded to 
the claim of Mr. Boyd, was certain- 
ly, he obſerved, of great magnitude 
and importance; and the miniſter 
was * th to have it underſtood 
that he had received ſuch c:xvidtion 
on the fubject as enabled him, with 

ropriety, to make ſuch a ſacrifice. 
Fey he deſired it might be care- 
fully obſerved, that after all the 


converſations and repreſentations, 


which had wrought this unwilling 
conviction, the - miniſter. had re- 
peatedly ſpoken of that claim in 
ſuch terms as theſe; a circum- 
| ſtance which had but recently come 
to his knowledge, but which “was 

entitled to fame degree of attention.“ 
Would he then ſay that an impreſ- 
ſion on his mind, ſo lightly ſpoken 
of when warm and exiſting in its 
full force, to perſons too who were. 
entitled to 4 ſtrongeſt reaſons 
he could produce, and whom he 
muſt be deſirous of convincing, 
could be the real, ſole, and ſufficient 
motive to induce him to ſurrender, 
and to fi him in ſurrendering, 


4 


the acknowledged benefits of com. 
petition, and in concluding fuch 
a bargain as had been made? h 
coneluſion, the reſolutions which 
had been brought up by Mr. Smith, 
and which conſiſte of thirty-nine, 
were negatived; and two reſolution; 
moved by Mr. Douglas were paſſed, 
approving the conduct of the chan. 
cellor of the exchequer. 

The affair of the Hamburgh bills 
which had been fo frequently al. 
luded to in the debates reſpecting 
the loan, produced, February 29, 
three reſolutions from Mr. Jekyll 


the iſt. ſtating the fact that 700,000, 


were drawn in London in Septem- 
ber 1795, on the treaſury, in the 
name of W. Boyd, jun. bearing 
a fictitious date at Hamburgh, ſeve- 
ral weeks preceding the time when, 
with the privity of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, they were drawn 
in London; and that the ſaid Boyd 
was not engaged in buſineſs in 
Hamburgh. — 2. That the ſaid ſum 
was paid to the -paymaſter general 
by order of the treaſury, in direct 
breach of an act of parliament of 
the '23d of George III. and that 
the bank of England could have 
refuſed to diſcount the notes 3 
illegal: — and, zd, that the faid 
tranſaction was illegal and uncon- 
ſtitutional, and had broughtthe pub- 
lic credit into diſrepute and ſuſ- 

picion. | a 
The motion was preceded by 2 
ſpeech from Mr. Jekyll in which 
he obſerved upon the ſecreey of this 
tranſaction. Secrecy, he ſaid, wi 
the concomitant mark and badge of 
fraud. How the minifter came to 
be in want of ſo much money ſo 
early in September, and why be 
was not upon ſuch terms with the 
directors of the bank as to obtain 
the money from them by way of 
anticipation, - was not indeed the 
. | _ queſtion} 
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eſtion; but that he was not, ap- 
Ne from the evidence of hs 
55 d, WhO ſuggeſted the mode by 
Which government might be ſup- 
plied. Mr. Boyd bad ſtated, too, 
5 he txpeRed no -rttnuneratiop 
For this ſerv 0 government. This, 


however, Bai not been the dpinion 
bf Melt Giles, Metliſh, and Mor- 
. The-frſt particularly under- 
ſtood that à preference; was to 
yiven to Mr. Boyd in the loan. It 
was the opinion alfo of theſe gen- 
tlemen, 7. the mode in which 
Mr. Boyd aſſiſted government in 
theſe bills, would have diſcredited 
any private mercantile houſe, and 
ſhaken the credit of any private in- 
dividual. Another feature of fraud 
and colluffon in the bills, was, that 
they were without ſtamps, though 
ivlapd bills of exchange. It was 
an axiom, legally admitted, that an 
appearance of fraud like this would 
vitate any tranſaction 45 initio; and 
the moment that a cauſe had come 
into court refpecting theſe bills, 
when this defect was Fiſeovered the 
whole would have been * .! 
annihilated, the parties nonſuited, 
and the bills, with the right of ac- 
tion, fallen to the ground. Here were 
three ſpecies of preſumptive fraud, 
the ſecrecy of the tranſaction, the 
antedating ofthe bills, and the draw- 
ing of them on unſtamped paper. Had 
they, indeed, been drawn at Ham- 
burgh, no ſtamp was gore? this, 
therefore, was Faring fraud. Had 
the holder of the bills been aſked, 
where was the drawer? he muſt ei- 
ther diſgrace the paper and difcredit 
himſelf, or he muſt afſert a fraudulent 
falſehood,” The ſtatute Which this 
trauſaction violated, was paſſed to 
prevent embezzlement, aid to inter- 
poſe the bank as a falutary check 
upon the paymaſter general.“ This 
bad been grofsly evaded. When a 
rauſgction fimilat to this, in the 
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and the indorſer o 
but it fortunately occurs, that, on 
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| and Man- 
cheſter bills, had come, before. the 
lords, a very ſerious doubt was en- 
tertained whether they did e th 


mount to forgery, and, whether. the 


parties concerned in the indg 5 
ment ought not to be hanged, If 
ſuch was the cafe when the indorſe- 


ment only was fictitious, what was 


the caſe when the drawer and the 


place were both fitigions, the bills 


rawn on unſtamped paper, and 


antedated?“ What would be the 
ſi tuation of the bill · holders, had the 


bank refuſed to diſcount them? 
and what confidence could be 
laced ina miniſter who reſorted to 
uch means, and who, in a war 


like the preſent, might be frequent- 


ly driven to the ſame ſyſtem? Who 
could tell, when a bill was offered, 
whether it was a fair bill from the 
treaſury, or a fiftitious one from 
Boyd? The miniſter had, be ſaid, 
on a former evening, contended 
that there was no fraud, becauſe 
there were ſufficient aſſets. — 

there not, he aſked, a Hole moat 
elapſed after the laſt payment of 
the loan of 1995, and before theſe 
bills were ave? The bills were 
drawn September the 1oth; and for- 
tunately ſome of them ran to the 
d of — before they became 
2 What was the actual caſe? 
If no new loan had beea bargained 
for before December 106th when 
the firſt claſs jo wu ig . 
able, an action might have lain 
bal the accepter, the drawer, 
f theſe bills; 


the very day when they were due, 
the . depoſit of 10 cent. of 


the new loan is made, and thus 


Boyd pays himſelf. out of his own. 
fund. The fund was then lef- 
ſened by the prompt payments; 


and towards the latter end of the 


ear the payments came in fact, or 
W "the 
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om finding an individual was able 
to ſupply the exigencies of goverg- 
ment, — ht be inſpired with. a fa- 
vourable idea of our finances; but 
as à member of parliament. de was 
not hound to acquieſce in any thing 
irregular or illegal, becauſe it was 
G2 ſaid 
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ſaig that he world. diſcloſe out. re: 
ſburces ib the enemy. The expe- 
dient of antedating the pills from 
Hamborgh was; he ſaid, * 

means adopted? ou account of Mr. 
Boyd, gun. haviug arrived here, nor 
was ſuggeſted by it, as there was 
no intention, nd,atrangement, to 
draw bills from Hamburgh pre- 
vioos to that guent. As ta the Lark 
ter being conſiſteut with ſtlie. ſpirit 
though not with the: letter of .the 
law, miniſters were bound to act 
according to that lettent and if they 
found it ineſſinient, to apply for a 
legiſlative temedy./i It was, how- 
ever, ir and uconſiſtent 
vith the fpirit;of theadt ; for a ſum 
of. a, ooo, dool. had been paid to the 
barik far thi paymaſter generals de- 
partment, and not ſeut to the ac- 


1 generab's: office. 1. 
{ attarney! general thought 


the bills were to be eee zupon as 
paper that bound the government, 
to have them duly, hanoured, and 
that the hojdeis would: be entitled 
to recbvor from any new admini- 
ſtration. Ihe ſaliaitor geueral.how- 
ever, hon perfectly approved the 
Sant daubted Whether any 


ati ion old be oe we by, the 


holder fbf. ſuch hills. Mr. ekyll 
intedly tidicaled this, inconhſ- 
tency5;apd;ob obſerved that the bills 
were,ngtonly Gftitious;. but, that 
the. _ wed-,no ,remedy; re- 
F Theprevious queſ- 
Bon, inch lad been mved by war 
MrqLLqugzuu a8, carried by a Alajo- 


ritnofb85=q, On.the , ſgcond rꝝſalu- be 


tony the ex ers 8, nes 19840 
ing the ume employgd injthe 
— nh he Joadignd; the Hang 
burgh bills; the him reading of the 
vote of gtediſ bill \forc2, 590,00) 
was: oppoſeda hyn Mr. (Mey, whe 
anton df fych 
a vote vias to ehableithe king, dur- 
| Nenn receſs * parlament, ta de- 


fray any extraordinary, expect 
which, my. hat have heen provided 
for by the yeaply: een. 5 30M that 
the application of this ſum do debts 
pre viquſiy contrated deftrayed the 
intention, and vas N dangeHus in- 
novation anthe hou c of commons, 
From the ygan gs 150. 0p vote of 
credit, hadi paſſed nil a, few da)s 
previous 40 chefcloſa the, felon, 
From the earl perioq at which this 
appeared, 008 from \the anſwer 
; pr N on a, former ay , (by Mr. 

oſs); that delay; would be attended 
with danger, he fuſpected the houſe 
was not called, = for proſpec- 
tive but paſt ſervices. In the 
war of 1750, and that with Ame- 
rica, one willion only had been de. 
manded on a vote af credit, ly 
grantin gmoney in this random way, 
the houſe, he, obſerved, deprived 
itſelf of its peculiar. prerogative to 
guard the public purſe. * the ſup- 
plies were e | he pur- 
' poſes; they were deſſ oed. or, let 
miniſters ſtate, the. mates in 4 
for mal and. conſtitutional manner. 
Miniſters, he zyerred, could not de. 
fend, the, bill either on ground; 
of Se conſtitutional du: 
| Wh he mould there fore move for 

* chef third reading 0: tat 

day the weeks.“ 

* t was contended by the "chancel 
lor;of the, exghequer, that the vote 
af credit, was given! fox ſuch extia· 
argin; nqes ag, attend. the 

ys « 194 ths, vote com- 
== N 5 0 the time that had 
Fp.: {tate 11 bur whe 1 AT. 
Narigsi cou ) axe * 
qc ꝓfopęraton ſtat e 
committee of ways.agd means; 
it Nag found more agreeable;to. . 
bliched precedent, ,than tg. Wait till 
the cloſe, of the {eflign. The preſcut 
made certainly affogded partiawent 
the. beſt opportunity. .invelligs- 


tion. It. was ce ly the leaſt ob 
oy ks _ jeRionable 
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ante g Woda; wo Madctaxes. to 

defray de ſums" yearly: expended, 
and not lente rhein a dead load on 
the *nfubtg, year ;Chechad therefore 
d{Feret fro ehe wiede which” bad 
hel) odualned, 4d ſtatedithe vote 
of © * fo Celeb in the 
budget. J 5 be applied or not, 
25 wetted, Chile It. Cohffftuted a 
eke agel This was better 
than * e to inereaſe the un- 
funded debt to de afterwards pto- 
viged fork, it was alſo the maſt 
economical, as” it was better to 
take the — for both the ordinary 
and extcabrdinary/ ſervice together, 
ad fink them'in 22 fund, 
that the money of one ſet vice might 
got. be ile, and the ſurplus be paid 
out of the vote of credit. Thus, 
With ref ect both to the principle 
and application, the preſent mode 
w thedeaſt obſektionable. - 

t was obſerved! by Mr. Fox, that 
theichanceNlo? of theexchequer had 
confounded; what was ſeparate and 
ditin&; Fe conhdeted 4 vote of 
Ftedtt, ina committee* of ſupply, 


3 more eligible; but objected fo i far; dite 


under bne pretence, while he ap- 
plied If t& othets. He did not him. 
ſelf {&& ho 4 vote of credit and 


the eſtimate could 'be'blended” with- h 


out confuſſon. "The? qtteſtivn was, 
whether any unfareſt@nex) enge had 


becurteck, and if ſuch cod not be f 
included the 
* his inthe Proper clans on 


of the country ia nos du 
violation i ca Ay 


e for' 1 the aſſtzmbli 
parliam If none bad, why 
Apart from the eſtabliſhed rate? 
If any had, why' not Rate it to the 
houſe? As to the adv tages reſult- 
ing from Ne Which had 
been initrodyced, b miſt ſtop 12 
nine, and obſerve, tna in u vote e 
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did ect Nas that ho Fees ach con. 
it as well amel ; andthe 
288 the atrocities th 
1 ht her committed chere; ; wy 
' erted® the capacity e 
70 e ay am Nh * 
ions; L e thqught the 
pee ae are Capt 
2 any of its predeceſ 
ſors... The Briſſotinè arty mri. 
fnined the Sg 60 their prede- 
ceſſars. The tyrant; Ro. 
beſpiere, 15 Cre „with equal 
fidelity, 1 le, treaties. "made with 
Bridot..' His ſucce ors were equal 
ly, ſteady.,jin,.the ,externgl (yiten 
Which had. been adapted. Coll. 
grins, the treaties; whigh mjuiſtes 
Be e egg, he - 

made them, 
for 7 they, had pot dil 
nanced,, it waß not oft 
the pan pf de af the” Bri 
nation t6 abet/them. iy; their 1 
tance to a treaty 0 France, M. 
Fox expatinted with. his; uſual abi 
lity on what he conceived _ ad- 
urd!'y 


W/vrditx of conßdering France as nom 


204 mssen the:relations 
ich forgige powers! ecauſe their 
liſtreſs Has ſſo graat tliat this very to 
table ve ti was: on the point 

of land, It A4 0 iſtrefs 
as @ feaſoniſon treating it — 
had 1 2 this daft age 
hen 405 205 Low 45 1 

reciatjon d 85 ty per 
7 0 lh gidiciiled' 4/8 
idea of; cbnlidering the preſr ut r1- 
lets of France as jects: of perfect 
confidence decturſe they had two 
hovſes of legiſlation inſtead of one. 
There was, he ſaid, ſumething ſo 
whimfital,. and ſo. unworthß of 
ſtateſmen, iu that mode of reaſon- 


at ing, that h Saul! 5e pe- to an- 
ich lwer-it. as the Jachbid: overn- 
ed meat deſtroyed: \Was:the:govern- 
el ment - f0unded--on:ithe'i riglits of 
ver man at an end ri Had the det iar. 


tion af Novemben 49 1592, bben 
more abandoned than ut was: two 
years ago? Why had ſmuĩuiſtefx not 
treated bofore?—Becadſe they ob; 
jected to treat expreſsly d a ly) 
rerament founded on tne: . 1 of 
man, He would not, he ſaisly af 
ſert that» che müniſter had: — thee 
length; f aſſertiug tliat theo war 
would bei cbelbum' àd Iutnikcicnem v 
but he uſed a quotation uhidh loft 
this impreſſion upon ame 
this was, bed 53 . q! I! 
I F.at ue lu nul 5 
Mfrs fits I uri, off hf tf! 
Me. vox ptoceelled to kſe how 
far we bäch'attained the objects f 
the war! THE frre was ot abliat 
tion to defvtid rhe Skates“ Jan 
and prevent the openiſig of HU 
Scheſct! Ruflters vow! (bo f 
treating /wth © Frah 0® pOfHHHH ef 
Hoang We "had "then failed for 
Holland; What hkd'we dener 
Auſtria, Sp uind arid Prafiia #Z From 
a review of the "tran ſuetiving of Us 
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20g 
warp he chntended that it 'had:beth 
highly) difaftrous:: On ev 


auunt Mr. box thought itaebeffar 
to bind miniſters ta mat Up 
It was a e ee e wit 
moſt: vulgar! of ininn9 {tmp 
was cbaſtunly: difidcautige apt 10 
a power at war 10 e 
offer terms: of the. experi- 
ence of hiſtory pros cdithæ der re- 
verſte : and were peace offered- to 
the Frenclbon 1 it 
would: not be ray; e arty 
directory or. tlie council, of au! 
cients, nor the t hours: joined, 
to refuſe the terms. Fbe peaply 
would force them tu agree to them. 
It had bees: faid that tho preſent 
meſſage might have bee ex ger 


from the _ at the bee 

the ſeſſion. Phe ſp _—_ oe 

throne 17 how over, 

imprefſiba don the R "Tha 
'ptoduved' an tha 

rie in eh6-fu v6 tive; here 

cent. t cid rt bo! vilsb nt 1005 5 


Mr. Dombe:tun- Mt 
had fallen fromitllehnialſter daun 
to prove Hatitiwaseontraryto the 
ir tereſt ar hoadtrlod:haebughey 0 
make adynncrs for: peace? here 
were, 1hdeetl; fo manyundltdgt ways 
of ſonndibg- euch vther's Hö 
that it iv frequently/difiealr its. 
diſcover. hleh party made rhe Hö 
offer: The argument Had ny 
ohe H prove che injuſtide of part. 
the execuvive — the 
necechey of  thakitgo bpexcep and 
taking —— ox 
the terms: "He entered lirito au Ar 


Kal elitüänt to Me che diftieutty of 


this ſitubtton, und the impratticas 
bniry of mu dde f. MhnlRers ini fuck 
K Utiuſtion ought to be'ſeſt anfet? 
tered If tif argument was jufty 
and de thought it imoontrovertibleg 
m Aut Apply ageinſt the amends, 
= Which“ bound the wide of 
11 . ei 4 fs 58. 
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theuextethtive pqwer, mb laid the 
chm ateike — Fyance. o 
My 4s [went qa ne 
Eraandmf iatgument;eo ſheies that 
the gte was not>mny our 
Kdepaint tharithe wat wizmot ware 
tet on forthe reſtorations rf the 
ancient defporifm.. ' When the mo 
——— 
4 a 7 u 10f9! 
CY I" 
. ecaftexr coaſt 
of 'the [kKngdom:!vide im Ahn ͤ“, f 
on ,t ofldthe o ſouꝭ i vf 
Holland being gained 40. France. 
Would it then dmven been politit 
10 fegotiate Could iverthers even 
have. obruned. colemblebo terms? 
France'2wbuld, have irchained her 


— —— ra e 


& haverretamed:iher: pride. 

The 5090 bf: Great Pritain was, 
ſo tu redutetthe — — 
us to g. fr ity of A per: 


manent pee i an — nb it — 

contended I 

any em the farm we Fele eas: * 
ala ded tu zking 


the pe 
con derai om the obj — 
d:theonature 


we hadicomtended ai 
of the ene —.— moſt 
ſottefifubolur 1 $0 far freadbeing 
ti ue was! t 
the diſtracted ſtate / of the Fxinch 
they: oft aha ve been ahxieùs . for 
Aft: year; this: was the-firff 
— hangnage or ſen⸗ 
tunents: had -fhewn che denſt ofc g 
pacifte> <fpoſition 07 Mrz. Pandas 
wy ie thought nn —— 
mintÞ the bone that > 
oa ly heichdut our — — 
ſatuopem bonburnhbe term and 
Aided endes bad ant 
in the me D dypraduced; 
The laft;: 2 fad; > Jnr mon dave 
appetreuomt la morecfuitable! time 
tha ne eatteti theo ſupplies bad beet 
granted for: cartving ant the War 
another year, as the enemy might 


he: iaſſertion that from 


moſſagr Focal bedeco the 
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nech deve cot 66r: 
ton for eſther alternate. 
Lofdo Hr bm. gene 
Trab Srutte in heute of othe amend. 
mA; and lac fhonmepty from l, 
Sferidas T hmedmb IIe at ns 
fatived wſthoht & divinn; mo 
adereſtoarfiel. _ ni noir; . 
The downs 
me boufenf tende — Grenvilk, 
D on the follow 
giday twidved: a addreſs; exact 
kde 40" that in the commons 
which, * Mort debate; wi 
reed thy : 2432 
Very ee acc Mr 
Grey" obſerved: in 8 
edmmons, that, from: t * 
delivered from we err 
expeAtationoF returning pract 
tux! debt axcitenl, and —— 
deſire of knowing whethbriit:vg 
ſtulr at mn diſtanee; of whether 
were ſilk ts proſecute the: Maro. 
the .chanotttor oftthe exchetuer i 
pliedothat the did mat. think tit is 
cumbent — . 
2queftian' at! reſett,c Me. > Grey 
proceeded'ty. give notice of bin 
tended: motion ur pet, which 
latrodureuitq the fionſe: un 251 
February: He obſerved; that; con 
trafy to: the „hopes thats had bets 
formed, to negotiation: for proc 
hag taker Flace,! but that miniften 
pared idietenimified'to: * 
the q conteſt tb extremity: : : thit 
ce hatt ctota ed cthe m 
guage with witichtthey ſet: out- 
wasnodlomeee: the preſervation ai 
&ys af regula 
faverdmenti,' or, the ;extinpationsl 
dotrinkschoſtibe py team 70 
2 went was ro rec un 
off Kiadng - Aang ＋ ut H 
preg — -p ere de. 
termined evere-in.the-lyli 
efwarfare! Mt Grey took; vt 
view: of: our err ⁰nν in; :8f 


war, and contended hat the conſe- 
quences 
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an, quences which followed wore thoſe 
ve had reafon to expdtt. A cor 
. federacyideſtitutei fruition, of oh. 
od. WY {e-2ndc0odocrt, and With: ſeparate 
M. honed: tas uy ine Hngereſd of 
*. eachę 8 4 | un 1 17.34 

m tookareniewwf tho difaſtert whi 


had ariſen in the. different; gti, 
I Es 
weh Hach wen ſuboritted) ty the 
ing a negdtizfion. ich- the enemy; 
Fromahedeſertion ob ſeveratallies, | 
we were $0470 tit obferyed, likely 
to have the whole wej aht af the war 
tir upon dur own ſhoulders. 
Ansther campaign! wat about to 
ule place and the emperor. was to 
have; another loan. An Hringing 
'his/ preſent inqtion, Mr. 
Grep:obſetvgd, the queſtion ap- 
peared 'difemibarraſied uf many td» 
ies whick it formerly involved. 
e French were no longer heard 

of asche avowed! enemies of Gad 
d mün t we had now no obje- 
tion to ednte my 7AS Ar IE» 
public oht and indiviſible fvnged 
on the baſis of liberty, equahty, tra 
ternity, and therigtits of ana The 
uuments reſpefting the debay of 
their finances were tm] no: longer 
addy cedilagia n 
ſhould dot negotigte: He by no 
means pretendei to aſſert-but that 
euery thing imuſti depend bpan the 
ems to e propoſed and accepted; 
but hadiay advances in negotiation 
been made? He Mould, che: ſaid, 
de 1004-10 rely ob the; wiſdom-cof 
niniftersp aut the gracious diſpofi> 
don vf tio unjedy. which, through 
his mitiifters;? be Halo lately i cbt 
nicated oo that hoofeqand to 
te oduntryg hut he hh friend 
to a blind ubnũdence in miniſters 


id had ſo repenteliiy ſhe wn them. 
ſelves um orthy of *. If mniinifters 


meant to prove themfelves ſincere 
93> 97] 18a Pb9ba5 coo Dan 28 
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11 
ia their defire for peace; they,aught 
to make direct olala, It might 


3 
6 humimmty, and / ſubiiſſion iv 
alternative i which ::ovr fölly h 
rendered. ine vitmuble. By, expres 
declaration ! from -this/ toutitty, 
France was not to be treated witk; 
and this 'pofittdnchad never been 
retractedi idt uns, therefore, det 
ſerving of-:i 1 (whether: the 
meſſage'wasavirtualackno 
ment, and whether ſomething more 
explicit: ws required. The d- 
4 mn ene gs 
had been formally, diſclaimed t and 
we 'ought wurteqniyacally to ac» 
knowledgeothersepnblic; and with 
this: bring forward aur propoſals. 
Mr. rey declared, hat he was f0 
litile /diſpaſed to funer dbtoopera· 
tions of miniſterx in any reat! en- 
tea vours to ain peage, that, if 
he could have ny aſſuranck that 
they were negotiming he would 
gladly withdraw bis mio. He 
concluded with moving forran-ads 
dreſs to his majeſty, praying him 
to communicate tu the rnetutiyve 

overument of the Freue republic 

is reineſt ta mot aby diffiobs 
tion to negotiate, ich an eurheſt 
cheſure to give it ſthe ſpocdieſt ettect: 
Mr: Pitt ſaid; that; however! he 
might be di ta favour 

f which the motion appea . 

principally to have in view, be 
could not concede ta the grounds 
on which it dad been fowed up. 
The ſtate of the. coumtry was 
diſfeteut from that tretd* but ʒ ung 
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cle to negotiatian on 
national Dy. A ae the 
difficulties which. formerly exiſted, 
and which had been former! . — 
by thoſe with Fo be ated, were 
certainly leſſeneg., The progreſs of 


meaſures which were neceſſary in 


ſuch a ſituation of affairs, coul 

however, only he left ſafely to the 
conduct of the executive govern- 
ment. If the houſe was of opinion 
this could not be done with ſafety, 
the proper mode was to addreſs 
his majeſty to remove his minijters ; 
but by applying to take it into 
their own hands, they deprived the 
country of every chance of ſuc- 
ceſsful negotiation, It was his 
wiſh, Mr. Pitt ſaid, to do juſtice 
to his own conduct and thoſe with 
whom he acted; but it was diifi- 
cult to ſay much upon ſtate affairs 
without breaking in upon that 
principle which guided every d'f. 
creet miniſter on ſubjects of this 
nature. It was particularly ſo in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
when it would be ruinous to do 
any thing which could poflibly 
raiſe any ſuſpicion, or create any 
difunion amongſt our allies, who, 
if they remained entire, might give 
honourable and laſting peace to 
Europe. After enlarging upon the 
ps © and importance of pre- 
ſerving this ugion entire, My, Pitt 
obſerved, that it was important for 
the ſupporters of the motion, ro 
conſider whether the meaſures 
which they might wiſh to recom- 
mend were ſuch as __ oblige 
the country to give up the chance 


af a lucceſoful peace altogether, 


or to make it on terms inconſ{, 
tent with the honopr of the natios. 
If the motion was adopted, the pri. 
ſpe& of prage muſt either he ein. 
ly given up, on pea e muſt be mei: 


| on terms znconfiſttþt with our hy. 


nour. Ai hongurabÞe Aer might be 
had by perſeveranc in the vis orons 
conduct "we had hitherto "purſued, 
This, he Gig. he knew frorm the ſiate. 
ment they had theinfetves given gf 
their almoſt exhauſted means for 
carrying. pn the war. Si nce hi 
majeſty's meſſage "Rad been del. 
vered to the bouſe, mifliſters ud 
taken every meaſure, © conliſtett 
with the intereſts of the county 
and of her allies, to enable his mz 
jeſty to take any opportunity either 
to meet overtures for negotiation, 
or to make ſuch as might be found 
moſt expedient: the oh Low to be 
conſidered was the proſpect of ob. 
taining juſt and honourable tern, 
Meaſures had been taken toaſcerta 
theſe points; which, if the eneny 
was fincere, muſt lead to a ſped! 
negotiation. Whether that would 
lead to peace, muſt depend upon 
whether the exhauſted ſtate of tht 
enemy led them to form that nego- 
tiation with a view-to peace, ven 
different, as to the terms, fron! au 
which their public declarations hit 
for a long time paſt indicated: |! 
this was not the caſe, a (peed 
peace was impoſſible. He coul 
not, he ſaid, hold out a proſpet 
of immediate peace; but it would 
not be the fault of miniſters if tht 
period was remote, It reſted, hon. 
ever, not only with us, but wit 
the enemy, whether negotiatiol 
would lead to RO Accordiny 
to report, what they held out as the 
boon of peace, was, that they wet? 
ready to give peace, becauſe t!t 
Engliſh government aſked it: tha 
is, we were to ſue for it, and ow 

0 
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don a1 for which our anceſtors declaring our departure from the | 
had Tought;* abandon” our alligs, ſyſtem of ſuch interference in their 1 
and the ſafety of: all Europe, and affaſté 3s Thould tend to reſtore the 1 
lacifies 16, Fafer eterylfug that ancient monarchy. — Till we had 7 
is dear to" us. If the inofon was done this} we- Had not gone fo far v4 
adopted, he cont not y what as Franck towards a negotiation.— ft 
orertures we Thoiild Ur froultd not We were, he obferved, told, that th 
receive ; but whife'we fi y ẽd con- the meſſage from his majeſty was / 
fidence in bur reſbufces, he did the natural Conſequence of his V 
not fear that” the Tjeafnres which *fpecch at the opening of the ſeſſion. 
were in train, might” prove effec- St weeks might be conſidered as f 

D Suns Non er | 


wal. 
Mr. Fox remarked, that "whe- 
ther the ſeaſon for negotiation was 
adyantageous or not, wien com- 
pared with thoſe which had occur- 
red in paſt periods, it was certainly 
ſo, when compared with any which 
might be expected in future, how- 
ever numerous our victories,” or un- 
precedented our ſucceſs; In_ jul. 
tification of the meaſures Which he 
had formerly propofed, he would 
aſk whether we were in a fituation 
now in which more hotiourable 
terms of peace might be expected 
than when the enemy were driven 
out of the Dutch provinces? — 
routed © itt every battle in Flan- 
. enn ve a+ y v6 * 
ders? com led to retreat with- 
in their ou territory? — when 
Valenciennes was taken? when 
a conſiderable impreſſion was made 
upon them by the emperor in the 
north, and by Spain' in the ſouth 7 
—and when they had*not'6ne inch 
of ground beyond ON Frince? — 
We were then told we were to wait 
for peace, till the pnisfortunes of 
the foe ſliould lay him proſtrate at 
our feet! — On 'other *vEcaſions 
Mr. Fox obſcfvel, that "he" had 
wiſhed for à pacffic negotiation 
when the count wwas far more ad. 
- ＋ 4 g f „ 
rantageoufly ſituated than at pre- 
ſent. He ſtrongl recommended 
our adoption of the conduct Held 
out by them in abjuring ſentimeiits 
5 other countries, by 
790. 


nication to the houſe, that the 


French had a government with 
which we might treat : but in 


that time nothing had een done 
that was worth the public notice. 
This had happtned; not in the 
middle of a*campaign, but during 
an armiſtice, when even parliament 
was not fitting z for the meſſage 


was communicated upon the eve of 


a long adjournment when the exe- 
cutive government had more op- 
portunſty to expedite a treaty. He 
could not but "wiſh to know 
why ud ſteps | had been taken? 
If the profethons of the miniſter 
were true, he coulck not, he aid, 
ſee what, rendered an, explanation 
of the proceedings of government 
a ſubject of ſuch particular deli- 
cacy in the preſent war. If he 
would allow that he was engaged 
in a clandeſtine negotiation, of the 
benefits of which he would deprive 
the*allies, and of which he would 
conſequently, keep them_ighorant, 
then ſome” motive for 23338 
might be core: ved: bift, if he was 
real y acting. esncett with them, 
Where wo fi be the harm though 
Te were fo lay all the paßers that 
paſſed upon, the fr ett be fqre the 
houſe?” Mr, Fox femarhed, that; laſt 
yeah w en the loan was grinted fo 
tie Emperor, if war op je qed that we 
did pot bind hity to ppafevere in tlie 
profeefition ofthe warT6herth{n fe 

H thought 


” having elapſed fince the commu- - 
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thought fit; and the anſwer was, 
that if he was bound to proſecute 
the war, we muſt come ourſelves 
under the ſame reſtriction. We 
were now told we could not make 
peace without our allies. The ma- 
nifeſtation of a ſincere deſire to 
make peace would, he contended, 
be highly popular in this country, 
and prateful to all Europe: and 
could it be thought that we ſhould 


make worſe terms of peace with. 


France becauſe they know our de- 
fire to be ſincere? Was it not, on 
the contrary, to be feared, that the 
mutual alienation of affection, and 
the mutual diſtruſt which has ſub- 
ſiſted between the two countries, 
would create more difficulties in the 
way of negotiation, than even the 
terms that might be propoſed. In 
former wars, the obſtructions to 
pacification had uniformly ariſen 
more from the temper of the ad- 
verſe countries than the ſpecific 
terms brought upon the tapis. This 
was obviouſly the caſe in the glo- 
rious war of the ſucceſſion. Such 
had been the aſperity diſplayed on 
both ſides in the preſent conteſt, that 
the temper of governments would 
occaſion a difficulty no leſs formi- 
Cable than any which might ariſe 
in the diſcuſſion of terms; and this 
difficulty, Mr. Fox thought, would 
not be removed by ſome parts of 
the miniſter's fpeech. It might 
be ſaid that the conduct of the di- 
rectory was ftmilar to our own; 
but this conduct did not juſtify 
ours. The affertion, that the mo- 
tion would ſo cramp and humiliate 
government as to render an honour- 
able negotiation impoſſible, had 
been ſo often made that it had loſt 
its force, When it was propoſ- 
ed to declare the government of 
France in a negotiable fituation, 
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jected; and now this very declan. 
tion was made at the commence. 
ment of a negotiation. As to the 
royal prerogative of making peace 
when and how his majeſty pleas, 
none could doubt it ; but none, on 
the other hand, could doubt the 
2828 of the commons of 

ngland to adviſe his majeſty both 
on the time and the terms of paci. 
fication. It was ſaid by lord North, 
in the American war, that it wa 
the height of indiſcretion in the 
parliament to interfere with the 
prerogative of the king in making 
peace. This argument was wiſely 
rejected; and by the declaration 
of parliament, the hon. gentleman 
and his affociates were enabled at 
that time to conclude a peace, 
There were, he obſerved, certain 
bugbears which had ever been 
held out by miniſters to parliament, 
and which had - been diſpoſed of 
according to its good ſenſe at the 
time. Fortunately for the people 
their conſtituents had not always 
paid that attention to them which 
on ſuperficial obſervation they ſeem 
to claim. However wild the ſenti. 
ments of the directory of France 
might be concerning peace, thee 
ſentiments ought not to deter us 
from offering terms. Let us meet 
their —— with rea ſonable over. 
tures, which would have a greater 
effect than the moſt ſtrenuous r. 
ſiſtance, in relaxing their exertiom. 
He knew, he ſaid, reaſon had lit- 
tle effect in the government of 
mankind, and that juſtice and mo- 
deration often yielded to pow! 
and lawleſs might. Poland vs 
one example of this; but there 
were examples of a contrary m- 
ture. — One of theſe was, when 3 
war was meditated againſt Ruſs 
by England, at ſea, and Pruſſia by 


the propoſition was feornfully re- land, which was entirely lub. 
| 5 
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by reaſon and moderation. Let 
vs, Mr. Fox ſaid, manifeſt to the 
world a ſpirit of moderation, and 
this night addreſs his majeſty to 
commence a negotiation with the 
republic of France. I ſay, republic, 
for there is more in names than we 
can imagine.” He noticed the 

t care with which miniſters 
uſed the term French rulers, per- 
ſons exerciſing the goverment of 
France, &c. and that they had ſent 
an ambaſſador to the court of Louis 
XVIlIth. Could they imagine, after 
ſuch inſults, they ſhould be treated 
with, without a previous acknow- 
ledgement? He argued, that the 
motion was calculated to ſerve mi- 
niſters in forming a negotiation. 
With reſpect to the relative ſitua- 
tion of Great Britain, Mr, Fox 
did not wiſh to ſpeak. He was lit- 
tle inclined to deſpondence : but if 
any thing could make him deſpond, 
it would be that ſpecies of reaſon- 
Ing, when, after being told ot the 
increaſed national debt, the taxes, 
&c. he was deſired to look at the 
ruined finances of France for com- 
fort, which were quickly hurry ing 
that power to the precipice of de- 
ſtruction; ſo that in proportion as 
the enemy retreated from the com- 
mon abyſs which would ſwallow 
both up, we were encouraged to 
be under no apprehenſions for our 
own ſafety. The French might be 
in more diſtreſs than the people of 
this country : but it appeared to 
bim poor comfort to the afflicted, 
to hear that their enemies would 
fall before them. Were we to ſuc- 
ceed in the moſt romantic hopes 
of eſtabliſhing a government in 
France, it would not indemnify us 
for the evils of war which we had 
experienced already, and which, 
if peace was at that hour to be 


made, we muſt feel, day after 


Gay, year after year, nay, age at- 
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ter age. Allowing, however, all 
that could be urged, could any man 
be bold enough not to wiſh peace 
becauſe the rinances of France were 
more deranged than our own? 
Rather than continue the war for 
another campaign, independent of 
moral reaſons, he would not give 
up honour, dignity, or liberty, but 
he would give up every queſtion 
of etiquette, of ambition, or na- 
tional vanity. He wiſhed not, he 
ſaid, for a diſhonourable peace, 
or a peace on any other terms than 
ſuch as were - worthy the charac- 
ter and ſituation of the country; 
but ſuch he entirely thought might 
be obtained. On the diviſion of 
the houſe, there appeared for the 
motion 5o, againſt it 189. 

In a few days after the above diſ- 
cuſſion, viz. on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, general M*Leod addreſſed the 
houſe of commons reſpecting a let- 
ter which had appeared in a morn- 
ing paper, ſtating that there had 
been an importation from Cuba to 
Jamaica of 100 blood- hounds, at- 
tended by 20 Spaniſh chaſſeurs, for 
the purpoſe of hunting tte Maroon 
rebels; and that they had proceeded 
into the woods, where, it was the opi- 
nion of the inhabitants, they would 
produce the deſired effect. The cir- 
cumſtance, he obſerved, muſt. re- 
call to the remembrance of the 
houſe the atrocities formerly com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in the 
iſland of Cuba, where they hunt- 
ed down the original proprietors of 
the land. He ſincerely hoped the 


government of Jamaica had not 


lent to Cuba for theſe means of ex- 
terminating the Maroons, the pro- 
prietors of a part of the ſoil; but 
thought, for the credit of the na- 
tion, that parliament was intereſted 
in diſcovering the truth of the nar- 

ration. 
Mr. Pitt ſaid that nothing could 
H 2 be 


be more foreign from the ideas of 
miniſters, than carrying on war in 
ſuch a mode, Mr. Yorke, how- 
ever, obſerved that the uſe of blood- 
hounds, in diſcovering the haunts 
of murderers, &c. was nothing 
new; and that the Maroons maſſa- 
cred, without mercy, every enemy 
that fell in their way. It was there- 
fore very poſſible they had been in- 
troduced for the purpoſe of facili- 
tating the detection of theſe miſ- 
creants, who, from their know. 
ledge of the country, could eafily 


conceal themſelves from common 


purſuit, | | 
On the 21ſt of March, general 


M*Leod brought forward a mo- 


tion on this ſubject. He produced 
an original letter ſtating, the tranſ- 
action *, and obſerved that the firſt 
queſtion that preſented itſelf upon 
it was, who were the Maroons ? 
the reſult of which was, that they 
were men, freemen, and the de- 
ſcendants of freemen. The ſecond 
was, what were theſe blood-hounds ? 
the reſult of which would be, that 
they were dogs which the Spaniards 
had found of great uſe upon their 
diſcovery of Mexico, for the pur- 
poſe of extermination. But could 
the parliament of Great Britain 
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been, the general ſaid, uſual in Cui 
for the Spaniards to feed the doy 
with human fleſh, to make then 
unnaturally ferocious, It had ber 
common among them to ſplit 
child in two, or cut up an India 
in quarters, to feaſt their doy, 
Would the houſe of commons ft 
careleſs, while 50 couple of blood. 
hounds were imported from Cub: 
and 20 chaſſeurs, to purſue th 
ſame bloody and inhuman ſport 
And who were the f 12 
Britiſh ſubjects, Britiſh ſoldiers, aul 
Britiſh officers! There was, at the 
ſame time, no account of our wx 
with the Maroons. We knew ng 
what provocation they had given, 
But allowing the war was in de. 
fence of our rights, yet we had 10 
right to reſort to unjuſtifiable mean 
in its proſecution. We had no 
right to purſue them with blood. 
hounds into their inmoſt receſſes: 
and he had authority to ſtate, tha 
it was not merely in their ſallying 
forth and incurſions we uſed ſuch 
reſiſtance. After urging every u. 
gument againſt this infamous prac 
tice, drawn both from the laws d 
war and the principles of morality, 
he adverted to the dreadful probs 
bility of retaliation, It was not, 
he ſaid, his intention to move fo 


wink at enormities like theſe ? It had 


* Strange might the idea appear, but 'tis a fat, we have imported from Cuba one hun- 
dred blood-hounds, attended by twenty Spaniſh chaſſeurs; and they laſt Friday proceeded 
into the woods to hunt and deſtroy the enemy. It is the opfnion of people in genen, 
they will have the defired effect. Query, What effect will it have on Mr. Wilberforce? 
T ſuppoſe he ſhrinks at the idea of hunting human fleth and blood, as he is pleaſed to 
Kyle them, with blood-hounds, We al} with him preſent. We had ſevere duty duriny 
Chriſtmas holidays, in keeping guard in and about this town, that being the critic 
juncture to obſerve the diſpoſitions of the flaves; but I am happy to ſay, they are uti 
verſally well affected, and I never ſaw a quieter Chriſtmas; there is very little to be 
dreaded from them. One-half Kingfton is in Trelawny ; have been there theſe thret 
-months myſelf; have been in one expedition againſt the Maroons, in Charleſtown: the 
immediately lay down their arms. In addition to a number of fine fellows that have 
Ioſt their lives, it has coſt the country above half a million fince the commencemen! cf 
this unfortunate war. You would ſcarcely credit that 500 of theſe fellows could ſo long 
withſtand upwards of 5000 troops, which are the number againſt them; they get into the 
interior parts of the mountains, and 'tis impoſſible to get at them, I ſuppoſe you ate 
almuſt tired of reading; if not, I am almoſt tired of writing; ſo will conclude this ſub- 
je by wiſhing a ſpeedy extirpation to them,” 


y 
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any cenſure on any commander or 
do officer, but merely for official pa- 


den pers. The general concluded by 
been moving for an addreſs to his ma- 
lit: ey, praying that he would give 
dn directions for, laying before the 
log. houſe whatever has been received 
$ fit reſpecting the mode of carrying on 


oo war againſt the Maroons. 

The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 

the Dundas, who ſtated that no infor- 

mation had reached miniſters that 

en; BW theſe dogs were uſed for the pur- 

and ſe of carrying on the war He 
ad never heard that.the Maroon 


wir war had originated with us; he had, 


not indeed, heard they were in a ſtate 
of inſurrection againſt the govern- 
ment and people of Jamaica with- 
out the ſmalleſt provocation. In 
the war, the inhabitants of Jamaica 
ſuffered dread fully from theMaroons, 
who, living in almoſt inacceſſible 
places on the heights, deſcended in 
the dead of night, and after having 
maſſacred whole multitudes, retired 
where the whole force of tle iſland 
had been found inadequate to diſ- 
lodge them. In this ſituation the 
planters were obliged to be-conti- 
nually under. arms; and finding 
many of their troops deſtroyed b 

efforts to ſuppreſs them, houg 

their numbers did not exceed 400 
men, it was natural to adopt ſuch 
practical means as appeared moſt 
likely to cruſh the inſurrection. 
The uſe made of theſe blood- 
hounds in Cuba was, he ſaid, merely 
to prevent negroes from running 
away, or to diſcover the way they 
had taken. The grounds for the 
motion were, he contended, too 
imperfect to induce the houſe to 
acquieſce in the propoſition. How 
far it could reſolve on the propriety 
or impropriety of the meaſure which 
had been reſorted to, was another 
queſtion, If the complaint was 
true, the neceſſary meaſures would 
certainly be taken to remove the 
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evil; and from the mere rumour 
which had been received, miniſters 
had ſent off diſpatches expreſſing 
their diſapprobation of the mea- 
ſure, if any ſuch had occurred. 
The character of the governor 
of Jamaica (lord Balcarras) was 
vindicated by Mr. Barham, who 


| Rated the Maroon war to have ori- 


ginated from the mild puniſhment 
inflicted upon one of theſe people, 
for a crime which, in this country, 
would have been puniſhed with 
death. Mr, M. Robinſon thought 
the letter inſufficient ground for the 
motion, had not hos 

Dundas admitted the fact of blood- 
hounds being employed in the war. 
The ſmall number of Maroons, he 
obſerved, was an additional reaſon 
againſt the introduction of a means 
of war abhorrent to human na- 
1 - v7; 

Mr. Sheridan expatiated upon 
the horrors of this addition to 
the neceſſary calamities of war, 
He profeſſed himſelf ſorry to hear 
that the Maroon war was a war 
of extermination ; which he un- 
derſtood was the caſe, as it was 
ſtated that Jamaica could not be 


ſafe till the Maroons were deſtroy- 


ed. Was it not ſtrange, that the. 
whole force of the iſland was in- 
adequate to this end, without the 


introduction of ſuch abominable 


means? They had been driven to 
arms by oppreſſion, the breach of 
treaty, and in vindication of their 
rights. One gentleman (Mr. Bar- 
ham) had aſſerted that they were 
not to be treated as Maroons, but as 
rebels. Was, then, the reſiſtance 
of an independent nation, with 
whom this country had ſigned a ſo- 
lema treaty which it afterwards vio- 
lated, to be conſidered as a ſtate of 
rebellion? The tendency of ſuch 
meaſures was to drive them, by 
cruelty, to nourith ſuch a reflection 
of their wrongs, as would render 

H 3 them 


efence of Mr. 
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them in future incapable of pre- 
ſerving amity towards this country. 
Would it be ſaid that the Maroons, 
when in habits of intercourſe with 
the planters, were either uſeleſs or 
intractable? The flight puniſh- 
ment alluded to, had been that 
of publicly whipping through the 
town a poor Maroon, charged 
with ſtealing a pig. Such was the 
pride of this independent people, 
they preferred death to an ignomi- 
nious puniſhment. Nor had we a 
right to try him, as, by an expreſs 
Hipulation in the treaty with this 
people, they were to be tried by a 
tribunal of their own.” Complaints 
were made by the Maroon chiefs of 
this violation: we refuſed redrefs ; 
and thus, he ſaid, the war had 
originated, 

Mr. Courtenay obſerved that this 
meaſure appeared to have been de- 
fended, though indirectly. One 
gentlemen had hoped no improper 
uſe would be made of the blood- 
hounds. What proper uſe could 


they be of azainſt men? Would 


they be inſtructed not to hurt the 
men when they caught them ? 
Fox-hounds, when ſet on, would 
tear a man to pieces. As a poor 
woman, with her child in her arms, 
had ſtood upon the beach in Ja- 
maica, ſome- of the blood-hounds 
had faſtened upan her, and could 
not be taken away till they were 
pierced with a bayonet. Such 
were the-animals of which it was 
hoped no mmproper uſe would be 
made! In conſideration of the aſ- 
ſurance given by Mr. Dundas, ge- 
neral M*Leod, after aſſerting that 
he would never abandon this ſub- 
ject till he was ſatisfied that govern- 
ment had really difpatched orders 
for terminating a practice ſo inju- 
rious to the Britiſh name, conſented 
to withdraw his motion. In the 
courſe of debate, the character of the 
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governor of Jamaica received fron 
all parties great encomiums. 

On the 13th of April, Mr. She. 
ridan moved for ſeveral papers re. 
lative to the Weſt India expedition, 
the production of which was ob. 
jected to by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The debate was r. 
ſumed April 2 1ſt, when Mr. She 
ridan obſerved, that no reaſou lat 
been offered for their non-produc: 
tion. This, he contended, wy 
part of the plan of minillers; i 
was calculated to conceal their blun. 


ders, and to hide their incapacity, and 


was a practice unknown to former 
parliaments —a practice which mul 
effectually preclude any inquiry 
into the conduct of adminiſtration, 
The miniſter had, he obſerved, lf 
year regretted the lateneſs of the 
feaſon, which prevented him from 
entering into the merits of the war 
in the Weſt Indies; and had de- 
clared his conviction, that it would 
redound -to the credit of miniſters 
How was it then, that the motion 
was now oppoſed? No man in tha 
houſe, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, would 
he was certain, aſſert that no blame 
was imputable to thoſe who lat 
the conduct of the war, or of the 
Weſt India expedition. After the 
conqueſts of fir C. Grey, what hat 
been the treatment he received! 
From the hour of his departure to 
his return, not one detachment, be 
believed not a ſingle man, had been 
ſent him. If, by this neglect, wt 
had loſt the greateſt part of ou 
conqueſts ; if, by the delay of equip 
ments in 1794, men had been kept 


in floating peſt-houſes till they pe- 


riſhed with diſeaſe, was it, or w® 
it not, a ground for inquiry ? But 
how was this to be obtained witt- 
out documents? He would, he faid 
undertake to prove that much blame 
was imputable to miniſters in the 
expedition under admiral C wo 
| all 
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md, if the houſe would go into the 
inquiry, that all our failures and diſ- 
She graces were attributable to the ſame 
cauſe. After fir John Jervis left 
ion, the Weſt Indies, he had intelli- 
ob. gence that ſeveral of the olfhcers had 
dehaved in ſuch a way as demanded 
an inquiry into their conduct. 


„Wine had, however, been inftitur- 
had ed; for miniſters feared recrimina- 
ye: tion. In the cafe of admiral Corn- 
m wa lis, they had not, however, been 


ſo tender ; bv.che curious — 
of the court by which he was tried, 
he was rig'it and. wrong; blame 
was imputable to him, but no cen. 
ſure merited, After inſtancing ſe- 
veral proofs of miſconduct, Mr. 
Sheridan moved for a return of the 
men loſt by fatigue and diſeaſe in 
the Weſt India expedition. This, 
he ſaid, would convince the houſe 
how much the drain trom the three 
kingdoms muſt injure population, 
and weaken the country, The 
troops ſent out were ſo dread- 
fully negle&ed, as to be deſtitute 
even of ſhoes and ſtockings; and 
in this fituacion, with bleeding feet, 
had to encounter the burning ſands. 
He next moved for an account of 
the number of men withdrawn 
from the Weſt India expedition, 
for that of Quiberon. - Another for 
the correſpondence of the Weſt In- 
dia expedition with miniſters rela- 


1 WY tive to neceſſary reinforcements.— 
en An account of the reinforcements 
* Which had arrived in the Weſt In- 


dies of the number ſent to St. 
Domingo, and what for—and of 
the number of men and ſtaff officers 


in 1794 and 1995, The object of 
this was, he ſaid, to inquire why 
this armament was not fent to the 
relief of the iſlands. Why was 
ſuch an armament kept idle and un- 
employed, the ridicule and con. 
tempt of the country? To its 
leader no blame could attach. He, 


employed under the earl of Moira 
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Mr. Sheridan ſaid; was, he under. 
ſtood, ready to prove at the bar of 
the houſe that the diſgrace of the 
expedition was alone attributable to 
the imbecility of miniſters. His 
next motion would, he ſaid, be for 
an account of the number of men 
and officers loſt fince the return of 
fir C. Grey, ſpecifying the lofs of 
each regiment, and an account of 
all the ſtores and the number of 
ſhips employed. While gaudy, ex- 
penſive, and inactive camps were 
diſplayed at home, the troops in the 


Weſt Iadies had been cruelly neg- 


lected, and had been ſaved only 
by the diſeaſes amongſt the troops 
of the enemy. Of our troops, the 
29th regiment had, he ſaid, loſt 
400: and in June, the hoſpitals 
of Martinique were crouded by 
Britiſh officers and ſoldiers, who 
were in want not only of medicine, 
but even of bandages for their 
wounds. It was, he ſaid, a well. 
known fact, that go or ioo men, 
who had been put into a tranſport 
to be brought home, had, upon 
ſome diſpute about freighting, been 
relanded upon the beach, covered 
with wounds, and many without 
limbs, where they were left for a 
night to the mercy of the elements; 
and only ſeven or eight ſurvived, 
When ſuch grounds for inquiry 
exiſted, how could it be refuſed b 
the houſe? His next motion ſhould, 
he fad, be for accounts of the 
number who had died in the ports 
of Plymouth, Southampton, and 
Portſmouth; and for copies of let- 
ters from the mayor of Portſmouth, 
colonel Lennox, and other officers. 
This would inform the houſe, that 
troops in thoſe places had daily ex- 
pired through fatigue, When, on 
a former night, he had urged the 
ſhocking neglect of leaving troops 
ſtowed in ſhips for ſeven months, 
a prey to diſeaſe aad death, many 
dead bodies thrown overboard, and 
H 4 others 
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others carried through the ſtreets 
without coffins, the miniſter had 
held his information cheap, and 
preſumed to deny the fact. It had, 

owever, been authenticated by ſe. 
veral officers on board; and the 
mayor of Plymouth had frequently 
remonſtrated with government on 
this account. Mr. Sheridan's next 
motion was for the production of 
extracts of letters from general A- 
bercrombie and admiral Chriſtian, 
with an account of the tranſport 
board, and the number of ſhips 
foundered or miſſing. To this he 
added a motion for a copy of his 
majeſty's proclamation, tranſmitted 
to fir Adam Williamſon, which 
threw light upon the with-holding 
of reinforcements from the Weſt In- 
dies, as it ſtated that his majeſty diſ- 
dained uſing force, expreſſed his 
feelings for the diſtreſſes of the peo. 
ple, and wiſhed to be conſidered 
not as a conqueror, but as an e- 
mancipator, when he pleaſed to 


eſtabliſh martial law in the iſland. 


Tf the papers for which he moved 
were produced, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
he would prove to the houſe a moſt 
ſolemn charge of miſconduct on 
"the part of miniſters, who, if they 
felt bold on the occaſion, ought to 
exult in the opportunity preſented 
for vindicating their characters. 

' 'Mr. Dundas remarked the ſingu- 
lar predicament in which miniſters 
wete placed, by motions for a va- 
.riety of papers, which, from their 
public duty, they could not indif- 
criminately lay before the public; 
vet were they to be charged with a 
-wiſh to check diſcuſſion by their 
non- production. He contradicted 
having, in a former ſeſſion, pledged 
himſelf to a general inquiry; but 
whatever were the ſneers he might 
meet with, he could aſſure the houſe, 
that a day ſhould come when the 


: Weſt India buſineſs, with his ma- 
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jeſty's permiſſion, ſhould be fully 


inveſtigated, when it could be dong 
with public ſafety. He pointedly 
cenſured Mr. Sheridan for having 
ſo long delayed his motions, when, 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſions, he 
had talked in a lofty ſtyle of the 
groſs miſmanagement of the war in 
the Weſt Indies, and yet had not till 
that time thought of moving for 
papers on which to proceed. Four 
regiments dem, Coll. under gene. 
ral White, had, he ſtated, arrived 
in the Weſt Indies previous to the 
departure of fir C. Grey. Nor 
could fir Charles think thoſe iſland 
defenceleſs, ſince he had diſpatch. 


ed theſe regiments to St, Domingo, 


He wiſhed for time to conſider the 
mations, that miniſters might judge 
what they could, and what they 


could not, aſſent to; for which they 


would, at a future time, aſſign their 
reaſons. This propoſal was ac- 
ceded to by Mr. Sheridan, who ex- 
plained, that the delay which had 
taken place in this buſineſs aroſe 
from his expectation that the whole 
conduct of miniſters would have 
been ſubjected to inquiry, and from 
the force ſailing under admiral 
Chriſtian,-when it might have been 
objected that it was improper to 
call for papers which might diſcloſe 
what it was right to conceal. Still 
he obſerved, no attempt had been 
made to ſhew that the communica- 
tions he called for were incanſiſtent 
with public ſafety. If, he ſaid, fir 
C. Grey had ſent off fo large a re. 
inforcement for the ſecurity of the 
iſland without the inſtructions of 
miniſters, or the expectation of a 
larger "reinforcement, a heavy r- 
ſponſbility 'attached to him. To 
account for this, he ſhould think it 
neceſſary to move, „ that fir C. 
Grey be directed to attend at the 
bar of the houſe.” | 
Mr. Dundas explained, that 2 
a 8 f ' 4 
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did not ſay ſir C. Grey might not 
expect other reinforcements, or that 
he thought the Weſt Indies would 
de ſafe without them after he came 
away. The former ſtatement of Mr. 
Dundas was, however, conſidered 
by Mr. Fox as baving been intend- 
ed to convey the idea which had 
been adopted - he thought inquiry 
additionally neceſſary for the cha- 
rater of fir C. Grey. An altercation 
aroſe upon this occaſion, in which 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Fran- 
cis, and general Tarleton, vindi- 
cated the condu of fir C. Grey, 
which they thought arraigned by 
what had fallen from Mr. Dundas, 
who, with Mr. Pitt, paid the h gheſt 
compliments to that gallant com- 
mander. Mr. Grey, who had been 
abſent during the debate, declared 
it the earneſt wiſh of the honour- 
able perſon alluded to, to have every 
inquiry inſtituted which could re- 
ſpect any tranſaction in which he 
was concerned, as far as was co 
ſiſtent with the public intereſt, and 
begged that no inference might be 
drawn from any ſuppoſed opinion 
of that perſon which was not war- 
ranted by papers r the prin- 
ciples upon which he had acted. 
The debate, which had been ad- 
journed, re-commenced April 28th, 
when, after the firſt motion had 
been read, Mr. Dundas entered into 
a very extended defence of the con- 
duct of miniſters. Of the ſmall 
force we had in 1793 (the conſe-— 
quence of our reduced peace eſta- 
bliſhment) and which did not quite 
amount to 17, ooo men, four regi 
ments were diſpatched to the Weſt 
Indies; and from the firſt appear- 
ance of hoſtilities, ſuch orders were 
given as enabled us to re-capture 
almoſt the whole of our poſſeſſions 
in that quarter, Tobago, St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon, were ſoon re-taken ; 


and, indeed, the whole of the Wett 
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Indies, fo far from being neglected, 
firſt obtained the — * 

vernment. In the ſummer of 1793. 
it was propoſed that fir C. Grey 
and fir 7. Jervis ſhould embark with 
10,000 men; that force was, how- 
ever, diminiſhed to 6000; but, joined 
to the force already there, compoſed 
I 1,000 effective men With this di- 
minution of force, it was impoſſible, 
he obſerved, to eff ct all that might 
have been otherwiſe effected; but 
the higheſt praiſes were due to fir C. 
Grey for the ſervices he performed. 
On the reaſoning of ſome gentlemen, 
he ſaid, it could not be denied that 
cenſure was to be inferred. If their 
argument was good, the conduct 
of that gallant officer was wrong ; 
but he denied both theſe propoti- 


tions, and contended directly the re- 


verſe, that fir C. Grey-was right, and 
the cenſure of his conduct wrong. 
The event of that expedition was the 
capture of Martinique, St. Lucie, 
and Guadaloupe. Theſe fir C. Grey 
had no uneaſineſs about retaining. 
In ſending the four regiments to 
St. Domingo, he was ſolely govern- 
ed by his own diſcretion; and it 
was certainly a ſerviceable mea- 
ſure; bur all its conſequences were 
to be attributed to that officer, who, 
by that very ſtep, plainly evinced 
his belief of the ſecurity of the 
iſlands. After the expedition had 
failed, fir C. Grey received no in- 
timation of any further reinforce- 
ment than of one or two regiments, 
which, in fact, had arrived; for 
two of the four ſent from Cork 
were deſtined for the Leeward 
Iſlands, the other two for St. Do- 
mingo; he had, however, the power 
of detaining the whole for the Lee- 
ward Iſland ſervice. On the con- 
trary, he had ſent away two regi- 
ments deſtined by government to 
that part of the Weſt Indies; which 
plainly indicated his opinion of 
| their 
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their ſeeurity, At that time fir C. 
Grey meditated an attack on Cay- 
enne, and for that purpoſe detain- 
ed the -35th regiment; but after- 
wards, thinking his force iyſufh- 
cient, ſent it to join the three at St, 
Domingo. All that government 
had done to determine fir Charles 
- to this meaſure, was an intimation, 
that, if circumſtances ailowed it, 
it might be expedient to ſend the 
four regiments to St. Domingo; 
but even this letter was not ſent 
from England till June, and fir C. 
Grey had diſpatched the regiments 
in May, which proved him torally 
uninfluenced. With reſpe&t to 
what had been ſtated of fir C. 
Grey's demand for a reinforce- 
ment, that demand was not made 
till long after, when our attempt to 
diſpoſſeſs the enemy of their ſitua- 
tion in Guadaloupe had been inef- 
fectual. Sir Charles's letter bore 
date July rith; that the Weſt In- 
dies, therefore, were ſafe ſo late as 
June, was deducible not only from 
theſe facts, but from the character 
of ſir C. Grey, who would not other- 
wiſe have thought of returning 
home. Previous to his departure 
home, which his health demanded, 
he had viſited and inſpected all the 
iſlands, and was as far as St. Kitt's 
on his return, when he was inform- 
ed that the enemy had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of part of Guadaloupe, With 
the utmoſt gallantry he had diveſted 
himſelf of + every perſonal conſi- 
deration, and returned to a conteſt 
which, though unfortunately un- 
ſucceſsful, was concerted with vi- 
gour, and carri:d into effect with 
the utmoſt courage and reſolution. 


It was not till atter the unfortunate. 


even at Point au Pierre tat any ap- 
plication had been made for rein- 
forcements. In Auguſt and Septem- 
ber 1794, 6009 were demanded by 
colonels Dundas and Coote, 1200 
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or 2000 of which were immediate) 
required. Two thouſand three hun. 
dred were diſpatehed from Gibralty, 
who reached the Weſt Indies in No. 
vember,and furtherequipments wer 
ſet on foot here. At this time the 
whole of the forces in Great Britain 
amounted only to 1 7,475, including 
the ſick; the number of effective en 
now was ſomewhat under 1 5,000, 
By the 29th of May he had ſent on 
to the Leeward Iſlands and to 8. 
Domingo a force amounting ty 
15,500-men. After this exertion, 
te argued the little probability 
there was that every meaſure hal 
not been taken to expedite their 
ſailing. They were at firſt ſtopped 
by contrary winds, and were after. 
wards blocked up by the Breſt fleet; 
which neceſſarily delayed their ſail. 
ing till February 1795, Under all 
the complicated claims to which 

vernment had- to attend, he left 
it to the candour of the houſe, whe 
ther the attention paid to the Weſt 
Indies deſerved the imputation of 
neglect. The laſt reinforcement 
confiderably exceeded the demand 
of fir C. Grey, though it arrived tov 
late to enter upon any conſiderable 
plan of operation in 1795, which, 
combined with the almoſt unpre- 
cedented ſickneſs of the climate, 
occaſioned our debility, the caps 
ture of Guadaloupe and St. Lu- 
cia, and the inſurrection in 8. 
Vincent's and Grenada. Let it be 
recollected, too, that this demand 


for troops was not wholly for the 


defence of the Leeward Iflands; it 
was with a view to offenſive opera- 
tions, including, further, the con- 
queſt of St. Domingo. The ap- 
plication conſequently did not im- 
ply an inſecurity tantamount to the 
force required. The captare of 
Tobago was, he contended, to bt 
in a great meaſure attributed to the 


eager wiſhes of government to ex. 
tens 
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tend protection to every part of the 
Weſt Indies that had been connect- 
ed with us. As to the late arma- 
ment under general Abercrombie 
and admiral Chriſtian, the expedi- 
tion was to confiſt of two diſtin 
bodies, one of 1 5,000, the other of 
12,000men. The celerity with which 
this armament was equipped, was, 
Mr Dundas ſtated, a matter of aſto- 
niſhment. There were at that 
time 32 old regiments, and 47 new, 
making 31,154 men; but theſe 
were ſo irgegular in their combina- 
tion, that a new regulation was 
obliged to take place in the whole 
army. Not one regiment was in a 
proper ſtate for foreign ſervice; and 
from 114 regiments, by draught- 
ing and incorporation, they were 
reduced to 90. In the proceſs of 
the new arrangement, regiments 
were relieved by fencibles in Jer- 
ſey, Guernſey, Ireland, &c. the 
corps to be incorporated brought 
together; and after all, the force was 
to be equipped for diſtant and ar- 
duous — The expedition re- 
quired, beſides, the equipment of a 
large ſquadron of men of war, and 
100,000 tons of ſhipping for tranſ- 

rts, when the tranſport board 

d only 40,000 at command ; pro- 
viſions were extremely dear, ſea- 
men extremely ſcarce, To alle- 
viate the difficulties, recourſe had 
been had to the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dia fleets juſt arrived; without which 
the plan could not have been car- 
ried into execution. But as time 
was neceſſary for unloading theſe 
ſhips, a great and unavoidable de- 
lay enſued, Amidſt every diffi- 
culty, he would, however, appeal 


to the candour of any unprejudiced . 


perſon, whether more zeal and ac- 
tivity could have been manifeſted. 

he ordnance office had alſo been 
called upon, and had made unpar- 
alleled exertions; and when to all 
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this was added the equipment of 
each regiment, the completion of 
the medical ſtaff, and hoſpital ſhips, 
ſome idea might be conceived of 
the magnitude of this expedition, 
which not only included the two 
armies of 27,000, but a corps of 
1,000 German riflemen, and ano- 
ther of foreigners employed under 
the — of the duke of Vork 
on the continent, of nearly 6,000, 
but neceffaries for the Weſt Indian 
army of Europeans and Creoles 
confiſting of 3,000 militia, and 
6,0:0 blacks. they expedient, he 
aſſerted, had been deviſed for the 
comfort and accommodation of the 
troops on board ſhip, and for the 
ſucceſs of the expedition; in com- 
firmation of which, Mr. Dundas 
read ſome letters from fir Ralph A- 
bercrombie; and to refute what had 
in former debates been ſtated re. 
ſpecting the inattention ſhewn to- 


wards the accommodation of the 


troops ſent to the Weſt Indies from 
Cork, he read à letter from gene- 
ral Wright. Of all the ſhips which 
had failed under admiral Chriſtian, 
four only were miſſing; 67 had 
ſafely arrived at Barbadoes, con- 
taining above 7,000 regular troops, 
artillery, &c. and only 4co were in 
a ſickly ſtate. Of thoſe who had 
been obliged to return to port, a ſtill 
more favourable account had been 
received. The facts were, he ſaid, 
ſo different from what they had 
been repreſented, that he was anxi- 
ous to lay the correſpondence which 
he had had with the tranſport 
board upon the ſubject, before the 
houſe. The laſt charge of which 
government need be apprehenſive, 
was, that of neglecting the Weſt 
Indies. One expedition had been 
ſent there, while a force was col- 
lecting againſt the French in the 
Eaſt Indies; another, while that 
was in agitation, which had Snce 

been 
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of Good Hope, which we now 
poſſeſſed, and he hoped ever ſhould, 
and that 20 man would ever dare 
% give it up. He was, he ſaid, 
ready to conſent to ſome of the 
propofitians which had been made, 
and even to bring forward others as 
ſupplementary to them. 
Mr. Grey thought it wonld have 
been more regular to have produced 
the documents betore entering upon 
ſo wide a field of diſcuſſion. He 
roſe, he faid, merely on account of 
the alluſion which had been made 
to the opinions of aperſon whom it 
was his duty to reſpect and honour, 
He wiſhed, before any argument 
was founded upon the opinion of 
that perſon, every document which 
could explain its nature, and the 
tircumſtances in which it was given, 
ſhould be produced. The opinion 
iven by fir C. Grey reſpecting the 
— of the Leeward Iſlands, he 
was authorized by him to ſay, had 
been given in the confidence that no 
force could get out of any of the ports 


of France to the Weſt Indies till 


the promiſed reinforcement arriv- 
ed. In exerciſing the diſcretion 
allowed him to diſpatch the regi- 
ments to Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
fir Charles had underſtood that he 
was complying with the wiſhes of 
adminiſtration. Of the reinforce- 
ment demanded, though it was 
required in June, none had arrived 
till November; and this he ſtated at 
the defire of his honoured rela- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheridan deprecated the idea 
of reaſoning on official 32 not 
regularly before the houſe, for the 
authenticity of which the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Dundas) would 
-have credit, and which he had uſed 
in this way to make that impreſſion 
upon the houſe which would reſiſt 
the effect of any future confideration 


aſters in the Weſt Indies. Mr. 


tachment was made, it was con- 


_ exertions in the Leeward Iſlands; 
that only one or two regiments had 


tity of reinforcement was not to be 


ing that the detachments to Ji 
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been ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Cape 


of the ſubject more regularly intro. 
duced. The papers, he ſaid, had been to 
gone through before they were on 
the table: the defence was prior ta ed 
the accuſation; and the exculpatory 
proof preceded the trial. The ap. 
peal to official papers, however, in. 
ſtead of acquitting miniſters, con. 
vinced him that the utmoſt crimi. 
nality was attached to them. Af. 
ter a ſpeech of four hours and x 
half, not one thing had been ſaid 
which had ſhaken the foundation 
on which he wiſhed to inſtitute an 
inquiry. He heard, with alarm for 
the future, that our late peace efta- 
bliſhment had occaſioned our dif. 


Sheridan obſerved that he had ne- 
ver heard a commander more highly 
complimented in words than fir C. 
Grey; but it was remarkable that 
he was the only commander who 
had not, by the advice of mini- 
ers, received ſome fignal mark 
of royal favour. When the troops 
deſtined for the Weſt Indies were 
diſpatched under lord Moira, it 
was now faid the ſtate of the coun- 
try required the ſacrifice, and de- 
manded the — — of an im- 
portant to a leſs important ſervice. 
At the time, however, that this de- 


( r 


tended that it would not cripple the 


been promiſed ; and that, beyond 
this, fir C. Grey could not look for 
any reinforcements. Miniſters were 
not, however, to be acquitted upon 
this miſerable quibble; the quan- 
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meaſured by what fir C. Grey had 
thought neceſſary in the commence» 
ment of his career, but by the ne- 
ceſſity of maintaining the brilliant 
advantages he had obtained. As to 
criminating fir C. Grey by affirm- 


maicà 
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maicaand Barbadoes were dangerous 
to the ſafety of the Leeward Iilands, 
that buſineſs had been well explain- 
ed ; but without ſuch motives as fir 
Charles had ated upon, his con- 
dut would have deſerved blame. 
Had the attack on Guada loupe been 
made by troops in the Weſt Indies, 
when the commander pronounced 
the iſlands in a ſtate of ſafety, fault 
might have been imputed to him ; 
but if the contrary was the caſe, 
the argument reſolved itſelf into a 
mere quibble, and the guilt de- 
volved upon miniſters. If tne ſail- 
ing of the French fleet were ad- 
mitted to be an event which could 
not be prevented, yet the diſaſters 
in the Weſt Indies were imputable 
to miniſters in another view. Not 
only the reinforcements did not ar- 
rive; but the troops were deſtitute 
of cloathing, and overwhelmed 
with fatigue. This he could prove: 
yet the inquiry was reſiſted. It 
was ſtated that in Auguſt 1794 
news arrived of the diſaſter which 
befel Guadaloupe, accompanied by 
a requiſition for 6,000 men. If an 
inquiry was inſtituted, it would be 
found that this was owing to a 
want of troops, and a want of ne- 
ceſſaries for the troops there already. 
The demand, however, met mini- 
ſters unprepared. Only i, co troops 
were in the kingdom, of which 
3,000 were deſtined for marine ſer- 
vice. How came that ſervice to 
have been previouſly neglected ? 
Of the 9,000 ſent out, why were 
they not, according to the advice 
of fir C. Grey, ſent out in detach- 
ments? Or was it to be ſuſtained, in 
excuſe for the delay, that we had not 
2 fleet which could meet the French 
fleet at ſea? As well might it, be 
faid, that, ſhould the French land an 
army in Ireland when our fleet was 
in port, no blame would be impu- 
table to goverument. Great care 


3 
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might have been taken of the health 


of the troops; but Mr. Sheridan 


rſiſted in declaring that every day 
immenſe numbers were thrown o- 
verboard, who died of ſickneſs and 
diſeaſe occafioned by neglect: where 
the blame lay, would be diſcovered 
on inquiry. He ſtated the great in- 
conſiſtency of its having been ſaid, 
that out of the 3 i,000 regular troops 
in England, it would not have been 

ſafe to ſend a large force on forei 
ſervice; yet when the militia and 
fencible corps. were increaſed, it 
was repreſented that this force 
would ſutfice for the internal de- 
fence of the country, and enable 
us to apply our army to foreign 
ſervice. The declaration made re- 
ſpecting the Cape, was, he thought, 
very comfortable neus to the ſtadt- 
holder; it amounted, however, he 
thought, to a declaration that mi- 
niſters did not wiſh for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of what was called the 
regular, government of Holland, 
but were ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent republican anarchy. A ſcheme 
was at laſt formed for ſending 27,000 
men to the Weſt Indics; but they 
were difficult to be procured. The 
moſt diſgraceful mode of delencehad 
been adopted that ever appeared 
before a Britiſh houſe of commons. 
There was conveyed a mighty army 
upon paper; but, when it came to 
be reviewed, it was good for no- 
thing. He had ſeen this motley 
aſſembly at Southampton, conſiſting 
of children, feeble old men, and 
boys at their head. Such was the 
conſequence of converting the 
army into a job. Was it no 
guilt to delude the country with 
ſuch mockeries? Mr. Sheridan re- 
preſented, in a very ludicrous light, 
the difficulties ſtated to have at- 
tended the expedition; unfortu- 
nately, he ſaid, the difficulties al- 
ways got the better; and incredible 
diſaſters 
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theſe incredible exertions. Not a 
week before the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, admiral Jervis had failed with a 
wind which would have carried the 
whole expedition to the Weſt In- 
dies. The expeditions of the 
French were, he ſaid, carried on in 
a different manner; and there were 
times in this country when the de- 
lay would not have been borne. It 
was, he declared, his intention to 
perſiſt in his object; if the papers 
were granted, to move for an in- 
uiry, which, if agreed to, he ſhould 
ollow by a reſolution expreſſive of 
the ſtrongeſt cenſure of miniſters. 
The unfairneſs of quoting the o- 
Pinion of ſir C. Grey, without pro- 
ducing the documents on which it 
was founded, was pointedly inſiſt- 
ed upon by Mr. Fox. Of the force 
which went out from France, ſir 
C. Grey could have no knowledge; 
miniſters might, and therefore the 
rounds of their opinion reſpect- 


ing the Weſt Indies muſt be eſſen- 


tially different. The more this bu- 
ſineſs was conſidered, the more 
ground, he thought, there was for 
an inquiry. Mr. Sheridan's mo- 
tions for accounts of the number 
of men deſtined for the expedition 
to the Weſt Indies under fir, C. 
Grey in 1793,” —for “ accounts of 
the number withdrawn from that 
ſervice to form an expedition againſt 
the coaſt of France under lord 
Moira,“ —and, „of the numbers 


who, after the conqueſt of Marti- 


nique, St Lucie, and Guadaloupe, 
were detached to St. Domingo,” 
were put and carried. The motion 
for laying before the houſe the dif- 
ferent applications made for rein- 
forcements was withdrawn, on Mr. 
Dundas undertaking to give what 
information could be given. That 
« for returns of the reinforcements 


which arrived, ſpecifying the diſtri- 
* en ie. 


34. . 
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diſaſters had uniformly attended 


liſt of letters in 1 794 and $795, from 


bution of the force, and the date; 
of their arrival,” was agreed to, 
Mr. Sheridan's next motion for «an 
account of the appointment of fir 
J. B. Warren, * of general Doyle 
to the expedition of Quiberon, with 
that of the regiments ſerving under 
him, was negatived on the oppoſi. 
tion of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Sheridan 
then moved for “ extracts of the 
letters from admiral Chriſtian and 
| mg Abercrombie reſpecting the 

elay of the expedition ;” which 
was ſtrongly objected tor by Mr, 
Dundas and Mr. Pitt, as connected 
with official information which it 
was not proper to publiſh ; and 
the motion, after a very ſpirited 
converſation, was negatived ; as 
was that “ for a return of the 
number of ſhips foundered or 
miſſing, and the number of men 
loſt or mĩſſing, belonging to the ex. 

dition under general Abercrom- 

ie.” The next motion “ for 2 
return of the ſtaff officers ſervin 
under lord Moira in 1794 and 
1795,” was withdrawn, on Mr. 
Dundas offering to give the ſub- 
ſtance of the 222 in another 
form. The motion “ for a copy 
of the inſtructions to fir J. B. War. 
ren relative to the expedition to 
Quiberon,” was negatived, as alſo 
that “ for an account of the num- 
ber of men who died on board 
tranſports at Plymouth, Portſmouth, 
Southampton, &c. deſtined for the 
Weſt Indies in 1795 and 1796.” Mr. 
Sheridan then moved “ for copies 
or extracts of the letters from officer 
commanding the tranſports, from 
the mayor of Portſmouth, or from 
lord G. Lennox,” which was nega- 
tived. The remainder of Mr. She- 
ridan's motions were all agreed to, 
except that for 5 

P 


the ordnance and tranſport boards. 
Mr. Dundas then moved for a long 
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C. Grey, fir J. Jervis, and other 


lates 
aval and military commanders in 


to, 


en he Weſt Indies; which were ordered. 
f fir Whilſt the buſineſs of the Weſt 
oyle Mindia expedition was in agitation, 
vith rneral Tarleton moved for a copy 
der da letter from count de Sombreuil 
of. o the ſecretary at war, relative to 
dan he unfortunate expedition to Qui- 
the Neron, and referred to in a letter to 
and ir J. B. Warren. The ſecretary at 
the ar lamented that this anticipated 
ich is intention of — aw withed- 
Mr or information to the houſe. That 
Hd ee had not done this ſooner, he in- 
1 it imated, was owing to its having 
and een loſt; indeed, he had a re- 
ted note recollection that he had de- 
23 Wlroyed it. Of this, however, he 
the Neras certain, that it did not contain 
or ay of the important matter ſtated 


by gentlemen ; but for his own ſa- 


en 

ex. tis faction and juſtification, he could 
m. {Wave wiſhed to produce it. The 
2 one and only letter he had received 
n from monſ. Sombreuil was more of 
I a private than public nature, and 
Ir. contained not a word reſpecting 
b. the nature of the expedition, the 
zer comwand of the army, or any go- 
55 vernment ſecrets, The letter had 
my at laſt been found, and he pledged 
to bimſelf for its production; but its 
ſo contents were ſo entirely of a pri- 


No rate nature, that they fully juſtified 


rd bis oppoſition to the motion, them, that the latter difplayed all the 
h, It was contended by Mr. Sheri- characteriſtics of a great mind; it 
ne (an, that the count muſt have con- contained no reproaches; it merely 
r, | | referred - 
es 0 
75 * Fro CounT Dr SoMBREUIL to the Right Honourable WILLIAM WIN DHA, dated 
m « On board the Jobn, Purtfmouth Read, July 8, 1795, 

« SIR 
m , f * 
1. © The ſhort ſtay which I made at London not having permitted me the honour of 
: ſeeing you more than once, and my ſudden departure having prevented me from cone - 
9 Verlag with you on ſeveral points of importance to me, in wy prefent lituation, I have 
0. fafticient confidence in your ſagacity, to be convineed that I thall find fuch in ſtructions as 
f Fill ſerve me for a guide, and enable me to ſupport the. reſponibility attached to my 
g conduct, as well towards you as towards the troops under my command. A 
N A full couviction of the pecelfity of ſubordination, joined to a zealous devotion to 
Þ the cauſe in which I have embarked, induce me to fy with preeipitation at the firſt fig 
N dal I receive, and never allow me to urge the ſmalleſt objection. I] fry nothing of the 
r Ucretion which a government bas a right to expect from thoſe it employs; I have long 
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ſidered the letter as of a public na- 


ture, and exculpatory of his cha- 


racter, from the letter of that un- 
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fortunate gentleman to fir J. B. 
Warren, in_which he had wiſhed. 
that Mr. Windham would publith . 
his letter. The motion was got rid 


of by one for the order of the day, 


which was moved by Mr. Pitt. The 


ſubject was, however, reſumedt by 
Mr. Sheridan, April 18, who again 
moved for the production of the 
paper which had before been re- 
fuſed. The houſe, he ſaid, might 
judge of his aſtoniſhment, after its 
refuſal, to ſee it publiſhed in a 
daily paper: and of its authenticity 
he had no doubt. After what had 
been advanced reſpecting the 
_—_ of its nature, what could 
more aſtoniſhing than to find it 
related principally to matters of 
1 moment? This letter, he 
aid, did not convey any paltry re- 
crimination upon the perſons who 
adviſed and conducted that unfortu- 
nate expedition, but contained foun- 
dation = charge of the moſt mark+ 
ed criminality, the ſtrongeſt grounds 
of condemnation upon miniſters for 
ſending out theexpedition undercir- 
cumſtancesthe moſt groſs, inhuman, 
and treacherous. After reading the 
two letters * to the houſe, Mr. She- 
ridan obſerved the relation between 


knce 


*. 
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« T requeſt you, fir, to be ſo kind as to give to the bearer, a ſaithſul man, and who 
bas never abandoned me (and whom the Toffes I have ſuſtained incapacitate me sten 
rewarding) the ſum ol five hundred Louis, to be ſhared with wy other ſervant. 1h 
requeſt will not appear indiſereet, as I have loſt ſeveral government ſecurities to a greate! 
amount. 

© I alſo recommend to you, fir, the two perſons about whom I ſpoke to you, beſcte 
I leit London. 


Ty 


&« have the honour to be, fir, 
„ Your very humble ſervant, 
« COUNT CHARLES DE SOMBREUIL 
& To Mr, WINVD HAN, Scerctary at War.“ 
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referred him rather to what was 


p_ in his mind, than to what F 
e 


had committed to paper; there 
was, however, no knowing what 
he meant, nor did he perhaps know 
himſelf. The ſubſidiary letter cer- 
tainly had a reference to ſome 
fl circumſtances intereſting to 
E privats feelings, ahd referred 
to the uncertain fituation in which 
he was going. The count was de- 
firous that the nature of his com- 
mand ſhould be aſcertained; and 
that was the object of the letter; 
but in a public view it had, he 
contended, no importance what- 
ever. He ſtated, that ſo far from 
having ſent away this gallant man 
upon ſhort notice, he had, upon 
knowing of his intended marriage, 
adviſed Fim to defer his departure, 
hoping that the expedition 

might be delayed, partly rom the 
conviction, that, - ſhould he be ab- 
ſent on that expedition, he would 
be ready and ardent for any other. 
But to this the heroic 22 of 
the count would not liſten. As he 
was only going to carry out a body 
of troops from the Elbe, he would 
know at the place of deſtination 
what he was to do, as all ſubordi- 
nate officers do; and that would be 
ſufficient. The letter did not, he aſ- 
ſerted, juſtify the accuſation brought 


zainſt him; and he charged gen- 


tlemen on the other fide of the 
houſe with having ſuppoſed it loſt, 
when they ſo earneſtly moved for 


ts production. This charge was, 


1790. 


however, ſolemuly denied by Mr. 
ox 


General Smith contended that the 
letter concerned the public ſervice, 
and only that, excepting the cha- 
rater of count de Sompbreuil, who, 
anxious for the juſtification of his 
conduct, had made the publication 
of it his dying requeſt. The gene- 
ral expatiated upon the ignorance 
under which the cout had ated, 
and contended, that, had he known 
that the command was to be truſted 
to Puiſſaye, a man whom many of- 
ficers would think it a diſgrace to 
ſerve under, he never would have 
gone n this ſhameful expedition. 

he defire which the count had 
evinced to vindicate himſelf from 
having had a ſhare in the expedition, 
was alſo inſiſted upon by Mr. Fox, 
who conſidered the $ as the 
chief adviſers of it; but thought 
their ſituation no excuſe for the 
* and — tm it, which _ 

ding to erſtandings o 

Britiſh — He — the 
ſecretary at war was bound to pub- 
liſn the letter to which the count 


referred, as exculpatory of his being 


concerned in planning this calami- 
tous expedition; and that if the 
Quiberon expedition ſhould be- 


come the object of a general diſ- 


cuſſion, this paper would throw 
confiderable light upon the ſubject. 
After ſome further debate upon this 
motion, it was evaded by the order 
of the day, which was again mov- 
ed for by Mr. Pitt. : 
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ſyſtem he had, been a pporteg by ectteg to apply t the,public motiey 
many. of the prefeat. admin tration, . to. purpoſes different from its ori 
who appeared to; have Hnce aban- _ 1 eſtination. \ The 1 next ke 


doned it. His wi , therefore, w Was nt. his Jordfhip aid, to W liche der 
to afford them an opportunity of would advert, Was che 11th, rl corr 
ſnhew ing whether they ſtill adhered ing to the unfunded debt, the ere 
to their former reſolution, “that je& of which was to acquaint the Mw} 
the influence of the crown was en- cople with the real extent of tt 2 
creaſed, is encreaſing, and ought to . they incurred in the court b em 
be diminiſhed ; ;” or, if they had of a war, and to provide eint. oxy 
. apoſtatized, that the public ſhould debt encreaſing more rapid)y th ite 
be in poſſeſſion of documents upon the means of payment. I his reg e 


. which to form an impartial eſtimate lation had, however, been neglect 
4 pf their character. It was not, he by the preſent minitters, ps 
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44th report, reſpecting the patent 
officers of the cuſtoms, they were 
divided into claſſes of illegal, - uſe- 
leſs, thoſe - who exerciſed their 
truſt by deputies, and ſuch as 
may be confolidated. To aboliſh 
theſe offices, was the intention of 
one of his reſolutions. - In the port 
of London there were, he ſaid, 61 
in number, enjoying ſalaries to the, 
amount 6f $6;000l. a year. In the 
outports there were 147 perſons of 
the ſame deſcription, with ſalarics 
to the amount of 40,0001; His: 
lordſhip ſited ſeveral abuſes which 
exiſted in theſe offices, and ſaid 
that in many caſes one perſon held 
two ot Yhree offices, which were 
intended as checks upon one an- 
other. WH the bill for the reform 
ol 1 had been ſuffered 
to ep, he could not tell. In er- 
cuniſtanees like the preſent, it wits 
of the utmoſt importance to in- 
reſtigate and reform every abufe. 
Much reform, his lordſhip thonght, 
might be made in the mint, and te- 
petting the crown lands. The 
ſyſtem of barracks, and the army in 
all its departments, his lordſtrip con- 
fidered- mb jay of the encreafed 
and encreuſing influence of the 
frown. The commiſſioners of ac- 
counts had repreſented the 4 «rp 
dinaries of the army  likewife as 
an evil which called for remedy 
in ey loudeſt terms. Miniſters 
might ſay, that in the papers on the 
able thers was' 500 ane "of 
money looſely, extravagantly, or 
corruptly ſqyandered ; but they 
ere, in back e myſteriouſly drawn 
out, that ĩt was impoſſiblè to under- 
land them: upon the —— ſy- 
* might de deemed 
extradrdinarles. A great many ſums 
rere entered under the general 
ute for de public ſervice,” and 
to ditto very frequently 'recur- 
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all whic 
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red; the accounts, on the whiole, 
inſtead of being arranged and pro- 
duced on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, 


were obſcure and kept back tl 


they were reluctantly torti from 
miniſters at that latè period. © 
Another article in the long liſt of 
abufes was, his lordſhip ſtated, the 
appointment of a third ſecretary of 
ſtate, But, however miniſters had 
neglected the Tuggeſtions of the 
committee relative to the abolition 


of old offices and boards, they had 


ſcrupulouſly - edmplied with their 
ideas reſpecting new ones. Of 
theſe, the tranſpott · board, the trea- 
ſury- board, and the * —— 


board, were, tie conceived,” uſelefs 


and unneceſſary ; s one active man 
would do more duſineſs than a 
board. After enumerating ſeveral 


-abuſes, his lordſhip ebferved, that 


time wor Fail him for meriflonin 
had been introduced ant 
ſapctionęd by the preſent admini- 
ſtration; and he was tired with in- 
ſpecting the red book, that regiſter 
of corruption. Yet all this had taken 
lace under the conduct of two noble 
lords, Ho came into office abetting 
the principle that the influence of 
the crown” had encreaſed, was en- 
creaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
niſhed. His lordſhip further de- 
precated the patronage obtained by 


the India bill—that of governritent 
police in the city of Weſtminſter— 
and; above all, the unlimited credit 
upon the bank, which, from its 
magnitude, was ſufficient to ſwal- 
low:up the feſt, This, his lordſhip 


obferved, had been voted to the 
miniſter in a bill repealing at falit- 


tary ſtatute of William and Mary, 
which reftried the credit of g0- 
verument upon the bank, and which 


would unnoticed - have paſſed "the 


"houſe, but for the v pwr of the 


earl of Lauderdale, 


the repeal 
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theimperts and exports; of the re- 
venues of the Eaſt India company 
above their charges, and of their 
ſales; of Britiſh ſhips entered in- 
warts, or cleared outwards; of the 
total number of ſhips belonging to 
the Britiſh empire; of the, perma- 
neat taxes, the navy debt, and the 
bank advances; of the floating 

bt, and the ſinking fund. His 


ord{hip clofed his comparative ac- 
count, by ſtating the amount of re- 


venue (including the land and malt 
tax) Geloso the computed expenditure 
on a peace eſtabliſhment of . fifteen 
millions ing 783, a, ooo, oool. and the 
Tame above the computed expendi- 
ture, on: a ſimilar 8 eſtabliſli- 
ment, with the addition of in- 
creaſed charges for the debt incur- 
red by the, preſent war, 1795) 
34400,00al. ;Compariag this exceſs 
with the, deficiency of 1783, the 
difference of reyenue in our fas 
vour at preſent, would, he obſery- 
_ ed, amount to 5,400 00, The 
motion was further reſiſted by earl 
Spencer, lord Hawkeſbury, and the 
lord chancellor; and ſupported by 
the earls of Moira and Lauderdale, 
the latter of whom, obſerved, that 
as the noble mover of the motion 
bad declined at preſent entering into 
our financial ſituation, he ſhould 
not then reply to the ſtatement 
which had been produced; but 
pledged himſelf to prove, that, in- 
ſtead of an eſtimate ſo flattering, a 
very gloomy deficiency would be 
found, and gave notice of a motion 
grounded upon the papers then 
upon the table, Lord Guildford, 
at the ſame time, gave notice of a 
motion upon the ſtate of the nation. 
On a diviſion of the houſe, there 
appeared for the marquis of Lanſ- 
downe's motion, 12, againſt it, 194. 
A very weighty and well ſup, 
ported accuſation was brought a- 
_ gainſt miniſters in the houſe of 
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commons, on the 6th of May, 
Mr. Grey, on bel OY 
a motion for their impeachmen, 
In a very able exordium, he ob. 
ſerved that the power of the purſt 
was the en far the liber 
ties of the, people; and this the 
houſe could not allow. to be in 
croached upon, without . betraying 
a moſt. ſacred truſt, and violz 
ing a moſt valuable privileg: 
This duty was ſtill more important 
from the magnitude of expeuce 
which they had to ſuperintend. |: 
wag, he ſtated, his intention to 
confine his motion to three plain 
and ſimple conſiderations, 1ſt. that 


miniſters had violated the exprek 


ſtipulations of the- appropriation 
act, by applying grants to other 
ſervices than thoſe for which they 
were voted ;, 2dly, that they had 
prevented falſe accounts to the 

ouſe to conceal .this infraction; 
and, 3dly, 17 they had violated 
another la for regulating the &: 
fice, of paymaſter general of te 
forces. Ile deſired the houſe to at. 
tend, that there was an act paſſed 
every ſeſſions, after the grants for 
the year were made, appropriating 
certain ſums, to certain purpoſe 
reſpecting the ferent articles i 
the army. By a paper on the table, 
he would, however, ſhew that this 
act had in many inſtances been via 
lated. By an agcount laid before 
the houſe, April 2 iſt, it appeatel 
that the money j(ſyed for clotlurs 
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thexe was due to yeral co- 
lonels, &c,, 6441061. 75. 6d. for 
net off-reckonings and cloathing 
for the years 1294 and 1795; an 
the ſum of 146,9001. 125. 4d. te 
general and ſtaff-officers far 1703. 


1794, and 1795; and the ſum of 
3443131..138. 3d. to goyernors and 
lientenant-governors for 1794 = 
1795.3 though theſe ſums were © 
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Falch *Ppropriated by act of par- 
üment. 

ſum of 37 | 
general and taff officers for 1794, 
was paid qut of the grants for 1796. 
If the'nectHity for {uth'a glaring 
violation bf law exiſted, miniſters 
were hound to come to parliament 
for an act of "indemnity as ſpeedily 
5 poffible, and t6 ſtate the reaſons 
for ſuch a neceſſity. On the con- 
tary, however, how had they act- 
ed? They had endeavoured to con- 


ceal the infrackion of the law by a 


falſe account, and thus encreaſed 
inſtead of diminiſhing the crime. In 
1711, by a reſolution of the houſe of 
commons, a practice of this nature 
mas reprobated as an invaſion of the 
rights of the houſe ; but had it been 

erwiſe, precedent could cer- 
tdinly be of no avail, as the act of 
zppropriation was irreconcileable 
ith the authority of a practice it 


vas expreſily intended to prevent. 


Admittin even that extraordina- 
ries were unavoidable, they were to 
be qualified by the degreeg in which 
they were  neceſfary. Mt 
the miniſter, with a vote of ver 
amounting to 2, go, oool. have made 
ſuch an eſtimate for the demands 
of public ſervice as would leave little 


to be anſwered by extraordi hary ex · 
pences? In the wide and conti- 


nental war in the reign of queen 
Anne, and conducted by a perſon 
not diſtinguiſhed for economy, the 
extraordinaries "ſcarcely: exceeded 
205,000. A perſon of high credit 
(Mr. Hatſell) had, in his book of 
precedents, obſerved, that during 
the American war nothing could 
exceed the negligence of the houſe 
in not limiting the ſums charged 
5 extraordinaries ; and till higher 


_ 


authority cenſured the practice, 


namely the committee appointed 
10 inveſtigate the public accounts, 


Allo appeared that the 
* 08. zd. due to the 


ight not 
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The practice of charging extrava- 
int ſums on this head had, been 
ſo arraigned by the preſent mini- 
ſter with the utmoſt ſeverity at A 
end of the American war: yet hu; 
own extravagance far ſurpaſſed that. 
It was ſaid, he obſerved, that mo- 
ney muſt ſometimes be taken from 
the eſtimated ſervices, to be ap- 
plied to urgent ſervices ; but this 
juſtification went- only thus far, 
that when money was fo divert- 
ed, it was neceflary to come for- 
ward and apply, to the arrears in- 
curred, the extraordinaries of the 
next year, In the preſent inſtance, 
however, the deviation had not 
been ſo far atoned for. By papers 
upon the table, it appeared, that to 
Auguſt 21ſt, 1796, for the quarter 
preceding, eight millions of the 
grants of the current year had been 
expended, and ſtill theſe arrears re- 
mained due. Every argument in 
favour of this infraction of an act 
purpoſely made to reſtrain the mi- 
niſter equally applied in 1782, 
when the meaſure was ſo ſtrongly 
condemned by him. The defence 
of miniſters for the rr 
of the firms appropriated by par- 
liament, was not he ſaid; valid 2 
their own principles: he therefore 
ſubmittedtothe houſe fix refolutions 
founded upon the reaſonings and 
facts he had already adduced. The 
next part of his reſolutions, Mr. 
Grey ſaid, regarded the applica- 
tion of ſums for the ſervice ot 1796, 
to the arrears of ſervices in 1794 
and 1795. A refo'ution was paſſed 
in 1784, the ſubſtance of which 
was, that, ſhould a diſſolution 
of parliament take place before the 
paſſing of the act of appropriation, 
the houſe reſolved, that any minitter 
miſapplying the funds then granted, 
ſhould be guilty of a high miſde- 
meanor,” The application of the 
14 grants 
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50 —— thought, neceſſary; 
to vote a ſumſ upon the army ag 
cauayty to gie the pam - @ 
credit, to entitle the, Miniſterſquring 
the, receſs to reſerve. ik 3 A9cougy 
of. ext —— and. 49 ens ręaſe 
the credit of the army fy and what 
was given for the regular Jervice 
He. adpunted; that the "ſyceefsfyl 
undeniable, defence; was! the 
neceſſity of. dhe, ig f yet, there 
were different aw Ni which Ahe 
praftice-f mammardvemries Jmchegn 
recogoized, 1736: and. gl, 
ſo far was parliament from ſhutting 
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that, in each of theſe COmMmittees, 
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bable amaunt the one of 260, oool. 


the other of 280, oool. ariſing out 
of them, and not provided for by 
parliament; but not one word 
againſt the principle. The preſent 
miniſters, he contended, not only 
adopted in this inſtance every be- 
neficial inſtitution of Mr, Gren- 
ville, but. the meaſures of colonel 
Barre. One of the charges againſt. 
himſelf, he obſerved, was, that he 
had conſtantly propoſed a vote of 
credit to a greater amount than had. 
been hitherto voted : what was that. 
but a compliance with the regu- 
lations of colonel Barre, to endea- 
vour, as there was foreſcen a ne- 
ceſſity for extraordinaries to a large 
amount, to eſtimate the probable 
amount? Bills of exchange, as they 
were guided by the local regu- 
lations of the places they were 
drawn at, could not be eſtimated 
with preciſion. Conſequently, the 
charge of not propoſing full eſti- 
mates amounted only to having 


failed where no man in his ſenſes 
could pretend to. accuracy. That 
nothing was kept back from the 
public, he argued, from the vote of 
credic, which he had preſſed to an 


unexampled extent. Had he gone 
beyond a probable eſtimate, there 
muſt have been a dead fund pro- 
vided, greatly to the injury of the 
public. He lamented, that, partly 
from, the fluctuation in the prices 
of different articles, — partly from 
the impoſſibility of foreſeeing many, 
neceſſary expences, —and partly 
from the errors in his calculation. 
large and heavy extraordinaries 
were ſtil] left. From ſeveral cir. 
cumſtances beſides the greater ex- 
tent of the preſent war compared 
with the American, and the in- 
creaſed dearneſs of proviſions, there 
was, he contended, a balance in 
favour of the preſent war, and 


againſt the Anierican, of 4, 500, ooal. 


\ 
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incurred in extraordinaries, Tu 
total amount of the deficiency 
the navy and army, and of th 
unprovided, of the ordnance, «. 
mounted in the three years of the 
preſent war to, ſixteen or ſeven. 
teen millions; and in the American 
war the deficiency amounted to 
2 3, 00, ol. With, reſpect to the 
iſluing of bills by the pay maſte. 
general, the warrant was ſtrictly 
conformable to the letter and ſpirt 
of the aft of parliament, The 
bank was to, keep open a caſh ac. 
count with the paymaſter-general; 
and it was generally underſtoad 
that the bank would not charge 
itſelf with any thing but cab 
When, therefore, the exchequer 
bills were iſſued by warrant, and 
came into the bank, they acquaint- 
ed the paymaſter that they could 
not receive them as caſh ; the bill 
were therefore diſpoſed of by him, 
not out af choice, but neceſſit). 
Since that, the bank had agreed to 
receive them as caſh. It had, he 
obſerved, been objected, that when 
the memorials for payment were 
preſented, the treaſury had not, 
according to the ſtatute, complied 
with the demand. At that time, 
however, there was o money in 
the treaſury, nor was it poſſible to 
make a punctual proviſion for ſums 
which could not be previouſly aſ- 
certained, and at a time which 
could not exactly be foreſeen, 
without taking from the eſtabliſh» 
ment, or the ſums, voted on elti- 
mate, thoſe ſums. which it became 
abſolutely indiſpenſable to apply 
for that purpoſe. It ſeemed but 
juſt upon conſideration, that if any 
claſs were compelled to ſuffer any 
temporary inconvenience, it {hould 
fall upon thoſe beſt able to ſupport 
it, Officers, on the ſtaff could not 
be ſuppoſed to want thoſe ſums 
which were abſolutely neceſſary 
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for the other claſſes. It was, Mr. 
Pitt further ſtated, impoſſible to 
aſcertain or meet the public ex- 
pences by ways and means, however 
large, as the houſe had neither the 
power nor judgment to form an 
eſtimate of their amount, — to ſay 
what would be the ſtate of the con- 
ſolidated fund, — what the bank 
would agree to advance, — or what 
the loan would produce. Was it, 
then, any reproach to the treaſury 
not to foreſee impoſſibilities; — to 
aſcertain ways and means which 
were in their nature unaſcertain- 
able? The application of the vote 
of credit to paſt ſervices was, he 
contended, juſt and neceſſary. 
Was it meant, he aſked, that the 
army money was not to be uſed 
for extraordinaries, and that the ex- 
chequer bills were to be paid to a 
great loſs for the 2 of coming 
within the act of parliament? This, 
he contended, would be a material 
diſadvantage to the public. He 
vindicated the diſpoſition paper, as 
not being in the leaſt more liable 
to the charge of deceiving parlia- 
ment than any paper of the ſame 


nature fince the acceſſion. It had, 


he ſtated, been laid upon the table, 
45 a mere matter of courſe. It was 
an account of the ſums expended 
tor the public ſervice in 1795 to 
March 1796. It was liable to be 
taken in two ſenſes : firſt, with re- 
zard to the items reſpectively ap- 
plied, and a diſtinct ſtatement of 
the various heads of ſervice, ſuch 
s navy, ordnance, &c. and it was 
true it took notice of every item 
of expence, and drew a total of the 
whole, under the column of ſums 
granted, and then gave the ſums 
granted, and the ſums paid; but in 
the preſent inſtance, inſtead of any 
lums being annexed to the iteme, 
there were only oppoſite perfect 
blanks. 5 | 
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Mr. Fox contended, that who- 
ever had heard the defence ſet up 
without hearing the accufation, 
muſt have thought that the latter 
was againſt having incurred 'apy 
extraordinaries at all; not that they 
had been incurred improvidently, 
or had been with-held 1 
from the houſe; or, when incurred 
and provided for, the money voted 
for them had not been applied to 
their diſcharge. Arguing gene- 
rally, it was, no doubt, certain, 
that when neceſſity demanded, the 
act of appropriation muſt be diſ- 
penſed with; and this ſort of ar- 
gument would apply to any other 
law; inevitable neceſſity being an 
anſwer to every thing. The caſe 
which had been alluded to, and 
which was debated in 1743 or 
1744, when the houſe had inquir- 
ed into the diſpoſition of 40, oool. 
only proved, that 145 members 
of the houſe thought that the 
ſlighteſt deviation from the appro- 
<0 es was def-rving of cenſure, 

ut the accuf tion here was, not 
that the payment of a particular 
bill ſhould not be made when it 
became neceſſary for the- ſervice, 
but that the extraordiuaries had 
been long with-held from the houſe. 
There was, he contended, -a mates 
rial difference between the ſᷣtuation 
of miniſters in the American war 
and now; it was then totally im- 
poſſible to put an end ta extraordi- 
naries.. So far, however, was what 
had been advanced (viz. that the 
whole of our extraordinaries in three 
years amounted only to 4, ooo, oool.) 
from being true, that they exceeded 
this even in the preſent year. In 
the calculation that had been made 
to prove that the extraordinaries 
of the American war were greater 
than the preſent, deductions, Mr. 
Fox ſaid, had been made, which 
had not been allowed in the caleu- 
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in the houſe of lords was moved 
by the earl of Guildford, who 
noticed the public embarraſſment 
in conſequence of the war, and the 
manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, and the duty and neceflity 
of attending to the conduct of mi- 
niſters. The ' ſyſtem which had 
produced ſo much miſery to the 
country, ought, he obſerved, to be 
completely done away, and a new 
one adopted, before any ' benefit 
could be expected. Little hopes 
of proſperity could indeed ariſe, 
till miniſters were perſuaded they 
— to undo all they had done, 
and retract every ſtep they had 
taken in this abſurd and ruinous 
conteſt. While it was agreed that 
peace was neceſſary to our exiſtence, 
it was melancholy that we had ſo 
little chance of obtaining one that 
Was ſafe and honourable, while the 
' . ſame men were allowed to purſue 
the ſanie ſyſtem. Having, the laſt 
ſeſſion, attempted unſucceſsfully to 
convince the houſe of this, he la- 
mented the neceſſity of advancing 
ſtale and hackneyed topics, ſuch 
as the conduct of the war, — the in- 
curring it when it might have been 
"avoided, by the treatment of M. 
Chauvelin, — the neglect to make 
peace aſter re taking the greatſt 
part of Auſtrian Flanders, and when 
we had Valenciennes in our own 
hands. His lordſhip ably diſcuſſed 
theſe topics, — the different pretexts 
for entering into the war, —and the 
loſs to the country of 50,000 lives 
and above 50 millions of money. 
The exiſtence. of a republic in 
France was, he ſaid, urged as in- 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of Britaih. 
When Holland was protected, and 
the Netherlands reſtored, ſurely 


Great Britain pretended to interfere 
for. But wild thoughts, and heated 
imagiuations, had then led miniftets 


' houſe refyee 
miniſters in, the preſent war, aud 
aſcribiag tb ernbarraſſments of the 


to think of not making peice tl 
they reached} the gates of Parz. 
The defeats and difgraces that en. 
ſued were well known, — the proui 
confederacy againſt France diffoly. 
ed, - ard whether we were dupedhy 
bur allies, or whether we deccivet 
them, was ſtill a queſtioh. His lord. 
ſhip reprobated the encouragemem 
* by this country to the war i 

a Vendee, and its fatal effect 
— the Weſt· India expedition, 
If the change of government in 
France was to prevent peace, hr 
thought this prevention might lat 
for ever. He took a review of the 
effects of the war on our intern! 
ſituation, — the legal reſtrictions to 
which it had given riſe in the 
Habeas Corpus and Alien bills, —the 
dreadful effect of the war on on 
finances already, — the fatal con- 
ſequence of the expences of another 
campaign, — and the injury t 
trade. He cenfured the long deb 


between his majeſty's meſſage aul 
any attempt to treat for peace, an 


the mode of treating with Mr. 


Barthelemi' as an awkward attempt. 
The whole, he ſaid, ſnewed that it 
had been the latent motive of mi. 
niſters all along to deceive parliz- 


ment, and delyude Europe. The 


reſources of the country were, ft 


thought, conſolatory, but they 


might certainly be puſhed too far; 


and warned*tminifters of the great 
evils of an unlimited expart 0 
money. His tordſhip concluded 
by deſtrigg his motion to be fear, 


' which AY for an addreſs to his 


majeſty;"{#ating the opinion of th! 
de the coal e 


nation to their miſmanagement; end 


every proper aid was granted that urging the probability. of their conti 


nuance and ehereaſe, if the ſam? 
rinciple ſhould ſtill prevail in the 


' Britiſh *councils = reminding Þ 


majeſtj 
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majeſty of the unparalleled pro- 
ſperity of the country at the com- 
mencement- of the war, and ad- 
rao Ste dignity and advan- 
tage which might have reſulted to 
the nation from mediating between 
inſtead of jdiuing the belligerent 
powers: The addreſs proceeded 
to notice | the . flimfy' pretexts 
which had been ILeadded by: mi- 
niſters for entering inti the war; 
their entire rejection of wy pro- 
poſal for an; articable adjuſtment 
of differences by negotlation3 and 
in anſwer to "the plea, that the 
French were the *firſt to de- 
clare war, remarked that it was 
impoſſible to deny, that the power 
with ſhuts up the channel of ne- 
yotiation muſt be the real aggreſſor 
in war; and to this bar to negoti- 
ation, the rupture Which followed 
might be attributed, that the 2 
tences under which miniſters 
then haughtily refuſed to commu- 
nicate, have fince been expoſed by 
their ſubmitting to A fmilar inter- 
courſe with the French government, 
that the mifgulded policy which 
had rendered the War inevitable, 
appeared to have actuated miniſters 
to continue it at all hazards, = and 
that their obſtinacy in its continu- 
ance was not more remarkable than 
their verſatility in the pretexts for 
ts juſtification, The ſtrength, the 
vezkneſs, the ſucceſſes, the miſ- 
chances of the enemy, or of the 
allies, had been all urged as motives 
for continuing the war. The ori- 
Zinal objects attained, new ones 
were inſtituted, — the overtures 
made bythe enemy, eveh when the 
Crcumſtagces'6f France wert emi- 
nently favourable to his majeſty and 
the allies,” were rejected unheard, 
Hough there as every reaſon to 
hope that Yiiegottation, if then com- 
menced, "might hade terminated in 
in hohourable piace. — Tt fur- 


© 


ther inſiſted that miniſters” had 
petfiſted in a war which could 
ſcarce have any remaining object 
but that of impoſing upon 'France 


1 diſapproved by the 


inhabitants of that country; yet, 
unable to frame a wiſe ſyſtem of 
policy, they rejected 'the advan- 


tages that belonged to their own 


ta onged to : 
uhfortunate ſcheme. Their dei 


3 


to inte 


ſe In the internal govern- 


ment of France was too manifeſt not 
to provoke the national zeal of that 
people; but their projects were too 
equivocal to attra 


the confidence, 


or procure the co-operation of even 
the diſaffected French.—That the 


' houſe begged leave to repreſent to 
his majeſty, that many opportunities 
for a favourable | 
deen loſt by miniſters, and that 


cification had 


from this neglect (of which the 


' addreſs produced ſeveral inſtances) 


the progreſs of ' hoſtilities had only 


ſerved to eſtabliſh the evils which 
- might have been avoided by nego- 
-tiation, but Which were now con- 


firmed by the events of war, and 


for the prevention of which it was 


avowedly undertaken. — That the 
houſe had felt the ſincereſt ſatis- 
faction from the mefſage which lid 
given them the hopes of a negoti- 
ation for peace; but now experi- 


enced great forrow from obſerving, 
that three months had elapſed be- 


fore any overtures had been made 


to this effect; and that, when taken, 


miniſters, ſo far from conciliating 


the French, ſtudiouſly avoided eve- 
ry acknowledgment of the repub- 


lic, and the minifler through whom 
the overture was made, was ih- 
ſtructed to declare that he had no 


authority to enter into any diſ- 
cuſſion of the terms of the propoſed 


treaty.— That the manner in which 
it was broken off afforded à very 
unfavourable comment on the re- 
lu dance. of minifters to euter ĩ 


it 
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it, and was calculated to make a 
bad impreſſion reſpecting their fin- 
cerity on the people of France; that, 
on a review of many inſtances of 
groſs miſconduct, proceeding from 
the ſame pernicious principles, the 
houſe thought itſelf bound in duty 
to his majeſty, and their conſtitu- 
ents, to declare that they ſaw no 
rational hope of redeeming the af- 
fairs of the kingdom, but by the 
adoption of a ſyſtem radically dif- 
ferent from that which had pro- 
duced the preſent calamities. The 
addreſs concluded with a very fpi- 
rited philippic againſt the conduct 
of miniſters. 
The motion was warmly object- 
ed to, not only on account of the 
nature of the buſineſs, but of the 
great variety of matter it contain- 
ed, by the lords Sydney, Carliſle, 
Carnarvon, and Mulgrave. Lord 
Hawkeſbury recapitulated the ar- 
guments in favour of the war being 
unavoidable on our part, and pro- 
voked by the wanton 2 of 
the enemy. He denied that any diſ- 
poſition to make peace had been 
ſheun on the part of France after 
the ſurrender of Valenciennes; he 
dwelt upon the ſolicitude ſhewn by 
the French directory to avoid the 
title of king in their anſwer to the 
ambaſſador of the Spaniſſi monarch. 
With reſpect to the negotiation 
which had been ſo much repro- 
bated, he ſaid, the only poſſible way 
of negotiating under ſuch circum- 
ſtances was, to authorize Mr. Wick- 
ham merely to put the only queſ- 
tions which could be put to a pow- 
erful enemy: “ Are you willing to 
treat for peace on fair and honour- 
able terms? and what are the terms? 
Will you conſent to a congreſs for 
the negotiation of the pacificatory 
terms? — and Is there any other 
mode you like better?“ Mr. Bar- 


thelemi was, his lordſhip ſtated, a 


BRITISH AND 


man of ſuch refined addreſs, fo wel 
fitted for the diplomatic att, that hy 
would have wormed out of Mr. 
Wickham all bis purpoſes without 
in the leaſt committing himſelf, and 
it would have been made a handle 
22 negotiating. The anſwer of 
e directory clearly evinced they 
had no real deſire for peace: the 
only way left, therefore, was a vi. 
gorous proſecution of the war. 

The duke of Grafton ſupported 
the motion ; reprobated the prin- 
ciple and conduct of the war, and 
thought peace would not be ob- 
tained under the preſent admini- 
ſtration, as they had manifeſtly 
wiſhed the utter deſtruction of the 
French republic ; and therefore, 
were they even to obtain peace, the 
8 would not be brought to be. 

ie ve otherwiſe than that it might 
have been concluded on more ad- 
vantageous terms by leſs obnoxious 
men. His grace adverted to the 
cloſe of the American war, when 
theattorneyand ſolicitor general hat 
ſet a precedent for unſaying what 
had been ſaid, and undoing what 
had been done, when the retrac- 
tion was of uſe to the country. 
He lamented the ftrides, which be 
thought endangered the conſtitu- 
tion and the monarchy itſelf; the 
introduction of a military govern- 
ment, which threatened annihila- 
tion to the liberties of the people; 
and the arbitrary controul that mi- 
niſters had obtained by the pre- 
vention of remonſtrances to the 
throne, 

The motion was further reſiſted 
by the lord preſident, and earl Fitz- 
william, and replied to, in an al 
mated ſpeech, by lord Grenville. 
He regarded it, he ſaid, in the light 
of a pamphlet, intended not to con- 
fine its operation to that houſe, but 
meant for the public. His lordſhip 
juſtified the war in every ſtage, and 

| vindicated 
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Wickham to M. Barthelemi, he 
did not agree to; and, in contra- 
diction to this being, the general 
mode of negotiation, he quoted the 
negotiations which ended in the 
peace of 1763 and of 1782, both 
of which were conducted in a 
mode diametrically oppoſite. It 
was difficult to judge of the ſince- 
rity of men, and painful to doubt 
it; but, placing himſelf in the 
ſituation of the French, he ſhould 
not have thought miniſters ſincere : 
and this might account for their 
anſwer. 

Lord Lauderdale obſerved that 
the war had completely failed in 
the two objects for which it was 
declared to be undertaken, — the 
ſafety of our allies, and the pre- 
vention of French principles. 
He inſiſted much upon the equi- 
vocal appearance of the late 
negotiation, and obſerved, that 
if the republic of France had 
evinced an enmity to monarchical 
government by avoiding the men- 
tion of the word king, the govern- 
ment of England had with equal 
care, in the late pretended negoti- 
ation, avoided any recognition of 
the republic, or even the mention 
of its name. In inveighing againſt 
miniſters, his lordſhip ſeverely ani— 
madverted upon their treatment of 
admiral Cornwallis, The court 
martial againſt him he conſidered 
as capriciouſly and unneceſſarily 
held, and the acquittal of the admi- 


ral as a diſgrace to the board of 


admiralty. His lordſhip pointedly 
ridiculed the idea of miniſters hav- 
ing quietly abandoned their old 
ground of objection to negotiate on 
the ſcore of the rapid ſucceilion of 
rulers in France, and the inſtability 
of that government, and having 
expreſſed a-defire to treat with one 
of the duration of five months, With 
reſpect to the length of the motion, 


in the 


to which miniſters objected, gx 
that they might thank themſelves 
It was a long and black catalogue 
of their abſurdities; and the matten 
to which it pointed were too im. 
portant to be abridged. 

The lord chancellor ſtrongly ob. 
jected to the motion, and thought 
it would have been more conſiſtent 
with common ſenſe, and anſwered 
party purpoſes perhaps more effec. 
tually, to have petitioned his ma- 
jeſty to change miniſters ſo inca- 
pable and incorrigibly obſtinate. 
His lordſhip ſtrongly inſiſted upon 
the advantages we had gained in 
the war, and the flouriſhing ſtate 
of our reſources! The motion 
went, he obſerved, to condenin 
that very conduct, and thoſe very 
meaſures, to the propriety of which 
the houſe had ſo often aſſented, 
This was for their lordſhips to pals 
a vote of cenſure on themſelves, 
On a diviſion of the houſe, there 
appeared, for the queſtion 19, 
againſt it 10. 

The ſame motion, which had 
been introduced into the houſe of 
lords by the earl of Guildford, was 
brought forward on the ſame day 
by Mr. Fox in the houſe of com- 
mons. He began by ſtating, that, 
after the diſappointments he had 
incurred in his different endeavours 
to ſtop the deſtructive career ot 
miniſters, he ſhould not again have 
addreſſed the houſe, except in ex. 
preſſing his ſolemn proteſt again 
the meaſures purſued, had not ſe- 
veral events occurred during tbe 
laſt year, to alter the {entintents of 
thoſe: by whom he was oppoſed. 
The event of the greateſt importance 
was the negotiation at Bafle, by the 
event of which it was aſcertained 
that there was no immediate pro- 
ſpe of peace, and that it was not 
power of thoſe entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of pus 

affaire, 
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effairs, to obtain terms from the 
enemy which they could offer to 
the nation. It could not, there- 
fore, be diſputed, that our ſituation 
was worſe than when, whether by 
conqueſt or conceſſion, we had a 
proſpe& of peace. Of the circum- 
ſtances, Mr. Fox ſaid, which redu- 
ced us to this fituation, he pro- 
poſed to enter into a detail. What- 
ever might be urged concerning its 
not being our buſineſs to inquire 
into the cauſes of the evil, but to 
diſcover and apply the remedy, he 
would contend that the true way 
of getting out of difficulty, was to 
review the cauſes by which it was 
produced, and thence to form plans 
for our deliverance. The corol- 
lary of this propoſition was, that 
the houſe ſhould retrace the ſteps 
taken in the preſent war, and 
ſee, whether much of its fatality 
was not to be aſcribed to our own 
ſyſtem. He propoſed to look re- 
troſpectively inſtead of proſpective- 
ly. Mr. Fox, in defence of his de- 
lire to inquire whether the prin- 
ciples acted upon had not been 
tundamentally wrong, quoted the 
argument of Demoſthenes ; when, 
ſpeaking of the Athenians, he 
compared their calamities with the 
miſmanagement of their rulers, and 
contended that their misfortunes 
ſo far from being a cauſe of de- 
ſpair, were a ground of hope. 
*If,” ſaid he,“ they had fallen. into 
theſe misfortunes by natural and 
rremediable cauſes, there might 
be reaſon for deſpair ; but if they 
ve the fruits of miſconduR, it may 
de poſſible by wiſdom and pru- 
lence to repair the evil.” This 
ugument, he thought, applied 
exactly to us, — there was 
round for preſumption that the 
change in our ſituation in four 
Jas had been owing to the con- 
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duct of thoſe who had the charge 
of public affairs. 

Mr. Fox then reverted to our 
ſituation at the opening of the 
budget in 1792, three years after 
the French revolution, when the 
miniſter ſtated to the houſe every 
circumſtance which could prove 
the utmoſt national proſperity. He 
then (ſaid Mr. Fox) admitted, that 
fifteen years of peace was, perhaps, 
rather too much to expect, but 
we had as rational hopes of conti- 
nued tranquillity as had ever ex- 
ited in the hiſtory of modern times. 
This was full two years after the 
firſt revolution; — after the national 
aſſembly had compelled the king to 
come to Paris, which was faid to 
be his goal; — after the nationa: 
aſſembly had annihilated the titles, 
and deſtroved the feudal tenures of 
the nobility; — after it had conſiſ- 
cated the church lands, baniſhed 
part of the clergy, and compelled 
the reſt to take an oath contrary 
in many inſtances to the dictates of 
their conſciences. Even after the 
flight of the king, all theſe circum- 
ſtances were inſufficient to cloud 
the proſpect of perhaps a fifteen 
years' peace. That miniſters fur- 
ther ſaw no probability of a rup- 
ture, was to be inferred from our 
not at firſt taking any part in the 
diſputes between France and Au- 
ſtria, by whom hoſtilities had then 
commenced, and from the meaſure 
of funding the four per cents. 
Thus ended the ſeffion of 1792; 
in the ſummer vacation of that 
year, a republic was ſubſtituted for 
a monarchy in France; an act 
which, however unjuſt and impo- 
litic in thoſe by whom it was per- 

etrated, Great Britain as a nation 
ad certainly no concern with. 
All the events that could be ſup- 
poſed to have influence by ex- 
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ample upon the conſtitution of 
Er gland, had already happened. 
To the changes that had taken 
place, thoſe already ſtated jacobin 
principles were in full force prior 
to this event. If then the princi- 
ples eſtabliſhed before the roth of 
Auguſt were calculated to give mi- 
niſters confidence in the continu- 
ance of tranquillity, the change of 
that day could not deſtroy it. Mr. 
Fox ridiculed the concern expreſſed 
for the monarchy of France, whofe 
reſtleſs ambition had occaſioned the 
public debt and the national bur- 
dens of this country. He thought 
there was a time, before the war 
broke out with Auſtria, when this 
country might have exercifed with 
effect the dignified office of a medi- 
ator, to which it was called by 
the events of the preceding year. 
The event to which he principally 
referred, Mr Fox ſaid, was the trea- 


ty of Pilnitz, by which Rufha and 


Pruſſia avowed their intention of 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
France, if they were ſupported by 
the other European powers: this 
certainly was an aggreſſion againſt 
France. This treaty was, he be- 
lieved, only a menace which the 
parties did not mean to carry into 
effect: but that did not alter its ef- 
fect upon France. This Mr. Fox 
inferred from the ſituation of the dif- 
ferent courts of Europe, which were 
focircumſtanced that no twoofthem 
could act but by general conſent. 
The dreadful maſſacres of Paris, 
which Mr. Fox very feelingly de- 
plored, did not, however, he con- 
tended, make any difference in our 
relative ſituation: they exactly re- 
ſembled mailacres in former periods, 
in which Great Britain was more 
nearly affected. but in which ſhe 
did not interpoſe. The invaſion of 
the Auſtrian. Netherlands, which 
took place in October, was foreſcen 


in April; would it not then hart 
been wiſe in this country to have 
mediated between the two power, 
and prevented the invaſion ? The 


more the aggrandiſement of France 0 
was to be dreaded, the greater un * 
the reaſon for exerciſing the office * 
of a mediator before the war com 5 
menced. Soon after this, Mr. Fox I 
ſaid, the recall of lord Gower fron WW 
Paris took away every means of ex- — 
planation and conciliation ; mon- 4 
fieur Chauvelin was indeed permit. * 
ted to continue here, but in a dubi- — 


ous character, and not treated in: 
way to favour conciliation, which 
brought him to the immediate cauſe; 
of the war: thefe, Mr. Fox faid, 
had generally been reduced to three; 
firſt, the way in which certain indi- 
viduals belonging to the corre- 
ſponding ſociety were received bythe 
French government: ſecondly, the 
decree of the 19th of November: 
and thirdly, the claims ſet up again: 
the monopoly held by the Dutch 
of the navigation of the Scheldt. 
Reſpecting the firſt, no complaiit 
was made, no diſſatisfaction ſtated, 
Reſpecting the decree, was it eve 
complained of ? was its revocation, 
or any explanation of it, ever de- 
manded ? This was a circumſtanc? 
ſo nearly connected with the exit 
ence of government, that he knew 
not how to ſeparate them. A rei- 
ſal was made to recogniſe the go. 
vernment of France; and then i! 
conciliation was at an end. Ti! 
moment that all means of explani 
tion were withdrawn by the recall of 
lord Gower, a virtual declaration cf 
war was made; yet, through M. 
Chauvelin, the French had manife?- 
edaſtrong deſire for explanation. A. 
writers on the laws of war, Mr. Fo! 
faid, agreed that an inſult, an out: 


rage, or even an aggreſhon, W? ing 

not a legitimate cauſe of war, unt, brit 

an explanation is refuſed. V* Wl ;, 
there, _ 
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there, he aſked, a man who believ- 
ed that if a negotiation had been 
entered into upon the opening of the 
Scheldt, matters mightnot have been 
uranged? the Dutch did not, how- 
ever, at the time, think the Scheldt 
worth diſputing about, and, in fact, 
ſo little cared for the aſſiſtance we 
forced upon them, that Holland 
was not conquered by the arms of 
France, but by the Dutch them- 
elves. It was a reaſon given againſt 
recognifing the French republic, 
that it would offend our allies ; 


would, Mr. Fox aſked, our ally of 


Pruſſia after ſwallowing ſo much of 
the treaſure of this country, have 
deſerted us one day ſooner? Had 
we recogniſed it, we might equally 
at this time have availed ourſelves 
of the aſſiſtance of Auſtria. 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to a 
comprehenſive ſtatement of the dit- 
ferent tranſactions of the war. Soon 
after our taking the field, the French 
weredriven from Auſtria, and Hol- 
land was ſafe, and M. Maret was 
ent to this country with propoſals 
tor peace, Theſe were, however, 
refuſed, becauſe miniſters had de- 
ſerted the ſyſtem of neutrality, and 
no longer confining their views to 
the ſafety of their allies, but infa- 
tated with ſucceſs, began to ſeek 
indemnity. Mr. Fox pointedly 
cenſured the want of a determined 
object, which had appeared on our 
ide in the war; and the contra- 
dictory circumſtances which this 
lad occaſioned, The emperor was 
tking towns in Alſace in the name 
of the king of Hungary, while we 
were taking Valenciennes for the 
emperor, proclaiming the conſtitu- 
tion of 1991 at Toulon, in the name 
of Louis X VII. and taking poſſeſ- 
bon of Martinique, and ſummon- 
ing Dunkirk for the king of Great 
Britain, Mr. Fox ſtated the horrid 
Ueatment received by M. La Fay- 
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ette, the friend of the very monarch 
for whom miniſters profeſſed to 
have taken up arms, and the inhoſ- 
pitality practiſed to M. Lameth ; 
the behaviour of the allies to Du- 
mouriez was, he ſtated, equally im- 
politic. It had, he obſerved, been 
ſtated that the ſole object of Great 
Britain was to procure a juſt and 
honourable peace, and that this was 
the object of the conſideration of 
the allies. Why was not that ob- 
jet attempted before the deſertion 
of Pruſſia and Spain? Their ſeceſſion 
might eaſily have been foreſeen, and 
ought to have been provided againſt. 
Mr. Fox entered with his uſual abi- 
lity into the power of the French to 
preſerve peace, but ridiculed the 
plea of not ſeeking it till the eſta- 
bliſhment of a regular government, 
when they had ſ:ttled themſelves in 
a permanent government, aſcer- 
tained the extent and boundaries of 
their conqueſts, and given to the 
territory of other nations the very 
inherent quality of their own de- 
partment, He very ably argued 
againſt what had ſo frequently been 
advanced reſpecting the decayed re- 
ſources of France. Whatever had 
been ſaid, at this time they appear- 
ed irreſiſtible, Mr. Fox cenſured 
the delay which bad ariſen between 
the ſpeech from the throne and any 
attempt at negotiation. The time 
for it was, he obſerved, favourable, 
as it was in the interval of a cam- 
paign. The delay did not however 
ſeem to have ariſen from a wiſh to 
conſult with the allies, ſince it did 
not appear that they either ſanc- 
tioned or diſapproved the negoti- 
ation. He could not, he ſaid, on 
the whole face of the tranſaction, 

utting himſelf in 4 place of the 
— have thought miniſters ſin- 


cere. The pretence ſet up by the 
French, that they cannot give up 
any territories which have been con- 
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ſolidated with the republic, was, he 
thought, unjuſt; but it was a Cir- 
cumſtance that doubled his indig- 
nation againſt miniſters who had 
brought us into this lamentable ſitu- 
ation. A complete change of his 
majeſty's councils was, he thought, 
neceſſary, and to bring the coun. 
ſellors to ſee the errors of their paſt 
conduct. Should the preſent mi- 
niſters prove an exception to the 
rule that no miniſter who commen- 
ced and carried on a war ever 
made an advantageous peace, they 
ſhould ſhew a conviction of their 
paſt errors, and renounce the prin- 
ciples on which they have acted, be- 
fore they can hope to put an end 
with honour and ſafety to a war ſo 
conducted. We had, he ſaid, com- 
pletely failed in all the objects for 
which it was undertaken. Holland 
was loſt, the king of France exiled, 
and the power and aggrandiſement 
of the republic greater than ever, 
Of our allies, the king of Pruſſia 
has been injured the leaſt ; Spain 
had been forced to make peace 
and Sardinia, the very pattern of 
fidelity, proves alſo to be an exam- 
ple of misfortune, Ruſha had in- 
deed ſuffered nothing: her object 
was to plunder Poland, in which 
ſhe had been callaterally ſupported 
by England. This, he obſerved, 
was a mortal blow to another pro- 
feſſed object in the war, the preſer- 
vation of the balance of power. If 
the country was now to be ſaved, it 
was, he ſaid, neceſſary to retrace 
our ſteps: all other remedies yere 
mere palliatives, and he therefore 
recommended a complete change 
of ſyſtem. 

It was obſerved bv the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that, whatever was 
our preſent ſituation, “it was cer- 
tainly wiſer not to fix our attention 
on the a.“ but to look to what 
can and {till remains to be done, 


With reſpect to the origin of the 
war, Mr. Pitt inſiſted upon the 
aggreſſion lying on the fide of the 
French, and that this was the gene- 
ral opinion of all candid and impar. 
tial men. Inſtead of the retroſpect 
which had been entered 1nto, it 
would have been more becoming in 
a friend to his country to hare 
pointed out the line of conduct 
which it would be right to purſue; 
not that he wiſhed, Mr. Pitt faid, 
to evade a retroſpect, but becauſe 
he felt it of more importance to call 
the attention of the houſe to the 
actual ſtate of things which appear. 
ed to have been entirely overlook- 
ed. The concluſion to which the 
ſpeech juſt delivered went, was to 
record a confeſſion and retractation 
of our paſt errors, that we are em. 
barked in a conteſt in which ve 
wantonly and unjuſtly engage 
though the defence was in fact ſuch 
as our deareſt intereſts called for, 
and ſuch as a regard to juſtice and 
to every moral principle legitimated 
and ſanctified. Would the hou? 
then reſcind all the reſolutions! 
had come to ſince the commenct- 
ment of the war? Every proper 
meaſure for the attainment of peace 
muſt, he ſtated, have been put ut 
practice by him, not only from 
motives of public duty, but 6 
the perſonal eaſe, and to effect tt 
favourite object he had in vie, 
that of redeeming the public deb} 
and the 4 per cents. With rt 
ſpect to our having with-held fron 
propoſing a mediation, the i: 
tempt would have been hazardous 
and would only have expoted us b 
difficulties and diſputes, if we were 
determined, as we ought to be 
to enforce that mediation on tt 
parties who refuſed to admit . 
W hat, he aſked, was the great ule 
intended to be made of peace 111 


procured? Was it fit that 
{hou 
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mould go to war to prevent the 
partition of Poland, which, how- 


| ever wrong, certainly had no ef- 


fect in deſtroying the balance of 
Europe ? The attempt to prevent 
the partition of Turkey, which at 
that time was ſo much inveighed 
againſt, was, he ſaid, to prevent 
the partition of Poland. Revert- 
ing to the provocations from France, 
Mr. Pitt noticed the offenſive de- 
cree of the 19th of November, and 
the welcome reception met with in 
France by ſeditious perſons from 
this country, The whole conduct 
of the French towards the people of 
Holland was, he contended, in di- 
re& oppoſition to their former de- 
clarations. The allowed continu- 
ance of M. Chauvelin here as long 
as the king had a ſhadow of power, 
and the communication afterwards 
between the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague and general Dumouriez, at- 
ſorded many opportunities for con- 
ciliation, which were neglected by 
them, and ſucceeded by an open de- 
claration of war, With reſpect to 
what had been urged of our averſe- 
neſs to treat for peace under both 
proſperous and adverſe circumſtan- 
ces, he would aſk whether it was rea- 
ſonable, when a juſt hope was enter- 
tained of increaſing our advantages, 
to riſk the opportunity which thoſe 
advantages would procure of making 
better terms; or was it reaſonable, 
when we experienced great and de- 
plorable misfortunes, to entertain a 
juſt apprehenſion of obtaining a per- 
manent and honourable peace, on fair 
conditions? He allowed we had met 
with ſerious and bitter misfortunes 
in the war, but we had, he contended, 
gained conſiderably by a continu- 
ance in the conteſt, by the exhauſtion 
of the trade and the finances of the 
enemy, by the capture of her foreign 
poſſeſſions, and the deſtruction of 
ar navy, With reſpect to the ob- 


jet of the war, he denied that a 
reſtoration of the abuſes of the old 
government in France formed any 
part of the plan of miniſters, though 
they certainly wiſhed to have one to 
treat with, in which there ſhould be 
no jacobin principles. It would 
certainly, he ſtated, have been ve 

imprudent in miniſters to have ſued 


for peace after the campaign of 


1794, the unfortunate event of 
which turned againſt us upon as 
narrow a point as, he believed, ever 
occurred. Inſtead of miniſters giv- 
ing way to alarm at this period, 
they had ſent out expeditions to 
capture the Dutch fettlements, 
which we might either reſtore to 
the ſtadtholder if he was reſtored, 
or retain for ourſelves Had 
terms been then offered, would 
they have been better than at pre- 
ſent? It would certainly have been 
advantageous to have prevailed 
upon Spain and Pruſſia to continue 
the war till the enemy was brought 
to terms: but before any blame 
could attach to miniſters upon this 
ground, it would be neceſſary to 
ſhew, that, prior to their defection, 
terms were propoſed to us which 
we rejected. The cabinet of Great 
Britain had certainly no ſhare in 
the treatment of M. La Fayette, 
nor were miniſters warranted in in- 
terfering with our allies on the ſub- 
ject. Without entering into an 


extended detail of the comparative 


ſituation of the Engliſh and French 
finances, Mr. Pitt ſtated that the 
derangement of the French armies 
at the latter end of the laſt cam- 
paign, the exhauſted ſtate of, their 
magazines and ſtores, and their ul- 
timate retreat before the allied pow- 
ers, furrithed a convincing proof 
that the rapid decline of their fi- 
nances began to affect in the great- 
eſt degree their military operations. 
With reſpect to the argument 
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drawn from the diſtance of time 
between bis majeſty's ſpeech and 
the ſubſequent declaration to par- 
lament, relative to a want of ſin- 
cerity in the meſſage delivered to 
the French miniſter at Baſle, neither 
the meſſage nor declaration profeſſ- 
ed any intention in the Britiſh go- 
vernment to be the firſt in making 
pacific propoſals. Neither could any 
argument of this nature be drawn 
from our not having acted in con- 
cert with the allies reſpecting the 

ropoſals for negotiation. A ready 
intercourſe could not at that time 
be held- with them: but this ſtep 
was not taken without previous 


communication. As to no acknow- 


ledgment being made of the repub- 
lic, that was a circumſtance which 
the French did not think neceſſary, 
ſince the directory had anſwered 
the note without adverting to it. 
They muſt, indeed, have been a- 
ware that the propoſal to treat im- 
plied a recognition, Denmark had 
not recognized it till the preſent 
year. To have propoſed terms to 
the enemy before the aſſurance of 
their willingneſs to treat, would, 
he thought, have been abſurd, As 
to not having empowered the mi- 
niſter at Baſle to negotiate, was It 
ever known that the perſon em- 
ployed to ſound the diſpoſition of a 
belligerent party was conſidered 
as a proper miniſter for diſcuſſing 
all the relative intereſts, and con- 
cluding a treaty ? Mr. Pitt ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon ſeveral other topics, 
to prove the ſincerity of miniſters 
in the negotiation. So far from the 
enemy riſing in their demands on 
account of their belief of the iuſin- 
cerity of miniſters, Mr. Pitt obſer- 
ved, that if they really believed this, 
their policy would have lain in 
making juſt and moderate demands, 
which, if rejected, would prove that 
want of candour, aud that appetite 
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for war, which had been attributed 
to miniſters. With reſpect to the 
abrupt cloſe of the negotiation, and 
the open communication of the re. 
fult, the terms propoſed by the 
enemy cut ſhort all further treaty, 
and the communication of the re. 
ſult would have at leaſt the import- 
*ant conſequence of dividing the 
opinions of France, and uniting 
thoſe of England. 

Mr. Fox, in reply, aſked whether 
the infamous partition of Poland 
was, in any reſpect, to be compared 
with the circumſtances of Turkey, 
at the moment ſpoken of : the 
Turks, after unprovoked aggreſ. 
ſion, were humbled by the power 
of the empreſs; and he had, he ſaid, 
then reprobated the idea of the ar. 
rogant interference of this country, 
to prevent her from obtaining a juſt 
indemnification. The principle ad- 
vanced, that, no matter for the in- 
juſtice, ſince the balance of power 
remains the ſame, was, he aid, 
terrible, The effect of the motion 
was not, he contended, humiliating 
for the country, but for miniſters, 
He thought, that if the miniſter 
would reaſon from effect to cauſe, 
he would find that the French f- 
nances were not deranged to the de- 
gree ſuppoſed, or that they were 
now re-eſtabliſhed. The defence 
which had been ſet up of the fin- 
cerity of miniſiers, was, he con, 
tended, the beſt defence of the 
conduct of the French. Was it to 
be expected that any regard would 
be paid to a man who had no au- 
thority from the allies with whom 
we were connected, no authority to 
make ſpecific propoſals? or would 
the correſpondefice with Mr. Wick- 
ham, which was of a private na- 
ture, or auy private communication, 
have been publiſhed, had the deſire 
of pacification been ſincere? He 
ſtill conſidered the recognition — 
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whe French republic as of the laſt 
importance, and much more neceſ- 
fary as a preliminary of peace than 
the conditional recognition of Ame- 
rica during the laſt war. Since the 
French bad beſtowed upon the vari- 


ous republics of Genoa, Venice, &t, 


* 
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their titles of magnific, doge, & c. & e. 
they had been on better terms with 
thoſe ſtates. They had therefore 
felt from his conduct, that the mi- 
niſter had no ſerious inclination fee 
peace, On a diviſion for the 
tion, the ayes were 42, noes 216. 
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Finances. Mr. Grey's Motion on that Subject. Mr. Pitt's ſecond Budget. 
Debates on the new Tax Bills. Diſcuſſion on the Finances in the Houſe of 


Peers, by Lords Moira, Grenville, Qc. 
Diſcuſſion on the Game Laws. 


and Motion on the ſame Subject. 


The Earl of Lauderdale's Speeck 
The 


Slave Trade. Bill for rendering permanent the We/iminfler Police Efta- 


Mifkment. Bill introduced for the Relief of the Quakers. 


Curates* Aa. 


Bill for Relief of inſolvent Debtors thrown out. Colonel Camthorne ex+ 
pelled the Houſe, Diſſelution of the Parliament, {ts Charatter. 


N the courſe of the ſeſſion, the 
ſtate of the national finances was 
very amply diſcuſſed; and ſeveral 
alarming facts 2 before 
the eye of the public. Melancholy 
experience has ſince given a ſanc- 
tion to ſome obſervations which 
were at firſt eſteemed as the unſub- 
ſtantial viſions of ſpeculative men; 
there js, however, much reaſon to 
fear that the ſubject has not even 
yet been ſufficiently inveſtigated, 
and that from this ſmall but black 
and portentous cloud in the politi- 
cal atmoſphere, a ſtorm will riſe, 
which eventually may overwhelm 
ja ruins the conſtitution and the 
empire of Britain. 
early as the 19th of February, 
Mr. Grey moved in the houſe of 
commons for papers relative to 
the finances; and, on the 10th of 


March, brought forward a motion 


on the ſubject. He obſerved that 
it was of the utmoſt importance to 
the houſe to know the real ſituation 
of the country ; whether we conti- 
nued to proſecute the preſent ruin- 
ous war, or looked forwards to 


kat moſt deſirable event, a ſpeedy 


peace : was that event even arrived, 
the moſt rigid ceconomy was neceſ- 
ſary to us. In order to ſecure the per- 
manency of peace, a very large naval 
force would be neceſſary, not only 
as France would probably attend 
with great diligence to the im- 
* gn of her marine, but as 

uſſia, ever active, ambitious, and 
increaſing, had inceſſant views of 
aggrandiſement. On taking the eſti- 


mate of the three preceding years of 


the war, we had added 77 millions 
to the capital of our funded debt; 
to provide for the intereſt of which, 
taxes, in addition to thoſe already 
laid on, muſt be impoſed to the 
amount of 2,600,000]. This debt, 
compared with the ſervice perform- 
ed while it was accumulating, was 
ſo enormous as to demand the ſcru- 
pulous inveſtigation of the houſe. 
The preſent war, either in extent 
or importance, was far from equal 
to that under king William. Our 
religion and conſtitution were then 
at ſtake; our all was then equally 
in peril ; and our exertions to pre- 
ſerve it equally varied and exten- 
ſive, Let us,” he faid, (compare 

the 
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the preſent expences with what was 
then expended, and with the ex- 
pences of the American war; and it 
will appear that the preſent expences 
exceed thoſe to a degree that will 
aſtoniſh the houſe, though the pro- 
fuſion prevailing at that time is 
well known.” He proceeded to 


Mew that we were in that war 


matched with nearly all Europe, 
befides the vaſt and diſtant conti- 
nent of America. There we had 
an army of 40, ooo men, whilſt 
we ſupported a vigorous war in the 
Eaft and Weſt Indies, and at Gi- 
braltar braved the united forces of 
France and Spain. Yet in fix years 
of that war, conducted as it was 
with acknowledged prodigality and 
laviſh profuſion, we had incurred 
only a debt of ſixty-three millions. 
He might, he ſaid, be told, that a 
war like the preſent called for great 
expences; and this he allowed: but 
ſuch expences called for a com- 
pariſon between the ſervice and 
amount of the debt, with thoſe of 
former wars. In the laſt three 
years there had been (ſpeaking in 
round numbers to avoid — 2 
incurred a debt for the navy of 
Fifteen millions two hundred thouſaud 
pounds; for the army, /eventeen mil- 
Lion, fix hundred thouſand pounds ; for 
the ordnance, two millions fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. Theſe ſums 
were all voted upon eſtimate; the 
real expence was much greater, 
In addition to this, enormous ſums 
of money had been expended with- 
out the conſent of parliament. The 
firſt article to which he called the 


attention of the houſe was the navy. 


In 1782, the ſpeech from the 
throne, for which the preſent mi- 
niſter, as he then held his preſent 
| Gtnation, muſt be conſidered as 
re ſponſible, ſtated the deſire, that an 
eftabliſhment_ ſhould be made with 
reſpect to future debt, which ſhall 
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navy debt was [tated at 10,788,co0l, 


improve the mode of payment; an 
recommends to their attention the 
navy and the ordnance, the dif, 
count upon navy bills having proy. 
ed them a ruinous expedient, Th 
had, been confirmed in 55 
when the miniſter bad aſked for 
loan of four millions eight hundred 
thouſand pornds;; and d he had 
made ample proviſion.for an ex. 
tenũve ſcale of expence. 

At the beginning of this war the 
minifter had pledged himſelf, as far 
as he was able, to keep down the 
extraordinaries of the navy, and 
to prevent the accumulation of un. 
funded debt, as it had been ſuffer. 
ed to accumulate in preceding war, 
By the accounts on the table, the 


2982 


to this muſt be added other ſums, 
and it would appear that the excel; 
of expenditure beyond the vote: 
would amount to 13,700,000], 
With all this, Mr. Grey contend- 
ed, that the Britiſh trade had been 
more ſubject to depredation in the 
preſent canteſt than in any other; 
and that, with reſpect to the army, 
we were not in a better ſituation, 
The extraordinary expence for this 
branch of ſervice, above the efti- 
mate, exceeded q, ooo, oool. and 
the vote of credit was more than 
double that of any former period: 
the whole ſum expended under this 
head, not fpecifically voted for that 

urpoſe, amounted, he faid, in ret 
ity, to upwards of 14,000,000, 
over which parliament had no con- 
troul ; for the items had not been 
previouſly ſubmitted to it, This yl 
tem, he obſerved, had been ſtrong- 
ly reprobated under lord Noth, 
and that in a committee of which 
the preſent miniſter was a member. 
He was ready to admit that the in- 
creaſedexpences of wars would be in 
proportion to the increaſe on othe: 
expences; but no advance had taken 
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nd WY pace which could juſtify the differ- 
th ence of expenditure between this 
hy and former wars. In the war of king 
2 William, which laſted nine years, 
"hi the amount was 1, 200, oool. In 
85 queen Ann's war, which laſted ele- 
* ven years, it was 2,000,000l. to- 
hed ether they did not amount to one 
had half of the extraordinaries of the 
* preſent year. Yet even in Wil- 


liam's time, a jealous houſe of com- 
the mons had inveſtigated public ex- 
pences. And what was our com- 
tort under this expence? not 
even a fingle victory, Nor was 
it true that there was vaſt differ- 
ence in the neceſſary expences : 
many then were preciſely the 
ſame as now, and many now 
were added which were unneceſ- 
ſary. The extraordinaries and the 
votes of credit in the years 1778, 
1779, and 1780, did not amount to 
within 3, 200, oool. of the preſent. 
Let us compare too the ſervices 
performed in the American war 
and now. We had then an army 
of 40,000 men acting offenſively : 
we ated vigorouſly in the Welt 
Indies: our ſucceſs at Gibraltar 
was brilliant, What were the vic- 
tories of our armies laſt year? We 
had a continental army which came 
home without achieving any thing. 
We had an army at Iſle Dieu and 
Quiberon : in the Weſt Indies had 
we an army even to act upon the 
defenſive? In the ordnance, we 
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reform and reduction of expence : 
for this ſervice 2, 608, oool. was vot- 


counts, the extraordinaries amount- 
ed to 2,964,000]. To this defici- 
ency every obſervation made upon 
the army and navy would apply 
with equal propriety. This mode 
of increaſing public expenditure 
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are told, there had been a great. 


ed on eſtimate ; and from the ac- 
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the king's ſpeech to be altered, and 
condemned by the miniſter, by his 
repeated promiſes that he never 
would yield to ſuch a ſyſtem; yet 
this ſyſtem, ſo reproached and con- 
demned, was increaſed every year 
by that very miniſter. The total 
of ſums expended without the con- 
ſent of parliament, he ſtated at 
31, 280, oool. and with the ſums 
voted by parliament amounted to 
66,800,000l. funded in the three 
and four per cents. and ſpent in 
three years in the preſent war of 
diſcomfiture, defeat, and diſgrace. 
Beſides the unconſtitutional mode 
of obtaining money without the 
conſent of parliament, already men- 
tioned, there were other unconſti- 
tutional practices on the part of the 
executive government: a principal 
one was the erection of barracks. 
It was alarming enough to raiſe 
money for any purpoſe without the 
conſent of parliament; hut when 
that practice was growing into a 
habit, and made uſe of to invade the 
rights and privileges of the people, 
it was not only a breach of duty in 
a miniſter to incur ſuch expence, 
but a ſtill greater breach of duty in 
that houſe to ſuffer it. Since 17 

1, 100, oool. had been expended for 
barracks. This was, however, not 
the whole; and he had conſequent- 
ly aſked for the expence intended 
to be incurred, and a ſomething 
to that effect had been laid before 
the houſe; and he wiſhed to know 
whether a greater inſult could be 
offered to it than that of calling 
upon them for 227, 8 5ol. more to 
be advanced on this account? Afﬀ- 
ter recapitulating what had been 
advanced on a former occaſion re- 
ſpecting barracks, Mr. Grey ob- 
ſerved, that the opinions of our 
beſt writers were clearly againſt 


was unconſtitutional, condemned their erection, and that they were 


by parliament, recommended, in with propriety termed by 5 ge 
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Blackftone © inland fortreſſes,” — 
With reſpect both to national œco- 
my and national liberty, they 
were in the higheſt degree repre- 
henfible. The conduct of govern- 
ment in the tranſport ſervice was 
ſeverely cenfured by Mr. Grey. 
Comptrollers, he ſtated, had _ 
appointed, to go through a part o 
2 of office 2 
was inſtituted for this purpoſe, in 
which he had been informed there 
were five commiſſioners, at 10001. 
annum each. The debt of the 
navy, on account of the tranſport 
ſervice, he ſtated at 2,444,000. 
This, in lord North's admini- 
ſtration, had been thought an extra- 
vagant eſtimate for building 70 
| ſhips of the line. Yet our trade, 
notwithſtanding theſe enormous 
charges, had been ill protected; 
and when complaints had been 
made, they were ſent from oſſice to 
office, till thoſe who complained diſ- 
covered they could have no redreſs, 
Admiral Chriſtian was deprived of 
the means of ſailing in the begin- 
ning of October, for want of rea- 
dineſs in the ordnance tranſports. 
He applied to the ſecretary at war 
—be was referred to the tranſport- 
office and then to another depart- 
ment. The miniſter, he obſerved, 
bad on a former night unwarily 
admitted that the vote of credit of 
this year was to be conſidered as 
epplicable, in common with other 
votes for ſpecific purpoſes, to the 
current ſervice of the year. This, 
he contended, was a miſapplication 
and violation of a vote of credit, 
Which was intended to ſupply un- 
forefeen ſervices. There was ſtill, 
however, a more forcible objection 
to the conduct of miniſters in raiſ- 
ing money. It aroſe out of 
the contents of papers, which 
ſtated the amount of ſums ad- 
vanced from time to time by the 
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ment of the bank, they did { 


bank, and outſtanding. Moan 
advanced to government by thy 
bank might undoubtedly, he faig 
receive a parliamentary ſanRion 
but it was a mode of raiſing money 
which had from time to time bee 
limited by the juſt and conſtity 
tional jealouſy of parliament. Whey 
parliament recognized the eſtabliſh. 


upon public principles, and purely 
for the ſake of public Aly. No 
maxim was better underſtood in 
the houſe, than “that no advance 
ſhall be made to government by the 
bank in anticipation” of the reve. 
nue.“ This prevented the miniſter 
from having a command of money 
without the conſent of parliament, 
and provided that a ſufficiency 
ſhould always remain in the bank 
to anſwer thoſe commercial dea. 
ings for the ſake of which it wa 
inſtituted, Theſe ſalutary provi- 
ſions had never been ſo much in- 
fringed as by the preſent miniſter; 
21d his practice had been greatly 
diſtreſſing to the commercial part 
of the country. He ferioufly be- 
lieved this to be the cauſe of the 
ability of the bank to aſſiſt as uſual 
the commercial credit. December 
the 31ſt, 1792, they were in advance 
to government 11,643,000}, and 
were in advance alſo upon two 
votes of credit. The ſums ſtated 
had been advanced on bills of en 
change from the treaſury, autho- 
rized by a late act of parliament. 
This practice had been provided 
againſt by the act of Will. and Mary} 
but when a bill upon a vote of credit 
a few ſeſſions ago paſſed through the 
houſe, a clauſe was ſomehow ot 
other ſurreptitiouſly introduced, t0 
do away the ſalutary effects of 
that act. This was, he contend 
ed, an unconſtitutional mode 0 
raiſing money, and noticed, thi! 
lait year a loan of unuſual mag"! 
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Je had been raiſed; — that in 
ptember the minitter had entered 
ito a negotiation which, in a mer- 
atile houſe, would have been con- 
tered as an act of bankruptcy ; — 
October had been obliged to 
eet parliament for a new loan; — 
nd in February had demanded a 
ote of credit to pay off arrears, 
While the miniſter contended that 
here were only five millions of the 


* wy debt to be funded, ten mil- 
4 5 ons of it were actually floating, 
- wen millions of which ought at 


aſt to have been funded. The vote 
credit of 2, oo, oool. ought to have 
een provided for. The intereſt alſo 
nexchequer bills was 260,000]. and 
or the management of the bank in 
be loan 329,0c0L The ſtoppage of 
he diſtilleries could not be leſs than 
jo0,000l. together with what was 
0 be taken Thin rants for 1796. 
he whole would amount to 
14,500,000. which was the leaſt 
re could expect of ſervice remain- 
ng to be provided for. Inftead 
ff what was conſtitutional and 
hat was expected, it would be 
ound upon inquiry, that money 
vas voted and not applied to the 
ervices for which it was ſpecifically 
oted; nay, the proviſions of an 
a of parliament had been in- 
ringed. The diſpoſition paper did 
bot give the houſe an account it 
could depend upon. The money 
lor payingand cloathing the militia, 
vbich had been voted, and ought 
to have been iſſued at Midſummer 


q 1794, was now in arrear. He un- 
i» "ſtood, that 8000l. a year was 
de Paid to one agent for money ad- 


ranced to government, and that 
money was due to ſtaff-officers for 
duty on the continent. After a 
ries of accurate details, Mr. Grey 
of ontended that our peace eſtabliſh - 

ment could not be lefs than 
$2,929,000, a year; — that our 
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preſent income could not poffibly 
produce more than 19, 500,000l. — 


that, therefore, ſhould our debt be 


no further increaſed, we ſhould 
have to provide annually by taxes 
2, 00, oool. more than we pay al- 
ready, Mr. Grey called upon the 
houte, by the moſt powerful argu- 
ments, to enter into the inquiry he 
was about to propoſe, and to 
„ dread the overgrowing influence 
of a miniſter, whoſe conduct was 
hoſtile to the principles of our con- 
ſtitution, and whole influence it 
was their duty to deſtroy. 


Nen hydra ſecto corfiore frier 
Vinci dolentem trevit in Hereulem ® 


He concluded by moving that the 


whole houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf 
into a committee, to inquire into 
the ſtate of the nation. 


Mr. Jenkinſon contended, in re- 


ply, that the preſent poſture of 
affairs afforded no ground for eb 
an inquiry, and that, without ſuch 
as were peculiarly ſtrong and ſub- 
ſtantial, there were many objections 
to one being inſtituted. With re- 
ſpect to the comparative expence 
with other wars, every war was 
more expenſive than the war pre- 
ceding it; and, according to the 
wealth, proſperity, and extent of 
the nation, this was an inevitable 
conſequence. If, at preſent, the 
prices of proviſions, &c. were nearly 
doubled to individuals, muſt they 
not be equally ſo to government? 


Mult not our expences and exer- 


tions alſo keep pace with thoſe of 
the enemy? If the war was juft 
and neceffary, — which he ſhould 
always maintain, fince it had been 
ſanctioned by parliament, — thea be 
did not fee why the expence of the 
war, which was alſo ſanctioned by 
parliament, ſhould be a ſufficient 
ground for inquiry!!! The ſtate. 
ments of Mr. Grey reſpecting the 

American 
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American war were, he contended, 
erroneous, and the expences of 
France. exceeded ours by ſeveral 
millions. The four laſt years of 
that war, the money borrowed, to- 
gether with the unfunded debt, 
amounted to 64, g oo, oool. and eſti- 
mating the expences of the preſent 


The exports, . 
greateſt period o 
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war at $51,000,000]. there was: 
balance in favour of the prefer 
argument, of 13, o, oool. The te- 
venues of the country were ſtated 
by Mr. Jenkinſon as in the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate : and, with reſped 
to its commerce, he ſaid, 


the three laſt years of peace, the 

commerce the country ever knew 
before, the average of each year was - 

The average of the laft three years of the preſent war, 


£-22,585,332 
24,453,330 


— : — 


So that the exports of the war exceeded thoſe of the beſt 


years of peace, annually, 


Exports of the average of the three beſt years of peace as 


before - a 


Average 'of the three laſt years war, 


The exceſs of the war over peace, 


The money borrowed during 
this war, in proportion to that 
borrowed *a the American war, 
was at an Advantage of one and a 
half per cent. in favour of this 
country. At the cloſe of the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, the funded debt 
was eighty millions; at the end of 
the next war it was 140 millions; 
which, if the preſent plan of fund- 
ing one per cent. had been in prac- 
tice, would not have been in exiſt- 
ence at this time. This appropri- 
ation of # million annually was cal- 
culated to preſerve individual li- 
berty, the conſtitution, and the very 
exiſtence of the country; and the 
plan of paying off the national 
debt produced a ſaving to the 


nation ſufficient to pay the inter- 


eſt of the debt incurred in the 
. of this juſt and neceſ. 


ary war. The funded ſyſtem 
adopted' by the preſent miniſter 
would certainly leave a balance in 


out favour, however great might 
be the expences of the war. The 
exertions of miniſters, he contend- 
ed, were fully proportioned to their 


means of the year. 
the different quarters in which the 


3,868,000 
— - 19,286,000 
- 20,904,333 


- 1,678,353 


expences. In the American wat 
there were 314 ſhips in commil- 
ſion; now there were 368, and 
thoſe larger; and our troops 
amounting to 217,206, were fat 
more conſiderable than in any for- 
mer war; our exertions were greater 
than had ever before been expe- 
rienced, and the expence of {ub 
fidies not at all too much, conf- 
dering the benefit to be derived 
from them. There was, indeed, 2 
large unfunded debt; but that ws 
provided for in the ways and 
Conſidering 


war was carried on, it was impol- 


ſible to preſent more fatisfaftory 


eſtimates : this, and the compli 


cation of eſtimates, fully juſtite 
- raiſing ſums without the authority 
of 'parhament! Mr. Len 
a 
"barracks, as proper to be carried to 
its utmoſt extent. 


defended the ſyſtem f 
oft e With reſped to 
what we had gained in the war, be 
ad verted to the diſtreſſed ſtate of 


the French navy, the acquiſitions 
in the Eaſt Indies, the Cape 4 
4 * of » , * \ 1 1 5 4 . 0 


* 


orfica. He contended, that, in- 
tead of our having degenerated 
tom the conſtitutional jealouſy of 
ur anceſtors, a larger confidence 
ad been given to miniſters under 
eorge I. and II. than at preſent. 
\ million and a half had been 
iſed for ſecret-ſervice-money for 
n years, and no proceedings paſſed 


arliament required an account of 
the miniſters adviſed the king to 
fuſe it. Mr. Jenkinſon con- 
luded by moving the order o 

he day. | 

The arguments of Mr. Grey were 
bly ſeconded by Mr. Curwen, 
ho inſiſted upon the propriety of 
inquiry into the expenditure of 
public money for the ſatisfaction of 
he public at large, by whom that 
oney was raiſed... The acqui- 
tions to the country, which had 


pon it; and afterwards, when 
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good Hope, the Dutch ſettlements, ſpoil our own trade by crying 
dt. Domingo, Martinique, and /inking f. Mr. Steele admitted 


that the expences had exceeded the 
eſtimates, though not to the extent 
which had been ſtated. The navy 
eſtimates, in the three years of the 
war, were about 15,000,000l. the 
debt, during the ſame period, was 
about 13, ooo, oool. but this could 
not be ſaid to be incurred without 
parliamentary ſanction. The ſum 
uſually allowed per man, ſince the 
revolution, had not for ſome time, 
even in _—_ been found fuf- 
ficient. he miniſter, therefore, 
after the firſt year of the war, had 
ſtated this debt, and had fince con- 
tinued to do ſo, together wich the 
means for diſcharging it. The 
whole of it, except one million and 
a half, had already been provided 
for; and the houſe, by its proceed- 
ings upon this ſtatement, had fully . 
ſanctioned the tranſaction. The 
real amount of the extraordinaries 


* deen ſo much inſiſted upon, he of the army was, he contende 

* ras far from conſidering as ad- only 7,500,000l. Whatever dit- 

Ws. ntageous to us, as he was entirely regard to the appropriation act had 

15 f opinion that colonization tended been charged to the preſent mi- 

oof. o weaken a country, and. would niſter, the fame practice had been 

Fw inally terminate in ruin The . conſtantly in uſe in 1782, and for 

4 ſult of an inquiry into the waſte years antecedent to the paſſing of 

* men and money in our different that act. The proviſion of the 

KG editions, would fully prove that preſent year, for the re- payment of 

ber le had been no advantage to the 2,600,000l. to the army fervice of 

** ountry, After entering at large 1795, with the addition of the fur- 

on ito what appeared to him to have ther extraordinaries to be voted, he | 

for been the miſconduct of miniſters, was ready to pledge himſelf, would 5 

wl de thought, that, ſhould they perſiſt, be. more than ſuthcient to pay the 15 

ide iey would compel. the people to army without leaving ſixpence in 664 

rity peak for themſelves, not from any arrear. . Large arrears: had indeed "gs 

** ove of French principles, but from been due to the ſtaff; but there oualyx ; 

7 de burthens under which they remained 1900l. unpaid for 1793, H 

11 ned. The inquiry was further and 16,0001. for 1794. Though 

2 to ported by Mr. M. Robinſon and he admitted it. had not been uſual, 15 
* Ir. Martin. It was oppoſed by to paſs a vote of credit fo early, vet 4 

of ir. Steele, Mr. M. Montague, and it bad been applied fix months pre- 1 

* ir G. Page Turner, who elegantly vious to the grant. In regard to- 

* e that it was: not our buſi- , barracks, 610, ol. had been ex- 

* * 10 confeſs our poverty, nor to pended, and 15. more was 


neceſſary | 1 
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neceſſary for their completion; in 
this were included beer, forage, &c. 
Of the ſix millions iſſued tor the 
diſcharge of the unfunded debt, 
five millions and a half were in cir- 
culation before the war. On com- 
pariſon of this with any former 
war except 1778, there would, he 
faid, be found little difference in 
the expence. 

Mr. Grey, in reply, enforced his 
former arguments, and thought 
much of what had been urged was 
irrelevant to the ſubject. With re- 
ſpect to the proviſion ſaid to be 
made for the navy debt, he ob- 
ſerved that there had been no ex- 
planation in what it conſiſted. No 

rmanent taxes had been provided. 

he lottery, he obſerved, was a 
fund in its nature ſo. unfixed, that 
it could not be regarded as avail- 
able for more than,igcidental claims 
and emergencies. 'This fum df 
five millions was, therefore, he con- 
tended, a part of the unfunded navy 
debt, and his ſtatement perfectly 
accurate. With reſpect to the 
army, the ſtatements, he admitted, 
were nearly juſt; but there was a 
faving of 1,500,000l. which, ap- 
plied to the army debt, formed a 
deduction from it to that extent. 
Admitting this as a proper deduc- 
tion, there remained a debt of 
ſeven millions and a half, conſe- 
quently an exceſs of two millions 
and a half above the debt in the 
American war. But this deduction 
could not be made; for, were the 
arrears paid, the debt would be ac- 
. cording to his ſtatement. A vote 
of credit was not, as had been 
ſtated, an authority to raiſe a ſum 
which might be applied at the dif- 
eretion of miniſters. The act ſtated 
that id was for the enſuing year, 
and for proſpective unprovided ſer- 
vices; nor would he admit of a 


conſtruction which violated both 
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the letter and ſpirit of the 4g, 
An application contrary to th 
enactment of a bill was a fraud al 
a falſehood. The act of appropri 
ation 7 directed the appl. 
cation of ſums to particular ſervi 
ces, to which miniſters paid 
reſpect. A reſolution of the houſ 
May 5th, 1711, ſtrongly expref. 
ed diſapprobation of 6000l. ha. ig 
been taken from the navy fund by 
the miniſter, to ſupply the army 
and ſtated ſuch a — of tie 
public money as leſſening the ci. 
dit of the navy. What ouyty 
then, to be the diſſatisfact ion of the 
houſe, to behold a ſyſtem of uni 
form violation of every act d 
appropriation, and to an extent the 
moſt alarming? Other acts ver 
alſo violated. - From the diſpoſtia 
paper, it appeared that certain ſum 
had been iſſued for particular ſer 
vices, while it was notorious thoſe 
very fervices were unpaid, Thi 
was the caſe with the money fot 
cloathing the army, in which 1 
balance of 16,0001. was due fron 
midſummer 1994. With reſpet 
to the bank, nothing had been ſaid 
His original ſtatement reſpeting 


barracks was, he contended, jult; 


and 22 millions of permanent . 
venue would be neceſſary to pr 
vide for the intereſt of the nation 


debt with the accumulated expet- 


ces occationed by the war. O31 
diviſion for the order of the da 
moved by Mr. Jenkinſon, the 20 


Notwithftanding the ruinos 
ſtate in which the finances of tht 
country were evidently involved 
in the month of Apri; two ſtrange 
though not unexpected politic 
phenomena preſented themſeles 
to alarm the thinking part of tit 
Britiſh ſenate : theſe were a ſcc0" 
budget, and a ſecond loan, in tif 
ſame ſeſſion, Ty 
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1h, The chancellor of the exchequer 
tn Wen the 13th of that month brought 
250 forward his ſecond budget. He pro- 
thode that meaſure, he ſaid, with a 


oafiderable portion of anxiety and 
folicitude; and after revolving it in 
dis mind with care and deliberation, 
eapproached it with a fincere and 
woted confidence i the reſources 
of the country, which he believed 


il 
10 to be ſuſticiently abundant to diſ- 
point be proud and preſumptu- 
the Nous expectations which France had 
dt. bunded upon a contrary ſuppoſi- 
ole on. He divided the general dif- 
the culion which he ſubmitted to the 
un conſideration of the houſe of com- 
> mons, into three diftin& heads: 
the Firit, the ſubſtitution of ſuch new 
ven ys and means as he ſhould ſug- 
tion get in lieu of thoſe propoſed be- 
um WT fore Chriſtmas, which, after due in- 
ſer WJ quiry, he had thought it policy to 
ole relinquiſh ; | 
This Second, the ſtatement of ſuch 
for WY {frvices as had not been foreſeen in 
h 1 providing for the ſervices of the 
rom ear, and in propoſing to the com- 
dect BW mittee the means of meeting thoſe 
aid, ſervices : 
ling Third, the meaſures that he 
uft; WA thought it would be adviſable to 
ne. opt, in order to remove the di- 
pd treſs occaſioned by the temporary 
onal N demand for money, and in order to 
1+ se facility to commercial credit. 
1 Under the firſt head Mr. Pitt ob- 
ved, that, in ſtating the ways and 
ay0s By cans in December, he had men- 
boned his intentions of providing 
100 des for a calculated yearly re- 
the venue of 1, 120, 000l. of which 
ved, “. g. ooo was to ariſe from a cer- 
inge n tax on printed cottons and ca- 
e licoes; but it had been ſince thought 
1 dviſable to withdraw it. As a ſub- 
˖ 


Ute to the amount of the greateſt 

dart of the deficiency occaſioned 

„ the withdrawing of- this tax, 

1 propoſe a tax on dogs; 
796. 
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a meaſure firſt brought forward by 
Mr. Dent, which he calculated to 
produce 100,000l. a year. This 
lum, deducted from the amount of 
the deficiency ariſing from his re- 
linquiſhing the propoſed tax on 
printed cottons, left 35,0001. for 
which he propoſed to provide after 
the following manner : The duty 
on hats had been found to decline 
yearly in its produce fince its firſt 
inſtitution, on account of the faci- 
lity of evading it. He therefore 
propoſed a mode of collecting it, as 
ſimple as it was likely to be effec- 
tual, which was, that, inſtead of 
being collected by a ſtamped paper, 
which was eaſi ly ſeparated from the 
hat, it ſhould be collected by a 
ſtamp upon the lining of the hat, 
in a way which would make it im- 
poſſible for the wearer not to know 
whether he had or had not paid the 
duty. This regulation he eſtimated 
to produce 40,000l. per ahnum 
more than the old mode of collect - 
ing that duty; which, added to the 
dog tax, would produce 140,000l. 
This ſam was more than ſufficient, 
he obſerved, to ſupply the defici- 
ency occaſioned by abandoning the 
tax on cottons, al | 
For the ſake of nniformity, we 
ſhall here ſtate the remaining -tax 
which the miniſter this day propoſ- 
ed, viz. a new duty on wine. He 
contended, that, ſuppoſing the new 
duty which he was about to impote _. 
ſhould contribute towards the di- 
minution in the conſumption of 
wine, it would naturally lead to an 
increaſe in the conſumption of otaer 
liquors, which might be more bene- 
ficial to the country in other re- 
ſpects, and perhaps equally pro- 
ductive to the revenue. As to the 
danger of a decreaſe in the con- 
ſumption, he felt no anxiety on 
that account, becauſe he found that 
the laſt tax, inſtead of operating to 
L pro- 
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promote that decreaſe, bad, on the active capital, and to the extent 


contrary, been attended with an in- commeteial-ſpeculation. The u 
- creaſed conſumption of that article. medy he propoſed for this ſearciy 
He propoſed to the houſe a tax of caſhy was the funding of the u. 


which would make an addition of 


Hxpence- a bottle to the conſumer. 


This would amount to 20l. per 
tun, exactly the ſame as the former 
tax, and would produce annually 
Soo, oel. As the wiſed for a 
ſum of ready money to pay the 
bank their ſhare of the navy debt, 
&c. he ſhonld make it attach; like 


the former "tix; immediately on poſed 


the vender according to his ſtock 
in hand, which he calculated to 
produce between 35% l. and 
360, o00l. From 90o, oool. to 
1, oo0, oool. would therefore be 


the produce of the preſent year to- 


- wards the ſum permanently neceſ. 
ſary to defray the ſum borrowed ; 
- a\Confiderable portion would not 
be paid in the preſent year, parti- 
cularly on extraordinaries ; there 
would therefore be-a large ſurplus 
of caſh in tie 
cable to the purpoſes hereafter to 
be mentioned. 


wedr,cappli-- 


funded debt, becauſe, under ſic 
eircumſtances as the preſent, ther 


would naturally be 4 confiderabl 


demand for diſcount at the bank 
and the large unfunded debt woulf 
make it impoſſible in the bank n 
ſupply the merchants ſo much i 
advance, as they might do if the 
debt were funded. He therefore pro 
the funding of ' 3,500,c0 
of exchequer bills, for which a 
additional intereſt of two and à h 
per cent. would be to be provid 
ed, and alfo to find caſh for the 
goo, odo of navy bills held by the 

ank. The ſeven millions and! 
half, which he propoſed td mite 
would be applicable to aſſiſt th 


bahky whilſt it provided for the 


different ſervices incurring and in- 
cuftet-:; He obſerved that the tu 


' objects of providing for the remain 


ing 'ſervite cexifiing or foreſeen, 
and for ing that relief neceſſary 
from the general ſtate of credit, 


Upon 1 breity of - would produce an increaſe of 
| 


money, the chan 
quer allowed there had exiſted an 
inconvenience from the increaſed 
demand. This ſcarcity, he con- 


- tended; Was rather the reſult of the 


jincreaſed commerce of the country 


than of its decreaſe, and of the po- 


One of th 


of the nation. 


2 | ; 
cauſes of the preſent - temporary 
ſcarcity was the ſupport of our fo: 
reign allies, and our army: @xtraor- - 


lor of the eiche intereſt of the annual fum of 


575, 0 year. It was therefor 
Important, for the purpoſe of ri 
ing the juſt hopes of this country, 


- and bf diminifhing the hopes of ou 
enemies, that we-ſhonld ſhew that 

our reſources 'were equal to mett 
the ſervice and all the exigencies 0 
- the 


eſent year. 
Phe chancellor of the excheque! 


alſo ſtated to the rommittee the in- 


dinaries: but there were other cauſ creaſed charges in the am, ordnanch 


es not connected with the difficulties 
of the country, but connected with 


its large growing refources and rich 


increafing proſperity !!! It was a 
well known fact to deep and acute 
politicians, that the cireulating me- 


dium of a country muſt bear a cer- 


tain proportion to the extent of - 


and na, which it might benecellary 
to provide for, and which had ce. 
curred ſince the! ſtatement of tie 


budget at "Chriſtmas ; as alſo le 
ſervices which were not at that time 


foreſeen, and the mode which be 
meant to propoſe. for detray!; 
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-Thet mode, he ſuid. was: con-- ket a great proportion of the 


nected with: another object, viz... — — the unfunded debt and 


that of giving rebet to the, general byrthat means to relieve the hank 
ſtate of exeilit in the oountry, and, - from the advances u hich they bad 
to the demand far accommodation made, ſo as to enable them ta allot 


in the) commercial world. The a larger ſum of money to commer- 
meaſure, was to tas aut of be aur. A Per r bon 2181 
d 9! 16 nuoslib 16! arm die [Gove amy 


o n bebnutnuy 9y28 
Charges to be providel for, and which bad decuredd Gace the ſtatement 
} 27n&flovores 311 Ade len eee Y 13 5 
2 od: t | = 
of erwies totiprorhled ion under the bend of army; en.. 
traordinaries, which: EIN ſince: the g . 


cember = — 


Of ordnance. 


The 2 roqured for building barracks, e 


To which: he added. © = OY he PI pet necef- ON i 


FP $3 5,000 
SI '4Y ol al. - 200,000 


ef AY 7 4" 1 


- 


mated at 5 an 
The ſum for fecret ſervos, above the ſwap Jachaded i in we " 
laſt eſtimate, and Sen- rel: for the clergy 115 20 
France ( 23N0W „ 1202 1 100,009 
And the ſum Weh, in the Jaft ſatement, the may ang - 94H] 
means were ſhort. of we fupply :» dos gone - 177,000 
ilk Ts: 70 ne * — — — 
Theſe: orvices made 124 41 


1,279,000 


fary 10 make good the further army extznarduarias up 


to tha end of the y car 1996: 


nee, „tei lenor 796 r 0 
| Meking, im all, of new ſerviees — 2 f 
dor the ſesvices ef bse 


tie neat ogy December laſt 


A e erde d 


. next proceeded to the provi- 
hon which it was neceſſary to make 
for the funding of ſuch parts of the 
inereaſe of the navy debt durin 
the war, as had not been provides. 
tor in che courſe of the preceding 
. and not to leave any whic 


not been provided fon of that 
debt incurred fince the commence- 
ment of the War) or rather fince 


ide firſt ol December 1791. 


The ſum for which intereſt was 
found in the courfe of the year 


1795, amounted to 3,594,000. 
becauſe it had been the cuſtom al- 
| bay to make proviſion in the pre - 


* 


dn * 14 a!“ 


„el mod e ug 5: waer 


97670 +a * 


in e 


+ - £-5,500,060 


2) * 


ing; year as far. a8 + rhay be ealeu- 
lated ; to tHat-muſt now be added 
1,649,000] of navy debt a 
incurred 
mT: next ſtated what debt it might 
be found neceſſary ſo incur, fup- 
. poſing the war to continue to-the 
31ſt of December 1796. He nad 
mentioned it before Chriſtmas as 
likely to amount to 3, 5%, dool. 
but as that debt had ſtretched: out 
by the operation of unfor 
cauſes to the amount of above 
1,600,000l. more than was then 
expected, the other additional ex- 
pences of the preſent yea be eſti- 
L 2 mated 
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mated at 1, 1,550,000. which, in 
addition to the former computation 
of 2,500,0001. would produce a na- 
vy debt, up to the bel of Decem 
ber 1596, of 4,000,0001.; and he 
further remarked, that though he 

had ſtated a farther increaſe of tire 
extraordinaries of the army to the 
amount- of 1,200,000l. yet, if un- 
der all the circutnſtances a further 
inereaſe ef $800,00al. ſhould be 
unexpectedly incurred, he begged 
to inform the committee that there 
were reſources to provide for the 
whole amount. 

He next obſerved, that, as it be» 
came neceſſary, under the preſent 
circumiſtances, to diminiſh the un- 
funded debt, by taking 3, 500,000l. 
in exchequer bills ont of the market, 
it became alſo neceſſary to borrow 


that ſum. Intereſt for this ſum, to 
the amount of three and a half per 
cent, had been provided alrediy; 
but in order to fund this debt, | 


was heceſſary to provide two and a 


half per cent. to make up the det. 
ciency of the intereſt; this two and 
a half per cent. upon 3,500,000, 
v/ould amount to 87, fool. 

There was one more contingent 
ſervice which he mentioned a 
likely to occur in the preſcat year: 
this was a probable allowance cf 
, ooo, oco for bounties on corn to 
be imported. He told the commit. 
tee that he had no doubt but thit 
we might now look annually to the 
Eaſt India company for the 500,000. 
which had been ſet down as the 
eſtimated participation of the 1 
lic in their profits. 


From the foregoing heads, the ſum to be — charged 1 8 tle 


country was as fo 


lows ; 


The intereſt of the ſum of 2, Foo, ocol. of ſervices added 
to thoſe in his former ſtatement, including the one per 


cent. towards the ſinking fund, was £150,000 
The difference of the intereſt on the navy debt unfunded 
was - 99,400 
Intereſt on the b e of navy debt 240,000 
The difference of the intereſt on "the ſum of 3, $00,000). of | 
exchequer bills above the rate of intereſt monly pro- 
vided for them — $7,509 


Making all together the annual ſum to be provided for by 


taxes, of $75,999 


— — 


And the amount of the money to be raiſed by loan in 0 to make 
. the operation immediate for the benefit of the gommercial world, and 
to be appropriated in the manner which he had ſtated, was this: 


The amount of the mene ſervices for the year 


1796, was 2, 500,909 
The fum of exchequer bills to be * from the banks 
or from the market, was - 13, $00,000 
The ſum of navy bills to be. bought fromthe bank was 500,900 
And the ſum tobe Fepaia che bank for the advance they 
had made in exCliequer dills on the ſecurhy of the con- 
ſolidated fund, was 14 * ' 7,000,000 
Making together the ſum to be borrowed by a new * vi of F. 7. 00. 


ä 


The 
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00 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
fated to the committee the terms 


upon which he had been enabled 
to raiſe ſo large a {um of money as 


this ſecond loan of ſeven millions 
2 a half. Theſe were as fol- 
o-: 


{120 0 z per cent. conſols at 671. amounting to L£-$0 9 a 


25 0 0 


en er- to 


By this been. he ſaid, the bonut 
was only 11. 1 d, the leaſt, he 
believed, that 6X ever b been given 
for any loan in this country. 

To this was to he added half the 
uſual diſcount, in. conſequence of 
the more rapid payment of inſte! 
ments, which were all to be come 
pleted in half a year Irom the pre» 
bun time, The amount of the 
diſcount, which might he ſtated at 
tie rate of 2 3 per cent. per, annum, 
or at the rate of about II. 78. be- 
ing aided to the ſurplus, above the 
ſt.te of the fub asm de, in the 
whole, a bonus of zl. "6s." 


which this money was. raiſed ge. 
monſtrated the lowriſting ſtate f 
our reſources, and the confidence 


of the monie d men. He faid; the 


imports and exports in- the mo 
flouriſhing year of peace in this 
country, in 1792, amounted to 


eg odor and in the year 1795, 


the third year 'of the war, they 
amoynted to 27, 70% l. This, 


he ſaid,” went beyond the thegre- 


tical ſpechlations of gentlemen on 
the other de of the hoyſe, and 
ſpoke the true ſtate of the a 


to Europe and to the whole w 1 67 


inted o the ſinking 


As an increaſi ng ſum of N 
d een wk ee Ave to 
waned for rpetual tax of 

for th Gee of this 


per cent. reduced at 66l. * 
x 6 chaſe annuities, which at 125 years pur- 
— 


d. He 
conteuded that then faäcil y "with. 


i16 10 0 
„ 
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war, and convert it into an annu- 
ity that muſt be redeemed in 40 or 
o years, He could not, he ſaid, re- 
fiſt the impulſe he felt to ſhew that 
nothing ſhould diſcourage us fro 

per ſevering in a war whoſe end br 
landable, and which involved our 


deareſt A moſt complicated in- 


teteſts. He did not mean to allude 
to a late tranſaction, the propofat 
of Mr. Wickham to the direQory z 
but he was convinced, from the 


 abje& "manner in which the re- 


ſources of this country had been 
ſtated by gentlemen, that the ene- 
-confrdeved them elves warrant- 
ed» in keeping up their haughty 
tone, in dictating terms to this 
country. He pointed out the ru- 
ined ſtate of the finances of France, 
and concluded by exclaiming, 
*& The ultimate iſſue of the conteit 
muſt be glirious, if we are not want- 
ing to. ourſelves! We ſhail, by the 
bleſſing of 1 deliver oux- 
ſelves from the worſt of dangers, 
and at the ſame time tranſmit to 
poſterity a moſt vſeful leſſon, that 
a bankrupt, turbulent, and lawleſs 
nation, cannot meaſure itſ-1f with 
the ſpontaneous and well-regulat- 
ed conduct of a free and loyal 
country!!!“ 
The ſubject of the ſecond bud - 
produced a long and ardent de- 
ite. Mr, Grey took the Jead on 


the oppolitioa 1 of the 


Li 
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He Neid, that if Mr. Pitt bad come 


forward to ſtate that by a diminution 


of the expence of the, public ſer. 
vice, an alleviation of the public 
hurdens was become practicable, 
Sſtead of coming forward with a 
budget, for the q4ird, time in the 
ſpace of ſourteen months, then he 
might, with ſome 2 of Juſtice, 
ha ve aſſumed the air ge ba fo 
with which that evening he had ſo 
vainly,attempted to cover his in- 
ability, and. miſconduct, On that 
195 of humiliation, to, + country, 
e houſe had ſome reaſon? to ex- 
pect a confe on of contrition be · 
coming his fit tation. He had pep 
_ obliged, however, to Fordel 505 3 
not in words, at leaſt virtua 
in effect, that formerly he ox and 
fairly arid candidly un olded the luck 
ſtate of affairs; — to,avow tg, that 
houſe of commons which had diſ- 
miſſed, without. inquiry, every pro- 
poſition that had been tated, every 
act that had been mainzained upon 
the ſubject of e it was 
now neceſſary to MW ſome 
fare $0 een y the. ih Re de which 
the folly. of his con ad oc 
1 to ,acquieſce in bk 
exiſtence of  evils,, which, but for 
the prudent conduct of others 
might have produced the moſt fa. 
tal conſequences. 

. The bank, by withdrawing thejr 
diſcounts, 2 orced him to the de- 
clatations he had juſt made, whic 
ought to convinee the Houle of their 
error, in having repoſed ſy "cg 
plicit confidence in hs former ft: 
ments. 
that in ſome in ances ar 
ments of the chancellor of 12 ex- 
chequer, reſpecting the figuriching 


cious. It was no un common 
tice, to prevent miſtakes, for mer- 
| Chants to enter the” goods. —_ 


«, * 


a el 4 W 


4 17 72855 
Mr. Grey then 5 02 Þ 


re he 
az ob lige. e recaurie lo 
new. 575 1 of raiſing 
ſtate of our commerce, were f K h To 
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they export, | oftener than once; and 
n was ts 4 + n. conſidera- 
tion, a 10, that amount of the 
exports was. cok erably increaſed 


by.the XPS n 1 5 of abs Ky ell, 
py reaſo ad would 
— Prom 51 wt 35 25 . the 
bouſe e at, fir migh apt to con. 


clude. wy; Gre at might be, 
an increaſed commerce afforded no 
excuſe for, an increaſed extrava. 
NGF. ; nor, would it ever. ſuper. 

e nece impoſed upon 
8 'bouſe of 14 into * 
amount and the fairneſs of the 
burden to which their conſtituents 
were ſubjected. 

Mr. Grey then proceeded to take | 
notice, of the, expences incurred 
ſince the opening of the budget, 
and the means which had been 
propoled for defrayin them, With 
regard to the tax. an dogs, as a ſub- 
ſtitute for one on cottons, if it 
5 75 produce 199,000 a year, he 

had ng ob 85 Bet to its taking effect. 

Je was ſtruck with ſurpriſe at the 

imates,, for unprovided ſervices, 

which bag occurred ſince the lat 
Vudget, The additiqnal extraor- 
digaries of the arm Fete, eſtimated 

" 535,000]. he” emayd 5 for the 

ae at 1 the 1 

e C 1. 
the. 8. e the $i! lit, a- 
83 from tums applied to ſecret 


and the 
| 181 at 
to 


ho 
Pre 1 55 


oo 
+, 1 275 LA the. ex- 


11955 received 15 ja of unpar- 
Hel. 125 th 


del 


e, came 
forward wi 57 5 To hich he 
Alfred the oule, and "the: country 
that he had made abundant pot 
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Gon for all the expences of the en- 
ſuing year. Since that time no un- 
foreſeen neceſſities had ariſen, no 
new demands had occurred, to juſ- 
tify the impoſition of freſh burdens 
upon the people. Mr. Grey then 
went into an examination of the 
ſtatement which Mr. Pitt had given 
of the unfunded debt, in which he 
inted out much fallacy and error. 
In 1794, he faid, there was funded 
about 1,500,000. - and in 1795, 
1,600,000]. and on the ziſt of 
December laſt, there remained due 
for navy ſervice, 12,335,000l. in- 
cluding 10,3 50,0001. ' incurred in 
the courſe of the laſt year': fo that 
though the taxes proved às produc- 
tive as was e ed, there would 
be left unprovided for; inftead of 
1,640,000l, near 7,000,000l. This 
event, however, reſted upon the 
ſuppoſition of the taxes auſwering 
the miniſter's: expectation; whic 
was much to be doubted. ' He urved 
that the expectations of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer upon the 
produce of the wine tax were un- 
warrantably high; he thought that 
2s much wine would not be cori- 
ns 
He next called upon the com- 
mittee to $0 into'an inquiry into 
the ſtate of the finances, and faid, 
that if the honourable gentleman, 
inſtead of fine fpeeches,*would only 
furniſh him with a few papers, he 
would pledge himfelf to ſhew, not- 


withſtanding the enormous loan of 


twenty-five millions which lad 
deen voted, that he had not pro- 
vided intereſt for the ontftandiug 
debt. He then re-ſtated Whtit be 
had obſerved on a former gccaſion 
reſpecting a peace eſtab 0 ment, 
which might now be eſtimated 
at twenty-two millions. Now 
let us conſider fora nipment,” ſaid 
Mr. Grey, „the means we have 
0 ſupport this eſtabliſhment,” The 
") 7 


4 


net produce of the taxes laſt year 
imotnted to 1 5,935,8561. -whichz 
together with the land and malt; eſ- 
timated at about 3, ooo, oo. will 
make out a ſtanding annual reve- 
nue of . ſtill leaving 
2,500,000l. a year to be provided 
for by annual permanent taxes,” — 
He deprecated compariſons between 
the ſituation of this country and 
that of France, as infallibly leading 
to error, as a means which had de- 
luded the people -of this country 
into a conteſt, conducted without 
ability, and not to be terminated by 
the preſent miniſters with honour. 
He concluded with pledging him- 
ſelf to the houſe, if they would go 
into a4 committee of inquiry, to 
prove that the intereſt. of the public 
debt, to à great amount, ſtill re- 
mained nnprovided for. * 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied to feveral of the obſerva- 


tions made by Mr. Grey. The 


latter had aſſerted that the navy 
debt incurred in 1795 amounted to 
near 10,000, 000l. Mr. Pitt main- 
tamed/ that ĩuſtead of Lach increaſe, 
the ſums incurred for that period 
amounted only to 6, ooo, oool. the 
intereſt of Which had been pro- 
vided for. The navy debt for 1796, 
the miniſter calculated at 4, oo, oool. 
but Mr. Grey eſtimated it at double 
that ſum. This was a propoſition 
to which Mr. Pitt could not agree; 
but allowed there might be /ome 
darſatio in the navy debt, more or 
leſs, not; however, to an amount 
ſs great as 4, oo, oool. He called 
the attention of the houſe to the 
prohibition of the diſtilleries, which 
dochſioned a falling off, on an a- 
verate, of one · third of rhe duties; 
hut this accidemaldefalcation would 
be retrieved; and the duties, on the 
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concluded with entering into a de- 
tail to ſne that Mr. Grey had miſ- 
calculated the probable peace eſta- 
bliſhment, and vaguely aſſerted that 
there were reſources ſufficient to 
anſwer all future demands which 
could be foreſeen. | 
Mr. Fox ſupported, with his 
uſual ability, the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion as Mr. Grey, and agreed 
with the generality of the excep- 
tions taken by him to the ſtate- 
ments of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He ſaid that much vehe- 
mence of language had been em- 
ployed upon — occaſions to 
ſhew to that houſe the deſperate 
ſituation of the French finances; 
The miniſter had exclainied, „ Hear 
what the French ſay themſelves, 
and ſee whether they are not in 
their laſt agony !'”” The houſe had 
been told © that the French were 
not on the verge but in the 
gulph of bankruptcy,” God for- 
bid, ſaid Mr. Fox, that we 
ſhould fight a country under the 
hope, and no other, that ſuch a 
country was in the gulph of bank- 
ruptcy: nothing could be obtained 
from ſuch a conteſt. By ſuch 
folly we had added to the capital 
of our enormous debt from thirty 
to forty millions in the courſe of 
little more than a year. Theſe 


very people of France who were in 


the gulph of bankruptcy a long 
time ago, had made it neceſſary for 
the miniſter to borrow 5,000,000]. 
more in the courſe of one ſeſſion 
than he ſaid he had occaſion for 
when he brought forward the ſum- 
mary of the public expenditure. 
Mr. Fox took notice alſo of the 
arrears which government had in- 
curred in various branches of the 
public ſervice. He underſtood, that, 
even in the ſmalleſt penſions, go- 
vernment were in arrear. Even 
the miſerable pittance which was 


tfleman's only 
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allowed to the French emigrants, 
who exiſted from day to day upon 
that pittance, and whom we had 
ſo ſcandalouſly deluded, was not 
punctually paid. 

Mr. . Alderman Newnham roſe, 
not to, oppoſ any part of the mi. 
niſter's ſpeech, but to make ſome 
obſervations upon the loan. It 
was to all intents and purpoſe, 
and contrary to the approved ſyſ. 
tem, a Aut up and cloſe loan, x 
competition had been, to his own 
knowledge, offered by fifteen or fix- 
teen reſpectable houſes in the city; 
and they had received no aiſwer, 
nor any reaſon why their offen 
were not attended to. Meſſrs. Boyd 
and Benfield ſeemed to have 1 
ſort of claim from the terms of 
the former. loan; but while they 
infiſted on this claim for them ſelves, 
they denied it to others who had 
been - ſubſcribers to the former 
loan; thus refuſing to perlons 
equally entitled what they claimed 
to:themfelyes 2. 

Mr. Grey approved of what had 
fallen from the alderman; and, to 
uſe a faſhionable.phraſe, he thould 
like to know when the Lean Leni. 
athan was to be ſatisfied, or how 
long he was to have. loans upon his 
own terms. Mr. Grey here 4. 
luded once more to the difference 
between Mr. Pitt and him, on the 
amount of the.peace-eftahliſhment, 
the navy debt, and the rifappli- 
his. ſtatements. were, eſtghiiſhed by 
facts, and ae gurable geg 

2 Xx Fakes it Anh 
ee n eee 
vated by bar ann rst for any ſpec 
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of lay of appropriate, it to ay 
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W to be ſubject to/an impeach 
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-ontended, that, upon the event of 


peace, new taxes would be neceſ- 
ſary for more than three millions; 
and, inſtead of the uſual peace eſta- 


bliſument of ſeventeen millions, 
he could prove, did not the lateneſs 
of the hour prevent him, that our 
future peace eſtabliſhment would 
amonnAto no leſs a ſum than twen- 
tr-three millions. 

General Smith aſſerted that the 
kaſt- India company would not be 
able to pay annually the ſum of 
$02.0001. He alſo pointed ont the 
ſprit of diſobedience and diſcon- 
tent which had been generated in 
the army in the Eaſt-Indies by our 
late regulations. - 

Mr. ſecretary. Dundas faid, that, 
when the Eaſt-India finances came 
under diſcuſſion, the general would 
have a. fair oppor:unity of ſtating 
the inability under which he ſup- 
poſed the Eaſt-India company to 
labour, He denied the other inſi- 
nations thrown out reſpeAing'the 
diſpoſition of the army in that 
country, SH 

The reſolutions were at len:th 
put, and agreed to without a divi- 
hon, and the report ordered to be 
received on the following day. 

On the 19thof April, previous to 
the report of the committee of 
ways and means being brought 


up, Mr. Grey roſe to aſk ſome 
ex ions. the paymaſter 
ot the forces reſpecting the ex- 
pence of barracks. He 


tound it ſtated that 314,000]. had 
deen employed entirely in this ſer- 
vice, in Great Britain, Guerniey, 
and Jerſey.” And yet he ſaw a kind 
— drawn in the accounts 
ween barracks and tempora 
darracks. He found — 


of Guernſey and Jerſey put at 
64,0001. and agreeable to the fort of 


\bſervations made upon the ſtate of 
the finances by Mr. Grey, and 
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diflinion alluded to, only about 
goool. had been ſtated as, the, exe. 
pence of temporary barracks., In 
tue ſame way in England, out of 
250,000]. expended, he only found 

9,5ool. put under the head of tem- 

porary barracks. The exceſs muſt 

theretore have gone in ſupport of 

permanentbarrac ks. He ſaid he could 

not reſt ſatisfied with the official 

returns made to the houſe. Forty- 

eight thouſand pounds had been ſub- 

matted in' February laſt, as the ex- 

tra-expences from June 1792 to 

December 1795: and afrerwards 

an account was brought forward, 
amounting to 243,099k as the ac- 

tual extra- expence of 1796. 

To theſe obſervations Mr. Steel 
replied, that out of 314g,000]. given 
in eſtimates, £46,000}. had been 
expended in tempozaty«cbarracks in 
England, together with g000l. of 
contingent expencęs, la Guern- 
fey and Jerſey, for the ſeme article, 
64;000l- ambunting in the whole 
to the ſum effimdted!ts Theſe ac- 
counts were furnithed in conſe- 
quence of his orders to the barrack - 
maſter p and he;aduldimor further 
account fortheiriuucooracy,though 
he was reqdy to cwoſeſsis own be» 
heb that they were fair and accu- 
rate. He obſerved that he might, 
confiftently with his place, decline 
giving any aniwer to the queſtidns 
which had heen put to him, if he 
did not feel himſelf called upon 
from reſpect to the character of 
miniſters. Mr, Grey ſuid that ano- 
ther daw-he ſhould have occaſiou to 
go at large into the buſineſs. 

Mr. Hobart then brought up the 
report of the committee of ways 
and means; and, upon the firſt 
reſolution being put; Mr. William 
Smith -ſtated that he- intended to 
have made ſome obſervations upon 
the terms of the loan the preceding 
night, but was prevented by the 

| length 


lengti ; olf time occupicd; by other 
entlemen. He argugd: hat- dhe 


rgaju-tor the oli loan, for ſo) it 
| Ya 140 de diſtinguiſhed, alabough 
o recently contracted for, was half 
z million unfavourable, to;the pub- 
ic, inaſmuehſas three per cent. more 
was given to the, contractors than 
another gentleman. would have tak- 
en it at, and the; 6anus 4ypon:it was 
exactly 3 per tent, more than upon 
this ſecond Jaan. It was neceſſary 
to inquire unger what circumſtan- 
ces both the loans; werg bargained 
for, that the profit. ſheuſd be ſo 
much more at one time than ano- 
ther. If the parties wha pyechaſe 
a loan give leſs far, one in, April 
than they did in the preceding De- 
cember, it was neceſjary to account 
for it. A premium of ſeven per 
cent. came out in the market upon 
the loan bargained fot in Decem- 
ber, w hout any riſe in the, funds. 
It was true, the changellgr, of, the 
exchequer had given-the market, a 
temporary riſe, by bringing down 
the king's meſſage immediately aſter, 
the loan was contracted; iforz, but 
_ this favourable. heps-.was of, ſhort 

duration; and at the time the NEW 
loan was. made, the. hope, which 
had been afloat ever fince, was en- 
tixely deftroyed by the anſwer of 
the; directory reſpecting; peace. 
Mr. Smith uſed many ſtrong and 
urgent arguments, to prove that a 
better bargain upou the old loan 
might have been made; that, if 
miniſters had gone to open com- 
petition upon the old loan, they 
might have: had it taken pff their 
hands by the very ſame contractdrq, 
on the identical. terms they had 
taken, this /laſt loan. 
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Mr. Pitt ſajd; he was extremely 
happy to find- that the merit of the 
preſent loan received the appro- 
bation of ſo nice a critic ; and there- 
fore, ſince they were unanimous, he 


« 


* 
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eoncluded, the beſt way would he 
to put. their, unanimity into prac, 
tice, and paſs the reſolution, Re. 
ſpectlug the terms of the former 
loan, he was guided in his judy. 
ment by a general view of the cir. 
cumftances::exiſting at the time, 
Thoſe, circumſtances were ſuch u 
induced him to give the contracton 
a higher bonzs upon the loan of 
December. He was aware of the 
reſerve of unfunded debt, and lad 
ſome idea of an imperial loan, 
whence he had expected a fall in 
the ſtocks from one and a half to 
two per cent. which certainly would 
have been the caſe, if his majeſty 
meſſage bad not arrived at the time 
it did, and of which he had then 
no apprehenſion. This made the 
difference hetween that loan of 
eighteen millions, and the preſent 
eng of feven and a half. If he had 
known beforehand that the ſtocks 
had fhews.a tendency jto rife, he 
ſbogld certainly have made, the 
premium, geis. 9996 5447 
Mr. Francis noticed ip pointed 
terms the 4wo acts of parliament 
which; had been paſled in that 
ſeſſion, to enable government to 
Wye 3, c ονοh, exchequer bills, to 
replace: dhe ſame amount held by 
the;bank,; t is no, ſaid he, 
4 found neceſſary to relieve the bank 
from · this lod; and monxy is raiſed 
by the preſent loan ta pay off thc 


34500,0001uzxghequen bills, which 


The. bank hald. This, then, makes 


te, iſſue of that ſum in exchequer 
bills, acting ie the two former 
acts o parls dient, unner eſſuy for 
that n \He,hen;contenc 
ed that ag theſe act, being made 
this ſeſſion, cnuld not be repeater 
the miniſtere might, ſtill iſſue this 
ſum in exchequer bills, for fervics 
which: wert not in the contem- 
platioq,; of;th+t houſe. He there 
tore binted: at a papllamentaey of 
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grit over the poſſible exerciſe. of 
uch a powet. Mr. Grey alſo urged 
the dangerous tendency of ſuch a 
power Ti the hands of the miniſter. 
Mr. Pitt, in rep, faid, that to re- 
move all ſuſpK ion, A clauſe might 
de inſerted in the prefent loan bill, 
ar a reſolution moved to a ſimilar 
effect. The firſt reſolution paſſed, 
The other reſolutions of the 
emmittee were then read; and 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Roſe, and Mr. Ho- 
bar, ordered to prepare aud bring 
in bills upon the fame. © 5 
On the 21ſt of April, the bill for 
the better regulation of hats was 
read a firſt time, and ordered to be 
read a ſecond time the next day. 
The houſe on the 26th' reſolved 
itlelf into a committee on this dill; 
and it- was determined, that, after 
the 5th of April 1797, every perſon 
wearing a hat with the lining un? 
ſtamped ſhould be liable to a pe- 
nalty, A clauſe was drought up, 
by which the owner of a hat is 
compelled to prove that his, hat 
paid the duty. n N. 
Several debates took place in the 
commons upon the dog-tax bill, in 
the courſe of which; Mr. Sheridan 
in a ſtrain of the moſt pron 
vit and jrony;/ amuſed the houſe 
for a' conſiderable time upon this 
ſubject. $Y 25193 ; 0; Welt: n DNL 1 
Mr. Roſe, on the 2 5th of April, 
obſetved, there was an irregularity 
in the wine@y! bill; which would 
perhaps tender it /neceffary to with- 
fraw-it, and to introduce à new 
dill.” A _clayfe; reſpecting auctio- 
ders. felling wine had been b 
wiſtake inſerted in the bill, with- 
out 'khe conſent ef the houſe. 
He ud intended to have obviated 
this by inſerting a new elauſe; but 
8 the nec eſſar form was not ob- 
ſerved, - he- movetl- for leave to 
Withdraw the pill, The bill was 
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withdrawn, and a new one ordered 
t be brought in. ahnen 
On the 5th of May, 2 
ta the houſe reſolving itſelf into æ⁊ 
committee on the above bill, Mr. 
Grey faid he ſhould mention ſome 
rticulars which had come to his 
nowledge, reſpecting the conduct 
of revenue officers; in the mode of 
collecting the additional duty on 
wine. He conceived there was no 


authority whatever of ſufficient 


power legally to enſorce the pay- 
ment of dutles about to be levied 
by an act of partiament; until ſuch 
act had paſſed into a law; yet he 
was informed, and ſrom good au- 
thority, that upon the arrival at 
Leith of the ſbip Peggy, belohging 
to Mr. Murray, laden with Spaniſh 
wines, the additional duty upon 
one ton of Port had been demanded 
and pad. He mentioned! a fmilat 
circumſtance whith had happened 
at Briſtol; He thought ſuth caſes 
demabded the fertdiiy attention of 
the Hdaſe, usr they were (certainly 
unjuſtikubſe irrheg higheſt degree. 
Thbugh it füigbeihe right fer bills 
too have © retreſ pech witw in 
ſome inſtances, t Was nevereheleſs 
highly denfetou9/to:th8tprinciples 


of the confilitufion, and thetiberty 


of theſndjeQ for that tetrofpe&ion 
_ revizus tothe bill being 
110 Kid be had 6bfervel 

with ve egncern, the latitude in 
which miniſters had indulged them - 
ſelves of latey in diſpenung with the 
laws of their country; and it eer- 
tainly was the incumbent duty of 
the hohſe of commons tod watch 
their co with a jealous eve. 
Theſe abſervations brought on a 
converſation between Mr, Sheridan 
and the chancellor of the'-exche- 
quer, in which the former obſerved, 
that ' when the bill went into.a 
committee, he ſhould. propoſe'twy 
| amend- 
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amentments, one for taking the 
ſock of private perſons, and the 
other for inſertifigtin the blank, for 
the commencement of the operation 
of the tax, the /r7th of July. The 
houfe then went into a committee 
an the billy when, upon the queſ« 
tion being put, that the tax ſhould 
eommence on 17th of April, 1796, 
Mr. Sheridan oppoſed it, and moved 
the amendment he had mentioned; 
but it was negatived : after which 
the original date (17th of April) was 
agreed to and inferted, The other 
clauſes then paſſed: the committee. 


On the 11th of May the chancel- 


lor of the exchequer'brought up a 
clauſe, which had been Tug 7 
Mr. Sheridan on a former Nav t 

all wines paying duty, and import: 
ed into Great Britain after the 1th 
of April laſt, up to the firſt day of 


Auguſt, ſhould pay the ſame by in- 


fialments ; and he moved that this 
clauſe ſhould pe added to the bill as 
a rider ;, which was agreed to. 
The three new tax hills which 
the mipiſtex brought forward in 


Eonſequente of his fecond budget, pre 


were gll paſted into, laws without 
awy further Alteration, a few day! 
before the eohcluſion of the ſeflign, 
The obſervations uf lord Auck- 
land, as ſtated li the preceding chap» 
ter, provoked in the houſe of peers 
a ſtill more ſevere and extenſive in- 
quiry into the ſtate of the finances 
than the ſubject had undergòne in 
the commons. On the toth of May 
the earl o Moira, recurring to the 
compariſon inſtituted by lard Auck- 
land between the publichcircum- 
Hances'in the . A; and 
17985, ſtated, that from exami- 
nation he Rad been confirmed in his 
original idea, that the noble lord 
was either erroneous in his data, 
or falſe in his deductions. In the 
æbſence of his lordſliip, he was ob- 


1 


© 4 
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and the proſpect 


liged to refer to a copy of th 
ſpeech printed by his authoriy, 
There could, he contended, be ng 
fair compariſon drawn between th 
finances and reſources of the coun. 
try in 1783 —4, and the year 179; 
the ſituation and circumſtance; q 
which were widely different. Dii 
any man ſuppoſe that the pexy 
eſtabliſhment at the end of the wx 
would be brought 'within the com. 
aſs of fifteen millions? It certain 
ly would not. His lordſhip, after 
entering into an elaborate examim. 
tion of the articles of finance ent 
re ſources, proceeded to the conk. 
deration of the ſtatement made by 
lord Auckland, with which he hal 
cloſed his comparative account, 
* Amount of revenue (including 
the land and malt) below the con 
puted expenditure on a peace eſtz 
bliſhment of 15 millions — 783 
2,000;0col,. | 17 
»Ditto, abu the computed er 
penditure on à ſimilar peace e ſtab lig. 
int, tk the addition of increaſt 
charges for the debt incurred Þy ti 
* - eee rar 
fi. C omparing th&iexcets of! 705 
with the deficieneylof 1783, the di 
Jerence of reſburee in favour of the 
latter period 'woutd- 584,400,000!" 
-. The words |below'and: ubove, B 
lordſhip ſaid, was what he did no 
-underſtand, © He dwelt with mud 
force upon the importance of pit 
liament continually dxamining the 
ſtate of the finances}*and:alked fi 
an explanation of whar-had appet- 
ed to hi ſo unſatisfactory. 
Lord Grefiville profeſſed the ut 
moſt readineſs at all times to ente 
into à diſcuſſion e 
6 e the proſperity of our finance 
prove the pro 8 proſpenh 
The ſtatements, he averred, wet 
founded on indiſputable data, 4 
the inferences from them m_ 


F the 
orig, 
be ng 
n the 
*0Un- 
705 
des of 
Di 
deact 
1 
com. 
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dle and juſt. - He reverted to the 
ommittee formed in 1791, to exa- 
ine the public accounts; and the 
port of that committee was, that 
e amount of the permanent tax- 
independent of the land and 
alt, would be annually thirteen 
illions and a half; and this had 
ace been confirmed by facts. In 
he courſe of the laſt three years, 
lis lordſhip ſaid, the amount of the 
zermanent taxes, independent of 
e land and malt, amounted on an 
rerage to thirteen millions ſeven 
undred and ſixty- four thouſand a 
:ar; the old taxes had, his lord- 
ip ſtated, reached the ſum at which 
hey were eſtimated, and in many 
aſtances had exceeded their eſti- 
tes, | 
The earl of Moira referred to the 
apers on the table, to prove that 
he permanent taxes, including land 
nd malt, amounted to eighteen 
lions and a half. The annual 
xpenditure of the peace eſtabliſh- 
ent, as ſtated by the committee 
f 1791, was fifteen millions and a 
half: to this was to be added two 
lions and a half, the intereit of 
money borrowed in the preſent war 
up to April 5th, 1795; fo that the 
exceſs was only half a million, and 
there was no proviſion made for the 
annual million appropriated to the 
extinction of the national debt, and 
fro bundred thouſand pounds a- 
dore that ſum; to which was to be 
added 800,000l. for the ſeven mil- 
lons which the miniſter borrowed 
in his ſupplementary budget. There 
was manifeſtly then a deficit of 
1,500,000l, and he could prove a 
daily decreaſe, in THe. different 
branches of the reveudé, particu- 
larly the cuſtoms. He thoughz tie 
miniſter had acted prudently in 
keeping back the 308, oool. from the 
Laſt India company, and the lotte- 
t, Which was eftimated at 3J<0,090l, 
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As to the firſt, he was not certain 
the company had yet paid à ſhil- 
ling, or would be able this year ; 
the ſecond bartered the morals. of 
the people for revenue. The ſtate- 
ments of lord Moira were combated 
dy lords Hawkethury and Coven- 
iny and ſupported by the marquis 
0 Lanſdowne and the earl of Lau- 
derdale, the latter of whom gave 
notice of a further inveſtigation of 
the ſubject, which he had only de- 
ferred till the committee of ſupply 
was cloſed, that the whole expendi- 
ture of the year might be known, 
On the 13th of May, in purſu- 
ance of this notice, the earl of Lau- 
derdale addreſſed the lords in a 
ſpeeeh of the greateſt ability and 
the niceſt financial calculation 
ever ſubmitted to that houſe. The 
war expenditure of the laſt year 
amounted, his lordſhip obſerved, 
nearly equal to the whole im- 
ports and exports in 1787, viz. to 
the ſum of 31,867, 438l. Since the 
commencement of the war, taxes 
had been laid upon various articles, 
on which, for the ſake of revenue, 
the duties had been lowered, a- 
mounting to the ſum of 1, 952, oool. 
His lordſhip mentioned the fatal ef- 
fects of derangement in finance 
upon the interior policy of every 
overnment ; the ſhare which it. 
bad in the fall of Rome; and its 
recent effects in the French revo- 
lution. Uahappily for this country, 
the money voted by eſtimate in the 
three laſt years of the war, had far 
exceeded what was voted in the 
ſame period in the war with Ameri- 
ca, France, Spain, and Holland; and 
the votes of credit and extraordina- 
rĩes had been carried to a ſtiil great- 
er exceſs. In three years, end- 


ing 1780, the war expence was 
27, 16% pl. In three years, includ- 
ing 1795, the expence voted by 
eſtimate was ab2ve 35,514,090). ; 

ae 
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The money voted ot eſtimate was, 
II 25578, . 7, 816, 80 0 


. 8,0977697 bl! 
1 91 Zi 1780, 10,346,111 ; 


x 1 * n 
n 9106! 0111 - 16340 
1 


— 
Datal . 25, 160,647 10 111 
+84 40 1164 6 gira 
344th 9H Gli) cgarton lt 
The money voted'dn/eftimate was, 
J 13% 4% 7% %% 
910 Ne 1128 22 miclion. 
; 317952) 2 16.90%) 


(un fy, 
W or 5, 4 £29 tl! 
ey Totgp K * 14,601 9020 
mov at loco,con,;: on Inyo 
#1 1'Phe:refult- ofthis, this»loraſhip : 
ohſarved, was that the total a. 

mou. of unc ſtimated fe apende in 
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the three aſt; years had riſen tu an 


.1:excets of more than twelre millions. 
Pb expences of: the American war, 
to che gear iy go, amaunted to fiſty- 


three millions : but we have now to 
-zegret! that in: the preſent we have 


erxated an addition ta our funded 


2 
* 
, 
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1 % 
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. 


I 795% 21 $127.84910 
5111 MIEQRIH> NN 
4 Total 431,386, 730 

13 opp irn 
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debt, of ninety. three millions, and 


H AND 


Money without eſtimate w 
1 I yg . , v9 f 
1x 99941 1 0579%874 


1 0% 11 


Total 9, 1804 * 
i lo t e- 
182 12361 J. wi ) 2. Jos 
Money withont eſtimate was, 
II 1793, 6570272 
14 1794, „ 10%f8 548 
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ins 0 omg 
the ĩmportation of cotton woc, 
the exports to India, and a com- 
pariſon of the permanent tuez 
were, his lordſhip ſtated, erroneous, 
The eftimates of the navy debt 
were, he contended, taken at a 
unfair point of time (Dec. 178; 
and May, 1796). Had the con- 
pariſon been made between the in. 
uy debt olitſtanding Dec. 1783, and 
Dec. 1 595} the houſe would kave 


, 


loaded ithe people with the. addi- ſeen," that if at the former period it 


\ _ ſum af 4, 500,0001, annually. - 
-Under ſuch:circumſtances he had 


deen aſtoniſhed to ſee a conſoling 
ſtatement comparing the years 
1 1795 —56, and 4783-4. HMis lord- 
hip contended that theſe calcula- 
tious were not fairly taken at cor- 
reſponding periods, but as deſt 


+  funted the 1 of deluſion. 
Wich reſpect to the ar ats de- 
duced from the increaſe of exports 
and imports, he thought from the 


ab 45, 50 000l. it amounted atthe 


latter to 13, 80050 00l. and the pto- 


bable amount at the end of 1796 
would be 13,990,000]; In compi 
inge the bank advances to the public 
ins the . years: 1 793 and 1796, the 
eſtimate, he obſerved, had recurred 
to as piivare' ae count; had it been 
confitied tothe public account, !! 
would have ſheun that the advanct 
on the 12th of September 179; U 


mounted to r1,800,000t ; Dec. 9 


preſent circumſtances of the coun- - 1799 to 123200,0001l ; and on ti! 


try, and the reduced ſtate of the 
enemy, that it was only a tempo- 


3iſt Dec. to 1 1, O00, oool; in ere!) 
inſtance exceeding the advances !! 


rary augmentation. - Nor did it 1783; in ſtating which, it had 00! 


prave any thing with regard to the 
. probable ſtate of the revenue. Their 
total value in 1795 exceeded that of 
1791 by 7, ooo, oool. yet the re- 
venue had fallen ſhort in 1795 
809,000l. The eſtimates reſpecting 


S_ 
« 3 
* 

- 


been explained whether the nav! 


bills at that time in poſſeſſion of the 
bank were included. If they were, 


to make the compariſon with a 


degree of fairneſs, there ought to be 
a turther ſum added to the balances 
9 
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in 1795, equal to the value of navy, - His lord hip cenſured in the Firſt 


bills at that time in poſſeſſion of the 
bank. The ſtatement of the un- 
funded debt was, his lord ſhip ſaid, 
totally unintelligible. It was re- 
preſented as amounting, in Januar 

1794, to 27,000,000l. — May ad, 
1796, as nothing. What then 
was become of the balance of 
11,000,000l. due to the bank, which 
had antecedently been ſtared ? Had 
the fame month in 1796 been ſe- 
lected for the compariſon, which 
had been choſen in 1784, the in- 
creaſed amount of January 1796, 
above January 1784 on the 


ar- 
ticles of navy debt, bank advances, 
arrears to the army, and the deficien- 


wy the form of  the- propoſition 
eld forthfor the firſt time, that the 
produce of the ſinking tund is to be 
deemed a diſpoſable at the 
will of partiamentj-inſtead/of being 
conſidered as forming a part of the 
neceſſary expenditure. He diſagteed 


alſo with the premiſes on which the 


propoſitioir proceeded, as he thought 
nothing could be more calculated to 
delude, than to ſtate to the country 
that there was à probability our 
peace expenditure houſd only a- 
mount to 15,9000,0001. The com- 


mittee of 1786 reported that the 


peace eſtablithment, including the 
finking fund, would be 15,478,000. 


cy of the conſolidated fund, a and that this would not be got upon 
ed, from the accounts on the table, to till 1797, eight years after the war. 
exceed by 500, oool. the total of the In rννοt, another committee declar- 
outſtanding unfunded debt, which ed they did not conceive a peacr eſta- 
was after the concluſion! bf a ſix bliſhmemt could coſt leſs than abdut 
years! war of notorious aud repro- -:6,000,000]. annually. The zve- 
bated extravagance. With reſpect rage expences from 178640 1 ht, 
to the next vrticle which had ben as, -ftattd by the committee, was 
dwelt upon, the finking fund; in 516, 84 b, 985l. Was it then pro- 
1783 the houſe, he obſexved wa habieg with the increaſed half. pay 
told there was no finking fund ; ofthe arniy and navy, the bar- 
in 1795 it was ſtated. as amounting, rack, and the numerous profuſe 
to 2, 500,000l. It, at either pe- new arrangements, that there would 
riod, a ſinking fund was talked: of / mot be an additional expenditure of 
as holding out a ſurplus, it could at ſeaſt + ,00,000l5 anal y?: His 
only tend to deceive. At both lordſhip proceeded to: controvert 
periods there was in fact a thiug the favourable ftatements made on 
called a ſinking fund: but, iuſtead a former evening by the fexxetary 


of poſſeſſing any lurplus in 4783, 
there was a loan of 12,000,000, 
in 1796 à loan of 25, 500,000l. — 
The moſt important point: which 
had been ſtated, the comparative 
amount of revenue above: and: belory 
the expenditure in 1763 and 2795, 
derived its importance from the 
fat which had been advanced, that, 
were we now to experience the 
bletings of peace, there would be 
aa actual ſurplus of 3, 400 00l. 


of ſtate. Rejectjag an appeal to 
averages, & hieh he contended was 


a leſs accurate mods ob calculation 
than in eſtimatiug the product of 


a future year, it would be- to ſup- 


poſe, that, as the ſame cauſe exiſts, 


a ſimilat diminution might pro- 
bably take place. His Jordhip 
then produced the follow ing ſtate- 
ment of what he conceived the pro- 
bable amount of the taxes. 


.. 
© © + * 


Total 


* 
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quence of the war is as great 
as it was during the laſt 


To which may be added a ſhare of the 53d week © 
Included in the new taxes what was formerly produced 


— 


by taxes on bills and receipts 


Old duties on paper, included in the new taxes 


Bounties paid to ſeamen out of the cuſtoms «+ 
Land and malt as eſtimated by the committee 


. 


. 


laid on during the (war 


Total probable receipt of revenue, excluſive of the taxes 


lis lordſhip ſtated that the loweſt 
eſtimate which he could with juſ- 
tice make of the peace eſtabliſh- 


ment was what it actually prov- 


ed on an average of five years, 
16,816,9851. To this muſt be add- 
ed 200, oool. annually voted for the 


ſinking fund, and at leaſt 500,000], 
additional peace eſtabliſhment. The 


annual peace expenditure then be- 


ing 17, foo, ol. and the annual re- 


ceipt only 1 5,500,000]. there muſt 
be a deficiency of 2, ooo, oool. To 
this too muſt be added the further 
deficiency in the taxes, which his 
lordſhip entered into a calculation 
to prove muſt be 500,000l. Ten 
millions more would, he ſtated, be 


found neceſſary even in the event 


of a ſpeedy peace: and this, if bor- 
rowed at the ſame intereſt with 
the loans of the year, would create 
a further deficiency of 600,000l, 
making in all an alarming defici- 
ency to the amount of 3, 110, oool. 


A very large ſum even of- the pre- 


ſent diminiſhed receipt would, he 


contended, be deficient in the event 
of a peace; as much of what was 
raiſed aroſe from the expences in- 
curred by the war. This he was juſ- 


tified in believing from the experi- 


ence that the revenue diminiſhed on 

withdrawing the expenditure of the 

American war, far above à million 
"Bona, 9 4 M8 


during the preſent year 


ſitions juſt laid down. 
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Total receipt of the taxes, if the diminution in conſe- 


4. 12,62 3,587 
32,000 


— 128,000 
70,000 
120,000 
2,558,000 


— — — 


- 
.- 
— 


L. 13,53, 


annually. Should it now dimiuid 
in a ſimilar proportion, it would, 
at the leaſt, create a deficiency 
of 4, 600, oool. Should the preſen; 
calamitous conteſt, however, be 
protracted another year, there 
would be a further burden 0 
nearly 2, oco, oool. But in the molt 
favourable mode of .couſidering 
the ſubject, the concluſion was, be, 
laid, ſtill inevitable, that there 
would be an annua! deficiency e 
nearly two, millions. His lordihip 
concluded by moving the tirſt oi 
fifteen reſolutions founded upon 
the calculations he had detailed to 
the houſe, _. 8 | 
Lord Auckland ſtated, that it was 
not from any .diireſpect that bt 
muſt decline examiuing the po- 
The at 
tempt would be both tedious and, 
unneceſſary; he ſhould therefor 
confine himſelf to a defence of the 
ſtatements he had formerly made. 
The reaſon he had not taken the 
2d of May 1783, inſtead of Jan. 
7, 1784, was, that be was com- 
paring our ſituation in war wich 
that of the country at the end of 
1783, when a general pacification 
had taken place. Reſpecting the 
India ſtock, the period which had 
been propoſed by the noble lord 
would have made very little dite. 
| rence; 


tene; and therefore à great ſtreſs 
had been laid on the increaſed'di- 
vidend in 1784 but if the increafe 
had not reſted on the ſolid ground 


in the end, have only dep in- 


imports having not occaſioned a 
proportionate increaſe of revenue, 
the net produce of our revenue 
was no criterion of the extent of 
our .forvign trade: but it was an 
important fact, that, in 1783, the 
value of Britiſh manufaQures ex- 

was 10, 4009, oool. and in 
1795, it had riſen to 16, 326,000], 
The ſtatement of the noble earl 
made the importation 'of cotton 
yool for the uſe of our manufac- 
tures to be four times us great as 
in the firſt years of the peace. As 
a general proof, of his ſtatement 
of the finances being exaR, lord 
Auckland obſerved that it was in 
he recollection of the houſe, that 
de annual amount of the perma- 
nent taxes, on a three years'average, 
to the 5th of June, 1796, accord- 
ng to the papers before parliament, 
ad been 13,720, 00l. and with 
de addition of one-fixth of a 53d 
week, which was 3 r,cool. amounted 
0 13,761,0001. Deducting for the 
taxes impoſed from 1784 to 1992, 
ud for other changes and improve- 
ments in the revenue during that 
pernod, 1,406;000l. the remainder 
wes 12,561,000l, With reſpe& to 


ie navy debt being given from 
. — — — from Decemt ber, it 
. ex purpoſe of the com- 
ca darative vs to exhibit our actual 
ot (vation, and to ſhew-our reſources 


ſuch as enabled us, in this advanc- 
ed period of the war, to provide for 
$,000,0001. of navy debt, and to 
reduce it as low as in a time of 
„ manner the bank 
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of e it would, 


ſtead of raifing the ſtock. As to 
the increaſe of the exports and. 


til the accumulation ſhall ampuas 


ſwer the charge 


debt had been ſtuted at 6,000,0001, 
and pot at 1 0, ol. becauſe 
proviſion had lately been made by 
parliament for funding 5,000, 
of what was then due. It would 

his lordſhip con {> be'fitan 
to ſay that the produce of the ſink - 
ing fund was not diſpoſable by par - 
liament. Leaving this, however, 
it would be found on inſpection 
that the ſtatement had aſſerted 
that the annual million, ſet apart 
in 1786, was to be inviolably ap- 


plied to the reduction of the debt 


to 4,000,000l. a year, when therg 
will revert to the diſpoſal of parlia- 
ment, taxes equal to whatever part 
of the national debt may be re- 


purchaſed by the application of 


4,000,000. a year. Ræſpecting the 
ce eſtabliſhment; il derten 
id, the ſtatement would prove that 
he had obſerved it might eventually 
exceed the ſuppoſed amount: but 
that the return of peace is likely to 
increaſe the revenue, and at any rate, 
that the computation of a ſur» 
us revenue of 4,400,000]. would 
ve near 1,000,0001; a year. In 
the details of the 'peace eſtabliſh- 
ment which the houſe had juſt 
heard, ſums were included, to the 
amount of ſeveral millions, which 
did not come within any deſcrip: 
tion of a regular peace eſtabli 
ment, The data on which the cal- 
culation for the 3, 400, oool. had been 


doubted by the noble earl, to 


think that the revenue ought to be 
eſtimated, not on an average of 
years, but from the third year of a 
war, was a ſufficient refu of its 
validity. Taking the taxes to an: 
created by the war, 
according to their eſtimate, which 
was 4,500,000l. of that ſum about 
8 ap _— re- 
min nci formed 
N * what 
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- ſinking/ 


Net produce of permanent taxes to Jan; 3, 1794, 


* * . =— 
Nl Meir 


1 Wk 1 3,94 1,009 
1 2% ,, INOS + 1. 13,802,000 
Jan. 5, 2796s = | "13,455,000 


R$ _ 
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what might be called the ſecond; were alſo included. Subject to thel 
und. The annual profit. explauations, the ſtatement in 
of the lottery, and the payment tion had been formed as follo 


i 


liament, of 


about 300,000l. for bounties to ſeamen, for the fifty. third week; for 
the produce of repealed taxes; and for ſeme fmaller particulars. 


The average of the ſum above ſtated will be about 1 3,730,000 
The land and malt ooh D 1 277285 
Annual profit by lottery «+ - _ « 250,000 
Eaſt-India payment F 00,000 
Accumulated profit of the firſt ſinking fung 00,000 

"9:11 18 7 50,000 


Amount of the ſecond finking fund , =» 


Deducting from the above; 
15, 00, cool. as a ſuppoſed: peace 
expenditure, there would remain a 
higher ſum than had been given in 
the ſtatement of the 2d of May, of 
which, as has been already — 
ed, above a, 800, oool. was conſi - 
dered as applicable to the diſcharge 
of the debt. Had the account been 
taken, as it might, on a peace 
average, the amount would have 


been 450,000l, higher. His lord - 


ſhip ended by ſtating that every 
exiſting account of our revenue 
and reſources, the flouriſhing ſtate 
of our agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, and every apparent 
evidence of internal proſperity, 
gave a confolatory and Cheerful 
picture of the ſituation and pro- 
ſpects of the Britiſi empire. 
The earl of Moira entered into 
ſeveral calculations, which ſup- 
ported the ſtatements of the earl 


2 x 
— 4. * = * 


Total, C. 18, 588,000 
of Lauderdale; and obſerved, that 
if he was accurate, the expence 
of the country certainly exceeded 
the revenue. It was not, his lords 
ſhip fajd, his intention to preſent 4 
E picture of our reſources: 

e knew them to be ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial; but every thing depended 
upon "economy and prudent mw 
nagement. ; 

rd Hawkeſbury objected 9 
taking the laſt year into a compan- 
ſon with the others, on account of 
ſeveral circumſtances which operit 
ed to diminiſh the annual produc: 
tion of the permanent revenue; ſuch 
as the diſtillers and the malt bre. 
ers ceaſing to work, from the big 
price of gtein, and the diſtreſs af 
the poorer fort of the communi! 
from the ſame cauſe. To theſe! 
drawback upon ſugars might * 
added : and of all the new taxes 
1794 and 1795, few except * he 


by 


1 £-41,198,00 


DF: 101 3:4 *:(3- ana 5 ; . 
In ſtating the laſt» year's account, an addition had been made beyont 
the amount, which appeared in the accounts laid before 
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In the preſent, could not | 
tained, | What would be the peace 


pod · wine were immediately pro- 
ductiye. The amount of the taxes 
and the- eſtimate were, he ſtated, 
in the firſt year nearly equal] in the 
ſecond, the produce exceeded the e- 
ſtimate; and u hat they might prove 
| aſrer- 


eſtabliſhment at the end of the war, 
,muſt entirely depend on the ſecu- 
tit and permanency of the treaty; 
but whatever | it was, the finking 
fund would ſtill continue to be 
paid; together with the intereſt of 
3,500,000l. at four per cent: His 
lordſhip drew a very flattering pic- 
ture of the revenue and reſources 
of the country; that one per. cent. 
leſs; was paid for intereſt than in 
ſormer wars; that in 1792 only 
twenty-nine navigation bills were 
paſſed, arid laſt year there were 
forty-ſeven-; but one hundred and 
nine: jucloſure bills in 1792; and 
.aſtyear two hundred and ſeventeen. 


Our commerce had gone to an un- 


paralleled extent, and, though de- 
ſtroyed with, Holland, had increaſed 
vith Germany, and laſt year a- 


Hunted to. fix millions. 


.. The. reſolutions. and ſtatements 


quis o Lyaldawne, and oppoſed by 
lord Grenville. Lord Lauderdale, 


in zeply,, commented upon the 


ſtatements which had been made of 


the revenue and 8 which 


* 
had materially differed in the con- 
cluſion. He contended, that the ex- 
penditure of the laſt yearof the war, 
irom the papers on the table, was 
much greater than miniſters al- 


lowed, in the navy, army, and ex- 


traordinary eſtimates; and parti- 
tularly conſidered the arrears and 


. *xtraordinaries of the ordnance as 
z novelty; as the noble duke who 
ately preſided there had left his 
.*fice without any extraordinaries 


b 7 
* 
* 


of the earl of Lauderdale were ap · 
proved and enforced by the mar- 
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to be brought againſt it. On put: 


tingtheprevious queſtion, which had 

been moved by lord Hawkeſbury, 

it was carried without a diviſion. 
The ſubject of the game laws, 


which underwent confiderable in- 


veſtigation in both the houſes of 
parliament, was introduced to the 
notice of the houſe of commons, 
February 16, by Mr. Coke of Nor- 
folk, who moved for leave to bring 


in a bill to amend the game act. 
The principal object of: 


this bill 
was to defer the commencement of 
the ſeaſon for ſhoating partridges 
till the 14th of September, in order 
to prevent injury to the farmers; 
which was carried. Mr. Curwen 
brought forward a motion for the 
total repeal. of all the game laws; 
upon which the ſubſect was warm- 
ly agitated in the houſe of com- 
mons, and the motion thrown out 
by a conſiderable majority. Little 
worthy of remark occurred, how- 
ever, in the debate, excepting the 
extraordinary and truly Jacobinical 
obſervation of the chancellor of the 


exchequer, that “ property Was the 


creature of law.? an! 
On the 18th of February, Mr. 

Wilberforce. again moved for the 

abolition of the ſlave trade, and 


prefaced the motion by aſpeech.of 


great length, and replete with every 


argument caleulated to ſupport the 


humane meafure he propoſed. He 


obſerved that the 1ft of January 
1796 was the period allotted by the 


houſe for the abolition of this in- 
famous traffi e; — that this time had 


however elapſed, and this de- 
teſtable buſineſs proceeded with 


undiminiſhed ſpirit. Independent 
of juſtice and humanity, it was, he 
obſerved, further incumbent upon 


the. legiſlature to terminate the 


trade, on account of the preſer- 
vation of our Weſt-India iſtands. 
Had the abolition- act paſſed ſooner; 
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the enemy, he ſaid, would never 
have obtained ſuch firm hold in 
Guadaloupe, Grenada, and St. Vin- 
cent's. The motion was oppoſed 
34 general Tarleton, Sir W. Lounge, 

r. Dundas, and a very conſider- 
able number of gentlemen, It 
was ably ſupported by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. ſerjeant Adair, &c. and in a 
very animated and eloquent ſpeech 
by Mr. Fox. In all its various 
ſtages, the meaſure called forth the 
whole of the talents of the houſe, 
ither in attack or defence; but 
83 adduced have been 
ſo frequently beſore the public 
during the repeated diſcuſſions up- 
on this ſubject, as to render any 
further detail of them unneceſſary. 
The real friends to humanity will 
learn with concern, that the narrow 
views of intereſt and policy pre- 
vailed over every conſideration of 
religion and juſtice, On the con- 
ſideration of the reports, general 
Tarleton moved to poſtpone con- 
Gdering the ſlave · trade abolition 
bill for four months; and the bill 
was loſt by a majority of four. 
On reading the ſlave- carrying bill, 
Mr. Wilberforce attempted to in- 
troduce a regulation of ſlaves in 
proportion to the tonnage; but, 
upon a diviſion being called for, 
and the houſe being at different 


times counted out, the number of 


members were found inadequate to 
compoſe a houfe; and the motion 
was conſequently thrown out, 

During this ſeſhon a bill was 
brought into the houfe for render- 
ing permanent the Weftminfter 
police eftabliſhment ; which, after 
much diſcufſion, was negatived; 
and an amendment, moved by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to 
continue it for five years, was 
adopted. Mr, ſerjeant Adair pre- 
ſented to the houſe a petition from 


BRITISH AND. 


to the impriſonment of their per 


the quakers, and moved for le 
to bring in a bill for their relief, a 


fons for tythes, and for making 


their ſolemn affirmation evidence i * 
criminal as well as in civil caſe, 
The bill was ably ſupported by 1 
Mr. Adair, by Mr. Wilberforce en. 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Martin, Mr. Pin "Pp: 
Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Wigley, ve 
and paſſed the houfe of commons, poſt 
but was thrown out by the lor e. 
A bill for the relief of curated” 
met with conſiderable oppoſition deal 
in the houfe of commons, from in eit 
being conſidered as a money bill"! ' 
which had originated in the uppe be) 
houfe. This objection was, hoy 1""if 
ever, removed, by recurring to cn 
variety of caſes, in which the loi de 
exerciſed the right of introduciij * 
clauſes for payment of money 
and the preſent bill certainly i ee 
not attempt to Tevy any new in © 
poſt, but merely enaRed a new di" d 
tribution! of ſums already applied bol 
by parliament to particular pi ade 
poſes. The bill therefore paſſed. chey 
Tbe earl of Moira, in the cou do er 
of the ſeſſions, brought in a bill k the | 
mitigating the rigours experience 
by debtors; which was ſtrong i d 
oppoſed by the law lords, and ri 
thrown out. On the 2d of Mw” li 
colonel Cawthorne efftered into duct 
very elaborate defence of his c te f 
duct, relative to the charges dem 
vanced againſt him by a late com unde 
martial. It was then moved n © 
general Smith, that, being fon "<2"! 
ity of ſeveral of the charges, ment 
' ſhould be expelled the bout der 
which was ſeconded by Mr. e vith 
point, jun. Mr. Wigley wie Princ 
the houſe to pauſe, and enteredin 
a very able vindication of colo My 
Cawthorne ; who was, however, s 9 


length, formally expelled. 
Gn the — May the feſſol 
was Cloſed, as uſual, by a * 


from the throne, which the reader 
vill ind in our Public Papers *; and 
oa the following day the parliament 


ws diſſol ved by proclamation. 


Thus terminated a parliament, 
concerning whoſe conduct a more 
impartial and a more unanimous 
renlict may be expected from 
poſterity, than from the preſent 

e. If we look to the advantages 
which, in the courſe of their poli- 
tical exiſtence, they co on 


by what new and beneficial laws 
they improved the ſyſtem of Britiſh 
juriſprudence, or ameliorated. the 


condition of their fellow · ſubjects. 


tuo ohjects — the bill introduced 
by Mr. Fox, which irrevocably 
veſted in a jury the whole queſtion 
on trials for libel; and the deciſion 
in the ſame Lemon (1792) for the 
abolition of the deteſtable flave- 
trade ini 1796; a deciſion, which 
they afterwards. wanted the virtue 
to enforce. Perhaps no feature in 
the character of this parliament 
was ſo marked and prominent as 
ts devotion to party; perhaps the 

irit of independence + was never 
o little 2 in the con- 
duct of any public body. From 
its firſt aſſembling, the individual 
members were ranked and arranged 
under their reſpective leaders, with 
an order and diſcipline almoſt as 
regular as in a military eſtabliſh- 
ment; and, when a certain num- 
der of thoſe leaders negotiated 
with the miniſter for a change of 
principles, they were enabled to 


® Page (89). 
lelves, independent of party views, 
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their conſtituents, — if we inquire 


ve-muſt confine our applauſes to 
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contract for the ſervices of their 
dependants with the preciſion of a 
Heſſian envoy, or a Swiſs com- 
mandant. once the violence, 
the precipitation of their meaſures, 
more analogous to the raſh coun- 
ſels of a defpotic ſtate, than to the 
temperate determinations, the gra- 
ras! gaker tardy compliances oft a 
deliberating popular aſſembly. It 


would ill become us (who, as pri- 


vate men, can have little communi- 


cation with the individuals who 


compoſed this auguſt body, and 
conſequently are leſs acquainted 
with their private ſentiments) to 
infinuate, with Mr. Burke, that 
their votes were ſometimes at va- 
riance with their opinions. We 
are rather diſpoſed to conclude 
that the majority of them had re- 
ally no opinion of their own, but 
modeſtly aſſigned the direction of 
their faculties to, other meh: and 
the appellation with which they 
were ſtigmatized, of a confiding 
parliament, will perhaps deſcend 
to poſterity as the characteriſtic de- 


ſcription of this particular body of 


repreſentatives. If, however, we 
ſhould be diſpoſed to acquit them 
of intentional miſconduRt and of 
actual corruption, we ſhall at leaſt 
have long\to lament their unfortu- 
nate miſtakes. In the ſhort = 
of four years, they nearly doubled 
the national burthens, which were 
already enormous, and left their 
ſucceſſors involved in a conteſt, the 
iſſue of which itis impoſſible clear- 
ly to foreſee, but which cannot, on 
the whole, be fortunate or happy. 


+ We mean by independence the ſpirit of judging and acting individually four them - 
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France. Preparations fur the Campaign of 1 796. *Revolt of the Chic 0 | 
the Fendte. Proclamation of Stoflet. Death of the rebel Chiefs, 27 1 
Submiſſion of the inſurgent Departments. Opening of the Campaign in Tray. 


* 1 s 


* 
. 
. . 


Command q, the Army given to Buonaparte, Attack of the combined Armies; 


* 7 9 * « © * 
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Lidm of the French at the Battle of Monte Notte. Battle of Millefins, 
Brave Defence of the, Pirumonteſe General Rovera. day of the Aufirians 
*, with the Loſs of ren thouſand Men.  Sarprize and Repulſe” of the French 
ar Dego by Marſhal Beaulieu. Ceva talen by the anc! Han of 
.. 'Cmot Colli acroſs {he Stura towards Turin. "Defeat 'of the Piedaionitſe 
Army at Cleruſco. N. . of Aims demanded by the King of Sardinia. 
Teacd concluded between tir French Republic png his Sardimian Majeſty at 
Paris.” 1 the' Treaty. Reflection on the Treaty. Ol ſervatiou 
en lte 3 bung "the War. Evacuation of Piedmont by Marſha) 
Beanie. PL. hou of "the Piedmonteſe Fortrefſes by the French. Prepa, 
rations made by Branlieu to prevent the Paſſage of the Pe at I alenxa. Pa/. 
age the Po zy the French at Placentia. Defeat of the. Auftrians at 
FHombis. "Repulſe h the Auftrians as Codogno. . Drath of General Lakarye. 
' Armiflice 'folicized” by the Dukes. of Parma aud Modela. Defeat of the 
HAaftrians at the Bridge of Lodi, Conqueſt: of Lombardy. * Cauſes of th 
Diſcontents between the French Republic and the United States. America. 
General Waſhington's intercepted Letter to Mr. Morris. AReprgſentatim 
made to the French Directory to prevent an immediate Rupignt,, Riſe and 
Progreſs of ile Diſcantents in Holland. Negotiations of the difcententd 
Party with the French Government. Aſſembly of the Dytch Convention 
State 'of Partien. Declaration. of War. again | Englaz#d. Propojinon 
madt at Baſle by the Engliſh Ambaſſador for | opening a Negotiation with 
France; 'Remonſtrances of the French Directory with the Canton , Baſle 
Emntoy Extraordinary ſent from Baſle to Paris. _ Appointment of 4 Miniſter 
of the Police. ' Troubles in the South of France.” Inſurrettion in the Depart- 
ment of the NMieure: 'Proclamation of. the Directory. Facobin Societies //ut 
up. Severe Laws enatted_ againſt them. Revolt of 'the Legion of the 
Police. Conſpiracy of _ Troubles occaſbned by the refratiny 
| Clergy. knw reſpęcting the Diviſion of the Eftates of Emigronts: 


HILE the contending pow- France drew near to a cloſe. This 
ers on the Rhine were col- war had proved more hoſtile to the 
lecting their forces io open the eſtabliſhment af rhe republic than 
campaign of 1796 as ſoon as the the combinations of all its foreign 
time limited for the armiſtice ſhould enemies: The fertile country of 
expire, — aud the French army in the Vendée, where nature bad 
Italy, which poſſeſſed pr 8 na poured forth its riches in ſuch pro- 
mo on the ſhores of the Media- fufi6n; but which the horrors of 
te this; terrible conflict had ſo long 

| coveted? with rin; and defolation, 
had enjoyed but for a moment the 
perſpective of happier days. The 
chiels of the 'royaliſts;" hey 
a ma 
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made their formal ſubmĩſſion to the 
tepublic, and who had been ad- 
mitted to the privilege of treating 
with the government as with a 
foreign power in ſeduced the 
inhabitants of thoſe departments 
from their allegiance; and the exe - 
cutive power 3 that 1 
indiſpenſably pece to rid it» 

ſelf this Likeſtic Bo, before 
it entered on the operations of the . 
campaign. The zeal of the direc- 


tory was ably ſeconded by N | 
Hoche, to = Forres taſk of termi - 
rating. this war was entruſted, and 


who had — a ample proofs 
of courage arid ability. 

This conteſt, which had hitherto 
been carried. on with n pod k 
intelligence. on the fide of the in- 
ſurgents, now degenerated into a 
war of rapine and plunder. © The 
chiefs of the Vendee, whoſe aim 
was the reſtoration of royalty, had 
felt the neceflity of good order and 
diſcipline. while that object was 
thonght attainable, and had con- 
ducted theig troops with the addreſs 
and prudence 1 to oy ſuæ- 
ceſs; but perceiving; that the paci- 
fication ty" cenciided with the 

ublic had alienated the minds 
of .the great maſs of the people in 
the —— countries from at- 
tempting to plunge themſelves a 
ſecond time into the horrors from 
which they had Juſt eſcaped, they 
let laoſe the remainder of their 
bands to indiſcriminate pillage and 
murder. The Vendean had now 
returned to his peaceful occupa- 
tions; the In * ot com- 
merce had taken place with the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring 
departments, and the deſolated 
communes began to feel the com- 
forts. of regular goverument, when 
this new irruption took place. 
Stoflet, who had viouſly inti- 
mated to his confidents that the 


— 


1 


patification entered into with the 
republic was, a neceſſary meaſure 
in order to renew the war with 


vigour, again iffued proclamations, - 


ling the people to arms, and aſſur- 
ing them that the intention bf the 
republic in making peace was only 
to deliver them over individually 
to deſtruction. Althaugh this in- 
vitation was Atreganled by tho 
people in general, ſtill the influence 
of the chieſs encouraged numbers 
to revok; and the plunderers 


now releaſed from every reſtraint, 


not only the weſtern. departments, 
which had been already the ſcene 
of war, were again defolated, but 
the departments neafer to the fea 
of government became alſo the 


theatre af pillage and terror. 


This conflict was, however, but 
of ſhort duration; for, after ſeveral 
defeats of the various rebel armies, 
and the capture and death of their 
leaders Charette and Stoffet (29th 
March), the remainder of the in- 
ſurgents, comprehended under the 
names of Chouans and Vendeans, 
baraſſed on every ſide, ſubmitted 


to the forces of the republic, or to 


the magiſtracies of the different 
communes; and peace was finally 
reſtored to theſe de ſolated depart- 
ments. d 

The campaign opened in the 
ſouth on the gth of April, During 
the three former campaigns, the 
French had attempted in vain to 
pierce through Piedmont into Italy. 
That country of mountains ſeemed 
to oppoſe an inſurmouutable barrier 
to their progreſs. The republican 
armies had hitherto only Kealed the 
van - guard of the Alps, from whence 
alſo they had been driven, after 
having viewed, in perſpective, the 
immenſe difhculties they had to 
encounter before they could ſuc- 
ceed in achieving the conqueſt of 
Italy. The French had poſfeſſion 
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tho. coaſt from Nice to Genoa. Italy having received conſidera 
2 655 paſſage into 3 ral as 1 bu s entruſted , 
otkated by the Auſtrian and the command of general Buom. 
rently'taken the moſt. effective mea · B Kill no mention had ben 
ſures to prevent the further pro- hitherto made dufing the.coutle d 
greſs of the enemy. The army of the revolution“. "ot 


The following nceopnit of Buonaparte has appeared in a teſpegable periodical 
AT CE EST CaO ee 
This extruerdinary mau, born in he H o S 1767, is the for 
of Charles Buonaparte; und Larvitis-/Ranjolini23 Hs father, who was alſo. u native d 
Ajaccio, vas bred to the tiyil lay, at Rome, and tock part with the celebrated Pacli, in 
the ever-memorablse ſtruggle made by a handful, of brave iflandery, en the tyrannial 
orts of Louis An the Machiavelian ſchemes of bis minifter, Choiſeul. 
, am"Mfuped;'b a uta felation of the ſathily, that he not only laid aſide the gott 
upom this oc cι,ꝭ˖¼, Dutiscdally car tied muſket ns u private eentitiel. / ö 
11 Oh the ugs of the idand, he wiſhed to retire with the gallant chieſtain who ha 
gobly, frnggled for its independence; but, he was prevented by, his uncle, a can, 
& exerciſed a parentab authority over him. e 
* 1n 175, eputation from the three eſlates was fent to vaſt on the King of France; 
and; on-this"@6cafton, Charles Buonaparte was ſelected to repreſent the nobles. He ww 
ſoot after promoted to te office of frroturatcre'reale of Ajuocio, where Mis anceſtors, ſup- 
to have bern originally from Tuſcany, had deen ſetiled nearly two hundred your 
The family of the older Buonaparte v numerous, for he hid ſeven children; four ſons 
und three daughters. It was his good fortune, however, to be cheriſhed by the French; 
ant! both he'an@ his family lived in the greateſt intimacy with M. de Matbœuf, the g. 
vernor, who ter ved a revenue of 60,000 livres à year, on condition of doing nothing! 
An intendant was pid; nearly as much and « fwarm of hungry Jeeches,' engendered in 
He corruption of the court of Verſailles, at one and the ſame time ſucked the blood of 
ie Corſioans, and draitied the treaſure of the mother country; in ſhort, like the cor 
queſts of more recent times; the fubjugation of that iland ſeems to have been achiertd 
tor no other purpoſe than to gratify-avariee, und Tatiate/rapacity, - 2 
On the death of his friend Charles Buvnaparte; M. de-Marbeaf continued to patro- 
nize his family, and placed his ſecond ſon Napoleong, , the fubje& of theſe memoin, at 
the Ecole Militaire, or Military Academy. The advantages reſulting from this ſeminary, 
which bas produced more great men than any other in Europe, were not loſt on yours 
Buonapurte; he there applied himſelf, with equal affiduity and addreſs, to mathematich 
an; ſtudied the art of war as à regular ſeienee. Born in the midi of a republican firug- 
ge in his native land, it was his good fortune to burſt into manhood at the moment whet 
the country of bis choice ſhook off the chains with which ſhe bad been manacled for cen» 
turics. There was alſo ſomething in his manners and habits that announced him equal 
td tho ſituntion for which he ſeems#0 have been deftined': inſtead of imitating the frivo- 
4Jity of the age, his mind was continaally occupied by ufeſul ſtudies; and from the Lire 
Plutarch, a volume of, which he always carried in his pocket, ke learned, at an early 
age, to copy the manners, and emulate the actions, of antiquity, © * + 
„With this difpaſition, it is but little wonder that he ſhould have dedicated his liſe tothe 
profeſſion' of arms. We actordingly find him, while yet a boy, preſenting himſeli as 
candidate for « eommiſſion in the artillery; and his ſucceſs equalled the expectations of 
his friends, for he was the twelfth on the liſt, out of the thirty- dx who proved victoriou 
in the conteſi. In conſequence of this event, he became a lieutenant in the French 
army, apd ſorved as ſuch, during two or three years, in the regiment of La Fere. 
n 1590, general Pol? repaired to France, where he was honoured with a civic cron, 
amd there embraced the fon of his old friend, who had ſerved uhder him at St. Fiorente, 
in 4768. They met again ſoon after, in-Corfien, where Buonaparte, now a captain, vu 
eleQed-licutenant-coionel of a corps of Corſicam national guardsinartivity. 
On the ſecond expedition frted out againſt Sardinia, he embarked with his countrymah 
ani landed in the little ifland, of Madalena, y hich. he took poſſeliop. ct. in the ane 4 
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The firſt atian of the preſent det general -Beaukey,? ant driver 
campaign took place near Savona, — to his lines near Savona. 
on 4 the Mediterranean; Preſuming on their ſucceſs, the 
near which the French general o- Auftrian troops advanced, in hopes 
copied à poſt called Voltri, fix of cutting off the retreat of the 
leagues diſtant from Genoa. Here divifion which —_— repulſed ; 
he was attacked by the traops un- hut Buonaparte, who hau Mag 

| . $ 


the French repybtis : but, finding the troops that had been got together ſor this expedi- 
uon neither poſſeſſed organization nor diſciplingy be .returacd to the port of Ajaecio, 
whence he hag ſet l. gt eee | 
«In the mean tin; e feheme was formed for the annexation of Corfica to the crown of 
Eogland ; and the cabinet, in au evil hour, acceded to a propufition which, while is duns 
ned the, wealth, has contributed but little either to the-bonour or advantage of this 
_— „ n- t grgar t HUT, 7 tee 15: eas 
« Buonaparts. had à difficu]t part to act on this oceafion; he was perfonelly attached to 
Paſquale Paoli; he reſented the treatment he experienced. during the ren of the ter- 
roriliss and had-actuelly drawn up, with his own band, the remonRrance tranſmitted by 
the municipality .of Ajaccio againſt the decree declaring the genere an enemy te the 
commonwealth. Indeed, he was ſuppoſed to be ſo intimately connedivd with hinge thed 
warrant was actually iſſued by Lacombe de St. Michel, and the two other roammifiongrs of 
the couvention, do arreſt young Buguaparte. Notwithfiandiag this, be was determined 
to remain faithful to bis engagements ; and {earning that the kuglich Beet in the Medi- 
terranean. had failed for the purpoſe of feiring his native iſland, be embarked, along 
vith his famnilyy for the continent, and ſettled within eighteen leagues of Toulon. 
«That tovn, the ſecond. ſea-port in France, was at this moment in the pofſcſhon of the 
Eaglich, having been juft ſeized upon by admiral lord Hood, who had ſubllituted the Bri - 
tid croſs. in th place oi the three-cotoured ng. | The military talents of the young Core 
bean were well known, to Salicetti, who jntroduced him to Barras, now one of the direc 
tory, to v hom he afforded indubitable proof ai the fincerity of his proufefiions, at a period 
vhen ſuſpicion was juſtified by the moRt ſerious and frequent deſeftions. He was accords 
ingly advanced from the rank of chef de brigade, to that of general of artillery, and di- 
rected, under general Dagommier, the attacks of. the various redoubts that ſurrounded 
and frengtheued this important port, in which Callot d'Herbois ſoon after declared 
«that be had, ſound the galley-ſlaves alone faithful to the republic“ It is almott needs 
les to add, that the energy of the French troops, added to the feientitic arrangements of 
the engineers, overcame the zeal and reſiſtance of the motley gartiton, and reftored the 
ley of the Mediterranean to France. . T OT TITTY | > 
lt may be neceſſary, however, to remark, that Buamaparte, in 1793, took an active part 
again general Paoli and the Engliſh; for, in the courſe of that year, he appeared with a 
ſmall amament before Ajaccio, the town and citadel of which be ſummoned in the name 
of the republic; but he met with a formidable enemy in his own cout, the brave captain 
Maſſeria, wh commanded a corps of Corficans during the fiege of Gibraltar, and had 
leamed the management of red-hot ſhot under lord Heathfield. | 
The conqueſt. ol Town contributed not a little to raiſe the credit of Buonaparte; and 
it proved equally adyantageous to bis friend Barras. That deputy had been alſo bred a 
military man, and was employed by. his colleagues on all great emergencies. One of theſe 
loon Qecurred;; this was the commotion among the fections of Paris, known by the name 
of the Inſurrection of Vendemiaire.. On this occafion, he took cart to be ſurrounded by 
able men, among whom was general Buonaparte, whom he had inveſted with the com- 
mand of the artillery at the ſiege of Toulon. It was to nnother Corfican; however, that 
be confided the ſuperigtendance. of the army: [this vns Gentill, who hid juſt acquired a 
great reputation by his gallant defence of Baſtia. On trial, however, it was immediately 
Ciſcoyered that / the deafueſs of Gentili was an invincible obſtacle to ſacceſs, as he could 
zeither hear nor attend to the multiplied and complicated reports of the aides de camp, 
who were continually bringing him mefſages, or addreſſing him relative to the fituwation of 
khe enemy. Luckily for the convention, Napoleone Buonaparte was, at this critical and 
deciſo e ment, appointed his ſucceſſor ; and it i to the waſterly diſpokitions made by 
lun that the triumph of the repreſehtative body is to be principally aſeribed. It is but 
- juſtice 
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this retreat, had rA his was abſolutely neceſſary to cuttin 
poſts on the flanks. of the Auſtria — off the retreat of the diviſion of i 
who were advancing, but who had French whom the 7 had previouſy 
deen held in check by the forces ' defeated; and as it appeared 

which occupied the poſt of Monte- bable that the Auſtrians would 
Notte, lying between Voltri and Sa- new the attack with their whole 
vona. The * of ** force, Buonaparte ſent a diviſos 


under 


zuftice to add that the mvderation — on this occafion is n. 0 in lle 
hiſtory of the civil wars of modern times. 

« Anoblerfield now opened for the exertions of "PEEING for he was ſoon after inveſe 
with the chief command of the French army in Itaty, which, under his direction, pteparet 
to open the campaign of 1/796. In the ſpring of that year, we find the Auftro-Sardiaia 
army defeated within forty. miles of Turin; 14,000 were either kiflod or taken prifonen 
on this occaſion, and the eannon and camp equipage ſeized on by the vitors. The amy 
vi-Lombandy was alſo doomed to experience à mom humiliating defeat, although led a 
bx a cautious veteran, Beaulieu, in perſon : this was — ſolely to the ſkilſul ma- 
« uvres: of the commander in chief, ſeconded by the active exertions of generals Laharpe, 
Maſteuva, and Servona. The Auſtrian general Provera was taken prifoner in a third en- 
—— in conſequence of which, forty feld · pieces, with tho horſes} males, and arti. 
lery waggons, &c: vere captured by the Freath, 2500 of the aliies Kid, and $000 made 

ri onen. In ſhort, the battles of Millefimo, Dego, Mondovi, Monte Lerino, and Monte. 
Nous, were deciſive of the ſate of Sardinia; for the aged and faperiitious monarch then 
ſeated on the throne; found himfelf reduced to the humiliating ſituation of relinquiſhiag 
Savoy and Nice, aad-dubſeribing to ſuch terms as were granted hy à generous conquetot 
who could. have driven him from his throne, and Den him ene TOE remainder 
ui a wretched life in exile, and perhaps in v. 

4 The battle af Lodi, ſought on the 21f Florent (May 10th) nearly eee the over- 
throw of the Auſlriaa power in Italy, and gdded greatly to the reputation of the French 
arms. On this gccafiun, a battalion of grenadiers hore down all o them, and reached 
the bridge of Lodi, ſhouting * Long live the republic!” but the dreadful fire kept up by 
the enemy having topped their progreſs, generale Berthicr, Maſſena, Cervoni, &c. ruſhed 
forward : even their preſence would have proved ineſſectual, had it not been for the intre- 
pidity of Buanaparte, who, ſnatching a ſlandard from the hand of a ſubaltern, like Cf 
on. 2 ſimilar occafion, placed himſelf in ſront, and, animating his ſoldiers by his actions and 
xeſticulations (for his voice was drowned in the noiſe of the cannon and muſquetry), Vice 
tory once mare arranged herſelf under the Gallic banners. 

In conſequence of this fignal deſeat, or rather ſeries of deſeats; Beaulieu was obliged 
to yield the pam to a younger rival, for he felt himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of re. 
treating among the mountains of Tyrol; on which the French took poſſeſſion of the 
greater part of Lombardy, and acquired aftoniſhing-reſources, and immenſo magazines. 

Aſter crofling the Mincio, in the face of the Awftrians, the republican army entered 
| Verona, which ſo lately had afforded an aſylum to one of the titular kings of France, and 
ſcized on Pavia. Here a new and more dreadiul enemy attempted to flop the progre(s f 
the. conquerors, It was ſupenfition, clothed in cows and ſurptives, brandithing a poniard 
in que hand, and a crucifix in the other y' but the fpecdy puniſhment of the prieſts and 
their adherents put an end to the inſurrection, and thus fayed Baonaparte and his army 
trom a more imminent danger than! they had as yet experienced; and from which 3 
French army that has hitherto croffed the Alpe has been exempt. 

% At length, Mantua alone remained is pofgeſhon of the Auen; and tbis als 
was: ſoon in veſled by. the ricora, who, at the ſame time, made inroads into the IV. 
rol, and, by the battle of Roveredo and the poſſeſſion of Trent, became maſters of 
the paſſes that led to Vienna. 

AI the meantime the gallnnt Wurmſor determined to ſhut kimfſelf up, with the remait- 
der of bis diſpiritred troops, in Mantua; and the Auſtrians made one more grand effort, 
by meaus of general Alvinzy, to reſeue his befieged army, and regain their ancient pre- 
ponderance. in Italy. But the battle of Arcola completely diſappointed their expectations 
aud. the aun — at one and che ſame time concluded the campaign) aud thei 
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FOREIGN HISTORY, 187 
ger general. Maſſena, to take ad- fent round by Bubnaparte, appeared 
ee; the night, and gain the on their left and rear. Unable to 
i of the Auſtrian army.  , withſtand this ſhock, the Auſtrian - 
General Beaulieu, having rein- army was thrown into confuſion, . 
iced lis army, began the attack and, being completely routed, was 
break of day. The ſucceſs was purſued by the French to Cairo. 
ious,” and the victory remained Their loſs amounted to three thou- 
"decided, until the diviſion un- ſand five hundred men, of whom 

r general Maſſena, who had been two'thouſand were priſoners. 


« Inthe wipter of 1796; general Buonapartc was united to Madame Beauharnois, a beau- 
ful French woman, who had experienced a variety af. perſecutions during the time of 
delpierre. Her former huſband had attained the rank of general Ih the ſervice of the 
peblie, and had always conducted himſelſ as a friend of liberty. On that memorable day, 
ten Louis XVI. and his lamily repaired to Paris, M. de Beauharnois ſat as prefident of 
+ national alſembly, and exhibited great dignity of demcanour; notwithflending this, he 
|| a yictiq to the tercoriſts, who, joiging the narrow ideas of ſecariits to tim ferocious 
haruter peculiar to themſelves, perſecyted all whoje opinions were not exactly conformy 
le to their own flandard. M. Barras, at length, luckily for her, extended his protec» 
o the widow, who is now- the wife of his friend, " . 
«The campgign ot 1797 opened. under the moſt auſpicious circumſtances for France, az 
ell as Spain, who was ROW in alliance with her; Sardinia acted s ſubordinate part under 
r controul ; Tuſcany obeyed her requiſitions ; N»ples had concluded a ſeparate peace, 
11 Rome was at her merey. Ip this ſituation, the eyes of the court of. Vienna, and in- 
ed of all Europe, were turned to the archduke. Chartes, who was ſaid to inherit the mi- 
tary;talents of the houſe of Larraine, It was accordingly determined that this youn 
tioce ſhould be appointed commander in chigt, and that the hero of Kehl hab Topo 
te hero of Italy. The contelt, however, was not Jong bet cen birth and genius; between 2 
oubg man of illuſttious extraction, ſurrounded by flatterers, and oducated in the corrupting 
rele of a court, and a hardy Corſican, brought up amidſt perils, breathing the ſpirit of the 
ucient republies ; acquainted with all the machinery of moderg warfare, directing every ' 
det nder bis oon eye, g v boſe miſireſt was the common wealth, and whofe companion 
1 The ve. on the continent max at length be ſaid gofbe at an end. An emperor and a 
"pe humbled ; the imperial crown reduced to ngurly an emptx name, and the poatibee 
b held at the will of the conqueror; —two kings ſubjected — one lo humiliation, aud the 
ther to unconditiona] ſubmiſſion ;-— Corlica reſtored to France without an ort — aud s ' 
and formidable republic crected in that country,, which has beheld the overthrow of 
Ne atmies appertaining, to its uucient maſtor; ſuch is the ſum mary of the political efforts ' 
Ae achietements of a,gencrals who has ag gt iſcurecly attained the thirtieth year 
Mage. f x TTTIE) "I Lo pound „ Dil qc 6 L kw £24: N 
« As to his pertan, Buga purta N of ſinall aturgy but admirably proportiangd. He iz © 
a (pare habit of body, vet rubuſt, and calculated ta uuqecgu the igreateſt fatigues,, His 
ouplexion, like that af alli the males of ſouthbepn.clianatey de alive; his eyes hlua, kis chin 
prominent, the lower part af, his face thin, and his tor quae and projecting, -- The 
large whole Jength Italian priut, publiſhed. in London by (Þgftalinig, exhibits 4.good like- 
els; but the beſt potttait ever is ken of him was at Verona in quent of the ſolicitas 
1100s of an Engliſ artiſt, ho applied to him for this purpolr, by means/of letter ſromn 
arelation, now in London. 1 % le 999 te e e e 
In reſped to his miud, he poſſeſſes. uncomman, attaiaments! He: converſes freely, and 
vithout pedagtry, ou all ſubjects, and, writes sud ſpeake with facacy:.aud- eloquence. 
Above all things, he has attempted, and jv « great, meaſure obtained, the maſtery over iis 
paſſions, He is abſlemious at his meals, and was never ſeen, iu the fligbtect degree, intox- 
ated ; be poſſeſſes many friends, hut has no-ininiqns:y #Kd prefer ves an mi feotecy, 
dy means of a rigorous, ſileneę, far better than other mu do by Joquutions twopoctiſy. 
„His mother, the deautiſul Lætitia Buonaparte, is ſillalivo, as ure alſo bis tober. They 
dre lately taken priſoners by. an Engliſh armed velſely during theirpuſgage from France to 
Coder; buy by this timg they are undyubted!y rcliorgdte their ot and hit friend.“ 
1 Mosrulx Mag AAN 
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Tue victory at Monte. Notte was 
immediately followed by one yet 
more, ſignal and dec iſive, at the 
village of Milleſimo. Buonaparte 
taking advantage af the diſorder 
of the Auſtrians, puſhed forward 
and gained poſſeſſion of Cairo, a 
poſt on. the Bormida, which com- 
manded.the roads leading to Turin, 
and into Lombardy. The Auſtri- 
ans retreating along the mountains 
to the left of this river, halted at Mil- 
leſimo; the defiles leading to which 
village were forced by general An- 
_ gereau.on the 11thof April, who ſur- 
roundeda diviſion of fifteen hundred 

adiers, commanded by the Au- 
555 ae of furrendering, threw 

in 


f into the ruins of an old caſtle 


on the ſummit of mount Coſſaria, 


where he'threw up intrenchments. 
After a ſevere cannonade of ſe- 
vera bours, a general attack was 
made in —.— on this poſt, 
in Whieh the French were repulſed, 
with the loſs of two of the generals 
who commanded the aſſault: and 

rovera keeping firm in his poſi- 
tion, ſtopped tlie progreſs of the 
French army for five days, and 
gave time for the Auſtrians to re- 
cover their diſorder, and recruit 
their forces, On the fifth day, the 


two armies prepared for a general 


action. Angereau, who command- 
ed 'the left wing of the French 
army, ſtill held Provera blockaded 
in the ruins of the caſtle, The 
"Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, at- 
tempting to force the centre, were 
repulſed with great loſs; and their 
left wing, which was flanked by 
the village of Dego, where they 
were ſtrongly entrenched, was 
turned by general Maſſena, Ge- 
neral Laharpe, in the mean time, 
paſſing the Bormida with his divi- 
fion in cloſe columns, ſucceeded 
in turning the right flank of the left 
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wards of ten thouſand men in thi 


pieces of cannon, and fifteen ju 


flat general Provera; but this offi- 


whom he had rallied. The Ab 


at their head, in 


wounded, The day had far 6 


wing of the Auſtrian army; u 
while the diviſion under geay 
Cervoni marched directly tors 
the centre, general Boyer, with; 
third diviſion, threw himſelf inthe 
rear, to. endeavour to cut off thy 
retreat. The. Auſtrians loſt 


action, of whom eight thou 
were priſoners, with thirty. 


of colours; and general . Proven 
with bis garriſon, ſurrendered thea 
{elves priſoners of war. 

On the following day, whilſtty 
French were indvlcing themſelg 
in ſecurity after the fatigues of th 
battle, they were ſurpriied at th 
village of Dego by general Beauliz, 
at the head of feyen thouſand mg 


ſtrians diſlodged the French n 
this poſt, — repulſed them tim 
ſeveral times, with general Maſe 

thei attempt i 
retake it. General Cauſſe, whil 
rallying his diviſion, was mortaly 


vanced before its fate was decided 
The Auſtrians maintained their py 
fitions with obſtinate valour; bu, 
rg by the French troops ue 
ad been rallied by Buonaparts 
they were at length compelled t 
retreat, after loſing to thouſand 
men, of whom fourteen hunde 
were made priſoners. | 
After the victory at Dego, tit 
Piedmonteſe army evacuated tit 
poſt of Monteſimo; in conſequene 
of which Angereau was enabled u 
effect a —— with the diviſion 
that had penetrated acroſs tif 
mountains from Oneglia, and altet- 
wards marched on to. attack tit 
enemy's intrenched camp befor 
Ceva, of which, after a flight te 
ſiſtance, he gained poſſeſſion, # 
well as of the town. The Pied 
monteſe, in retreating _—_ 
3 m 


FOREIGN 
Turin, had taken advantageous po- 


ions at the confluence of the 
vers Cunaglia and Tanaro, on 
de banks of which they had placed 
atteries, ſo as to render their flank 
naſailable ; and, aſſembling the 
eight of their forces on the right, 
id forced the left of the French 
ny to retreat; when, general 
ſena having croſſed the Tanaro 
mar Ceva during the night of 
de 2oth of April, and marched 
long its banks to the village of 
zengo, and Buonaparte having 
ade diſpoſitions to march forwards 
o Mondovi, the Piedmonteſe gene- 
|, count Colli, apprehending the 
ſue of a conteſt where he might 
ly be furrounded, and his re- 
at cut off, withdrew during the 
tight to that place. At break of 
bay, the French attacked him at the 
ntrance of the village of Vico; 
he redoubt which covered the 
entre of the Piedmonteſe army 
74s taken, and Mondovi itſelf on 
he ſame day, upon the further re- 
t of the Piedmonteſe, fell into 
the hands of the French. The 
dardinian troops paſſed the Stura, 
between Coni and Cheraſco, ex- 
tending their line to each of thoſe 
towns; while the Piedmonteſe ge- 
eral eſtabliſhed his head- quarters 
i Foſſano, a ſmall town lying be- 
tween both. The attack was ge- 
neral along the river, Oheraſco, 
ſtrong by its poſition, and rendered 
ſtill more ſo by its works, was eva- 
cuated. Foſſano ſurrendered, and 
general Angereau took poſſeſſion of 
won of Alba. 

"BH The piedmonteſe finding it now 
" W- "poſſible to withſtand the force 
of the republicans, retreated fur- 
ther towards Turin, from whence 
the French were now diſtant but 
twenty. four miles; general Ange- 
eau was alſo about to paſs ide 
Tauaro on the right 'flank of the 
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retreating army. Thus fituated, 
with 4 oroſyrs of effective de- 
fence for the capital, count Colli, 
on the 23d of April, propoſed a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, while his Sar - 
dinian majeſty ſhould ſend his mi- 
niſter to Genoa to treat for peace 
with the ambaffador of the repub- 
lic. The conditions of the ſuſ- 

nſion of arms were dictated by 

vonaparte ; and the march of the 
French troops to the walls of 


Turin was prevented only by this 


timely ſubmiſſion. wy 
Having put the French into pof- 
ſeſſion of the fortreſſes ſtipulated 
by the armiſtice“, his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty ſent his miniſters to Paris, who 
concluded a 3 E with' 
the republic on the 17th of May. 
As Piedmont lay altogether at the 
mercy of the conquerors, the king 
was compelled to ſubmit to what- 
ever conditions were propoſed. By 
this treaty, he agreed to withdraw 
himſelf in, the moſt unequivocal 
manner from every alliance, offen- 
five or defenfive, formed with an 
of the powers in the coalition agai 
the French republic ; to renounce, 
both for bimfelf and his fuccefſors 
for ever, all title to Savoy, Nice, 
and the country now forming the 
department of the maritime Alps; 
to determine the limits of the re- 
ſpective countries by new demar- 
cations advantageous to the repub · 
lic; and to grant a full and entire 
amneſty to all thoſe of his ſubjects 
who ad been ar were proſecuted 
for their political opinions. In ad- 
dition to the places ſtipulated in the 
armiſtice, which were to be put into 
the poſſeſſion” of, the French, his 
Sardinian inajefty Confirmed to them 
by this treaty the poſſeſſion of other 
fortreſſes” both on the frontiers of 


' France and Lombardy the fortifi- 


cations of two öf which on t 


frontiers of Franch, Suſa.apd Bru 


* Coni, Alefandria, and Tortona. 


netta, 
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netta, were to be demoliſhed at lis 
awn expence; under the direction 
of , commiſſaries appointed by the 
directory; binding bimſelf neither 
to eſtabliſh nor, repair any fortifi- 
cation on this part of the frontier; 
By this article the French enſured 
what they claimed by another artf- 
cle of the treaty, the free paſſage of 
their troops at all times into Toh. 
Io fill up the meaſure, of his hu- 
miliation, the king engaged to apo · 
logize by his miniſter, for the con- 
duct obſerved towards the late am- 
baſſador of France, and to diſavow 
the inſult which was thus offered 
to the republic. 
This melancholy reverſe of for- 
tune, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
excited the ſympathy even of his 
enemies: and it required the conſi- 
deration that he had been the moſt 
pertinacious enemy of the revo- 
ution,. the moſt obſtinate in refuſ- 
ing terms of accommodation, —had 
oppoſed the'ſtrongeſt barrier. to the 
entrance of 'the French into Ita- 
ly during three campaigns, — and 
though in reality a feeble adverſary, 
had enjoyed by his poſition the 
advantages of an enemy the moſt 
tormid ble, and had ſued for peace 
only. when the enemy was under 
the walls of his capital, and - his 
whole country at their difpoſal,—in 
ordet-to reconcile theſe, hard con- 
ditions with that boaſted generoſity 
which is (aid to be the characteriſtic 
of republics. . 
The paſſage of the Alps, by ſuch 
apparently inadequate means, in the 
face of fo formidable an enemy, 
has juſtly been a ſuhject of aſto- 
niſhment and admiratiov. J The 
plan which. Buguaparte had con- 
ceived , with all that temexity of 
genius Which belongs tothe pew 
mode of French military tactics, of 
dividing the. Auſtrian and Pied- 
monteſe armies in the very centre 


, a 
CHEST 


„ 


ſeparation from the 


incurſions of the French. C 
{trained to evacuate theſe fortreſſes 
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of the enemy's country, and in q 
Gtions, — 55 were judged . 
nable, was executed with equal h. 
telligente and intrepidity. In thi 
arduous e eee 
ably ſeconded by the zeal of his 
generals, each of whom led on hi 
reſ pecti ve diviſion with that addre4 
and preciſion which could alone 
have enſured ſucceſs in a war amo 

the Alps. The battles of Monte 
Notte, and Millefimo, — the preri, 


ous movements and ſkirmiſhes, 


the detaitof the various manceurre 
of the army, — the junction of 
diſtant columns, — and the youd 
poſitions. choſen among this chav 
of mountains by theſe young and 
comparatively inexperienced com- 
mangers, arg worthy of fixing the 
attention of the beſt :oftrudel wi. 
litary men. Hut what will not fal 
to claim the gratitnde of their fel 
low-citizens..and tlie arlmirationd 
poſterity, was the generous manner 
in which theſe generals devoted 
their lives, by marching at the 
head of their columns to almot 
certain deſtruction and thus in- 
ſpiring their ſoldiers with that con- 
tempt of danger and of death, which 
raiſed them into heroes, and carred 
them even beyond the bound 
which theſe generals, whilſt living 
had marked out for their courage. 
The cities ceded to the French 
were Coni, Aleſſandria, and Tor 
tona, to which marſhal Beaulies, 
after his defeat at Dego, and bb 
Piedmont 

army, had retreated in order 9 


cover the Milaneſe from the _ 
on- 


he paſſed the Po at Valenza, 1 


laboured with great diligence ' 
defend the apr of that river, * 
C 


well as thote of the Gogna. and the 


Teſſino, as he judged from the cor 
vention made by the French gelt, 
Ry mon gence dh ned 


d 
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nl with the king of Sardinia for the 
livery of Valenza, that the paſ- 

e of the French would be effect - 

by that route. Buonaparte fa- 
roured this miſtake, by making a. 
variety of feigned preparations and 
military evolutions, and while the 
Auſtrian general was waiting his at · 
ach on the left of the Po, paſſed on 
to Caſtel St. Gioamei, on the right 
ide of the river, with a detachment 
of his army; and had advanced 
twenty leagues into! Lombardy be- 
fore his march was diſcovered. 
Marſhal Beaulieu, on perceiving bis 
error, advanced with rapid marches 
along the Po, in the hope of arriv- 
ing in ſufficient time; to prevent 
the paſſage, whenever Buonaparte 
ſhould attempt to effect it. But he 
arrived too late. The French general 
had reached Placentia early in the 
morning of the 7th of May, the day 
ifter his departure from before Va- 
ſenza ; and having ſeized on the 
boats, barges, and rafts, iy the vici- 
nityof the ym the whole of the ar- 
my effected the paſſage in the courſe 
of the day. Appriſed that a conſider- 
able diviſion of Auſtrians were _ 
proaching in order to oppoſe the 
paſſage, Buonaparte marched with 
the forces that. had already paſſed 
the river, and met them at the vil- 
lage of Fombio, where they had 
intrenched themſelves with twenty 
pieces of cannon. After a vigo- 
tous reſiſtance, the Auſtrians re- 
treated with loſs. | 

In the mean while another body 
of Auſtrians were advancing to ſup- 
port the divifion which had been 
poſted at Fombio, and had reached 
the head-quarters of general Laharpe 
at Codogno: A flight action took 
place, in which the Auſtrians were 
repulſed ; but the French army ex- 
perienced a very ſevere loſs in the 
death of their general, who had di- 
ſinguiſhed himſelf with ſo much 

8 a 


bravery at Monte · Notte, and Mille. 
ſtemo, and who had in 1791 been 
condemned to death as an inhabi- 
tant of the Pays de Vaud, by the 
magiſtracy of Berne, for his attach- 
ment to the French revolution. 
General Berthier arrived in the in- 
terval, and purſued the enemy to 
Caſal, of which he took poſſeſſion. 
The dukes of Parma and Mode- 
na, on whoſe territory the French 
bad entered, and. ho did not ex- 
pect ſo ſpeedy an attack, were 
compelled to demand à ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which was granted on con- 
dition of the payment of ten mil- 
lions of livres to _—_— the ex- 
hauſted magazines of the army ; and 
of contributing to the national mu- 
ſeum of Paris a certain number of 
the moſt celebrated paintings, at the 
choice of the general, or commiſſi. 
oners named for that paypatey and 
finally, ſending ambaſſadors to Paris 
to treat for peace with the dtrectory. 
The Auſtrians, defeated at Fom- 
bio, had made.good their retreat- to 
Lodi, on the river Addi, where mar- 
ſhal Beaulieu had concentrated his 
forces. OntheapproachoftheFrench; 
they had abandoned the town with fo 
much- precipitation that they had 
not time to deſtroy the bridge, which 
was, however, defended by a con- 
ſiderable artillery ; and the imperial 
troops weredrawnupin line of battle 
to prevent the paſſage. (ioth May) 
A ſevere cannonade took place for 
ſome hours: but the ſhew of reſiſt- 
ance made by the Auſtrians appeared 
ſo formidable, that the French gene- 
rals were for ſome time undecided 
with reſpect to the manner of the 
attack. Topaſs the bridge in the face 
of the Auſtrian army poſted fo ad- 
vantageouſly, was incurring certain 
deſtruction to numbers; and there. 
fore in the deliberation which took 
place between the French 28 
the majority were of opinton thyt 
tue 


12 


the paſſage ſhould be attempred at 
taces at ſome diſtance, both above 
and below the town, where the 
refiſtance would be confiderably 
weakened, if not rendered ineffec- 
tive. Buon however, full of 
confidence in his ſoldiers, and feel. 
Ig that delay was more injurious to 
his of operations than. the leſs 
to be incurred by marching up to 
the batteries of the Anftrians, gave 
9 prgAtrs that the attack 
Id be made by the bridge. Ac- 
cordingly, before day-break, the 
army for the enterpriſe, 
and a n of carabineers, fol- 
lowed by the battulion of grenadiers, 
paſſed half-waythe bridge before they 
were perceived by the Auſtrians. 
A general diſcharge deſtroyed about 
ſeven hundred; * ad vanced body 
of the column was ſtruck with ter- 
ror, and ſtopped ſhort ; but animated 
by the cries of © Vive la republi- 
ue!” from the generals, who ſaw 
the danger, and who threw them- 
ſelves at their head, they ruſhed 
forwards with impetuofity, ſeized 
the Auſtrian artillery, brokethrough 
the lines, and throwing the whole 
into diſorder, ended the conteſt 
by diſperſing the imperial troo 
While one - rt of the — 
forces purſued Beaulieu towards 
Mantua, the reſt entered Milan on 
the 18th May, without further re- 
ſiſtance; and the French armies 
gained poſſeſſion of the whole of 
Lombardy, + | |; 
While France by the ſucceſs of 


her arms was leſſening the number 


of her enemies in Europe, ſhe found 
her influence decrealing in the 
United States of America. Though 
little was to have been expected 
from national gratitude, it was ſup- 
ſed that national honour would 
ave prevented the American go- 


verument from ſeizing the oppor- 


tonity when the French republic 
6 
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was ſtruggling for her political ex; 
iſtence, 2 itſelf — army 
of her moſt potent enemy. It wy 
therefore with equal furpriſe and 
indignation that the French govern. 
ment heard of the Concluſion of the 
treaty which was formed by Mr, 
Jays etween that country and Eng. 
nd, the tenor of which was 0 
evidently in oppoſition to treatig 
already exiſting between America 
and France, that it was concluded 
that an open breach between thy 
two nations muſt have been the in. 
mediate conſequence. 
For ſome time paſt, the condud 
of the American adminiſtration to- 
wards the republic had been diſtant 
and ceremonious ; nor did the recall 
and diſgrace of M. Genet, the 
French ambaſſador, whoſe perſoml 
altercations with the — had 
led the French government to make 
this act of ſolemn reparation, effed 
any change in its favour. There i 
no doubt that the conduct of M. 


Genet was contrary to that ſpirit of * 
moderation which a perſon in his Ws 
official ſtation ought to have ob- deu 
ſerved ; but the peculiar ſituation of Ne 
the French republic ſhould have led nei 
the American government to make Wl be. 
t allowances, eſpecially when kg 
the ſyſtem of the propagande, which, pre 
it is ſaid, was attempted to be in- iat 
troduced, by order of the committees With: 
of the revolutionary regime, ind cp 
America, had been formally di. be 
claimed by thoſe who afterwar6 WW vt; 
held the reins of power. „ tic 
A momentary gleam of reconcil· ¶ ine 
ation had been thrown acroſs ths e, 
ſhade of diſcontent by the arrival egi 
a new ambaſſador, Mr. Monroe, but 
from America; whoſe political eee 
— were known to be dire Wiſh. 
y oppoſite to thoſe of his predeceF reſp 
ſor, Mr. Morris; and the languig Bey 


of American fraternity and congt 
tulation was once more heard * 
© 


an 0 co oe 
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hir ofthe natjenal convention. But 
the negotiation for a treaty. of com- 
merce with England ſoan taught 
the French what value they had to 
affix to. theſe new profeſſions of na- 
tional amity, and. what confidence 
was to be repoſed in the. benevo- 
lence of a governmeut, the ſtandard 
of whoſe attachment, it was ſaid, 
was to be known ouly by that of its 
avarice; The'treaty itſelf Was leſs 
teeded in France than the diſpoſi- 
tons which led to its formation. It 
was obſerved, that certain. articles 
in this treaty not only infringed on 
the treaty concluded between the 
United States and the French na- 
ton, in 1778, but were direct vi- 
olations of it. In that treaty, for 
mſtance, the United States formally 
guzranteed to the French their co- 
nies in the Weſt Indies, in cafe of 
attack; in the preſent, even ſup- 
plies of proviſious ſent to thoſe co- 
loaies are ſtated to be illegal com- 
_ 

, It was expected that a treaty ſo 
haſtile to the intereſt of France, and 
d contrary even to that ſpirit of 
deutrality which it was the obvious 
mtereſt of the American govern- 
ment to obſerve, would not have 
deen ſanctioned by the American 
legiſlature. Notwithſtanding the 
predominancy of Britiſh influence 
u the ſenate, and \the disfavour of 
the preſident towards French prin- 
ciples, were well underſtood to exiſt, 
Jet it was ſuppoſed that the change 
which had taken place in the ſitu- 
ation of France and that of Europe 
ince the negotiation had been open. 
ed, would have led the American 
kyiſlature to refuſe its ratification. 
Nane it was evident from the 
ecillon of the congreſs, what was 


the general ſentiment in America 
repeRting this treaty, the French 
N with indignation 


of this legalized preference ſhew to 
the Engliſh — 122 36. nn 
- An» intercepted letter from the 
prefident af the United Stmes; 34% 
dreſſed to Mre-Morris, who wis 
lately the- American ambaſſador in 
France, and wh@ then omeitòd as 
ſecret agent of: the» American go 
vernment in London, had alread 
diſcoyered to the directory the ho 
tile views of the government of the 
United States. Tue letter, dated 
from Philadelphia, the ad Decem - 
ber, 1595, was a detailed anſwer to 
— letters of Mr. Morris: wo 
ing the pending »neyotiations 
he — aetpdated ig ly of 
the haughty conduct of The* fi 
adminiſtration, and of — 
meaſures which they had purtt 
and which they were continuin 10 
purſue, with reſpect to American 
navigation. He requeſted Mr. 
Morris to repreſent to the miniſter 
not only the injuſtice, but the im» 
policy of this conduct, particula 
at a moment when it was ſo muc 
the intereſt of England to conciliate 
the minds of the inhabitants of the 
United States to the acceptance of 
the treaty. He detailed the efforts 
he had made, and the difficulties he 
had undergone, to overcome the 
way ward diſpoſition of his country- 
men towards French politics, the 
abettors of which were the chief 
opponents of the treaty in queſtion, 
which, however, he ſaid, had the 
approbation and ſanction of the 
greater and more —_— part of 
the community. His main object, 
he obſerved, the only object which. 
ought to be continually kept in 
view, was peace, which be was 
moſt anxious to preſerve: and if 
America was happy enough to keep 
herſelf out of European — — 
ſhe might, from the increaſe of her 
trade, irom _ the * 


— 
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"of being the carrier of the world, 
vie, in twenty years, with the moſt 
formidable powers of Europe. 

This letter, ſaved from the wreck 
of the Boſton 2pm which had 
foundered on the coaſt of France, 
wat conſidered as decifive evi- 
dence of the diſpoſitions of the 
American government towards the 

rench republic; of the intrigues 
carried on with the Engliſh; and 
naturally awakened thoſe feelings 
of reſentment which ariſe from a 
ſenſe of injury heightened by in- 
gratitude; and excited alſo a deſire 
of diſplaying that reſentment, Va- 
rious were the repreſentations made 
to the executive power of France to 
calm the indignation which thefe 
provocations had rouſed. It was 
alleged on the one hand, that the 
attempts made by the late commit- 
tees of government to revolutionize 
America, had not been forgotten ; 
that the Engliſh party, taking ad- 
vantage of the imprudence of the 
agents of the French republic, had 
acquired an undue preponderance 
in the counſels of the executive 
power of the United States; that 
this alienation was only temporary, 
ariſing on the one hand from the 
dread of the Engliſh, on the other, 
from the powerleſs ſtate of the 
French republic at that period ; 
from whom they could, in cafe of 
need, hope for no aſſiſtance; that 


it was very probable the ratification 


of the treaty would be refuſed by 
the congreſs; and that the general 
diſtike of the inhabitants of the 
United States to any ſerious con- 
nection with the Engliſh govern- 


ment, was a decided fact, whatever 
miglit be the diſpoſition of the exe- 


cutive power; that a declaration of 
hoſtilities againſt the United States 
would be detrimental to the cauſe of 
the republic, by leſſeuing the num- 
ber of its friends; and that it was 


probable the enſuing election fy 


the prefidentſhip would prodyy 
ſuch changes in American polity 
as might prove more beneficial y 
the intereſts of France than the mg 
brilliant and decided fuccefs of je 


amd; nn 

Theſe and ether teprefentatic 
counteracted the effects of the & 
covery made by the preſident's lx 
ter. The directory determined u 
continuing the ſemblance of frien 
ſhip with the United States, a 
contented itſelf with following i 
ſame conduct with reſpe& to 
veſſels bound to England, as Eg 
land had done, throughout the vn 
with reſpe& to American velit 
bound to France. 

While ſuch was the fituation d 
France with reſpect to one republi 
her intereſts with another appear 
not leſs on the decline. The 
publican party in Holland had tak 
en meaſures to inſure the ſuccel 
of the French arms in that cou 
in the campaign of 1793, had nd 
Dumouriez's precipitate retreat, za 
bis ſubſequent defection, not onh 
cruſhed their efforts, but endang 
ed their lives. Early in the cans 
paign of 1994, they informed tht 
commiſſioners from the convention 
who attended the northern armity 
of their ſituation, and of the in 
3 of attempting to ſhakeol 
their yoke without ſome effeQis 
foreign aid. The favourable anfur 
given by the commiſſioners, and tice 
more certain promiſes made by o 
committees of the French goven 
ment, led them to aſſemble again 
all ſides in ſecret committees, to d. 

nize a general plan of nations 
inſurrection. As the firſt object acc 
to enlighten and inſtruct the pecpt 
(as they termed it) they eſtabliſeqre { 
ſecret printing-offices, and ad 
ed various other means to decent 


the vigilance of the governments 
9 Haug 
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Lving inſtituted popular ſocieties 
oughout the country, the chiefs 
med. themſelves: juto two central 
mmitte&, of w hiab one was ap- 
ined to correſpond with the 
rench government and its agents, 
hile the taſk of the other was to 
nch the motions, of the govern- 
it at home, to counteract its 
trations, and contribute, as far as 
ir influenceextended, to prepare 
maſs of the nation for a general 


The inſurrection was to take place 
Amſterdam : and although the 
cceſs of the French arms in the 
Countries had filled Holland 
ith the retreating armies of the 
dtholder, and of England, it 
ps determined by the committees 
take advantage of the favourable 
nts which the brilliant ſucceſſes 
the French at Fleurus, and on 
Meuſe, gave them, and declare 
ſelves openly both in the capi- 
and in the provinces. General 
begru, who was made acquainted 
th this reſolution, informed them 
letter (on the 6th of Septem- 
that, according to the inſtruc- 
n5 he had received from the com- 
tees of government, he ſhould 
ck in a few days the armies that 
ered the frontiers, and ſhould 
ach thirty thouſand men who 

on the Meuſe, acroſs - the 
al, to prevent the march of the 
my to Amſterdam; to which 
ce the French troops ſliould re- 
Iron the news of the inſurrection 
the patriotic party, who were 
e to make proviſion at Utrecht 
the ſpeedy arrival of their auxi- 
es. A variety of obſtacles to 
accompliſhment of their purpoſkt, 
the part of the French, once 
re ſpread conſternation and diſ- 
among the Dutch patriots. 
© aſſurance of ſucceſs in the pro- 
© of immediate ſupport on the 
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part of the French, had alſo thrown 
them aff their guard; and their plan 
of inſurrection, which had hitherto 
been kept ſecret by a vaſt multitude, 


came to the knowledge of govern, 


ment, 


The ſtadtholder, alarmed at the 


nature and extent of the gonſpiracy: 
was too weak to puniſh, or too timid 
to attempt it; and the only act of 
violence committed was the arreſt 
of ſix citizens, who, our readers will 
recollect, in diſobedience ofa procla- 
mation, preſented a petition againſt 
the reſolution adopted py the go- 
vernment of inundating the coun. 
try on the approach of the French 
armies. The forming of a revolu- 
tionary army on the e frontiers, 
to be commanded hy Dutch otiicers 


then in the French ſervice, among 
other projects of inſurrection, wag 


propoſed by the French commiſſion- 
ers, and approved by the Dutch pa- 
triots, who, though the plan was dif- 
cult and dangerous, reſolved to put 
it into execution, and ſent a depu- 
tation, to concert the means with the 
French generals. Thoſe deputies 
on their arrival found the plan alto- 
gether abandoned, and the French 
commiſſioners diſpoſed to receive 
them rather as vanquiſhed enemieyg 
than as allies or brethren. 

On the invaſion of Holland, fa- 
cilitated by the ſcverity of the ſea- 
ſon, which had frozen the rivers 
and the inundations, the Dutch, who 
had experienced how little conſider- 
ation was to be expected from the 
agents of the French government, 
applied immediately to the 5 
vernment itſelf, and preſented a 
long chain of evidence to prove how 
neceſſary their co-operation with the 
French arms had been for the ſub- 
verſion of the power of the ſtadt- 
holder, with whom they had con- 
ſidered themſelves, - equally wi 
France, as being at war, 0 0 
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ufed the moſt effective means in the reſpecttve powers or claimig 
- heir, Powter ture the triumph of each belligerent country. Holla 
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other prinziples:iofslberty”-in_their | whoſe independehce” has; hithey 


den tauntry, which they preſunied 
:-was alſocthe object af the French. 
The moderation, with which the 


„Dutch republicans: acted towards 
heir opponents, gave additional 


every trraty wich the French x 


been an avow 


or ſecrevarticle iy 


2 has contludetf, will hauen 
oaſt of her alliande; — Whether ha 
ſtead of obtaining the bleflingyq 


jaſtre to abe unremittiing perſeve- 
France with which they conducted, 
aud the courage by which they ef- 
a —— 2 revolution. —— 
b t penſionary, who was impri- 
a 1 one was puniſued or per- 
. Fecuted for his previous conduct or 
„ Opinions z1and:tioſe even, who had 
dubeten moſt actively engaged in plun- 


liberty, they have-only ſhifted ce 
fetters for ab more bruliant · depe 
defice ; or, i tkeir freedom be em 
tually eſtabſiſhed whether it bend 
attained by ſacrifices that ſhaVbgray 
ly diminichats value, by treaties vid 
their friends or con us to tie 
enemies, which ſhall contract tie 
limits of thei ire or the bois 


2::dering and proſecutiag the patriots: 
to after: their ineſfectual attempt in 
-01987,. were: ſuffered: to remain in 
to e. 5119(11 i014 5 74. ; BILLY 
de- 


1 
, 


„ Wbatever may de the fur: 


© Nivy of Holland under the eſta- 
-./bliſhment of a free and liberal go- 


o wernment, releaſed from the influ- 
ence. of England, and the oppreſſion 
af Pruſſia ;+her ſituation at preſent, 
„in having the former. eouncry for 
d hey enemy, and France exacting 
2: ſupplies in every, quarter, as her 
ftiend, is embarraſſing and critical. 
Ide treatiy det weren the two repab- 
„ +Jies- was: eſteemed aby la great party 
in Holland rather as the requifitions 
ef a conqueror tha the conditions 


ef an ally ; and the levies which the 
French government: has made on 


the. properties of thofe ,who were 
0 moſt attached to tei rintereſts, and 
the heavy contributions Mhiek they 
121 ha ven ralſed, have led the Puteh to 
10 pauſe in their pꝛognoſticatious of 


Q pts gm may pettaps 
4 n of - great diviſlons were afterwards\i 
me divided into various parts; atdt 

„hall comethat:all the preſent diſ. primary aſſemblies were compdl 
ic gordaneies ;:flrali>vbe  hoftied/ dats! of citizens of very oppoſite wifi 
«2;peacer and the Jofles ot advantages thinking. While ſome were tit 
!:{\Pgoduced byothipavidely extended e i 
£1: 2oureb ial be-ſerrted according to! Nagtes, th certain reform 


. this eventful de, wherwthe: 
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therto held among the nation d 


' averſe to the pro 


ſion was for à general revolutio 


ed to the ancient governnient u 


daries of their induſtry, and briy 
down their country from that bi 
commercial rank which it hath 


Europe. (29180 
After long eonteſts between 
various parties reſpecting the cu 
vocation of a conventional aß 
bly, the two provinces of Friſetnl 
and Zeeland, which had been dl 
x tion, /affetit 
to the wiſh of the majority; aud u 
national aſſembly was inſtallelt 
the firſt of March 2796. Tie di 
zens of the United Provinces win 
formed into-two great diviſions} 
one compoſed of the proprietot, lis 
merchant, the capitaliſty aud l 
thoſe who were generally ranked 
the claſſes of the rich; which 


esse. age a rr ry, 


the other, "Coinprebending al nt 
claſſes of the pobr and depend! 
flattered and ſupported by the pa 
of the ſtadtholder, were avec! 
any conſiderable change. Ties 


ite ways 6 
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\ nigh 10 @p#6g ter 2d; nt aig Wies Nom 3d1 bu 
aud hers wiſhed for a · total change, which ane was inch ſpenſable, ame 
du many propoſed to- adopt at once ly; that of: retaininꝶꝭ the provintes 
db Hasch conſtitution, as it was inthe Low'Countricgrwhash by ahe- 
1 already: prepared; and a great aum counſtitutiotalſ vt chad been waited 

wender conſ ſting of what in France to be Frenah republievom iT 
Uu deen called jacobins, and who -+ Theſe propaktions, avmight hive 
bud acquired the exaggerated-and been fore ſeem were merately de · 


Oh atarohical ideas of that (ect, ar. clared by theiEngliſh miniſtry da be 
pes A dy deüred a conſtitution fill utterlq zndmiffhle white on the 
wens populan The partiſans: of other haud the French government 


e 0 the; fact holderate were very few, ſelt itſeif humbled in ha- iag been 
rey 6 at laſt, thought it prudent. to midetbe dupe of thæ applicntion, and 
* difembie! their opinons. One of having in gonſequence of it com- 
weil the firſt ats of the aſſembly was mitted the diguity of the republic. 
r 2 declaration.of war againſt Eng- The ſituatiun of France at this 
kad, which power had then de- period was ſuch as toſ enable the 
ud the republic of almoſt all — — reviu of the 
edonies! both in the Eaſt and ſtile — ara. of 
TY Weſt Indie. the Swiſs: cantans bad evi do- 
1 of Tbe Engliſh cabinet (on the 8th wards it at the commencement; of 
| March), by the agency of; its am- the war; and eh wers centinu- 
baſſadar to: the Hoelvetid Rates, had ed till they were awed into reſpect 
communicated to che government by the ſplendour: ob Freun vic- 
of: France: a Aries of -propoſicions tories. The directory therefore, 
Khtive! 1054: general  pacification. with the drſign bf tecalling to the 
The-appartat; motive of this com- remembrance.” of the Swits: their 
municatinn was to;aſvertainwhether paſt conduct, rather than from any 
there was any diſpoſition in France ſerious apprehenfions..enterraimed 
to open a; negotiation with his of the danger, demandett, on the 
dreanichmajeity und bis: allies, 26th March, from the magiſtracy 
for-$he; eſlublüſiment of a, general of Baſle, as being the nearett* bau- 
peace n juſt» and e uj hie condi- ton, and that which lay. between 
Kaos a het er, for this purpoſe, the army of the empire and that of 


agg auldthe agreed to appoint a con- the republic, an- explanation con- 
ei gels ao dtrange the terms; whether, cermlug certain plans ſuppoſed to 
Un France Would Gg what: her in- have been formed by the:tontefced 
ene 061 were; with; re ſpect to the F af violating the neutrahty. 
E diks -of a general paciñcation; or It was aſſertedi that, with tht atd of 


ybetber ſne had any uther mode to ſeveral. af the citizens of .vartous 
propaſe whereby that end could be cantons of Switzerland, and with 
umin edi the convivance pf iche government 
The directory, anxious to evince of haſle, the Auſtrians had pro- 
ts diſpoſitions for peace, ht jected the · invaſſon of the depart- 
hotic ing the diſreſpectful manner mems Shich formerly: compoſed 
in which this communication was; the +provinte | of Ftanche Comté, 
made, anſwered that it was its by paſfing over that narrow por 
ect, dere to make peate, and tion of the territory of Bafle which 
tiled the conditions on hich . divides France from' tte imperial 
Ain tyre pared to offer 31,2, of  dominions 2 the Frickthal, 2 
+ 3 
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lies along the Rhone, from Baſle 
to Schaffhauſen. 4 
Tue manner of conveying the 
ſentiments of -the directory to the 
government of Baſle, which was 
only by way of extract from their 
regiſters, was as humiliating as the 
accuſation. The magiſtrates ſhew- 
ed in their anſwer how much they 
felt this contempt, and, after re- 
marking the novelty of the mode 
of application, denied the charge, 
and complained of the hoſtile man- 
ner in which it was made; at the 
ſame time declaring, in reply to 
the inſinuation of the French go- 
vernment, that, * if they were not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to defend their 
own territory, the directory muſt 
take meaſures to inſure the ſafety 
of the. French republic,“ that "ny 
accepted the reſponſibility impoſ- 
'ed on them by the French go- 
vernment, and that they could 
not only depend on the inhabitants 
of their own canton, but on thoſe 
of the whole Helvetic confedera- 
tion. 

The tone of this explanation 
cauſed further umbrage; and the 
directory made another remon- 
ſtrance, demanding a more formal 
exculpation from the charge, This 
ſecond remonſtrance wore too for- 
midable an aſpe&t to be treated 
otherwiſe than with the moſt ſeri- 
ous attention. Accordingly it was 
determined by the cantons to ſend 
an ambitlador to Paris, to confer 
with the directory. The embaſſy 
was entruſted to Mr. Ochs, tlie 
chancellor of Baſle, whoſe known 
attachmeat to the cauſe. of- the re- 
volution was likely to render his 
miſſion ſucceſsful. The proper ex- 
planations took place between the 
envoy and the French government, 
and ended in a further cenfirma- 


3 & 
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tion of amity between the two u. 
publics, 2 

Although the public tranquilliy 
had remained undiſturbed at Pat 
where the different factionsu ere ke 
in check by the immediate force a 
government, who had created a {. 
venth miniſter, with the title 9 
the miniſter of the police, the ſouth 
of France was delivered up to the 
moſt dreadful diſorders. Thi 
country had been moſt frequent 
the theatre of violence and blood: 
ſhed from the beginning of the 
revolution, and during the reizn 
of terror had felt the moſt far 
effects of jacobinical proſcription, 
The glaciere of Avignon, the fi. 
ſilades at Lyons, and the com. 
miſſion of the revolutionary tri 
bunal at Orange, make a memon 
ble part of the hiſtory of that ſn 
guinary period. The authors of 
theſe maſſacres had been deliveret 
up to puniſhment ; but the ſan 
juſtice had not been exerciſed on 
all who had commanded or per 
petrated thoſe revolutionary mur- 
ders. _ 

The maſſacres at Toulon aft 
the evacuation of that place by the 
Engliſh and Spaniſh armies, haviny 
had more the appearance of nat 
onal puniſhment, had been but lit 
tle inveſtigated. The two mii 
ſionaries who had been ſent tort 
volutionize in the interval of the 
recapture of Toulon and the fall 
of Robeſpierre, were Barras, fince1 
member of the directory, and Fr. 
ron, a deputy of the national con 
vention. According to the retum 
made by theſe miſſionaries to thei 
conſtituents, the committee of ge-. 
neral ſafety at that period, tht 
murders committed under their di 
rection equalled in atrocity, if na 
in numbers, theſe of their moſt x. 
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tire colleagues; fince, according to preme authority, he broke the de- 
the correſpondence of Freron, pub- rtmental adminiſtrations named 
liſhed afterwards by a member of by the people, and filled the va- 
that committee, he appears to have cancies with men covered with 
celebrated the maſſacre of the twen- crimes and blood. He inſtituted 
ty-two deputies of the Gironde par- anew popular ſocieties, revolution- 
ty, by a public feſtival at Toulon, ary committees, and central com- 
where he boaſts of diſpatching the miſſions at Marſeilles, by the au- 
inhabitants at the rate of two hun- thority of which thoſe municipa- 
dred a day. lities in the departments were 
The perpetration of ſo. many broken, the ſentiments of whoſe 
crimes required a multitude of members were not in conformity 
agents: and when the reign of ja- to their own. - 
cobin terror ceaſed, the inhabitants Although the conſtitution. was 
of thoſe countries in the ſouth now in activity, the glecrees of 
where its atrocity had been moſt Freron, in decided contradiction to 
ſeverely felt, revenged the nume- its ſpirit and letter, had all the 
rous victims it had made by the de- force of laws; nor was it until 
ſtruction of thoſe who had been that unhappy country had groaned 
the immediate inſtruments of its four months under this revolution- 
fury. This reaction againſt jaco- ary regimen, which had ſpread uni- 
biniſm, which in many places had verſal terror and deſolation, that 
gone to the full extent of juſtice, the directory yielded to the repeat- 
was checked by the moderation ed reclamations of the oppreſſed 
and authority of thoſe members of inhabitants, and intimated to Fre- 
the national convention who had ron, that he was no longer a por- 
been ſent to tranquillize the coun- tion of the executive power. 
try, and who had themſelves been Freron was in no haſte to diveſt 
proſcribed under the decemviral himſelf of his proconſular autho- 
regime, In the number of theſe rity; nor was it till the directory 
perſons were Iſnard and Jourdan, had peremptorily ordered one of its 
who, while they repreſſed the re- -commiſſioners in the ſouth to noti- 
viving fury of the jacobins, parti- by its diſpleaſure to him, that he at 
cularly on the occaſion of a mo- length returned to Paris. The diſ- 
mentary revolt which at that time tracted ſtate of the ſouth called 
took place at Toulon, checked alſo for the immediate interpoſition of 
the popular vengeance which ſome - government: the legiſlature, on the 
Umes raſe. too, high againſt them. motion of the two former miſſion- 
The wiſe and conciliatory mea. aries, Jourdan and Iſnard, ordered 
fures. adopted by thoſe commiſ- (24th March) a commiſſion to be 
honers, had almoſt healed the wide inftituted to inquire into the cauſe 
wounds infliteq on the country by of the troubles, and take #review 
theſe heated parties, when the ja- of tlie proviſionary and contradic- 
cobin faction, immediately after the tory laws by which the admini- 
revolt of Vendemiaire, ſent Freron, ſtrations were regulated. 
* commiſſaty general of the exe- As this commiſſion was inveſted 
cutive power, once more into the with authority to collect evidence, 
ſouthern departments. His arrival the reſult of which would lead, as 
„as again the fignal of the return the mover obſerved, to important 
ol terror, Clothed with the ſu - $iſcoveries,. and tear off the veil 
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m t to. render t 
new pe uſpected, and fruſ- 
rh uticiatibn "bf 2 a terroriſt · com- 
was ſent to the counſel un- 
ab hes equivocal ſanction of Bar- 
bly in a ſecret -e 
on ill-foiinded, 

"The Paturs 8 10 this eacſen did 

froſt! treati ne &s to the 

fots By Hg avi ce, as has been ob- 
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e of Aſſcvuraging theſe. 
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c 22 of unworthy individu- 
5 


blies were, diſperſed by order of 
government, and their. . Places of 


| hoſtilities againſt this implacable 


in proportion to the reſiſtance a 
encountered... Further meaſures 


mL them 


iſe,., committees and tribunals, as were 
ah held to be; the chiefs. of this lacs | 


„tio 

0 tent,” Mott of the yacobins, who were 
placed in affiees, immediately un- 

or ju: der F governments were diſcharged; 
ER and the police: and municipalities | 
äche os zof Faris, Where they, bad bad fle 
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neither party, The jacobin 

rticular, who boaſted - wy 4 " 
ba icetory was of their for mation, dir 
and who had hitherto filled al moſt tiv 
excluſively the places under go- WAN for 
vernment, were enraged at ſeriu ito 
the teturn of moderate and hy, dir 
mane principles, and - themſclv, iſco 
pointed, out, with the ſanctien of ily 


the government, as objects of pub. 
lic Le if not of — 
me nt. 

The directory had avowed by 
public reſolution, that its conk- 
dence had ſometimes been betray. 
ed, and jts views fruſtrated, by the 


to offices of truſt; and, inyited 


the citizens to give information be 
againſt all fuch, perſons. The j. iſo! 
cobins were alarmed at this defec« el 


tion, as they eſtemed it, of the d. 
rectory from their party; and th 
alarm was converted into Purpoſes 
of vengeance, When their aſſem. 


meeting ſhut up | 
"The diretory VLA declared 


faction, whoſe boldneſs. increaſe 


everity were exerciſed againſt 
ſuch as laws to puniſh: with! 
ſeditious aſſemblies, provo- 
cations, to the re · eſtabliſument of 
Rag or of the conſtitution of 

Rabeſpiorre; and the police was 
- ordered. to remove from Paris ſuck 
„members of the former - conven» 
tion, and members of revolutionary 


aſcendzncy, 
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efcendency, underwent à ſevere 
ſcrutiny, This ſpirit of - inſuborg 
dination was not confined to t 
tivit departments; the militar 
force of Paris was found likewiſe. 
to be tainted with jacobinifm. The 
directory, with the authority of the 
councils, broke the divifion known 
by the name of the legion of po- 
lice, part of which — — obey 
the orders, and declared ſelves 
in open revolt. . 

It had long been the aim of the 
jacodins to gain the military force 
of Paris to their ſide; for which 

tpoſe every mode of ſeduction 

deen put in practice; and this 
part of their plan would nôt have 
deen unattended with ſucceſs, had 
not the vigilance of government 
defeated it by ſpeedy interpoſition. 
The-jacobins, perceiving that their 
cauſe'was rather injured than pro- 
noted by theſe partial movements, 
ud that the hand of government 
vas ſtrengthened againſt them, 
mnceived'at length a more daring 
project, which was that of ſub- 
rerting the whole government, and 


Intionary regime. | | 

For the ſpace of fix weeks, con- 
ned rutnours rau through the city 
of Paris, of u projected ĩnſurrec. 
tion of the a cobhisg but the Pari- 
bens, fammtarized to the terms of 
nfurreRion: And revolt, and be- 
eving rhut the law lately patſed 
ginſto che groupes would preſerve 
be cy agi ah 3 77 

of the terroriſts, paid little atten- 

ion to theſe ports. The govern- 
went, hewevef, did not remain in 
de ſame inenutious ſecurity. ' Ap- 
ed early of the horrible cog- 
pracy wich! Was förmig, and 


if, explvitip! jacohniſen, the eee 
'* difeftory 
kreuz and was etnployed in taking 


ugbno as 


niroducing once more the revo- 


ith may becalled the laff agön zg, maſler at 


Us 
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meaſures to counteract its deſigns. 
The firſt of theſe meaſures was the 
demand made to the legiſiative bo- 
dy, of a decree againſt the aſ- 
ſembling of the groupes, as we 
have before related; the ſecond 
was the ordering, what was cailed 
the legion of police, to leave Pa- 
ris. This legion conſiſted of ten 
thouſand men, horſe and fact, 
who, in the affair of Vendemiairg 
had been ſelected from different di- 
vitions of the army, to come to 
Paris, and defend the conventi - 
onal cauſe. Thoſe ſoldiers hav- 
ing gained the victory aver the 
ſections, had been at firſt flattered 
and cheriſhed by the govermenty 
and afterwards corrupted by the. 
licentiouſneſs of the capital, and, 
ſeduced in great numbers by the, 
jacobins, but above all, by the in 
cendiary appeals which were fre- 
quently addrefled to them by the a+. 
poſtle of anarchy, Gracchus Babeuf. 
| The directory, aware of the dans. 
ger which might reſult from this 
powerful re-inforcement to the ja- 
cobins, ordered the legion of po- 
lice to join their reſpective corp 
upon the frontiers, The ſoldiers _. 
refuſed to obey. Fortunately, the 
jacobin conſpiracy was not yet 
ripe to take advantage of this mus \ 
tiny, which was ſuppreſſed by the 
arrival of a ſufficient number of 
troops from the camp near Paris; 
ſome of the battalions ſubmitted 
and were pardoned ; the reſt were 
broken, and lent, ſtrongly guarded, 
to their reſpective communes. 
he government were partly led 
to the diſcovery of this jacobin 
plot, by the unguarded expreſſions 
which had been uſed by one of , 
1 N Drouet, the poſt. 
arennes, who had ar- 


| reſted Lewis the Sixteepth, and had 
hag” watehed*its'pro-, in ednfequence been choſen a le- 
giſtator, without” any other quali- 

| fication 


«4 


fication for the office than the proof 


which he had thus given of his 
batred of kings. Drouet diſtin- 
- guiſhed himſelf in the early days of 


terror, by ſome ſpeeches in which 


he called for þlood and pillage, 
with a degree of vigour which 
evinced him to be a fit colleague 
of Robeſpierre and his aſſociates. 


He was, however, ſuddenly ſtopped 


in his revolutionary career, being 
taken 3 — by the Auftrians 
near Tournay, where he had been 
ſent on a miſſion. Drouet was ex- 
changed with the other deputies, 
for the daughter of Lewis the Six- 
teenth, as 3 related, and re- 
turned to Paris; a ſort of popula- 
rity , attended thoſe perſons Who 
had ſuffered a long captivity for 
the republic; and Drouet's revolu- 
tionary phraſes of + Soyons bri- 
gands,” and “ Verſons du ſang,” 
were thought of no more, 
Soon akeer\ his return, he went 
into his own department to receive 
the congratulations of his friends; 


| and they were compoſed of diſcon- 


tented jacobins. Thoſe men per- 


ſuaded Drouet that it would be 


highlg.glorious for him to affiſt in 
ſubverting what they called the 
ariſtocratical conſtitution of 1 795, 
and eſtabliſhing the democratic 
conſtitution of 1793, which was 
the conſtitution of Robeſpierre. 


Drouet ſolemnly aſſured his com- 


e at parting, that they ſhould 
ee him no more till the. canſtitu- 
tion of 1793 was reſtored. Some 
friends of liberty and ofder in the 
department, who had a knowledge 
of their deſigns, apprized the ex- 
ecutive directory of what had paſſ- 
ed; and in conſequence of this in- 
formation, Drouet's motions were 
carefully watched. But although 
the plot was thus known to the 
government, there were many ob- 
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perienced in all the ways of n. 


-conſpirators. The 


of Douay quitted his office in the 


. prized of, it; but having no con. 


the conſpirators to two brothe 
who had been employed twen! 


ſtacles to its being countera44 
The conſpirators were well «&. 


volt, and were too wary to |y 
eaſily traced in their operation 
much leſs. to be ſeized and in. 
riſoned, Their. committees 2 
embled every day in different lu. 
bitations, and in different quarter 
of the town ; and the agents of e 
police, employed to diſcover and 
arreſt them, having been chosen 
by Merlin of - Douay from that 
very claſs of men, there was much 
reaſon to fear, were more incline 
to league with than puniſh tle 
government 
were probably of opinion, that, in 
the preſent exigency, a fitter mi 
niſter of police might be found 
than Merlin of Doyay; he was ac 
cordingly removed to another d. 
fice, and was ſucgceded by Cochan, 
a member of the council of eldery 
and a man of talents and integr. 
ty. It is ſaid at Paris, that Merlin 


police withqut informing his fur: 
ceſſor of the jacobin conſpiracy, 
Cochon, however, was ſoon a+ 


dence. in the agents whem Merlin 
had left him, and from whom ig 
received ſuch vague accounts 0 
what was paſſing as were altogether 
inſufficient for his purpoſe, he hu 
recourſe to a ſort of counter. po. 
licy, and entruſted the purſuit 0 


years by Sartine, and who undet 
took the preſent affair on condi 


tion of being allowed to chuſe thee p 
own emiſſaries. | Vere 
The conſpirators were now puny en 
ſued with vigour, and their baum bon. 
were diſcovered ; but they ſo of dab 
changed their place of rendezv0!" pri 
chus 


that ſeveral attempts were _ 
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dete rem without ſucceſs, On 
the night of the gth of May, con- 
ddetable bodies of cavairy were 
fatioped in the neigbourhood of 
the Luxembourg and the Tuilie- 
nes; and the Pout Neuf was ſtrong- 
ly guarded, And, on the morning 
of the tenth, the guard of the di- 
rectory and of the legiſſative body 
was tripled ; the "ſtreets were pa- 
trolled, and the ga : ſeus of the Lux- 
embourg were ſhut. On the ſame 
day the council of five hundred 
received a meſſage from the execu- 
tive directory, informing them that 
a horrible conſpiracy was prepared 
to burſt forth the following morn- 
ing at break of day ; that the de- 
len of the conſpirators was to 
murder the executive directory, the 
members of the two, councils, the 
keld-officers, the conſtituted autho- 
nties of Paris, and to deliver up the 
city to pillage and maſſacre; that 
the government, informed of the 
place where the conſpirators were 
alembled, had Aae them, and 
vas obliged to add with regret, that 
of the number was Drouet, one of 
their own colleagues. Among the 
perſons arreſted with Drouet, was 
Laignelot, an ex-deputy of the na- 
onal convention, who had been a 
member of the committee of general 
hfcty in the days of Robeſpierre, and 
was celebrated for having been on 
miſſion with Lequinio at Rochefort, 
vio not only caufed many perſons 
tobe guillotined, but entertained the 
executioner at his table, as a patriot 
who deſerved well of his country. 
Laignelot was a man of letters, and 
à proteſſed atheiſt ; — the others 
vere Chaſles and Ricard, both 
members of the national*conven- 
ton, and well known as terroriſts; — 
Babeuf, once the aſſociate of Marat, 


chus Babeuf, the tribune of the 
people; Roſſignol, an ex-general 


giving himſelf the title of“ Grac- . 
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of the Vendée, renowned for the 
horrors he had committed in that 
country; —a ſecretary of Joſeph le 
Bon; — Julien, a young man who, 
at twenty-two years of age, had 
been the confidential agent of Ro- 
beſpierre, and had led multitudes 
of innocent perſons to the ſcaffold, 
among whom were the family of 
Gaudet :—theſe aflafſins, with ſome 
others, were ſeized, and ſeveral 
ſons engaged in the conſpirac 

— — arreſted. — 
theſe was Amar, a noted terroriſt, 
who was a member of the com- 
mittee of general ſafety in the days 
of Robeſpierre, and framed the act 
of accuſation againſt the party of 
the Gironde; he was arreſted in a 
houſe in the Rue Poiſſonnière, near 
the very ſpot where he himſelf had 
arreſted Rabaut St. Etienne, and 
dragged him to the ſcaffold. Va- 
dier and Robert Lindet eſcaped. 
It appears fps the papers which 
were ſent by the directory to the 
council of five hundred, that, of the 
various plans of conſpiracy which 
have convulſed the French repub- 
lic, none had been more complete- 
ly organized, or more daring than 
this. A directory, a municipality 
of Paris, revolutionary committees, 
a national canvention, committees 
of public ly, and of general ſafe- 
ty, were tobe immediately formed, 
and were to adminitter in a revo- 
lutionary manner till the eſtabliſh. 
ment ot the conſtitution of 1793. 
Two printed proclamations were 
found in the apartment where the 
conſpirators were ſeized, one of 
which was to be circulated in Paris 
during the inſurrection, and the 
other to be ſent into the depart- 
ments, beginning with theſe words, 
—“ The tyrants are no more.” 
Orders were ready to ſeize the 
repoſitaries of arms, the treaſury, 
the telegraphs, and all the public 

eſtabliſh- 
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Accor ing to another, they Were to pear to have been involved in 
"Ira murdered withqut [that preyious , common; pruſeri — This v 
rmalitys!,0 The ſoldiers from the | machine of con piracy; was or 
neighhouringi camp were to be in- ; nized with ſo, much 3 ingepuity, thy 
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he bell which is every . conſpirators, prevailed; Paris would 
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.mators were 10 form themſelves in- revolution, But theje ate mapy 
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0 enter the bouſes, which they had . fins might have failed in their en. 
- marked, snd ſlab thoſe whom they terprize, even if, they had been.ſuf- 
9 to pers then join · fered to make the attempt... They 
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wm the nment. Incalculable wif- jefted would not be prevented, ! me- 
n. ches, however, were prevent- ' naces them wit dextR ift the Bid 
ee by - the failure of this exe - * retract all they had pubiifhed 
ni enable plan of ferocious madneſt, re ſpecting it; and <p tn ng 
% meh, had it | ſucceeded, would if they behaved in à becom 
ne completed the ruin of the ner, five places in the fut 2 
— country, would have deſtr all © cative councHt. Att. de 
viſt tar is left of eſtimable citizens, Tie trial of aheſ eon 


rg2- WH 44nd; all that it ill 2 of Was mom for a con ſidetable ti 

wealth and of reſources. For al- — turdugb the ſlo w arid lenlent 
though! they certainly would not $ which"the conſtitution” had 
have ſucceeded in eſtabliſiing the 4 ee in fuch cafes, and part- 


conſtitution 3 few hours ly, we fuſpeRt; through motive#of 
of ſucceſs: would 


ſuſficed for Peney! the mean time Dro | 
pillage arid maſſacre. This deſpe- (through Tome eonnivaince” of the 


executive power e ene 
is generally faþpoſed? effectiad” 

eſcape; but Babeuf and Darièè 
been condemned to death rae 


tte enterpriſe *appeard indeed to 


have beets leſs a project of revolu- 
lion or f ebnqueſt, than of exter- 
mination; and one idea publiſhed 
in the papers of the conſpirators, 
that of enga 
L _ —_— & —— _ it 

üble for them\t6'retrograde, 
5 "worthy ofüche inſernal re- 
Pons. Had the defigus of theſe 
| miſeregiits indeed not baffled, 
— would have been the war of 


ity; of famine 
exe n prope been c withdut 


uinſt ſubſiſtence; and of 


ging the people ta com- apps 


high: eriminat court at ee 


the cn 
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evils. But although the royaliſts are 
ready to take advantage of that 
hideous anarchy which the jaco- 
bins would renew, there is cer- 
tainly not, as ſome would inſinu- 
ate, any coalition between the two 
parties. On the contrary, in one 
of the papers of the late con- 
ſpiracy, is found an expreſs order 
to put all the royaliſts to death, 
The jacobins a& only for them- 
ſelves, and ſeek only to eſtabliſh 
their own execrable ſyſtem. It is 
the general obſervation, that the 
failure of a plot adds weight to the 
eſtabliſhed power; their laſt pro- 

er inſurrection, therefore, real - 
ly ſerved to give new ſtrength to 
the government, by inſpiring new 
confidence in its adminiſtration. 
The die was then caſt. The execu- 
tive directory found it neceſſary to 
declare open hoſtilities againſt that 
daring faction which threw its 
gauntlet at the government from 
which it received not only protec- 
tion but favour ; and. the directory 
is now bound by every motive of 


ſelf-preſervation, as well as by every 


principle of public virtue, to craſh 
that exterminating band, whoſe 
dangerous exceſſes was all the re- 
public had to fear amidſt the in. 
wang, * glories of its victorious 
arms. From the royaliſts, unaided 


by jacobin inſurrections, there is 


little to apprehend. The people 


of France are ſo wearicd of a ſtate 


of revolution, they long ſo ardent- 
ly for repoſe, that if the preſent 
form of government be tolerably 
well adminiſtered, if it affords them 
fafety and tranquillity, nothing will 
excite them to inſurrection. The 
republicans, wiſh to maintain the 
conſtitution from principle and 
choice; and even the royaliſts 
themſelves, in general, feel, that to 
attempt now the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy, would be to repaſs again 
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that ſea of blood on which the 


veſſel of the ſtate had been nearly 


ſhipwrecked at the very moment 
when it reached an harbour. 
- This jacobinical eonfpiracy be. 


ing diſcovered, the partial inſur. 
rections which took place in ſome * 
of the ſouthern departments ati 


one of the newly-acquired depart. 
ments in the north, which were 
fomented by the fanatical clergy 


and returned emigrants, were like. 


wiſe diſſipated. The influence of 
the refractory priefts had been ſuc. 
ceſsfully exerciſed in checking the 
operations of government in vari- 
ous modes; but in none more than 
in preventing the ſale of national 
lands, by preaching that the pur. 
chaſers would incur, by that ag, 
the pains of eternal damnation, 
The legiſlature had been in fre- 


quent deliberatjon reſpecting the 


diviſion of that portion of the pa- 
ternal inheritance of which the na- 
tion became the heir by the emi: 
gration of the natural ſucceſſors, 
The council of elders had already 


rejected a reſolution ſent up by tie 


council of five hundred, which pros 
poled the immediate diviſion of 
the property during the life of the 
poſſeſlor, The diſcuſſion on this 
queſtion had been conducted with 
much heat on either fide; one par- 
ty conßdering the diviſion of the 
paternal eſtate during the life-tine 
of the parent, as unconſtitutiond 
and tyrannical; while the other aſ- 
ſerted it to be conformable to the 


rules of perfect juſtice and equity. 


On the rejection of the reſolution 
for a forced diviſion, the council 
of five hundred fqrmed another re- 
ſolntion (May yth), which left the 
removal of the ſequeſtration upon 
all eſtates belonging to parents 
whoſe children had emigrated, at 
the will of ſuch as choſe to ſſent 


to the immediate ſurrender of at 
| part 
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rt to which the nation was en- 
titled by law. Thoſe who did not 
conſent to the immediate diviſion, 
were to remain under the weight 
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tion, though eſſentially the fame in 
principle with the former, was op- 
poſed with great vigour; but was 


at length approved by the council 
of elders, and paſſed into a law. 


of the ſequeſtra ion. This regula- 
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URING the events which have 


juſt been related, the Auſtrian - 


commander in chief announced to 


the French eee the. termination 


of the armiſtice on the Rhine (May 
31ſt), The imperial troops were 
n poſſeſſion of the larger portion 
of the palatinate from Landan to 
dingen. The army of the Rhine 
and Moſelle, and the right wing of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, 
prevented them from penetrating 
to the banks of the Moſelle and to 


Luxembourgy' white the left wing 


. 


of the latter army was intrenched 


at Duſſeldorf, on the right fide of 
the Rhine. 

The poſſeſſion of the city of 
Mentz, which was the only poſt 
of importance held by the Auftri- 
ans on the weſt of the river, ſeem- 
ed to be the great object of the 


campaign to the French, as the 


capture of this place would make 
them abſolute maſters of the whole 
of the country on the left fide of 
the Rhine. Several armies had al- 
ready melted away before Mentz 
and 


of the Rhine, attac 
aus who were 
of the Sieg 
which empties itſelf into the Rhine, 
nearly oppoſite to Cologne. The 
victory gained at the paſſage of the 
Sieg was followed by another ſtill 
more deciſive at Altenkirchen (June 
4th), a village a few miles diſtant 
from the Sieg on the road to Mentz; 
where the imperial troops, under 
the prince of Wirtemberg, were 
ſtrongly poſted to prevent the dan- 
erous progreſs of the republicans 
in that direction. 
The imperial troops, after hav- 


* 


aol 
nd fs formidable were the addi. 


made to its original ſtrength 


on the ſide which was 7 to 
the French, that no hope o 

was entertained until the commu- 
nication could be cut off on the 
German ſide. 


fucceſs 


The firſt operations of the French 


were ſucceſsful: while the army of 
the Rhine and Moſelle, and the 
right wing of the army of the Sam- 
dre and 
ftrians in the Palatinate, the left 
wing of this laſt army, poſted at 
Duſſeldorf, aſcending the right fide 
kes the Auſtri- 


euſe, attacked the Au- 


ſted on the banks 
(Jung iſt), a river 


ſuffered conſiderable loſs, were 


compelled to retreat acroſs the 
Lahn, a river emptying itſelf into 
the Rhine, above the fortreſs of 
Ehrenbreitſtein; and fill further on 
the road to Meatz. 
had croſſed this river in 
the —_— army, 
veſted this 
place of uncommon ſtrength; when 
the archduke, perceiving the dan- 
ger of ſuffering the republicans to 
advance further in the rear of the 
army, found it neceſſary to cuange 
his mode of defence, and concert 
another plan of operations. 


The French 
urſuit of 
had in- 
ortreſs, which was a 


For this purpoſe, about the 8th 


of June, he withdrew the greater 
part of the imperial troops from 
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the Hundſdruck, where he had hel 
in check the army of the Rhine 
and Moſelle, under Moreau; and 
waving Mentz and Manheim, which 
he had . hitherto covered with the 
moſt conſiderable part of his forces, 
with a ſufficient number to repe] 
any ſudden attacks, marched acroh 
the Rhine with ſuch reinforce. 
ment#-as rendered the Auſtrian ar. 
my on the right fide, which had 
been | hitherto retreating, greaty 
ſuperior to the aſſailants. This 
well-concerted ſcheme was con. 
ftrued, by the French generals and 
commiſhoners belonging to the ar. 
my in the Valatinate, into a flight, 
But the army on the right tide, 
which had hitherto been purſuing 
the Auſtrians towards Mentz, and 
which were now advanced within 
a ſhort diſtance of this town, ſoon 
felt the effects of theſe operations; 
fince, before Jourdan, who had fore 
ſeen this manceuvre, could gait 
time, from the badneſs of the roads, 
and the length of the march, to 
ſtrengthen the army, the Auſtrians 
attacked it with great fury, and 
compelled it, with con ſiderable loſs, 
to take its former poſtion, whence 
they had begun their operations, 
The army of the Sambre and Meuſe 
retired within the lines of Duſſel. 
dorf, and that of the Rhine and 
Moſelle repaſſed the Rhine at Neu- 
wied. The evacuation of the Pa 
latinate by the Auſtrians, who were 
now employed in purſuit of tae 
retreating armies of the French on 
the right ſide of the river, leſt tue 
army of the Rhine and the Moſelle, 
which had taken poſſeſſion of ihe 
territory abandoned by the impe. 
rialiſts, once more in preſence of 
Mentz and Manheim, without the 
porn of gaining any advantage 
y its poſition. | 

This ſecond defeat before Mentt, 


though leſs fail than the loſs ſuſ- 
228 | tained 
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tined in the laſt campaign, con- 
vinced the French of the impracti- 
«:bilitvw-oftheir project, and led them 
to form a new plan of operations, 
which embraced a greater object, 


| with their lately adopted mode of 
\ military tactics, and their adventu- 
. rous and enterpriſing ſpirit. While, 
Jo therefore the diviſiou of the impe- 
d tial forces which had been left to 
y cover the Rhine, and the garriſons 


of Mentz and Manheim, ſuppoſed 
themſelves to be holding in check 
the French forces - under general 
Moreau; this general keeping up 
the ſemblance of hoſtilities, and 


t, 

e feigning preparations of making ſe- 
T4 nous attacks in that quarter, drew 
d of his troops with the utmoſt ſe- 
In crecy, and by forced marches ar- 
n nved at Straſbourg, before the Au- 


trans knew that he had changed 


* 


e. lis poſition. ; 
In (June 24th.) The objet of this 
55 expedition was to effect the paſſage 


of the Rhine oppoſite to this city, 
ind to gain poſſeſſion of the tort of 
Kchl, a bock of conſiderable im- 


ls, portance on the German ſide. Mo- 
ce tau had taken - meaſures to make 
Is. tus attack in different places; bat 
le the ſudden increaſe of the river 


prevented * him from putting his 


nd lelign into execution, as ſome of 
0 tie iNands of which the river in 
2 that quarter is full; and by which 


de had hoped to effect the paſſage, 
vere Covered with water; and the 
reſt, which were defended by the 
Auſtrians, were thus rendered more 


ie, Wthcult of acceſs; He had taken 
be e neceſſary* precautions to con- 
x- WT! ws intentions of attack fran 
e enemy, as the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


15 project would have 4ru{tzated - 
execution; byt this unexpected - 
obſtacle obliged him ter ſupply by“ 


fty darage y hat he had hoped 0 have 
ole d bp 4Udeeds, -- Having made. 


N 1200. 


and which was more - conſonant . 
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preparations for the paſſage duri 
the night, and finding it impo 
to effect a anding immediately 6ft 
the oppoſite fide-of the river; frafhi 
the rapidity of the current, he bet 
gan his attack on the iſlands in-the 
middle of the river; of which he 
gained poſſeſſmn without much re- 
fiftance, and ſehed o the bridges 
communicating with tie main land, 
which ſuch of the Anſtrians as had 
eſcaped hac not time to deſttoy if 
their flight. Almhoigh the French 
troops had. ade good theit land 
ing, they found themſetves without 
cavalry or artiliery, fince it was 
impoſlible to tranſſ ort either to the 
oppoſite fide. The raiidity of the 
curre it prevented the eftablifimet 
ot any bridge; aid” the only red 
jource left, was that of endif; 
back the boats by which the ft 
party had effected their landing, to- 
bring over the reinainder of. (this 
army: r „eren 
The reinforcements, Hel U 
arrived. not only reſcued the Freneh? 
from rijcir perilo ination: bat 
enabled thein,- though Anrode 
with artillery, except ulie few {fid#o51 
they bad jul” wen rin The ian, 
to attempt the fortreſs. Phe teſti 
redoubts e attached with Heger 
rate fury, the As ſtrians being ba.“ 
rie under hæaps ot flones be the? 
affarlunts. her artilers taken int 
the ſirſt reqbubis ſerved? to fnrce 
tue ſucceſt ve ons; and the Au- 
{trinn 667 ed, finding further re-? 
ſiftance frultle-/s, faved tle remains 
der of his tr3010s- by abandoning} 
the fortreſs te «he French. The! 
achievement; ot this bold and hazy 
zardous enterp:ile not only opened 
thaBriſgaw tothe French; but as the + 
dividou- under general Wurmſer 
had been grcaue weakened by de- 
tie, 387 a" confiderabte force to the 
alitftatice of the Auſtrian army in- 
Italy, this nr | . 
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of other advantages that might be 
expected to reſult from it, was fit- 
ted to make a powerful diverſion 
in prince Charles's army, and al- 
low the army of the Sabre and 
Meuſe under Jourdan to begin its 
offenſive operations. 5 
The — the Auſtrian 
army in Italy, ot which a part took 
refuge in Mantua, and the ' reſt, 
— by the French, had gained 
the mountains of the Tyrol, the 
chain of Alps which ſeparate Italy 
from Germany, gave the French 
general leiſure to carry on his va- 
rious enterpriſes againſt the re ſpec- 
tive ſtates of Italy. The garriſon 
af the fortreſs of Milan, finding 
further reſiſtance ineffectual, and 
having no proſpect of relief, ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of 
war. A detachment took poſſeſ- 
fion of Leghorn on the 28th of 
June, though belonging to a nev- 
tral power, on the pretext of dif- 
lodging the Eng iſh, whoſe proper- 
ty was confiſcated to the uſe of the 
republic; while the main army en- 
tered the territory of the pope, and 
without reſiſtance took poſſeſſion 
of the cities of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Urbino. This expedition, which 
gave the French the command of 
the poſteſſions of the holy ſee, a- 
larmed in ſo great a degree the king 
of Naples, that he requeſted an ar- 
miſlice, u hich was granted to hi 
as well as to the pop. 
Tbe conditions impoſed on the 
Neapolitans were chiefly thoſe of 
withdrawing their tt · aps from the 
ſupport of the coalition, and their 
veſſels from the Enplith: ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean; © thofe im- 
poſed on the pope were more Cit- 
cumſtantial and more rigorous, 
Among. other contributions levied 


in Italy on the conquered ſtates, 


that of ſusnifhing pictures was not 
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the leaſt confiderable. The Pts 
of Parma and Modena had been 
highly taxed in this article; andj 
was not to be expected that the ca 
pital of the arts, the great repoſitory 
of what is richeſt and moſt curioy 
in the labours of the chiſel and th 
pencil, would eſcape the atteiitiond 


theſe victorious ilettanti. The prin. 


cipal conditions therefore impoſe 
on the pope were heavy contribution 
on the monuments of the fine art 
His holineſs, by theſe articles, wa 
alſo compelled to ſet at liberty thoſe 
perſons who were at that time co. 
fined for their political conduct a 
opinions; to renounce the friend: 
ſhip of his former allies, and to ſhit 
his ports againſt them; to ſurrende 
to the French the cities of whica 
they already had poſſeſſion, as vel 
as the citadel of Ancona, which 
gave them the command ef the 
Adriatic ; to pay twenty-one mil. 
lions of French money, indepen- 
dent of the contributions to be levied 
on the cities of which the French 
had already taken poſſeſſion; andi 
deliver one hundred pictures, buſt, 
vaſes, or ſtatues, at the option 0 
commiſfioners who ſhould be fer! 
to Rome for that purpoſe ; among! 
which ſtatues were exprefsly name! 
thoſe of Junius and Marcus Bru 
tus, both of which were in the Ct 
pitol; and alſo five hundred mant- 
fcripts to be ſelected by the fac 
commiſſion. The laſt articles d 
this treaty, and ſimilar ones which 
had been concluded with the Nt 
of Parma and Modena, excitt! 
much diſcontent among the prot! 
fors and amateurs of the fine arte! 
Paris, While the national pri 
was flattered” with the proſpect al 
ſeeing that city become the centt 
of all that was moſt rare and exce 
lent in Europe, ſevcral artiſts of ce. 
lebrity petitioned the diretory 

Met Dorm: reconſide 
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2 conſider that part of the condi- 
1+ MWWions of the peace, and the armi- 
05 ice, which reſpected the transfer of 


heſe monuments, aud to reflect 
bether the arts themſelves would 
ot he greatly injured by ſuch traut. 
nion. The directory, however 
ey. might have admired the liberal 
nd difintereſted ſpirit of theſe art- 
ts, did not appear convinced by 
heir reaſoning, and concluded on 
heir firſt determination of placing 
vole celebrated monuments in the 
alleries of the national muſeum at 
aris, ab i n 

The paſſage effected by general 
lareau acroſs the Rhine, produced 
the advantages which he had ex- 
fed from that expedition. After 
uring driven the imperialiſts from 
e fortreſs of Kehl, and tranſport- 
{ thither his cavalry and artillery 
rols the Rhine by means of a 
ge which he had conſtructed, 
e diſpatched. his troops in different 
ividons to ſcour the country, and 
ucceeded in driving the Auſtrians 
om the various poſts and camps 
ch they occupied in this quarter; 
ad by theſe means prevented the 
unction of the detachments ſent by 
eneral Wurmſer from Manheim, 
ch the army of emigrants under 
ie prince of Condé, who were ſta- 
"ned along the Upper Rhine. 

The army under general Wurm- 
having been conſiderably weak- 
4 by the detachments ſent to 
aiorce that of Italy, found itſelf 
lumcient to withſtand the impe- 
olty of this. irruption, for which 
9 preparations had been made; as 
a Mack; an this quarter was alto- 
Ker unexpected. The archduke 
zarles was therefore obliged to 
continue his purſuit of the French 
i the Lower Rhine,.and leaving 
wand him general Wartenſleben, 
dn ſuch. forces as he deemed ſuf- 
deut te prevent the army under 
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Tourdan which he had hüberto been 
purſuing, from-patiing hattiiy on 
his rear, mare hed with conſiderable 
reinſorcemæats to the aid of Wurm- 
ſer, in; order to check the progrefs 
of the French in the Briſgaw. Mos 
reau, appriſed of this march, faw 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of attack - 
ing the imperialiſts before their re- 
inforcements ſhould arrive. A ge- 
neral engagement accordiugly took 
place on the 28th of June at Ren- 
chen, a »Ulage near Philipſburg, 
on the road to Manheim, in which 
the French gained a complete vice 
tory. A diviſion of the army under 
general Laroche at the fame time 
ſucceeded in diſlodging the troops 
of the prince of Wirtemburg from 
Mount Knicbis, and the various 
fortreſſes on the immeaſe and lof« 
ty ridge of mountains which di- 
vide the circle of Suabia, under the 
name of the $wartzea Wald, or 
Black Foreſt. The battle of Ren- 
chen was followed on the Gth of 
July by that of Radſtadt, a town ſtill 
further on the road towards Mans, 
heim. As the imperial army had 
been conſiderably reinforce by de- 
tachments from that of the Lower: 
Rhine under prince Charles, . it 
was enabled to make a more obſti- 


nate reſiſtauce. The combat, which 


began ſoon after day-hreak, ant 
which had been di;puted on both 
ſides with alternate advantage and 
loſs; ended-in favonr of the French; 
the Auſtrians leaving them in poſe, 
ſeſſion of the field of bitzle. | 
The - imperialiſts; driven from 
Radſtadt, had taken very advanta- 
cous potions near the village of. 
'ttingen z where, haying received 


reinforcements, they again awaited 


the attack of the French; Moreau, 
who was. appriſed that he had to 
contend with the whole of the im- 
perial troops, except thoſe which 
prince Charles had left ou the Lows 
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er Rhine to check the progrefs of 
the army under Jourdan, ftrength- 
ened his forces by calling in various 
diviſions from the different poſts 
they occupied in,the country of 
which he had already taken poſſeſ- 
fion. It appeared from the diſpo- 
fitions Has by the Auſtrians, that 
this battle was deſtined to decide 
the conteſt for the ſuperiority on 
the Rhine. Already had general 
ourdan repaſſed the Lahn, after 
heffeRtual reſiſtance ont the part of 
general Wartenſleben, and was now 
before'the gates of Frankfort. The 
garriſons of Mentz and other for- 
treſſes on the Rhine were ineffec- 
tual to ſtop the march of the French, 
who were now about to paſs in their 
rear actofs the Mein ; and the ſpace 
occupied by the imperial armies be- 
came every day more narrowed by 
the approximation of the republican 
armies both on the northern and the 
fouthern fide. | 
\ (9th July.) The battle of Ettin- 
en was. fought on both fides with 
deſperate valour. | The Auſtrian 
general, confcious that on its event 
ung the fate of the Rhine, encou- 
raged his troops to repel the fury of 
the aſſailants four ſeveral times with 
effect from the heights of Rolen- 
ſolhe, which was the principal point 
of attack; nor was it until the 
French (exaſperated by indignation 
at theſe ſucceſſive defeats, and fee- 
ing the field ſtrewed with their 
dead) had recourſe to the bayonet, 
that the fortune of the day was de- 
en * 
The lofs of this battle determined 
the impertaliffs to retreat into Ger- 
many, and abandon tlie fortreſſes of 


Nentz, Manheim, Philipiborg, and 


Fhrenbteitſtein, to their natural de- 
fence. A body of troops having 
8 Sith the Rhine at Huningue, the 

rench were put in complete poſ- 
| feſtoh of the whole extent of coun- 
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murderers were indeed put to dem 


memorable period lia ve had toon 


try lying on the right fide of th 
river, from the borders of Hollw 
to the confines of Switzerland, 

The affair of Babeuf had n 
counterbalanced the events of Ve 
demiaire ; and the clamour ag 
royaliſm was loft in the more recex 
dread of revolutionary governmen 
The tribunals, before whom at 
period (26th May) the acton 
the maſſacres of September, 1; 
were arraigned, and to whom tha 
who had been condemned to d 
— contumace, on the events ( 
Vendemiaire, now appealed for 
reverfion of their outlawry, miſt 
the nature of this general tenden 
to pardon, and acquitted with 4 
moſt equal facility the crimin 
who had dyed his hands in blood 
and the citizen whofe deteſtationd 
what he deemed tyranny, had | 
him to inſurrection. Some of t 


others were impriſoned ; but th 
great maſs, who had been, as ity 
— only the agents of men vi 
ad ſufficient influence, if not u 
ſcreen themſelves from obſervati 
to eſcape at leaſt from puniſhment 
were acquitted. This act of u 
tional juſtice fell very ſhort of pub 
lic expectation; the people vel 
much diffatisfied with theſe dec 
ſions. The maſſacre of Septemb 
was a national crime, which & 
manded large expiations ; every m 
felt himfelf perſonally intereſt 
avenging thofe inhuman murde 
nor was that deſire effaced by 
lapſe of four years, and all thei 
tervening horrors. l 
While the indulgent juries ofon 
party acquitted thefe' murderer 
evil intentions, the juries of 
other extrciſed tute ca 
towards thoſe who had been m0 
active in fomentiſig the inſorred® 
of Vendemiaire. Phe events of 
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lerable an influence not only on individuals who preſided at 4 
France, but alſo on the whale of aſſemblies, and ſanctioned their 
Europe, not to intereſt us in inveſ - proceedings, were innocent of cri- 
gating its cauſes. The momentary minal defigns againſt the liberty of 
ſcendency which it gave to the ja- the country, or the ſafety of the 
obin faction in the legiſlature, dur- republic, was therefore founded in 
ng the period of the election of the juſtice, | 
xecutive power, it is well known, It has already been intimated, 
wſed the choice to fall on men, that in this inſurrection, as in moſt 
ome of whom were known only others, the royaliſt party had 2 
vr their predilection in favour of conſiderable ſhare. The impru- 
he principles and practice of revo- dence or vanity of their chiefs led 
utionary government, while thoſe them to this confeſſion; but the 
hom the voice of the people primary authors of this revolt, 
marked out as objects of their de- though they have not eſcaped ani- 
ded preference ſcarcely eſcaped madverſion, have had the prudence 
proſcription. or dexterity to avoid puniſhment; 
The remonſtrances of the ſec- The ſections, whoſe-motives were 
tions againſt the two laws by which in general pure and well-founded, 
two-thirds of "the late convention were in ſome caſes led by men 
were conſtituted members of the whoſe views extended further than 
preſent legiſlature without the. elec- to a redreſs of the grievances com- 
tion of the people, were founded plained of, and who hoped, in the 
in the principles of juſt and honour- Os which had been ex- 
able reſiſtance to what they con- cited againſt the convention, to 
fdered as an uſurpation of their have found the means of raifin 
rights ; and much good might have their own power on the ruins of 
been expected from the wiſe and that of the aſſembly. "Theſe men 
temperate, oppoſition which firſt * had no more the intention of over- 
evinced tell againſt theſe decrees. throwing the republic by this in- 
The eloquent and forcible reaſon- ſurrection on the 13th of Vende- 
ings of the enlightened part of the miaire, than Robeſpierre had the 
citizens of Paris had penetrated in- project of eſtabliſhing royalty by 
to the departments; and, had .the the inſurrection af the 31ſt of May: 
ſections continued that firm and their project went no farther than 
peaceable demeanor which at firſt the ambition of this demagogue at 
characterized their aſſemblies, there that period, namely, ſubſtituting 
ij little doubt that the acceptance their qwn power in the place of 
of the conſtitution would have that of the convention. 
been accompanied by the rejection In order to effect their purpoſe, 
of theſe two laws, which were they had projected the imprifon- 
judged to be hoſtile both to its ment of the aſſembly in the church 
letter and ſpirit, of the Quatre-Nations, after hav- 
The revolt which took place on ing ſecured their perſons, which 
the 11th and 12th of Vendemiaire, they entertained little doubt of 
and which, on the 13th, ended in being able to accompliſh ; ſince the 
the total defeat of the inſurgents, regular troops were judged too in- 
cannot with juſtice be attributed to confiderable to make any effe ive 
the generality of the ſections; and reſiſtance to the armed citizens of 
the deciton of the juries, that the Paris, and ſtrong hopes were in- 
by | O 3 dulged 
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dulged- of their concurrence. As 
the impriſonment of the conven- 
tion, which was to. be followed by 
their trial, would neceſſarily cauſe 
an interregnum, committees of the 
ſections were to be appointed dur- 
ing the interval, and take the 
charge of the government, till the 
convocation of a new aſſembly. 
The national guard- of Paris was 
immediately to be placed under the 
direction of a ſubaltern, who was 
to give way to the nomination, of 
the chief who ſhould be called to 
fill this important ſtation. The 
perſon who, was to exerciſe this 
truſt, was an officer Who, our read- 
ers will recollect, had been con- 
ſpicuouſiy employed in the ſervice 
of the republie, of the name of 
Miranda. 1. 011 
General, Miranda was a native of 
the Caraccas, and had begun his 
military career in the Spaniſh colo- 
pies, during the war between Eng- 
nd and America. When the 
courts, of England and Spain were 
on the point of coming to a rup- 
ture relatiye to the truly abſurd 
affair of Nootka Sound, he pre- 
ſented, a plan of jnyaſion of South 
America, for ,which, it is ſaid, he 
was rewarded with. a conſiderable 
ſum of money from the Engliſh 
miniſter, but was refafed further 
employment. Being at Paris, at 
the epock of the ſubverhon of the 
French monarchy; in Auguſt 1792, 
he was recommended todhe votice 
of the executive. powen who offered 
him a commiſſion in the armies of 
the. republic; and he was ſoon 
raiſed to the rank of general, under 
the command of Humouriez, Upon 
the defection of that general, he 
was tried as his accomplice, aud 
hovvurably acquiited. . Being ſu- 
ſpected, however, to-be a partizan 
of the Gironde, he was confined in 
priſon during the uſurpation of 
35 22 . i 
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Roveſpierre, and was ſet at liber 
ſix months after the death of thy 
tyrant, \ ; 

As he was a man of talents, an 
had been upon the liſt of proſcrig. 
tion, he was noticed by that pary 
who were likely to take the lead in 
the government. Although his in 
fluence was not ſufticient to nit 
him to any elevated poſt, his am- 
bition would not permit him t 
accept of any ſubaltern em loy- 
ment, In his military career, he 
had been diſtinguiſhed only by tis 
misfortunes; and as he had no es. 
pectation of rivalling the glories of 
other generals, he turned his view 
to civil employment. With tle 
expectation of raiſing himſelf us 
der. the new conſtitution to the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate, he pail 
ſedulous court to the chiefs of each 
party; and though he was appr. 
rently attached to the friends of tie 
Gironde, he cultivated with uns 
mitting diligence the acquaintance 
of thoſe who had diitingutthel 
themſelves as principals in the jw 
cobinical ocalcription againſt that 
party; of Freron, who inſtituted a 
feſtival to celebrate their executic), 
amidſt the maſſacres of Toulon, and 
others, who, in addition to tlic't 
late crimes, had dittinguiſhed them 
ſelves as leaders in the bloody tcenss 
of September. 

The project of the commilſio! 
appointed to frame the conſtiu. 
tion, propoſing that the executi”? 
power ſhould be compoſed of fr: 
members, diſconcerted- his views 
which were expreſſed in a pam 
phlet he publiſhed at that period, 
where he propoſed the [imitatiwi 
of the number to two, of which be 
believed himſelf ſecure. of bell 
one; but the laws of the th and 
13th of Fruftidor, which were 
made the ſupplement to the cool 
tution, propoſing the rare 
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bert two-thirds of the convention. to the : 


tz aer legiſlature, proved the de- 
ſtruction of all his hopes. 


and As the ſections were now in 

cu open oppoſition to the convention 

ary on account of theſe laws, and pre- 

d in ſented the only means of arriving 

S i. at power, he became a ſectionary; 

rait ind, without joining in their re- 

alu. monſtrances, or hazarding his ap- 
n to pearance at any of their alſemblics, 

lo; BW 20>. iated himfelf with thoſe of the 

» it BW chic's who appeared moſt earneſt 

' bis in their oopoſition, and either 

er. planned himſelf, or joined as a 

$ of principal in the project of ſubduing 

leu; by force that power which they 

tie had deſpaired of overthrowing by 

Us their arg ments. As the event of 

the te contet appeared to him more 

wi uncertain than it did to the other 

act chiefs, and as he was to be the 
pts perſon invited to take the lead after 

tie the victory, he thought it moſt pru- 

1. dent to retire from Paris during the. 
nce conteſt, | Having withdrawn from 

* the danger, he returned only to 

js witneſs the utter defeat of his party, 

wal a inſtead-of a cail to the ſupreme 

41 command. found timfelf implicated 

- i ſome affairs toreign to the con- 

F 


ſſiracy, and was ordered by the 
convtchtion to be arreſted, He 
haved himſelf by flight from this 
decree,” which was toon repealed ; 
but, a ſhort time after, notwith- 
ſanding the proteſtations of his 
innocence of any ſhare in the in- 
ſurrection, his declarations of hav- 
ng appeared at no ſection, ſigned 
00 inſurrectionary- papers, and hav- 
ing been abſent from Paris during 
the combat, the dire tory, who had 
probably gained ſome evidence of 
the intrigue, though not ſutficient 
to bring him to trial, firſt threw 
bim into priſon, and afterwards 
d a decree, o deriug him to be 
conducted by the police to the 
f iter, and baniſhed the repub- 
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lic. Miranda had the dexterity to 
elude the vigilance' of his keepers 
at the moment of the execution of 
this unconſtitutional 'decrer ;' frnce, 
either as an adventurer, which he 
was now vaguely accuſed of being, 
or as a foreigner, the uſual title of 


proſcription under the reign of 


terror, his reſidence in France, and 
his having ſerved in the armies of 
the reynbhie, entitled him to the 
protection of the laws, of the vio- 
lation of which no proof was fub- 
ſtantiated againſt him. 
The directory, having taken the 
precautions they thought neceſſary 
againit any further attempts of the 
party, without having repealed tlie 
act of baniſhment; ſi tfered Miranda 
to remain undifturbed at Patris. 
This inſurr<Rion, which has pro 
duced ſuch important effects, and 
which has been attributed ſuccef: 
ſively to the royaliſt and jacobin 
factions, was in fact owing ſolely 
to the overweening ambition or 
extravagant vanity of a few indi- 
viduals, who were aidet in the 
execution of this plan be botti 
parties; each of which, lia they 
completely ſucceeded, would have 
overlooked or ſacrificed thoſe wh 
had been the original promoters of 
the revolt. my 5 
The atfairs of finance chiefly 
occupied at this period the attention 
of the government. Tho rapid de- 
cline of the credit of the atſignats 
had rendered that paper altogether 
uſeleſs; and, as gold and ſilver 
were not in circulation, it had been 
judged expedient to employ ſome 
other means to wo Ooe this depreci- 
ared currency. To this end, a law 


paſſed on the 2 5th of March, to 


{ell the remainder of the national 
domains àt the- eſtimate witch was 
made in 700, and wh ch was at 
the rate of about twenty - two years“ 
purchaſe; or which domains the 

Q 4 nation 
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nation was to receive in payment a 
new pe per fabrication, under the 
name of mand#'s; and which was 
to be iſſued to the amount of two 
milliards, four Hundred millions of 
livres, of which part was deſtined 
to withdraw the ffi. nats ; rom cir- 
culation at the rate of thirty for 
one, and the public lands remain- 
ing unſold were to be mortgaged 
for the remainder. The payments 
for the purchaſe of thoſe national 
domains were to be made by in- 
ſtalments; and it was hoped, as 
the mortgage could be forecloſed 
at any period, that this new paper 
would loſe but little of its original 
value. The directory, in a meſ- 
ſage to the council, declared its 
alarms, in caſe of being diſap- 
pointed in this operation; as the 
produce of theſe national domains 
was the only reſource leſt to the 
nation to _ on the war, and 
even to pay the expences of the 
campaign that was then about to 
commence. This meſſage was con- 
ceived in terms ſo frong, that 
thoſe who were uninſtructed iu the 


 manceuvres and politics of the 


French cabinet concluded that the 
republic was literally on the lait 
plank, agreeably to the figure which 
the directory bad employed. The 
Eng!iſh miniſter, among others, 
was the dupe of this artiſice, which 


' was only meant to quicken the 


lepifiature to a more prompt and 
liberal diſpoſal of the public trea- 
ſure; but which he received as the 
true and faithful cor feſſiou of in- 
ability and ruin, and quoted the 
verbiage of the directory's meſſage 
as a conclufive and undeniable 
authority for the fact. 
The credit of the French go- 
vernment had indeed been fo'ſhat. 
tered of late in their financial tranſ- 
actions, and ſo many had been 
ruined by. its operations, that no 


plan, however profitable in its pp. 
miſes, was likely to meet with ſup. 
port; ſince the continual changes 
made to ſuit the preſſing wants f 
the ſtate defea ed the beſt- founded 
arrangements, and uſually ended in 
the ruin of the ſpeculator. Among 
the expedients made uſe of by the 
government, had been that of ii. 
ſuing a paper called reſcriptiony, 
which were orders on the trez{ury 
at certain epochs for hard money, 
and which had been paid to the 
creditors of the government. This 
paper, which lived but a very ſhort 
time, formed a kind of financ{ 
interregnum between the aſfligntt 
and the mandat, and was finally 
abſorbed in the latter, at a very 
depreciated value, The mandat at 
its birth loſt. one fourth of it 
value, and ſoon after four fiſths. 
As it was declared to be equal to 
hard money by the legiſlature, the 
national domains which it repre- 
ſented were ſought with extreme 
avidity ; and the national property 
was about to be diſpoſed of for a 
tenth part of its real value, ſince 
the mandat, which was the legal 
payment for thoſe domains, conti- 
nued to be depreciated in that pro- 
portion. The legiſlature, in order 
to prevent this depredation, wi 
compelled to violate its engage. 
ments with the purchaſers, by fit 
ordering the payments to be made 
at periods earlier than thoſe orig. 
nally, agreed on; by which opt- 
ration, as a great number of nun- 
dats would be taken out of ctt- 
culation, it was expected that theit 
value would conſiderably augment. 
This decree produced little effed; 
the credit of paper money was t00 


far ſunk to be raiſed by any = 
ter 


dients; and the legiſlature, à 
tampering with their original en. 
gagements towards the public bf 


new regulations, were nt leygtt 


forced 
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trced to apply a more effectual 
remedy, by ordering the laſt pay- 


ment, which was one fourth of the 


original purchaſe, to be made in 


money; and this regulation com- 
pelled a great number to take back 
the payments they had already 
made in mandats, which were now 
fi!) further d: preciated. 

Theſe meaſures left the remain- 
der of the purchaſers no great pro- 
ſbects of gain from their ſpecu - 
tions, fince the price of patri- 
monial land was in general lower 
than that of national property, of- 
fered at the preſent rate by the 
nation; but as the loſs fell for the 
moſt part on men who had by diſ- 
honourable traffic taken advantage 


of the public diſtreſs, this arbitrary 


at of the legiſlature was much 
applauded; and the mandats, not- 
vitiltanding the variety of meaſures 
taken to ſupport their credit, ſoon 
partook of the fate of the other 
paper money. 

The finances, which had been 
the leaſt of the embarraſſments of 
the French government while the 
confidence of the public kept pace 
with the facility of making paper 
money, became now the moſt ſe- 
nous object of its conſideration ; 
that confidence being totally loſt, 
and the treaſury in a ſtate of ex- 
treme penury. An arbitrary con- 
Inbution had been levied on the 
moſt opuleat claſſes under the name 
of a forced loan, which was ordered 
to be paid in hard caſh, or in paper 
at the courſe of exchange. This 
contribution - had no fixed prin- 
cile, but depended on the judg- 
ment formed of the property of the 
individual by the public admini- 
ſirations, which in many caſes was 
tighly oppreſſive; but as few taxes 


dad deen paid for the laſt four 


years, the whole of the ſum levied 
lell yery thort of what: was juſtly 
EL 1 


due to the government; and as the 
weight of this contribution fell on 
thote who had enriched themſelves 
during the revolution, the illegality 
of the mode was ſubmitted to by 
the public without much com- 


plaint, in conſideration of the ge- 


neral juſtice of the act. ] he com- 
mittee of finance now preſented a 
general ſtate of the public revenue, 
by which it appeared that the ex- 
penditure during the year amounted 
to one thouſand millions of livres, 
and the ordinary annual revenue 
amounted to tive hundred millions. 


For the remaining five hundred, 
various re{ources were pointed out, 


ſuch as thelevy of new taxes, and the 
ſale of national lands in the newly 
united provinces of the Nether- 
lands, where religious orders of eve- 
ry kind were at this time ſuppreſſed, 
as they had been in - France. It 
appeared that the receipt would ex- 
ceed the expenditure of the current 
year; but as the means of pro- 
viding theſe extraordinaries were 
but temporary, -feveral modes of 
making various retrenchments in 
the expences were pointed out, and 
a plan of ſevere economy was en- 
joined in place of the wild pro- 
fuſion which the ſyſtem of paper 
money had introduced. 

The negotiations for peace, which 
had been for ſome time carried on 
at Paris between the executive di- 
rectory and the pope, were ſud- 
denly interrupted by the precipi- 
tate retreat of the negotiators on 


the part of his holineſs, who were 


ordered to leave France by a man- 
date of the directory, iſſued to the 


miniſter of police. The ambaſ- 


ſador of the king of Sardinia was 


ordered alto at the ſame time to 


quit the republic: but the mode in 
which this order was conveyett to 
him was leſs revolting. | 


The papal commiffioners had long 


delayed 
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dclaved entering into any definitive 
arrangement reſpecting the object 
of their embaſſy, in expectation of 
hearing ſuch tidings of tlie ſucceſs 
of the Auſtrian arms in Italy, as 
would. render the. conditions more 
advantageous to the holy ce. 
While general Wurmſer was on 
his march with detachments from 
the army in Germany, theſe am- 


baſſadors pretended that they were 


unprovided with ſufficient powers 
to treat definitively ; nor was it till 
intelligence arrived of freſh victo- 
ries on the part of the French, 
that they were found ſuffic iently 
inſtructed to conclude the treaty, 
to which the directory would now 
no longer liſten, The diſmiſſion 
of the Sardinian ambaſſador aroſe 
only from {light murmurs which he 
had vented on hearing of the march 
of the German forces to the relief 
of Italy, mingled with regrets that 
his maſter liad concluded a peace 
ſo unfavourable to his intereſts, 
when every thing promiſed the 
means, had he protracted the defi- 
nitive treaty, of procuring better 
conditions than thoſe which had 
been ſo ſeverely impoſed. f 
The miniſter of the duke of 
Tuſcany had ſome months before 
received a ſimilar order from the 
directory. Count Carletti had 
ſhewn ſome ſolicitude for the young 
rinceſs, the daughter of Lewis the 
VIth, on her departure from 
France; which was thought a ſuf— 
. ficient overt act of diſatfection to 
juſtify the government in ordering 
him to quit the republic. The 
real charge brought againſt him 
was the peculiar activity with 
which he ſerved the intereſts of the 
combined powers, by making him- 
ſelf tke channel of the ſecrets of 
ſtate, of which he became poſ- 
ſeſſed by the confidence which his 
apparent en, to the repub- 
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lic inſpired in the members of 29. 
vernment. Whether the miniſter 
deſerved this imputation, or whe. 
ther it was ſome perſonal diſſike 
or caprice of the governing power, 
is uncertain; and we can only fi, 
that the duke, on his return, con. 
ſoled him for the diſgrace, by un. 
equivocal marks of attention and 
favour. 

The reſentment of the executive 
directory was not confined to the 
ambaſſadors of the Italian frates, 
The ambaſſador from the court cf 
Sweden, Monſ. Renhauſen, was dif. 
miſſed from Paris in the ſame di. 
graceful manner as te envoys df 
the pope. This court, which, fron 
the death of the late king, and 
during the war, had ſhewn di. 
f not unfavourable to the 

rench republic, kad now thrown 
itſelf, either from fear or policy, 
under the influence of the court 
of Peterſburg. It has, however, 
been inſinuated that this meaſure 
aroſe from reſentment : for the 
ſubſidy promiſed by the commit. 
tee of public ſafety, had been paid 
in draughts on the Dutch w. 
public, which the latter had not 
duly honoured, and which the 
French government knew, at the 
time of giving them, would not be 
paid. Baron Stael, the former am- 
baſſador, whoſe. political opinions 
were ſuppoſed to be more favout- 
able to the republic than was con- 
ſiſtent with the views of the em- 
preſs of Rutlia, was about to be 
replaced by Mr. Renhauſen, who 
was knowa in France to be warmiy 
attached to the intereſt of that 
court, | 

The directory had already es- 
preſſed its diſapprob.ation of this 
exchange, when a note was com- 
municared, ſtating, that if the nes 
ambaſſador was not received, the 


Swediſh corrt would uſe repritils. 


toward 
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towards the envoy of the French voy was likewiſe ordered to leave 
republic (5th Auguſt), The anſwer the court of Stockholm; the direc- 
given by the directory was ex- tory conſidering that the dignity of 
preflive of their friendſhip to the the French nation was committed 
Swediſh nation, but enjoiued the in retaining any friendſhip for a 
winiter of police in Paris to order court which was now become 2 
that M. Renhauſen ſhould inſtantly dependant on a power in open 
quit the capital. The French en- hoſtility with the republic. 


CHAIR. X 


Ariral of General Wurmfer in Italy. Repulſe of the French. Siege f 
Mantua raiſed. The Pope takes Poſſeſſion of Ferrara. Defeat of . 
Auftr.an Army on the Mincio. Defection of the Pol Soldiers from the 
Imperial Army. Conduct of the Milaneſe during the Conteſt. The French 
Army under Moreau in Pojſeſfim of the whole Circle of Suabia, The Army 
der Fourdan in Poſſe/ſion of the Circle of Frauconia. Peace concluded be- 
tween the French Republic and the Princes of Wirtemberg and Baden. 
Alliance offenſive and defenſive formed between the French Republic and 
Hain. Mew Treaties between the French Republic and Pruſia. Secret 
articles of thoſe Treaties. Seizure of Nuremberg by the King of Praſia. 
Further Projecls of that Prince defeated by the Retreat of Jourdan's Army, 
Cauſes of that Retreat. Moreau advances into Bavaria. Attack on 
Fourdan's Army. Rapid Retreat of this Army to the Banks of the Lower 
Rhine. Critical Situation of General Moreau. Advances to Munich, lewies 
Contributions on the Llietor of Bavaria, and concludes an Armiſtice with 
him. Pr feet of Moreau to recall the Archduke from the Purſuit of Fourdan. 
Failure of that Projett. Retreat of Moreau from Bavaria. Vielor, gained 
ty him over the Auſtrian Army. Surrounded by imminent Dangers.. Cuts 
his Way through the Pagſes of the Black Foreſt. Repayſes the Rhine at 
Briſac, and Haniugue. Refiefi:ons on the Benefits riſulting to the French 
from tlie Invaſion of Germany. Conjettur il Benefits reſulting to the Auſtri- 
ans, Evacuation of Nuremberg by the King of Prujia. R-feRions on the 
Condutt of this Monarch. Defeat of the Auſtrians befure Roveredo, and 
March of the French Army to T ent. Defeat of Wurnjer at Bajano. 
Vurmſer takes Refuge in Mantua. 


HE deſtruction or diſperſion of On his approach, the hopes of the 

the imperial army in Italy Italian powers who had not made 
vader Beaulieu, which bad given to their definitive arrangements with 
Buonaparte the means of conquer- the French republic, began to re- 
ing the whole of the northern part vive, as they cheriſhed the expec- 
ol that country, was now repaired tation that he was about to become 
by the arrival of a new army com- the  deliverer of Italy from the 
poſed of the flower of the German Gallic voke. 
troops ſerving on the Rhine, under Tbs firſt ſucceſs of the Auſtri- 
kc direction of general Wurmſer, ans tortified this illuſion - — 
talian 
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Ttalian ſtates; for, having afſem- 
bled what remained of the forces 
under marſhal Beaulieu at Trent 
and Roveredo, general Wurmſer, 
while he threatened an attack on 
the whole line of the French army, 
marched along the Adige with the 
whole body of his forces, and ſud- 
denly, on the 29th of July, fell 
upon the poſt of Salo, on the lake 
of Guarda, and that of Corona, 
between this lake and the river, 
which poſts covered the city of 
Mantua. The loſs of theſe im- 
potent poſitions was immediately 
0 


lowed by the deliverance of 


Mantua, from the ſiege of which 
place the French were driven in 
great diſorder, and with a conſider- 
able loſs of artillery and ſtores. 
The Auſtrians, emboldened by their 
ſucceſs, after taking poſſeſſion of 
Salo, whoſe garriſon withdrew to 
Peſchicru, inſtead of Breſcia as they 
were ordered, ſeized on this latter 
place, together with the magazines 
of the republic, and their hoſpitals, 
and thereby cut off the communi- 
cation of the French army with 
Milan. ; 
The pope, on the news of this 


ſucceſs, ſent his vice-legate to take 


zofſetion of Ferrara, which the 
. had now evacuated, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of 
Azzara the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
who repreſented this ſtep as a 
direct violation of the armiſtice 
between his holineſs and the re- 
public. The vice-legate made his 
public entry without oppoſition ; 
but when he ſubſtituted the papal 
arms for thoſe of the republic, the 
citizens of Ferrara immediately aſ- 
ſembled, and replaced thoſe of 
France, | | | 
The poſition of the French was 
extremely critical; for white the 


garriſon of Mantua was now at 


liberty to act with the Auſtrians on 
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the one ſide, Wurmſer was pur- 
ſuing Buonaparte on the other, 
The French general, in danger of 
being ſurrounded, ſuddenly with. 
drew his forces from Verona and 
other parts on the Adige, and by z 
forced march threw himſelf, with 
the whole of his army, on the other 


_ fide of Mantua, and regained po. 


ſeſſion of Breſcia. He then brought 
together his forces between the 
lake of Guarda and Mantua, 21 
Caſtiglione, behind which village 
Wurmſer had drawn up his forces 
after paſſing the Mincio. The 
French had ſucceeded in retaking 
their various poſts, and were nov 
to decide the conteſt, 

The battle was fonght on the 
15th of Auguft with great obfii- 
nacy and courage, * ended in 
the- total defeat of the Auſtrians, 
wo were compelled to repaſs the 
Adige, leaving the French once 
more in poſſeſſion of the country 
round Mantua; the ſiege of which 
place, from the loſs of their heavy 
artillery, they were compelled to 
turn into a blockade. This vic 
tory is ſaid to have coſt the Au- 
ſtrians twenty thouſand men; the 
number of priſoners was very great, 
owing to the prompt ſubmiſſion 
or rather defe&ion of various di- 
viſions, who were ſoldiers origi- 
nally of the Poliſh nation, and who 
ſeized the favourable moment of 
conteſt, or defeat, to abandon a 
fervice which was hoſtile both to 
their principles and their feelings; 
and whoafterwards formed a legion, 
under Poliſh officers, and were in- 
corporated into the armies of the 
republic. During this engage- 
ment, which laſted ſeveral days, 
the inhabitants of Milan, by offer- 
ing at the moment of danger to 
organize battalions, and march for 
the common defence, gave proofs 


of their attachment to the cauſe of 
ſiberty, 
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liberty, fo much the more unequi- 
vockl, as the further defeat of the 
French, whoſe retreat was at firſt cut 
off, would have rendered the Auſtri- 
ans complete maſters of Lombardy. 
The ſucceſſes of the armies of 
the republic on the Rhine cor- 
reſponded with thoſe in Italy. 
The battle of Ettingen, as has been 
already obſerved, determined prince 
Charles to retreat into Germany. 
Moreau, after taking poſſeſſion of 
Fribourg in the Briſgaw, and Stut- 
gerd (18th July), the capital of the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, croſſed the 
Necker in purſuit of the diviſion 
under prince Charles, and, after 
various ſkirmiſhes, in ſome of which 
he met with obſtinate reſiſtance, 
forced him to retreat acroſs the 
Danube, making himſelf maſter of 
the whole of the circle of Suabia. 
Jourdan, in the mean while, march- 
ed along the Mein through Frank- 
tort, Aſchaffenburg, Wurtzburg, 
and Schweinfurt, each of which 
places ſurrendered at his ſummons; 
and having puſhed the Auſtrians 
under Wartenſleben acroſs the Red- 
nitz (Avguſt 1K), at Bamberg, be- 
came poſſeſſed of the whole, circle 
of Franconia, threatening at the 
ſame time the territories of the 
German princes, and, among others, 
thoſe of the elector of Saxony, 
which lay undefended on his lett. 
A diviſion of the army of the 
Rhine and Moſclle, under Ferino, 
had taken poſſeſſion of Conſtance, 
and of the various fortreſſes on the 
lake; ſo that the republican army 
tormed one, amen chain acroſs 
the whole af this part of Germany, 
of which the left extended almoſt 
to the frontiers of Bohemia, and the 
night to the Tyrolean mountains, 
kparating Bavaria from Italy. 
In the mean time, the duke of 
Wirtemberg- and the prince of 
Laden, whoſe territories were in 
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poſſeſſion of the armies. of the re- 
public, ſent their reſpective am- 
baſſadors to Paris to treat for peace 
with the directory. By theſe trea- 
ties the duke of Wirtemberg (17th 
of Auguſt), engaged himſelf to 
withdraw from every alliance, of- 
fenſive or defenſive, entered into 
by him againſt the French repub- 
lic; to furniſh in no wiſe any aid 
or aſſiſtance, by loan, contingents, 
or ſtores, either individually or as a 
member of the Germanic empire, 
to any power at war with France, 
and to renounce, in favour of the 
French republic, whatever poſ- 
ſeſſions he held on the left of the 
Rhine, The treaty with the prince 
of Baden was concluded on the 
31ſf of Auguſt, on the fame con- 
ditions, together with certain ſtipu- 
lations for the free navigation of 
the river, which had hitherto been 
ſubjected, from various arbitrary 
regulations, to heavy exactions. 

- Theſe treaties were followed by 
other diplomatic arrangements of 
ſtill greater importance with the ca- 
binet of Madrid. The treaty of 
peace concluded with that power 
on the 22d of July 1795 had been 
much blamed in France, on ac- 
count of the conditions, which 
were thought in general to have 
been leſs favourable to the repub- 
lic than it had a right to expect 
from the ſucces of its arms. Pru- 
dent politicians, however, applaud- 
ed this moderation on the part of 
France, which probably induced 
the Spaniſh court to liſten to the 
propoſals of the directory, and 
open negotiations for a nearer alli- 
ance, The coalition had long 
ſince been ſo disjointed and broken, 
that what remained, compared with 
the powers that had at firſt united 
againſt France, ſcarcely deſerved 
the name. It was not, however, 


to haye been expected, that any of 
the ſe 


thee powers, juſt eſcaped from n 
ſtruggle in which they had been in 
a manner compelled to throw 
themſelves on the mercy of the 
enemy, would have readily min- 
gled again in the conteſt in any 
ſhape; but the influence of the 
republic was at this period as pre- 
dominant in various cabinets of 
Evrope, as its arms had been vic- 
torious againſt their reſpective for- 
ces; and Pruſſia and Spain did not 
ſatisfy themſelves by withdrawing 
their armies from their former al- 
lies, but entered into ne and ſtrict 
alliances with the French republic. 

While the emperor was daily 
loſing ſome part of bis poſſeſſions 
by the progreſs of the French arms, 
the king of Pruſſia was employed in 
taking advantage of his reverſes by 
feizing on independent ſtates, which 
had hitherto been ſecure under 
the imperial protection, and the 
laws of the empire. The ſuburbs 
of the city of Nuremberg were 
claimed by him, under ſome ob- 
ſolete title of upwards of two hun- 
dred years“ date; and troops were 
ſent by him to enforce the demand, 
The ſucceſs of the French arms 
had haſtened the negotiation car- 
ryiug on between the court of Ber- 
lin and the republic, and as the 


humiliation of the houſe of Auſtria. 


was a primary confideration with 
this court, its friend{hip towards 
France kept pace with the victories 
gained over the imperial zrmies, | 

The conditions of the new treaty 
with Pruſſia were not rendered 
public, as the fulfilment of them 
depended on circumſtances. Spain 
openly declared her friendſhip for 
the French republic; and the con- 
ditions of an alliance offenſive and 
defenſive were arranged between 
the duke of Alcudia and M. Pe- 
rignon, ambaſſador of the French 
republic at the court of Spain, at 
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St. TIdefonſo on the 19th of Augy?, 
which were ratified on the [2th of 
September in the uſual forms; by 
the French government. By this 
treaty, the contracting powers en. 
gaged to guarantee to each other 
their reſpective poſſeſſions ; but the 
moſt prominent part of the treaty is 
the eighteenth article, in which it 
is expreſsly ſtipulated, that as Eng. 
land is the only power againſt 
which Spain has cauſe of com. 
plaint, the operations of the preſ-nt 
alliance ſnould be confined folely 
to that power. The ſecrecy ob- 
ſerved with regard to the Pruſſian 
treaty was not fo inviolable, as not 
to ſuffer the knowledge of ſome of 
its importznt articles to eſcape, 
Among theſe was the guarantee of 
their republic to the Dutch by the 
Pruſſian government, to the pe:pe- 
tual excluſion of the ſtadtbolder; 
an article of which the Span 
cabinet tfiought it neceſſary to be 
well aſſured, before it admitted 
Holland into the alliance which it 
was about to form with the re- 
public of France. 

Whatever might have been the 
projects of the king of Pruſſia while 
the French armies were advancing 
victoriouſly into Germany, — and 
thoſe imputed to him were nothing 
leſs than the breaking up ot the 
Germanic conſtitution if he could 
not find the means of placing him- 
ſelf at its head, — the ſudden and 
unexpected reverſes of the French, 
who were now in the centre of 
Bavaria, and on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, compe'led him to charge 
his plan, or at leaft to ſuſpend tbe 
execution of it, The expulſion of 
one of thoſe armies from Ger- 
many, and the "memorable and 
well conducted retre t of the other, 
form too intereſting a topic, vet 
only in the hiſtory of the campaign, 


but alſo in that of the revolution, 
0 
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to permit it to be paſſed over with- 
out noticing the cauſes which pro- 
duced thoſe reverſes, when every 
appearance promiſed the approach- 
ing annihilation of the Auſtrian 
power, and the univerſal triumph 
of the French republic in that 
country, and of the principles on 
which it was founded. 

During the whole courſe of the 
war, it was underſtood that the pro- 
greſs of liberty in Germany had 
deen ſo extenſive, and the love of it 
ſo rivetted in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, that the French armies had only 
to penetrate through the Auſtrian 
lines, and croſs the river, not to 
conquer enemies, but to embrace 
brethren in all the countries, border- 
ing on the eaſtern ſide of the Rhine, 
where this in ſurrectionary ſpirit had 
moſt obtained. 

The only motive, it was aſſerted, 
which reſtrained. the inhabitants of 
the circle of Suabia from operating 
z revolution in their government, 
was the dread of the Auſtrian forces, 
which had been in continued poſ- 
ſeſhon of that country during tae 
whole courſe of the war. The ir- 
raption of the French was therefore 
regarded by conſiderable numbers 
of the inhabitants of that country, 
as the harbinger of liberty; and 
even thoſe who felt no diſpoſition 
tor change, obſerved with pleaſure 
the progreſs of the French arms, as 
t reſcued them from the inconve- 
niencies of Auſtrian requiſitions, 
ind removed the theatre of war 
from their borders. But whatever 
might have been their expectations, 
the ſyſtem of revolutionizing was 
neither in the plan of the campaign, 
nor at that period in the diſpoſitions 
of the French government. Inde- 
pendent of other motives, a more 
urgent feeling than that of frater- 
aization compelled them to adopt a 
line of gonduct ſo different from 


every idea which had been enter- 
tained of the profeſſors of repub- 
lican principles, that the aſtonithed 
and indignant Germans were driven 
to ſigh for their accuſtomed chains, 
and regret their deiiverance ' from 
their Auſtrian tyrants. The ſober 
and ſyſtematic claims of their 
5 to carry on the war againſt 

rance, though they had been felt 
by the people to be burdenſome, 
were not grievous; aud though 
they expected that contributions 
would be raiſed by the French, they 
cheriſhed the expectation that if re- 
publican generofity did not entirely 
exempt them from the tax, the mode 
of levying it would be ſo managed, 
that the great maſs of contributions 
ſhould fall on the rich and the cler- 
gy. From the proſeſſions of reſpect 
towards the people, and the predi- 
lection which they heard the French 
government paid to their rights, 
this expectation was not unreaſon- 
able, 

The French commanders, or 


commillaries, whole care it ought 


principally to have been that tae 
people under ſuch circumſtances 
ſhould be as little aggrieved as poſ- 
ſible, were folicitous only that the 
ſums demanded ſhould be raiſed ; 
and as the mode of levying was left 
to the will of the reſpettive govera- 
ments, the levies, as might be ex- 
peed, were made in the ordinary 
mode of raiſing taxes; ſo that the 
noble and prieſt paid but flight pore 
tions. of the coatribution, and the 
peopie as uſual, were compelled to 
furniſh almoſt the whole. To the 
reſentment occaſioned by this im- 
provident conduct of the commands 
ers in chief, muſt be added the pri- 
vate depredations and plunder of 
the inferior officers, and foldiers, 
who, finding their ſuperiors tranſ- 
greſing with impunity, indulged 
the diſpoſition natural to military 

men, 
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 wihilſentreatiigawith theſe powers, 
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Fernadotte was, on the 22d Auguſt, 
vnexpectedly attacked by forces ſo 
ſuperior, that it was compelled, in 
order to avoid being ſurrounded, to 
fall back on the main body]; and 
Jourdan finding himſelf in a coun- 
try where he could expect no re- 
ſources, and expoſed to imminent 
danger by having general Warten- 
feben in front, and the archduke 
Charles on his flank, ordered the 
whole of the army to retreat; which 
ws effected not without ſome dif- 
ficulty and loſs; owing leſs to the 
courage of the Auſtrian ſoldiers 
than to the vengeance of the pea- 
fantry, and other inhabitants of the 
countries they had to repaſs, who 
took advantage of the diſtreſs of the 
French, to retaliate for the injuries 
they had received; This ging 4 
of the people was expreſſed in ſo 
ferocious a manner, that the French 
general found it impoſſible to rally 
his tr who, loaded alſo with 
the fruits of their rapine, were more 
ſedulous to eſcape with their ſpoils, 
than to incur any further riſk of 
bling their treaſure together with 
their lives, - 

The Auſtrians alſo hung on the 
rear and the Aanks of the French fo 
doſely that no reſpite was allowed 
them; nor did Jourdan think his 
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beg and Wurtzbourg, he gained 
the banks of the Lower Rhine by 


A dearer marches through Wetzlar, 
1 and halted only at the poſts from 
a. whence he commenced his ex- 
17 pedition. 

15 By this retreat of the army of the 
bre and Meuſe, the fituation of 
tt of the Rhine and Moſelle; un- 
zz fer general Moreau, was rendered 
4. auemely critical; as his left flank 
10 vas uncovered, and the Auſtrian 
eces, falling into bis rear, had the 
Aras of cutting off his communi- 
e ions with France. This event 
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was the more likely to happen finc 
the army of the Sambre and "Meufe 
had been repulſed to a diſtarice ſo 
remote as to be incapable of making 
any effective diverſion; and the 
rriſons of Mentz, Manheim, and 
hilipſburg, which the French ar- 
mies had left behind them, in the 
full confidence of being able to take 
them at leiſure, lay between that 
army and the army of the Rhine and 
Moſelle, now inſulated in the cen- 
tre of Germany. | | 
While the Auſtrians were purſus. 
jog the army of the Sambre and 
Meuſe towards. the Rhine, general 
Moreau puſhed on his conqueſts to 
the banks of the Iſer without much 
reſiſtance, as it did not enter into 
the plan of the Auſtrian generals to 
make much ofition to him in 
that quarter. Me took, therefore, 
_=_ poſſeſſion of the capital of 
varia on the 25th of Auguſt, and 
made the uſual requiſitions- of mo- 
ney and ſtores, including pictures, 
from the elector, and entered into 
preliminary treaties with him for a 
ſuſpenſion of arms preparatory to 
peace, which the elector engaged, by 
an article in the treaty of armiſtice, 
to negotiate with the directory at 
Paris. Moreau had conceived hopes 
either that Jourdan's army would 
reſume the attack; or that his far- 
ther advances towards Vienna would 
force the archduke to return; but 
the defeat of Jourdan's army was ſo 
complete, that all hopes of their 
further reſiſtance were relinquiſhed, 
and Moreau was compelled to con- 
centrate his forces in order to guard 
againſt new dangers for which, as 
he had never calculated, he had 
never provided. General Moreau, 
in order to make a more effectual 
diverſion for the army under gene- 
ral Jourdan, had detached a conſi - 
derable body from his main forces 
Lowards N ** in order to fall 
on 
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from the republic. of. Geneva the 
all of their ambaſſador and the 
poſſeſſed of purer principles of pa- 
mag and with hom be ſhould 
not ay the ſame difficulties that he 
had found, with M-Reybaze;:;Fhe 
Genevan government, without,tak- 
ing any Na HOP notice of the in- 
koa en, nt another ambaſſador: 
but as both the repugnapce, of that 
gavernment, to the deſired union, 
the character. of the new envoy, 
vere previouſly known to the mi- 
nilles” the agabaſſador was not ad- 
mitted; and the government of 
ee fook.after experienced an- 
other ſhock from the diſorders and 
viblences. committed by the jacobin 
party, in the murder of two indi- 
duals v ho had been tried for ſome 
political offence ; which was appa- 
ntly meant as an indication to the 
inhab itants that a re-union with 
France was the only effectual mode 
ef inſuring order and tranquillity. 
This miſerable and machiavelian 
policy excited general indignation 
in France. Befide the outrage 
committed againſt - the rights of 
n independant nation, and the in- 
raction of all thoſe principles on 
which the French republic had 
founded ig oy exiſtence, the at - 
tempt was impolitic, as, the er 
of te precedent would wade 6/7 
alarm the cautons of Switzerland 
for their own independency, and 
the benefit reſulting! to France 
could in no way counterbalance 
the numerous evils which would re- 
ſult from this union with Geneva. 
The friends to the independence 
of this republic repreſented, that if 
the Freuch government perſiſted in 
attemptiug to enforce this incor- 
poration, the Geneyan, from that 
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general attachment which ever 
man feels for his country, a 
which every native of Genev in 
articular» cheriſhes for thoſe free 
aftitutions' under which he ha 
been educated; and which bad 
taught him, from his earlieſt in. 
fancy, the bleſſings of indepen. 
dence, (ſo much the more dear, x 
the narrow circle in which they 
had been exerciſed gives him 1 
more poſitive and appropriate ide 
of his liberties and his rights), would 


fleel that the enjoyment of French 


liberty, although it might male 
him the citizen of a greater com- 
munity, would ſo far diminiſh his 
perſonal importance, that it would 
wear to him the ſemblance of de- 
pendence and ſlavery. It was ob- 
ſerved, that, although the real l. 
berty of the individual under the 
laws of the French republic might 
not be leſſened; the prejudices of the 
Genevan would lead him to aban- 
don a place where he had been 2c. 
cuſtomed to conſider himſelf ſo eſ- 
ſential a part of the ſovereignty, and 
to carry to other countries that in- 
duſtry which had. made Geneva, for 
certain manufactures, the mart of 
Europe, and which had levied com- 
mercial contributions in the remo- 
teſt parts of the world; which hid 
excited the ſame ſpirit of induſtry 
in the ſurrounding departments of 
France, and which gave the molt 
profitable means of exiſtence to the 
peaſants of the regions of Genen 
and Mont Blanc, whoſe inhabitans 
were excluded from any operation 
of external labour by the fnows in 
which they were buried during th 
rizours of their tedious winter. 

hen, in addition to theſe mino 
conſiderations, it was remember? 
that, by the enforcement of this 
union, the French government 
would deſtroy that fair fabric u hich 
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politic 
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Tbbanion was no longer infiſted 
on, the nd li po (onto! ac com · 
pat ttus object ns not immedil 


. 


the govern- 


de iy Parisi The Grnevane with; 
aut taking pubhionbtiese uf this 
whduft which ehe bau not The 
—— 
* os 0b avcanitituron/as 
r 
Hare tu dre nr¹]UAItlint ſtcditious 
und ad bin lafit which. the ja- 
cov 4h part nom abe French go- 
dero engt ſuſpected ts have 
atoumged11angs 1dto 07. 41745 ©! 
News Som wu ting the revolu- 
dan hen been, mort agirated whaw 
Uk Y#iheiqadcerndu the qzoticioab 
wwe N At a the erg (Phe 
Way entibe, nat; Hed wittt having) 
entire lx d eHroya q t hend il ctaoliulr 
mend ot ligung had in fHEAted the 
molt; i guo miau penalties on fucty 
«the nypificrs nat not taken the 
ae preſcribed; by tha las. A 
vomuring clargyman, under the re- 
gunen of,, terg ry wes, an intallibte 
oMect of uns ſeription and nothing 
more chan, the identity of his perſon 
Ne nex eſſary to ſend him to imme- 
Ie 4 tet utian. Numbers of his 
lelcriptiong were ſtill confined in 
Yanous places of recluſion in the 
ſepuhlic. Ihe council of five hun- 
Ted Wy theſyvemcenth of Floral), 
Atera loug dſcuilion, had decreed 
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en but erent df bn 
dat importahee — ly 
contmittee to Whot#'it was r 


had delayed making their report's. 
the deere of MeAVE hundred, hell" 
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iy tiger mom. 
*"Aithobigh! ſirfhi Bert” thnie Hal e. 
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wich this queſtion had exerted? t 
repchti when wide, ditt nt pfad 
more favorable to this unf 
olaf of men, n "ty 
confirm the refolutione Adopt“ 
the other council. It Hus 6 — 
ſerved by Rouſſenu, that if goVeH 


ments were regulated by chert phi- 
loſophers, they would de 77557 
intolerant then pries; and 


— 
much of the intoſerante Heß H 
been exercifed towards the cler 
during the revofitiof, way poſi 
find ſome excuſe in the rancurbus 
hatred which many a hat 
rſe veringly maniſched ag 
e n of — 0 
greſſtve tirit- of P*rfecrtion,” of 
which they have beef” the vittitys, 
is july a ſubſet of repreierifion® 
As the confritution, by 'de&vtiri; 
that the ſtate eſtubiyſnes perfecæ li- 
bertviof whaſtitp,” and pubs for the 
fa rt off none,” Fa Hirrevbtany 
dis mine the fate of the Hure 
France, and df its infer — af 
4 he mel be uch th” event 
N eenlacesfuplHfmeck make an 
porta lił Part of the hiftory of th 
tevoluton, t A Hot be Tnexpe- 
dent to pte ſeit oft vader nk A 
wort vetrefpect of the manner i 
whibh this N Pr He was of! 
fected Phe fir edeehm of the 
comtiraear affe fr ther he eſtateg 
of the lergy were the prertxôfthe 
nation, Ahe that the min Rers of the 
church were the feen of tpg 
ſtate, equully- Wich cio fümcfog⸗ 
* . 
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aries, led the legiſlat ure to require 
from tlia hi ſnops and newly - elected 
vicars an oath in conformity to an 
atticle. in the c] conftitution of the 
clergy, ¶decreed ou ithe twenty · ſe- 
cond of July 150%), 4 to watch 
qver the people intruſted to thłir 
care, to be faichful/to the nation, 
the law, and the king, and to 
ſupport with all their ĩuſſuence the 
conſtitution deced b the aſſem- 
bly, and aceepted by the king.“ 
This oath was ertended, on the 
twenty ſixth af September follow- 
ing, too eccleſiaſties of. every de- 
ſcription to proſeſſors of ſemina- 
ries aud oollegts, and to every pub - 
lic functionary ofithe church, with- 
qut diſtinction. Thoſe who re- 
fuſed it were held to have vacated 
their offices, but none were de- 
glared to be in rehellion to the law; 
hut ſuch as having taken the oath 
ſhould; refuſe to obey the rules it 
enjoined, were not only to be de- 


prived of their office, but to loſe 


their right of citizenſhip. This 
decree Was extended, on the fifth of 
Fr bruary, the twenty - ſecond of 
eh, and the ſeventeenth of 
April 1597, to cbaplains of hoſpitals 
and priſons, and to all who: were 
concernad in public inſtruction, 
who were held tin be in the clafs of 
public functionaries, and who were 
enjoined to; take the ſame oath of 
fidelity and attachment. 
Hence began the diviſian of the 
clergy into conſtitutionaband non- 
juring prieſts, As the latter had 
in general regarded the interference 
of the ſtate with tlie concerns of 
the church as a ſacrilegious viola- 
tion of religion, they choſe rather 
to reſign their functions, than yield 
an obetliencg which! they declared 
to be rebellion to the church and 
to heaven. This conſcientious claſs 
was very numerous: but asthe claſs 
1 equally numerous who could 
E 
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reconcile civil liberty and con. 
ſeience, the reſignations were ſoon 
filled up by eecleſiaſtics attache 
to the revolution, and who had 
taken the preſcribed oaths. 
The multitude of prieſts who 
were at once deprived of their 
offices for refuſing to take the oath, 
naturally repreſented this ſeverity 
as a perſecution for conſcience- 
ſake; and the regulations which 
were afterwards paſſed, prohibiting 
them from officiating in holy off. 
ces under any circumſtances, add. 
ed to the efferveſcence already ex- 
cited. Their flocks in a great 
meaſure partook of the ſpirit of 
their paſtors ;- and the weſtern de- 
partinents of France, where the 
clergy had always had the moſt ex- 
tenſive inffuenee, became the refuge 
of the diſcontented, where they em- 
ployed themſelves in ſowing very 
plentifully the feeds of revolt, which 
toon broke out into open rebellion, 
under the name of the inſurrection 
of the Vendee. Thelegiſlative aſſem- 
bly had attempted at different pe- 


riods to eruploy coercive wealures þ 


againſt the non jurors: but the in- 
Huence of the court, who ſecretly 
protected them, had hitherto pre- 
vented any diſcuſſions on the ſub- 
ject. The evih however, became 
ſo obvious, that at length, in May 
1792, certain penal Jaws were de- 
creed againſt them by the leyifla- 
ture, which the king | refuſed to 
ſanction. This refuſal is recorded 
as one of the leading cauſes of the 
abolition of morarchy in France; 
which event took place on the ict 
of Auguſt 1792. 
On the x4th- of Auguſt the le- 
giſlature decreed, that every French. 
man receiving penſion or 192! 
from the ſtate ſhould be held 10 
have abdicated his office, if, in ® 
week after the publication of tie 


law, ne the got alte an be i 
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maintain Liberty and Equality, or 
to die in their defence. But, as 
this law did not affect the non- 
juring clergy, it was decreed, on 
the 26th of Auguſt 1492, that 
every prieſt who had refuſed to 
take the conſtitutional- oath, or 
who, having taken it, had retracted, 
ſhould depart within a certain time 
from the French territory, under 
pain of impriſonment to thoſe who. 
ſhould remain or return. 

The ſame decree ſubjected to the 
ſame penalties all other eccleſiaſtics 
who, although not required to take 
the oaths, had, by any overt acts, 
fomented or occaſioned diſturban- 
ces which ſhould have come to the 
knowledge of the adminiſtrative 
bodies; and ſuch alſo, whoſe ba- 
niſhment ' ſhould be required by 
any ſix Citizens inhabiting the ſame 
department. The: fick' and aged, 
who were diſabled from complymg 
vith the law, were to be confined 
in ſome houſe ſet apart for the pur- 
poſe, under the care of the muni- 
cipality; and thoſe who were ba- 
niſhed from the territory, were en- 
joined by another law, ifſucd the 
17th September in the ſame year, 
not to inhabit any country then at 
war with France. | 

Theſe ferocious regulations, the 
forming of which had been pre- 
ceded by numberleſs arreſts. and 
impriſonments, were proclaimed on 
the mangled carcaſes of the unfor- 
tunate victims who, iu various parts 
of the republic, fell a ſacrifice to 
lve ſavage and inhuman fury of 
that party known in France by the 
name of Seprembriſeurs, or men of 
the ſocond of September. 
The national convention, wha 
ſucceeded the legiſlative body, had 
been. too much occupled in the 
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firſt months of its ſeſſion to con- 
tinue this work of perfecution ; but 
as ſoon as the jacobin party bad 
gained a certain conũſtence, the 
rieſts were again brought forward. 
aving taken the conſtitutional 
oath to defend the nation, the law, 
and the king, was now no mark of. 
civiſm; it was there fore decreed 
on the twenty · firſt and twenty thir 
of April 1793, that all ecclefiaſtics 
of every deſcription, regular or ſe- 
cular, who” ſhould not bave taken 
the oaths decreed on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Auguſt 1 792;.to main- 
tain liberty and equality, ſhould be 
trauſported without delay to Guia- 
va; the penalties of which were ex- 


| tended, as in the preceding caſe, 


againſt thoſe whom fix citizens of 
the ſame canton ſhould accuſe of 


inciviſm . The pain of death was 


decreed. againſt thoſg who ſhould 
return; but the aged and infirm 
were ſimply kept in confinement. 
The ſucceſs of the jacobin con- 
ſpirators on the thirty · firſt of May 
1793, completed the deſtruction of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of religion in 
France. Conſtitutional and unc2u- 
ſtitutional worſhip were at once con- 
tounded in the fame; proſcription; 
the void made by the abolition of 
the Roman catholic religion was at- 
tempted to be filled by what theſe 
new fanatics called & the worſhip 
of reaſon:” and atheiſm received 
the public. homage and honours 
due to the Supreme Being. 

The non. juring prieſts being 
now virtually outlawed, and revo» 
tationary:trivuaals in full activity, 
the  couvention made no further 
regulations tiſt the thirtieth of Ven- 
demiaire, ſecond year (October 
17% % when! the penalty of death 
was confirmed agaiaſt the prieſts 
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bo This lat part uf the decreq was in the extreme of tyranny, and evinced the ignorance 
Vils on vention in the, ſcience of government, [vg OL 
is'D | Q 2 who 
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who ſhowldirretutn from baniſh» 
ment, and was deerted againſt thoſe 
alſo, whe | 
remaining in France as well as 
thoſe. on whom: frould be found 
any counter rævolutionary inſi gnia: 
ne erh were alſo decreed 
againſt; thoſe ho ſhould harbour 
prigfts who; were ſubject ta any of 
the above regulations, Which, by 
law of the te enty- ſetond of Germi- 
val, April 1794; was pronounced 
to be tranſportation, if fock-con- 
cealment had taken place after the 
promulgation.;of the law of the 
thirtiethofV endemiaire; but, from 
the publidatiov of the preſent, the 
perigns by; whom they were con- 
cealbd was: to ſuffer death, as an 
accomplice; which puniſhment, by 
the, — was inflicted on 
e aged, aydinfiem who ſnould be 
Wald without the walls' of their 
Þrifonlss; mon bow vileb no 
The events af the ninth of Ther- 
miuor;;<27th oily, 1794), which 
operthrew! the jacobinical 5 nien, 
fuſpendech the execution of | theſe 
barbarous tegulations, and favoured 
the return of the people to the 
practieg and Anties of religious 
orſhiphονον e aational- conven - 
tions whatever might be its ovi ſir to 
prevent the re ſuxreſtion of the! cas 
tholib. Fairhy ſaw! that oppdſttion 
aY&1A6 vigor. Oo the third of 
Veatoſey, theubird gear Hebruary, 
£395) the gouvention der rercb pe- 
Nalties gain ſt bh6{62whot oſboutd 
diſtuth th eitia ans inith exceratſe of 
their religionathutadded that the re- 
public prote cteih nde xe baſie mode 
of werchipo nor ſalariod its mini- 
Mers, ar "ee lawo T dntrary 
to the tr we ear 
was, repealed-s On the 
Puainiak following (May © Joh ihe 
conventjonauthorfedahe difference 
communes to Btefeftwitiaf:ch 
apt fold; fentthecpurpoſei of or. 
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auld evade the lau by. 


committees of pu 


renas remaining xefractoiy 
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ſhip; and ſubjected the miniſters 
to a declaration only, before t 
munivipality,-of their ſubmiſſiom 
the laws: This wile return to tols. 
ration in the government diffuſe 
general ſatisfuction, and facilitati 
the peace with the 7 — weſt. 
ern departments: and althongh 
deoree of the twenty fixth of Frue. 
n enjoined the 
lic ſafety to eu. 
cute the regulations againſt the 
prieſts ho had returned from by 
niſhment, it determined the mode 
of reſtoring their eſtates to the fi 
milies of thoſe who had been by 
niſhed. The recommendation matt 
by the convention was ſoftened 2 
few days after into another lay, 
which only fubjected refraftor 
prieſts to fines, and ſuch only 
who, having accopted- eivil publi 
funRions; did not abtlicate them. 
By | thefe latter regulations, all 
the former were repealed ; and 
ſoon after, the 7 conſtitution wit 
framed,'declaripg'that no one com 
be diſturbed in the exerciſe: of n 
provided he con 
formed to the laws. The only com 
dition impoſed on thofe who he. 
came paſtors of a church was the 
acknowledgment “ bf 1ithe' ſort 
rtignty of the people, and obe. 
wence to the laws of the repubſe. 
It waz thorefore(left»to,:the choice 
of the individual whether he would 
coniply with the: comttions; bit 
the revival uf penalties, which lu 
been abrogated / byte igonſtizution 
againſt prieſts who fi Hed n ofticty 
and who therefore wete not Hate 
ro: hunichmem, was rightly con 
deretl by the touncil10f! elders'8 
an act of ahtoleraride; injuſtice, au 
tyranny! Notwithſtanding the t 
prr ſentationg made by the com. 
mite of the Hoſtile fpitit of tit 
8 clergy, hoſe 
end yore ior oonficierttY 


diminifich 


ligious e 


diminiſned, of their exbottationg ta 
rebeliiony\ their denunciatie's a- 
ginſt the purchaſers, of national 
dowains: and a variety of, other 
cgauter-revaiutionary proceedings, 
the troth of which there was; no 
teꝛſun to doubꝭ, as the proof ere 
pultiplied, the council of elders 
(00: lm Gxth September) rejected 
Maaimbully tber reſolution of tbe 
conneil ab five: hundred, ordering 
thoſe7priets toobe! baniſhed, and 
leſt them tonthe ordinary puniths 
ments of tilt law Mean while; the 
nonjuring prieſts continued tu exer- 
ciſe their proſeſhon, and faund 
every w ert ndevotees, who conſi- 
dere: them as the only ſure guides 
in he bad of ſal vation. and the 
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*, | 
7 cooforming elergy as apoſtates from 
iy te faith! Abgreatdiviſion arofe;in 
lic BY France detw een theſe different ſec- 


uties a but as the 122 _ 
bo pant in the diſnute, the public 
tap quiliity was not diſturbed. On 
the our ſide,. many of the non · con- 
{ming:clergy: mingled with their 


6 wal for the ancient faith a propor- 
. tionate degree o al againſt the 


neu government; whilſt the con- 
forming clergy attempted ta recon- 
= Roman 1 2 with 
the. ſpirit and letter ot re ican- 
iſm. "Tbis latter claſs having col- 
leded together the remainder:-of 
their forces, which) tht late perſe . 
cution exereiſetl / againſt tne whale 
order had: ſcattered in wide diret - 
bong, had early in the [ſpring at- 
tempted to give abe: 7 L 
proceedings hy holding à Tynod; 
— es — the bx of a 
council; mould be the tempor 

guide i matters of belief for thoſe, 
vho, loſt amidſt the ſubverſions 
and div ions which had taken place 
in the church, were ignorant what 


r . e 
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1338 inmd what-aothori 
10 hey. Encouraged by the 

turn of order, although the perſe- 
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cution againſt the pribitivod tid 
not altogether-ceaſe, N He. v 
ſtitutional bifltops, a rl fung of 
1795 aſſembied eto eagle Tha 
ſtate» of the doſblated church, Sud 
take meaſures ſot tree, in. 
ment ot oc obeſta ſticul n ahſcipRiye} 
and the reſtoritioi vf -pablit wors 
ſbipas Lantendung rh / perfect 
to hit the ehorchitzed _ Aub- 
jectedidivingothe lato reigi vf ter- 
tor int :o ici periecutimm 5 
confidered las the mot! ovivlent | 
had unter gon ſimceItS origin they 
behell, im the nao ſega aro 
which had taken place bete the 
church andithe ſtate the wears 0 
deſtroying thoſe abuſes and ſe vlt 
which this incorpotatidrr had (piver 


riſe; and regarded te preſent ters. 


of tue reuoluon as affording?'d 
favourableo oy Ky of reſts-tig 
religion to its ina purity ut 
——— in 2 — 
influencey\and having no other re- 
lation with government but the 
reciprocal interchatige of ſubimiſſi- 
on, tidelity,and attac hne ut, for gf. 
tice, ſa „and protectioſ. 15250 
But, leſt che unmyiof the rhHureti 
ſhould be broken by inn“ vation Tf, 
difcipline, - or the introduction of 
new doctrines in matters of faith; 
theſe conſtirutional | biſhdps' *pube 
lhedaroular letter or Hon 
ary code, ada guide for he fuithful 
till thu times ſhould become fuvour- 


able fur a more avowed and regular 


mods! of» procetching This dects- 
ration ot their faith differed but 
little from the maxims which had 
hitherto been adopted by the Gul- 
lican church. the pope was ad- 
mittod to be its viſible hend; and 
the whole. of ehe doctrines taught 
by the apaſtolic and Roman church, 
defi ned by the eM meNieο,.ut Conte 
cits,azd exphined:/by Buſſuet, were 
adopted as the ſtandard of catholic 
belief. In the government of the 


church, 
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church, the authority of epiſvo- 
pacy was tlie corner- ſtone, as being 
of divine original, and the bond of 
union among the different churches, 
as the primacy of the holy fee was 
the common centte of catholciſm; 
and as this Hierarchy was recog- 
nized to be eſtabliſned by divine 
right, independent or a en 
onal aſſemblies were expteſsly con- 
demne t. HOOYSTTORI TSE1IREMT 
After laying down the articles df 
faith with reſpect to doctrine and 
diſcipline, they proeecded th the 
examination of the conduct of the 
clergy whe had fallen off from the 
faitll during the ſtorm of perſecu- 
tion. Various were the modes in 
which the crime of apoſtaſy had 
diſcovered itſelf: and "ſuch were 
formally 'expeted from the church 
as trriworthy 'bf-'evertifing! any of 
its functions, who had profatied the 
body of -Feſus\ Chriſt) the holy 
ſeriptures, the holy oils, the tmages 
which were the objects of the vene- 
ration of the faithful; who had 
joined inbor ſanctioned - the facri- 
legious blafphenmes of the enemites 
of rekgion, Who had given in their 
diſ non duriag the perſecution, 
or declared that they renounced 
their functions; and ſueh as had 
contracted Marriage, even” though 
they ſliould renounce the te. 
This enevehcab letter eonctuded 


by recommending certain previ- 
flonary regulatfons WH reſpect to 
the general adminfſtrutlon of the 


church, referring to ſet ond ſlerter 
in Which theſt regulatibns were to 
be more fully Explained!) | Theſe. 
cond" encyt he letter appeared at 
the cloſe if che yeat᷑, an eontaitied 


a Complete and wel. artan ed ce 


of all that refpected de dectrine 
and dN | 
church!? The Snbervat between the 
pubkcation of theſetws letters Had 


been filled vp BY"theſe Hiows und 
Nrn. | — , ot | 


td amalgam 


the Free 


he'ilgf the catholic 


tearned ecclefiaſtics in analyſing the 
doctrines of 'their religion, and en. 
4 reduce them to their 
primitive fimplicity. . Though far 
from attaining this end, their lx. 
bours Were attended with profit 
for in their reſearches they diſco. 
vertd and avowed as primary ar 
ticles of belief, that the govern. 
ment of the Chriſtian republic i; 
ſpiritual; that its diſtinctive cha 
rater is charity, — that the obe. 
dience it demands is conformable 
to reaſon, — that its ſpirit is ab. 
hortent of deſpotiſm, — and that it 
was confided ih common to all the 
apoſtles.” The” authority of the 
church, according to the ſyſtem of 
theſe reformers, reſides in the body 
of ' biſhops'; and, although the 
biſhop of Rome holds the firſt place 
in this community, his titles or 
elaſms of being” the univerſal bi. 
ſhop or biſhop of biſhops, have no 
foundation in truth,” The per- 
fecutioh which had àwakened the 
zeal and quicke tied the faith of the 
believer, had taught him other prin- 
ciples, which the narrow maxims 
of tis church had never admitted 
into his creed. Animàted by the 
enlarged Principles which Had been 
eſtabſiſtel by the revolution before 


ir became ſullied by crimes, the 


philoſophic catholic” had attempted 
ate thein with the prin 
eifiles' of bis fürth; ind; whit he 
fin zahered to thedodyines of in 
intolerant church, he Profeſſed the 
moſt unqunlißedt and unbotnded 
ſentiments of toleratibn. Hence, 
for the firſt time, do we ſer, in the 
official "HAdrefs bf the Biſhops of 
b *<&thg1je-church, "the 
names of Gtöttus, Clarke, Newton, 
ard AQdiſhif, Yhitet, as de fert 
of the krürhs of tell wn, wit! 'Piſ. 
cal, Mafffton, Hoſſttet, ard Vene- 
Ion; and thEreſtithony bf vor 


under the title bf 'the philoſophers 


Ferne), 
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Ferney, brought to prove the diſ- commonly ſubſtituted for this yore 
ingenuouſneſs of the accuſation of the ſervice the expoſitiqn of the 
made by infidelity againſt religion, croſs. Theſe lay- aſſemiblies were 
that its doctrines tend to ſtifle rea - commou in various parts of the 
ſon, that ray of divinity in man. republic ; and the people, rejoicing 
Theſe paſtoral regulations and in the return of theſe means of con- 
inſtructions were not all delivered ſolation, and landmerks of piety, 
in the ſame ſpirit af tolerance and the weekly celebration of divine 
meekneſs. With all the d-ference worſhip, had not diſcerned, or had 
which theſe learned eccleſiaſtics overlohked, the, ſacrilege of the 
id to the laus, they declared miniſter in favour of the ſervice he 
ſome of them to be in direct oppo- rendered and, ſo indifferent were 
ſition to the maxims of the church; they reſpectiug the qualification of 
whilſt the comminatory parts of their paſtors, or rather ſo far had 
their cireular briefs included many they ſhaken. off their prejudices, 
as unworthy ot catholic communion, that abſence from xeligious duties, 
who had ſinned with all the enthu- on account of the quality af the 
ſaſm of religion and virtue. The officiator, was conſidexed as; the 
marriage of prieſts, and the laws re * ſymptom of being a bad citizen. 
ſpeting divorce, were ſubjects of Theſe circular letters, which were 
the fevereſt reprebenfion; and the figned by thirty-four biſhops, were 
crime of laiciſm, they aſſerted, bore + only proviſional, till the convo- 
the double character of error and cation of, # general council, which 
facrilege.;., 1113 0 | ſhould definitively decide on the 
As marriage is one of the ſacra- future regulations both of, doctrine 
ments of. the Roman church, they and difcipline in the church. The 
were to be,excuſed, or rather com- ' convocation of ſuch a council has, 
mended, for proteſting againſt the however, been deferred nor docs 
laws which permitted divorce ; it appear to enter into the views, of 
eſpecially as the abuſe of theſe laws the French government to admit 
had greatly enlarged the field of aſſemblies uf eccleſiaſtics, whoſe 
vice and immorality; but the ful- regulations, though they, would not 
minations iſſued againſt aiciu, have the force of laws, might, if 
which they defined to be the uſur- they were in coutradiction to the 
pronef priefityotiices,; hore firang- eſtabliſhed laws of... the. republic, 
the mark af prieſtly domination. haye an undue influence on the 
This crime of laiciſm was frequent people. 15 
in France, and was an evidence f A number of eccleſiaſtics, who 
deal for religion, which ought to had aſſembled , in the month of 
have. excited the approbation of March at Verſailles for the pur- 
theſe eccleſiaſtics, rather than have poſe of holding a ſynod, were di- 


provoked, their cenſur. _ tperffd by an order from the exe- 


The laymen who were the ob- ;,.cative power; as forming an aſſoci- 
jects of this prieſtly anathema were ation hoſtile to the peace and good 
thoſe who preſided. at the religious order of the republic; fince which 
aſſemblies of the people, where no nog public aſſembly of divines has 


eccleſiaſtic was to be found; who - been held. This, contronl, exer- 
read to. tham the offices of the eiſed by, goverument pver the dit- 
eK reh, and, in ſome caſes admi- ferent ſectaxies, does not relax their 


altered the ſacraments z,; but moſt zeal. The conforming clergy have 
i | >Q4 con- 
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conferred gn;their non-coptorming. , 
brętlren the: title ot νue BR cot 

; cf the laity who hre diſ- 4 atheinicali:proferimtion.::'T he 2s 


as hole ot t; 
affected to th republican; form of. 


terror, ſtoad ſingbe in the vations] 
coh vention gang the torrent of 


vernme u, 'thowt: being Anciffe. 


Seer gt. re way more derem, ſtands aloof from be conteſt; 


Ciſive/ of ſhewing/ their ayerdign,, 


than, that of;attending IN 
othces of thaſe whole religions dif 
ſent is he certain jndication their 


political, diſaffaction, the, claſs, of 


diſſeutet, attached to the doftyines, 
of the, church, untainted with: re- 
 valuygnary mixtures, and. of thaſe 
who areſbecome de votees from con- 
tradition, is very nhmerou. I 
returu far this appellation, the diſ- 
ſenters apply the epithets of intrud- 
ers, wolvcsahgtgtics, and even pro- 
Ne the contarmiſts; and 
this zntolerance is carried, Jo far, 
that the pepitent vH ſorſakes thoſe 
errors is hot ad mitte into the fold 
af the faithful till he has undergone 
the ceremonies! of exorciſm; 
the diflezting prieſt ſometimes: aſ- 


ſuxes gepoſerto-the ſoul of the dead 


by the exhumation and re-buriel of 
| the bod Which, though in ap- 
* quietly inurned by 
the conforming ſchiſmatic, is not 
beligygdito be at neſt . 
From amaidſt the ſtorm of theſe 

{ facerdatal diſſenſions, it is evigent 
that a fairer religion isgabeut 0 
ariſe. The reformatign af religion 
in France appears ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with the ſpirit of republican · 
ifm.: Paſtoral letters are publiſh 
ech by biſhops; in which chriſtianity 
is repreſented-as being the original 
declaration of the, rights, of man, 
and the union af the throhegand 
the altar is ſrepreſente a the moſt 
anti-chriſtian of, political or reli: 
gious, inſtitutioas. . At the heay uf 
tete feforwers, is Gregoher the 
biſhep of Hluis, kr own, for bis elo: 
quent ge fene of the Jews before 
the igvohuiognyand ho, amidſti the 
Seperal apoſtaſy under the reign of 


kgigus di. L 


ande this wile/neutrality, while: it 
weakeug the virulence of the fa. 
natic whoſe geal was kept. alive by 
perſtcution, will leave u tair field 
fan that free inquiry which leads to 
the diſcovery of truth; 1 
-Jbwasnot. in France alone that 
the religious e ſtabliſliment funk in 
the vortex of revolution. The 
Dutch tepublic, imputirut of the 
oke, without: waiting for the 
ſanction of a conſtitutional lar, 
raſhly, - in our opinion aboliſhel 
their natinnal church, and decreed, 
that henceforth the ſtate ſhould 
defray the expence-of- no form of 
worſhip, andi hound pay none of 
its miniſters, except indemnities to 
ſuch as might ſuffer by the preſent 
reform. wot rig i 
The revolution in the catholie 
religion in France» may be attri. 
buted to the united efforts of Jan- 
ſrniſm and infidelity ; for it is dif- 
-_ gen ge de rh — 5 is to - 
{ci bi Pres, w 
had been at all —— ſtre · 
nuqus defenders of the liberties of 
the Gallican church or to the 
ſectarĩes of the ſceptio p hiloſophj, 
who. treated ghe arguments of tbe 
— — con- 
tempt; that the ohonour or blame 
belongs gf undermining the mi- 
tional religious eſtabliſh ment. 
Whatever may have been the 
ſpecial or concurrent canſes af the 
overthrom of the catholid eftabliſh+ 
ment, tbis rei glutien iti the, pro- 
teſtaut cbhureh of“ Holiand «wrt 
chictiy:ceffefted by=tke phaſcribei 
ſect who embraced theo Sbeinzan 
doctrine; who, beingſin genen 
men of leatning, amd #riende, ot 
civil liberty, had acquired ſuch dn 
. aſcendanc} 
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14] {-endancy an the political con. 
of — of their country, as afforded 
e the means of laying the foun- 
fe. ton of the pretent revolutſon, 
ſt; and erecting —— — m_ - 
it their preſent it ndence. As it 
a. — —— inchivts- 
by und nat tolerated by the ſtate, it 
4 ſpported by thaſe amo che- 
to iſhed its principles ot o oſitiom to 
government, wacbout formally be- 
at coming con veris 10 ts religious 
in tem; and uh the influence of 
he this religious ſect, 1known itherto 
e is Europe: only by, cheir tracts of 
10 contro verſial i divinity publiſned 
, reriodically3iby! the philoſophical 
d eſabiiſhment at: Haerlem, the poli- 
d, tien ſyſtem of Hollaud has been 
Id ſotally changed. 
pf Waite the attention of — moſt 
f ntipectahle/ part of the clergy in 
0 — — tothe retorming 
It md te: eſtahliſtiing are lion, which 
had been firſt corrupted, and af. 
e terwards ſuppreſſed, the men of let. 
, ters ere ſtili more actively engaged 
- inthe of ſcienct and the 
. improvement ; gfi[{irerature. The 
e geavnationalnfiicontion which we 
0 anhoynced/ in (our la © volume has 
iretdy-comrenced: its tions. 
At the-fieſt public atembly, which 


took place onthe fourth of April 
1796, the membęrs oſ the execurive 
arectory, defirgns of giving ſpleu. 
dour and importance to titis lite- 
rary ſolemnity cent in their cof- 
tume- of ceremony, and accom- 
panied iy all the miniſters, and 
vith :2>confiderabler eſcort. The 
ambaſſadors and miniſters of Spain, 
*wedengs Denmark, Pruſſia, Ful- 
cauy, Holland, the United States; 
Genoa, Geneva, &c. were alſo pre- 
ent, and a place of honour was 
albgned for them before the eſtrade 
of the gi a . n - © ö. 2 
'" Atthis memorable - afſembly, 
a <p} 0311625 he et 1400! vie 
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which may de ebnſſdered as the 
epocha of the revival of fetters iu 

rance, all the wen of Net * 
all the amiſts WhO Had ſurvived/the 


ſtorms of the revolution, and e- 


ſcaped the futy'of che jacob in Vun- 
dals, were preſent! Fifteen hun- 
dred ſpectators, afſembled M that 
hee hall of the Louvre, known by 
the name of the half of antiques, f 
Which the are htectüre is not res 
rior to/the ſetiples ot antiquty, and 
with iv deberateil with tlie“ ſtatties 
of the Hl ſtfious men of France, 
formed altogether x ſpectacle rij 
of a great lation, ung fromaiqſt 
its ruins with as much and tri 
jeſty as it · it had felt no enlamitſes. 
| The preſident of the d 
directory made #+ (5ecch of faſtallb 
lation,” inf hich He (#2 artd itt 
it was the ſtedaſt pur ofe of 'the 

government to revive-the- droofiin 
arts, and to ſſiield them, and liber 
ty, from all the attutts of ferocious 
anarchy, 'Phis häraugde was re. 
ceived with the bj a cha- 
tions Every heart fweſted with 
emotion, every” eye intited: witti 
tears, at the ſad rechllogtion of the 
paſt, combined with the ſbothing 
hbpes bf the pre ſoit. "Dofſavilx; the 
preſident of the national inttitution, 
teplied, that every member of that 
ſocictyifelt ehe moſt ardent deſite 
tg-0dfout towa tds che proſperity of 
the repubfican goverumeim, and 
would dif in ging luſtre to their 
o Humes, to give lutte to their 
bountry: that the republic of let- 
ters'exiſted liefore the othet that 
its ſpirit cbuld be nemther enfeebled, 
nor ſubdued, — and that, amidſt 
thoſe whom it animated, the love 
of glory would be ever the ſuppott 
of liberty. Phis academy includes 
all the branches of natural and ex- 
eri mental philoſophy, and the 
helles lenres. Science and litera- 
I , * t bat 1b 1 ture 
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ture are again cultivated in France diate adoption 'of the decree to i 


with enthuſiaſtic ardour, and will, 
we hope, under the auſpices of li- 
berty, aitain a higher degree of 
1 than they ever acquired 
eneath the yoke of deſpotiſin. 
The commiſſioners of the execu- 
tive power who had been ſent to the 
Mauritius, returned about the be- 
ginning of October with the report 
that the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
not only refuſed to ſubmit to the 
decree of the convention paſſed the 
ſixteenth of Pluvioſe, in the ſecond 
year of the republic, for the abali- 
tion, of negro flavery, and to admit 


the fifteenth article of the rights of 


man prefixed to the conſtitution, de- 
claring, “ thot no man could ſell him- 
Jelf, or he ſold; and that his perſan it 
apt an alienable praperty; but that 
they had forcibly ſeized on their 
perſons, and put them on board a 


veſſel Which had orders to tranſport 


them to the Philippine iſlands; the 

veſſel however, they added, inſtead of 
following its deſtination, aftertouch- 
ing at Madagaſcar for proviſions, 
bad brought them into Rochelle. 
The legiſlature, without entering 
into the ſubje& of the report, re- 
ferred the examination of its con- 
.tents to a committee. Phe planters 
in the mean time had mot delayed 
to make known: their ſituation to 
their friends in Paris, wht publicly 
diſowned moſt of the facts ſtated 
in the report, and denied that the 
deliberations of the colonial affem - 
bly were tainted with any princi- 
ples of diſobedience to the taw. 
On the - contrary, it was, alleged 
that the planters, 5 admitting the 
principle of the decree, which they 
did not conſider. as a poſſtive law, 
had ſent it to a committee to pro- 
poſe ſuch regulations in its enceu- 
tion as ſhould obviate the evils 
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which would feſult from an imme - reſpect 


full extent, and which they wer 
perſuaded would neceſſarily 
on the ruin of theſe colonies, 3 
bad effected the deſtruction of the 
Weſt India iflands; an even: 6 
much the more to be deprecatel 
by the mother-country, as it would 
inevitably throw theſe iflands into 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who, 
g the ſole dominion ot the 
Indian ſeas, would have the mea 
of Excluding France from any fy. 
ture intercourſe with that part af 
the globe; whilſt, by making a juſt 
repreſentation of the actual itate of 
the colonies to the legiſlature, and 
obtaining ſuch regulations as their 
{ſituation required, the decree might 
be eventually put into executior, 
conſiſtent with the profperity of 
the iſlands, and be made even ſub. 
ſervient to their improvement. 
The report of the dreadful ca. 
mities which had deſtroyed nearly 
two-thirds of the population of &. 
Domingo, and which had convert 
ed many parts of that fertile region 
into a deſert, which had changed 
the deſponding flave into the t. 
+ morfeleſs tyrant, covered with blood 
and ſpoils, inſtead of the chains ef 
his oppreſſors; all” theſe intern 
evils, the mingled reſult of colonial 
obduracy and jacobinical reform. 
tion, aggravated dy the diſorders 
which that colony was ſuffering 
from the ravages of a foreign eit. 
my, led the directory and the legtl 
lature to reflect, that although the 
ſyſtem of the entire abolition of 
negro flavery was founded on the 
principles of eternal juſtice, the ln. 
. cautions application of thoſe prit- 
_ ciples might, as, experience hd 
taught, becomenthe ſource of in· 
calculable -miſchiefs.. They thert- 
fore wiſely ſuſpended all in 
Mauritius, t 


7 bring 


eaſures 


he affem- 
blies 
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ties of which colonies ſoon after 
ſent a formal juſtificatory memo- 
rial, denying Tome parts of the ac- 
cuſation made againſt them, and 
enenuating others. They repre- 
ſented that though they ſhould not 
attain at once the full eſtabliſhment 
of liberty, they ſhould reach it fi- 
nally wittiout convulſions ; that for 
years palt the traffic of ſlaves had 
been forbidden; that two or three 
thouſand were annuelly ſet at Niber- 
ty; and that the refractory ſſaves, 
or thoſe w ho were notorious for their 
immorality, were ſent out of the 
colonies!” They diſplayed the de- 
ſtructive tendency of an immediate 
application of the laws to their full 
extent; aud concluded by declaring 
their unalterable attachment to the 
refublican form of government, and 
their determination of yielding obe- 
dience to ite conſtitution and laws. 
(October aoth.) The directory 
ſoon after communicated to the 
count] 1 made to them 
by the commifioners who had been 
ſent early in the ſpring to St. Do- 
mingd. ebraing to this report, 
the heſoſa jon which had overſpread 
this evlony during five vears of 
waſſacre and anarchy, bad now 
ceaſed; the Aſticans, Udo had re- 
newer? their” outrages from the ap- 
fehenſion that they were about to 
e feduced ta their former ſtate of 
ſervitude; * Heing undeceived, had 
feturned to their aſyzl vc: upations 
ind labours; and they hoped, by 
the next diſpatches, to fend the ac- 
ceßtance of the conſtitution which 
hid deen put in force at Cayenne, 
Fläch colony they repreſented, 
row their correfpondence, as hav- 
thg executed the decree for the en- 
dre abdlition of ſlavery, and as re- 
wading in a ſtate of eaſe and pro- 
IS be, „u we 
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ne ruck or its report was not 
only called in queſtion, but poſi- 
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tively denied. Some members of 
the council produced letters, and 
others offered to produce teſtimony 
at the bar of the houſe, that the 
boaſted proſperity of St. Domingo 
conſiſted in the total overthrow of 
the fortunes of the proprietors, 
Some of the emancipated negroes 
were clothed with the ſupreme mi- 
litary command; and others, have 
ing taken poſſeſhon of the moſt * 
wealthy plantations, expended the 
produce in luxurious ERtivals, at 
which the-commiſtiouers themſelves 
were gueſts; and the tyranny which 
was heretofore exerciſed by the 
planter, was now more inhumanly 
exerciſed by the ſiave. That liberty 
which was their undoubted right, 
and which, if properly adminiſter- 
ed, would have been as beneficial 
as it was juſt, had become the bane 
and deſtruction both vf the planter 
and the African, The former, u ho, 
by an obſtinate and mercileſs per- 
ſeverance in oppreſſion, had op- 
pong and counteracted, from the 
ginning of the revolution, every 
beneficent attempt of the legiſſa- 
ture to ameliorate the cyndition of 
the unfortunate fave, ' was now 
cryſhed by this double league 
againſt him; whilſt the African, 
ignorant of what conſtituted real 
liberty, and ſet looſe at once from 
all reſtraint, fek à ſavage thirſt for 
vengeance, which he exerciſed with. 
out controulu. 
Santhowax wus the author of the 
liberties: of the negroes, and be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, the director 


of their political opinions. In the 


return made of deputies to the le- 


| giſlature by the electoral aſſemblies 


of St. Domingo, were found the 
names of thoſe who, both in the 
colomes' and in France, had been 


the agents or the abettors of the 


ſyſtem of terror. Theſe elections, 
as ſoon as the return was made, 
were 
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their 0 195 o iſſue a proclama- 
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10 157 t 0 St.” Domingo in 
nger 755 : ing ſtrong revoluti- 
ary, me: J reduce the rebels 
N 8 8 V was now 7 
2 t 101 Fo res ; of "the fir the 
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15 a Was in poſſeſſ on ot 
e ente, W 9 h hag decl lated 
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20 6 enk Oft Cohn, Iſlionc 
i 11 5 in 9 5 by. 
Evo leg egroes in that quarter; 
1255 of t he colony' as in 
It. 58 and defola ation, 
Foy equire d the "ſpeedy inter- 
po tion of a, "Wiſe and ,powerfy 
xdmigiſtratic ion, in Vorder to preven nt 
the Let ['aeftry Aid. of this ſettle- 
thent, ich had beeo one of the 
rincipal fources of the wealth of 
France, and. which precipitate | hu- 
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12 47 by by, ame Keen 
wh 45 "oterat In Jere- 
mie an 122 Cul de Saw, A 
ſmall part de gp eh \Whit- 
lock. 8s, betete jth orien 
not. to attemgat;a Tanding.in caſe of 
any. appearance of reſiltancr. The 
ing Was, bo en ex e fected with 
out oh ſtance, in the qnonth oi Oc: 
tober 1793, We related in a for: 
mer volume. otwithſtanding this 
flattering ap ruft men of ex: 
perience N ment have enter 
tained great oubts, . their 
landing here at, Moe 4 wiſe ot 
politic m e hen the im- 
menſe extent of | ths r is taken 
into conſigerati ion, and the entire 
Ferne of the colonial ſyſtem 
government. by .the decree far 
jon of the negroes, 
the elle of the enterprize is 
ſuch, that ef an y man of cool 
judgment” 1115 or TM experience 
would he diſpoſed to approve of it 
That the European powers could 
be indifferent with. reſpect to the 
een of Great Britain in ſuch an 
undertakin ſcarcely to be ima · 
ined, 1 Tha ok ain could ſee with 
rigid We 92 Engliſh in poſlel; 
gon of both ſides of the beſt chan- 


nel to their 3 Important territory N 
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\ for WY te bay of Meade; "or that, con: 
eliy, ſdering the” matked jealouſy with 
k. which they have ever regarded the 
4 oceupancy of amàica by this rival 
mW nation, they Could congur in re- 
arg ſigning to its power the fill more 
Wer ant and formidable iſland of 
er . Domingo, is hardly to be ſup- 
WY poſed; and there is great reaſon to 
0 believe that the alliance which af- 
wg trwards' took place between Spain 
"ts and France "was duſts, The cf 
8 by this circamſtance, e ceffion 
107 of the' moiety of St. Domingo to 
1 the latter power was certatuly the 
go fect of this jealouſy; fince, either 
Ni x2 commercial or naval, power, the 
Its public of France was Jeſs formi- 
fe. able to the Spaniards than Great 
A Iritafn, *' 


it. Elted by falſe hopes, and actu- 

ers tt} by at leaſt miſtaken rinciples, 
of the Britiſh 'troof s had ho fooner 
he obtained a Ari? footing at Jeremie, 
by hit the emmanders entered into 


nevtarons with went of all par- 
teh aud piedgod themfelves to trea- 
fles Wit fad ntualse, inipracticable 
tbe mattitained. "Jig the mean 
de le Yr, Which con- 
Med öfen Fd men, was di- 
peſtec in a parties" over the 
foxface 15 0 ad; with little re- 
eech tei ef Pofktion. Thus 
table tba — * to their 
fendb, WIG A offc: Ig vely aoainft 
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ject. Some of ze veſſels cruiſing 
on the ſtation had looked into the 
different ports; and the only con- 
ſiderable prize 
found, were obſerved at Port- au- 
Prince. In the hope of encouraging 
the men therefore by the booty, o 
from ſome other motive, the endl 
was directed apainſt this part. The 

prizes were, indeed, ſecured; but an 
unfbrtihuftte aud dit raceful uarrel 
took place reſpectiu the divifion'sf 
the fp Gil ich great y impeded ane 
lünen th ſervice. 

A long 3 of ele, en 
ſued, during which th nglith 
confitied their efforts Meh to x 
defenfive ſyſtem ; the reinforce. 
ments which arrived from En land 
having never- ſup plied the 15k of 
men Fr conſeque ie 0 F che Fat 
mortality that ee From the 
month of October t; 7 5 when 25 
firſt landed ja the Iffand, to the 
month of March fold lg, the 
loſs in the feveral engagements, 0 
rather kirmiſhes, dia not HE 
100; but the victims. ot di aſe 
were upwards. of 6,000, zac "os 
130 ' officers. "Thus 0 uced "1 
ſtrength,. and lim ne, 'fre ed fe. 
fourtes, tue! chief, dependaice ke 
placed upon t he” efyivrants Nut 
eh wr the 1 0 ah of the wa 0 

el . that governm Ms 
NO Wage bee e x 
Ge. e friends, | 0 in uce 
them ones uw Tuch.. "Thus the 
exp. 19 0 Py tre; aſh 1 8 'enormous 
and The“ * (ERS alle ty was * 
lend e af“ 10 the # gang [im ortas 
ton F Np 1. ther 175 
deaths W ji 0 equal to Js 
dee 5 ot tinged frign 5 
1 Tlie Br overnment: we re 
| 0 0p 3 3 tefror an, 76005 
cron. chat lüb eq &1 Ny, fy affacke: 
tems. and thus he Britiſh nava 
fort ee was £6 "os the F prog Jed tg 
Keep” A 00 fa in or 5 
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In this ſtate of affairs the unſue- 
ceſsful attempt was made on Leo- 

ne, which was noticed in our 
aſt volume. In this expedition it 
appeared the Englſh commanders 
had been groſsly deceived with re- 
ſpe to the numbers of the enemy, 
which proved to be at leaſt double 
what they had expected. 

The next expedition that was 
undertaken was againſt Bombard ; 
the motive to which was to ſupply 
the Mole with proviſions. The re- 
duction of this place coſt an im- 
menſe number of men; and, in- 
ſtead of being able to ſupply the 
Mole, it was found neceſſary to 
ſupply it from thence, at infinite 
expence, with infinite dayger. That 
the. Britiſh troops ſhould be per- 
mitted to retain the few poſts they 
had in their poſſeſhon, and yet be 
utterly difabled from undertaking 
any offenſive operation, is a ſingu- 
lar fituation in military. hiſtory, and 
can only be accounted for from 
conſidering the nature of the ene- 

my with whom they have to con- 
tend, and his probable objects and 
views. To comprehend theſe, it 
will be neceſſary to recolle& the 
conteſts which . firſt agitated the 
iſland, and the actors and parties 
in theſe conteſts. We have ſeen 
that the oppreſſion and deſpotic 
conduct By principles of the white 
inhabitants firſt rouſed.the people 
of colour to reſiſtance, That reſiſt- 
ance, however, was barbarous, was 
terrible. No ſituation can be con- 
ceived more dangerous than that of 
a nation which is divided into two 
diſtin&t caſts or claſſes, with an in- 
ſusmountable bar to union or amity 
between them; and the danger is 


proportionably increaſed, when the 


depreſſed party conſiderably out- 
numbers its oppreſſors. M hen that 
force which has held them in obe- 
dience, whetuer it reſult from opi- 
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nion, or from the advantage of diſc, 
pline, is removed, a ſhocking ſcene 
wilt inevitably enſue; and the 
wrongs of ages will be avenged in 
one deſperate moment. Such wa 
the conflict between the people of 
colour and the-white coloniſts of 8. 
Domingo; the latter were extirpatel 


or expelled; and the whole power 


of the Mland conſequently veſted 
in the mulattoes, the negroes, aud 
the lower claſſes of the French inha. 
bitants. It is now near five ven 
ſince this change has been effected, 
The ſovereign authority, as we have 


. Juſt obſerved, has fallen into the 
hands of ſome of the people of 


colour; the negroes who had been 
ſlaves, have been, for the great, 
er part of that period, emanci» 
pated from their chains, and the 
majority of them trained to arms, 
If, then, we conſider their number, 
the nature of the country, which i 
fertile in reſources, and full of de 
files, is it conſiſtent with any de- 
gree of probability to expect that 
they will remain long ſubject to the 
controul of any European power? 
The ſoil ſupplies them, with little 
exertion, with every neceſſary; their 
luxuries they receive from Ameria 
in exchange for their ſupertluous 
produce. "Theſe conſiderations will 
probably enable us to account for 
their averſion to hoſtile operations 
in this war. They are equally ſu- 
ſpicious of the Engliſh” and of the 
French; and they will only aſi 
either party as far as it may be ne- 
ceſſary to keep at bay the other, 
Great Britain and France may ex- 
hauſt themſelves in vain and inet 
ficient conteſts in this fatal ſpot: to 
whatever party victory may incline, 
the Brigands (as they are termed) will 
ultimately remain maſters uf the feld. 

Thus they have remuimned con. 
tented with poſſeſſing the whole of 
the interior, without waſting os 
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ct. farce on the few polts which the 
Engliſh have occupied on the coaſt. 


the They may indeed regard it as a 
din circumſtance favourable ta their 
was views, that there is a Britiſh-force 
e of upon the iſland, which ſerves to 
St, occupy and amuſe their more for- 
ted midable enemies, the French go- 
wer yernment, On the other hand the 
[ted French are top weak, without the 


aud afiflance of the Brigands, to diſ- 
lodge the Engliſh and if they did, 
they would only have a more; ob- 
finate and deſperate warfare to 
maintain, In a word, it is the de- 


competent judges, that all the pow- 
ers of Europe combined could not 
now fruſtrate the views of the peo- 
ple of colour there; and that a few 
years will preſent us with the new 
and perhaps formidable phenome- 


in the nobleſt iſland of the weſtern 
ocean, in alliance with America, 
and only connected with that con- 
unent. ie, N 

On the ſubject of the other iſlands 
ve have little to add, except a fuller 
ſatement than we were able to give 
in our laſt volume, of the nature, 
origin, and conſequences of the re- 
volt in Grenada. 

From various circumſtances, the 
poſſeſſion of Grenada by the Engliſh 
might be conſidered as leſs precari- 
ous than that of St. Lucia and ſome 
other iſlands, fince it had been many 
years under the government of Great 
Britain; and the Engliſh ſettlers were 
numerous and opulent. It will be 
recolleed, by moſt perſons who are 
converſant in the hiſtory of their 
orn times, that this iſland ſubmit- 
ted to the Britith arms in + 762, and 
mas ceded to that government by 
the peace, which was. concluded in 
the ſucceeding year. By an expreſs 
lipylation;./ the inhabitants who 
ole to femain in the ifland, be- 

0 . 


cided opinion of the beſt and moſt. 


in of a black republic, conſtituted ' 


came inveſted with all the privi- 
leges of Britiſh ſubjects on taking 
the oath of allegiance, or were al- 
lowed to depart with their pro- 
perty within a limited time. The 
greater part of them, however, re- 
mained ; they were indulged alſo 
in the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion ; and, in 1768, theſe privi- 

es were confirmed, and the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution eſtabliſlied in Gre- 
nada. Of all deſcriptions of men, 
we have often had occaſion to re- 
mark, the moſt unfit to be inveſted 
with any degree of power and au- 
thority, are merchants and planters. 
As their education is neceſſarily 


narrow and confined, their preju- 


dices are great and many; ſelfiſh, 


encroaching, jealous, and implaca- 
ble, they naturally form into fac- 
tions; and the worſt and moſt in- 
tolerant of all factions is a mer- 
cantile faction. Tie treatment 


which the adopted ſubjects expe- 


rienced from the Britiſh ſettlers, was 


in every reſpect illiberal and revolt- 
ing; the latter were generally abetted 


in all their meaſures of oppreſſion 


by the Britiſh governors and com- 


manders, and particularly by thoſe 
appointed ſince the unfortunate ac- 
ceſſion to office of Mr. Pitt. The 
adopted ſubjects, that is, all thoſe 
who were of French deſcent, were, 
according to the account of an 
Engliſh planter who has publiſhed 
a very candid narrative of the in- 
ſurrection, completely diveſted of 
all political rights as Britiſh ſub- 
jects; their churches and glebe 
lands, ol Which they had held the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion for upwards 
of twenty years under the ;Britiſh 
government, were taken forcibly 
from them.“ Every harſh and ir- 
ritating meaſure that could be 
adopted, was put in force againſt 
them; and, long previous to the 
inſurrection, they had a 
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ſtate of utter ſecluſion from the 
'Britiſh coloniſts, : 

Thus cireqmſtanced, we cannot 
wonder that the minds of theſe 
men, who were the ancient inha- 
bitants, and the moſt reſpectable 
of the colony, were prepared for 
a revolt, which to them appeared 
no more than the reclaiming of their 
legal privileges, and a juſt refiſtance 
to the rude hand of mercantile ty- 
ranny. On the night of the 2d 
of March 1795; therefore, the diſ- 
affected party, chiefly conſiſting of 
the old French inhabitants, and che 
people of colour, commenced their 
operations in two divifions: that on 
the eaſt fide of the iſland feized and 

undered the town of Grenville; 
in the conteſt eleven of the Engliſh 
Inhabitants feil by the ſwords of 
the natives and mulattoes; and, at 
break of day, the victorieus party 
repaired to their pre-concerted place 
of rendez vous at Belvidere, a coffee 
eſtate in the occupation of a mu- 
latto planter of the name of Fedon, 
which was fituated nearly in the 
centre of the iſland: the other par- 
ty {ſeized Gouyave in the ſame man- 
ner, but appear to have acted upon 
better and more humane principles; 
for they put not a fingle man to 
death, and contented themſelves 
with making priſoners of the Eng- 
liſh inhabitants. In the morning 
they were joined by ſeveral of the 
moſt independant of the adopted 
ſubjects; and, in the courſe of the 
day, the lieutenant-governor, Mr. 
Home, and ſome of the principal 
inhabitants, who attempted to come 
round from La Fortune to Fort 
George in a {mail floop, were pur- 
ſued by a party of mulattoes in a 
canoe, and captured. 

By the ill-concerted and viſion— 
ary expeditions againſt the French 
iſlands, the garriſon in Fort George 
bad been reduced to 200 effective 


men; and in that ſpirit of ff 
confidence which has uniform 
characterized Mr, Pitt's adnud. 
ſtration, the fortificatio!.3, which 
had coſt the goverumen at jralt 
300, oo0 l. had been ſuttered to g 
to ruin. It was not till the 5th of 
March that a ſmall detachment d 
go militia and 40 regulars could 
be muſtered for the purpoſe oi u. 
tacking the rebel camp at Beh. 
dere; and a ſmall party ws (i. 
ſpatched at the ſame time to Gren- 
ville. After many diſaſters and de- 
lays, the two parties were enabled 
to form a junction at Gouyare 
on the 8th; but they were ſoon 
obliged to fetreat, and totally v 
evacuate that place. In this de- 
ſperate ſituation, the preſident of the 
council publiſhed a proclamation, 
offering a reward of 40l. to © any 
perſon who ſhould bring in any df 
the inſurgents dead or alive,” —1 
proclamation . calculated not only 
to authorize, but to tempt men to 
murder and perjury ; aud this im- 
prudent proclamation, to give i! 
no worſe a name, was carried inte 
effect the very day it was ifued: 
for a diſpute having ariſen between 
two negroes, it is unceriain on what 
ſubject, one of them accuicd tie 
other of having, been at the bel 
camp; and without further inveſt- 
gation the unfortunate man wi 


| hanged in leſs than two hours alter 


the accuſation was preferred, aud 
the informer received the reward, 
This, it is remarked, was „the fit 
blood which was coolly and deli- 
berately ſhed” in this unfortunate 
conteſt; ſeveral others were eller. 
wards put to death in a t 
manner, though the revol'-r:, e 
very day after the inſurrect ion. had 
ſent a flag, declaring, that if any 
injury ſhould be offered to tit 
friends or relations, they would fe- 
taliate on their priſoners.” FO 
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On the 12th, general Lindſay ar- 
{ed from Martinico; on the 14th 
he was joined by a ſmall reinforce- 
ment of 150 men from Martinico ; 
and, on the following day, marched 
with his whole 1 about 750 
men, for Gouyave. In the mean 
tine the inſurgents bad received 
conſiderable acceſſions of force, 
and Fedon aſſumed the command 
under colour of a commiſſion from 
victor Hugues. Before the Britiſh 
general, however, was enabled to 
take any effective meaſures for diſ- 
lodging them from their ſtrong 
pol at Belvidere, he put an end to 
his own exiſtence on the aad of 
March; according to ſome, in the 
delirium of a fever, occaſioned b 
the inciemency of the climate 3 _ 
according to others, in diſtreſs of 
mind at the calamitous ſituation in 
wlich he was placed. 

The cruelty and imprudence of 
the Engliſh, coloniſts now ſeem to 
have impelled the infurgents to put 
in force their threats of retaliation. 
AM. Alexandre, a native of France, 
who had never taken the oath of al- 
legiance to the Britiſh government, 
had been ſent by the infurgents to 
Trinidada to purchaſe ſtores, &c. 
but was taken in his paſſage by the 
Reſource frigate ; and was tried 
and executed, with many circum- 
ances of cruelty, on the parade 
at St.- George's. The immediate 
conſequence of this intemperate 
> of almoſt ſavage vengeance, 
was, that the Britiſh pritoners 
were ſhot Hy the rebels on the 
lxth day after the execution of M. 
Alexandre, | 
On the 2d of April a detach- 
ment from Barbadoes of 1250 were 


hnded at Gouyavez and, on the 


7th of the ſame month, the in 

ſurgents received a ſupply of arms 

and ammunition by a ſchooner 

iro eee n the 8th the 
1790. 
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rebel camp at Belvidere was attack - 
ed by the B:itiſh, who, however, 


were forced to retreat with the loſs - 
of upwards of 100 men in killed and 


wounded; On the 14th, brigadier- 
general Nichols was {cnt from Mar- 
tinico to aſſume the command, which 


the did on the 16th. He immediately 


Belvidere; and perceiving that the 
tuation was not favourable to his 
views, he withdrew the troops, and 
determined to drive the enemy from 
Pilot Hill, where they were poſted 
in conſiderable force. | 
An engagement took place oft 
the 22d between a party of the 
Britiſh poſted at the obſervatory 


Frere to viſit the camp before 


under major Wright, and the in- 


ſurgents, in which the latter were 


put to flight. In the mean time 


the general was adopting the only 
mode that could be adopted to ſave 
the ifland, that of embodying the 
moſt faithful and able negroes. On 
the 26th the camp at Belvidere was 
evacuated; and Pilot Hiil was taken 
poſſeſſion of on the 4th of May; the 
enemy having abandoned it in the 
courſe of the night, on obſerving 
the 9 made for the at- 
tack, From the inadequate force, 
however, under his command, and 
the ravages of the fever, general 
Nichols was obliged to remaig in- 
active for the remainder of the 
year; and, as the infurgeats were 
either not ſtrong or not enter- 


E ng, nothing occurred but a few 


irmiſhes of no importance. The 
eneral, however, ſucceeded in eſta- 
liſhing poſts at Grenville, St. Pa- 
trick's, St. David's, and Charlotte 
Town; arid, by this arrangement, 


the principal harbours were {:cured, 


and the infurgents precluded from 
a communication with the. ſca. 
In this diſtracted ſtate the iſland 
continued, to the utter ruin of the 
planters; while, in the month of 
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t9:their-enemies,; 2 tho return 
of Riobery-t to. Ro „and the 
lion made to / the naval arma. 


met then equipping at Breſt; This 
joſs on the part of the Engliſſi was 


bompenſat ſoon after by the ad- 
J e gained over the Dutch at 
the 5 Good. Where 


admiral Lucas: with his: ſquadtor, 
gonſiſting of ſeven:thips; was _ 
tured, or rather delivered into 
Power of the Engliſh, by the de- 
SY of =_ *__w aalen ehe. 
Mand. ; 1 fto 131% 9} 
bs This! "{atiadeod had: _cfeaped the 
yigilange, of the »Enjliſh by effect- 
Ag a paſfage early Uthe ſpring, 
and No durcb kan. J by a 
Freuch ſquadramof ſuthcient foree 
to effect the purpote for which the 
expedition Was defined - the re- 
capture of te Cape. The French 
uadron Was to * been fitted 
1 the enpeuce of the Dutch, 
cult Gbtain this aid on no 
other conduions; the: money was 
idulyi paid: to the French govern- 
ment but the :ſquadron was never 
prepared: aud the Durch, after ſt- 
Jeral monthsoof fruitleſs ſpheta- 
dien, — — 1 
ons, wete compelled to ſub- 
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themſelves of this impyrtunt place 
which'was the only point of cow 
munication the French held with 
thei tifide! derben Kehl an 
DufſeKlorf, and whoſe —— 
tation. ti: Yhe main 
n cut of B the fwell-of, 
tert coded the- Rhine in Toe 
places, / to: divert the attention o 
the republibans from the: attack 
-whichthey meditated vn Neuwied 
from the ilagtij one ſide of which filll 
commaticte wick the fort; a8 the 
bridge was urfbroken in chat part, 
7 thema Jand; where their 
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wards Micen za he Davidovich, 
vim the cdi viſi qu under his com 
mad de ſcended from the; (Tyrol 
coop: ther Adige: towards Verona. 
mh was the head - quarters of the 
1 Alyinzig havihg paſſ- 
«tht Piava, met the French tw 
lde Brenta whene an actlon took 
face which, obligetl him; t inepals 
de river by the left; of the!Fnch 
my under general ſy an hojs, wich 
was oppoſed to the Auſtrian divi 
ons infthe Tyrob being defeated, 


treat to Veron 
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paſhges/of. the Adige. Ahe, Au- 
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tack on general Alyinziyforwhich 
purpoſe be led the <divifion}oundet 
the generals Angereau aud Maſſena 
along the Adige, wich he pace 
ln the night of the tf Novart 
ber, by means of a-bin boat, 
at the-nillage of Nonco, hoping ts 
reach Villa Nuo in the mort! 
aud attack the Kuſtrians (welt 
head: quarters were at Caldero) : o 
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{cizeranitheir arti nd bepyoge, 
General. Al iuai; however, WI 
hed received intimation af thus mo- 
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Selance, ſhovild continue to imitate 


- Im this caſe that conduct which the 


Zagliſm had found it convenient or 
- wfeful for their own purpoſes to 


* W dy the Ameri- 


Lan government to this remon- 


France, ſtated, in juſtification of 
their conduct, that the treaty made 
with France in 1978, formally ex- 
preſſed that neutral veſſels Moutd 
neutralize the cargo; whereas the 
treaty lately concluded between the 
- United States and England con- 
tained no ſimilar regulation. The 
American government acted there- 
fore in perſect conformity to the 
letter of both treatles; 


it was lawful for the Engliſhi to feige 


French yon boar American 
veſſels, the — were — 
Gray wat with America, from 

— in ſimilar circum- 
Dances on the Engliſh. Sq far as 
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<ence we dean of the queſtion, inde 
the reclamation of the American 
ermmment ns founded; but whe- 
ther Unit government was jufVifibel 
on the-ſcore of political morality in 


— 85 ſubfeqtent treaty with 
England intedly hoſtile" to the 
ee ir former ally in this 


. article, does not ſo clearly appear. 
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open a, negotiation at Paris. he 
Feu 79 875 grant theſe paſſ 115 
Was given to the miniſter by a Fes. 
lution of the directory on the zoth 
of Septe uber. The paſſports were 
ſent, and the miniſter plenipoten- 
vary. arrived in Paris. 
If the ſuſpicipus of the French 
overament were well founded res 
: pecting the inſincerit y ot the E ©0g- 
Ji adminiſt ation with regard to 
peace, the ſy mptoms of their own 
averſion to it were not concealed 
upon the arrival of lord Maltyet- 
bury at Paris. All that metnor 
could ſurnich. of his cobduct 1 in 
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een the ſutiject vf the courts of 
Engliſh: judicature, and are there 
fore wellknow mw: whatever hast 
been / effected, will probably not yet 
make a part of hiſtorr. 
The,eupedition had been deten 
mined!on early in the ſummer; bu 
various circumſtances had delayed 
its executiong'til a period waen 
nattihgubut the certitude of ſuo 
ceſs could have juſtiſied the enter 
prixe. Waen che fleet was on the 
point of departure, à mutiny, on 
account of the enhit ing ſo ne hun- 
dreds of ſoldiers to mak: part. at 
tho expechtion, ho had bien con- 
:demined tohthe galleys for various 
wilitary atfetices, cauſed new de- 
lay, tagethier witn thootardinets ot 
adinttaĩchicberyꝰ s ſquadron in ſpia- 
ingbtha fleet ati Breſt, which con- 
(ited of eighteen ſtiips uf the line, 
tlüirteen o frigates, wcdve ſboopd, 
with tragſp undi had on hoard 
twenty / i tei thouſande men, nnd 
the domtrmd of general Hoche. 


»tothoof December was not attend: 
ed with hæhipy auſpiocs, as fore of 


ed 


en 
(+ 
I 
he 


— 
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een. 


.. 


el 


'ronfiderable time ay "1 — 


great poblicity whioh:the: 
. ebdedito give 
16.29 expeditivls toi Ttrinadb abe 
tn generally ſidiſbe lived that!! this: 
vas» rally its defiination 30 and, 
depſed hefore any tidings of the 
feet atm vd it was concluded that 
wattiuks oh Jamaica, or the Por- 
taputeſe ſtttlere ts, us the object 
ofthe enterpuœe : wheny on the 
ut of December, the ſquadron 
under v ice latmiral Bouvet ir turned 
0 Breft, fron the bay of. Bantry, 
on the coaſt of Ireland. Having 
anchored in this bay; he had the 
rndiried: for vA ee 
le arrival of the frigate whic 
conveyed:the commanders in chief, 
2nd which had been feparated {rom 
the fleet in * <0 gale of- wind, 
the day after is (departure from 
dreſt. As the geubral was the 
valy 1perfon} entruſted with the 
orders) of government,” and as it 
winpoſible, from the tempeſtu- 
ous weather, to remain any longer 
in the bay, Bouvet, notuſthſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of the. com- 
mauder of the forces on board; whp 
inſiſted on landing the army, ſet 
fail tur Breſt with the veſſels under 
hu command; where he arrived in 
lafety; and was foLlowed«at different 
periods by the treſt of the fleet, 
except-twor ſhips of the line and 
turte frigates, uf which ſone ſſrip of 
the line and two frigates foundered 


n ſea; another frigate was taken 
dyethe Bngliſh, and another ſhip 


ot the line aſter having fought a 


lim ſh ĩpb, ther herſelf: on the 
cdaſt, ia order uo aid being! cap- 
ured. As sthe firſt news of the 


deſtination of this / fleet was the 
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Ido have beem 
Eg; (calmed 3 


nee pand” the government, 
throwing the whole ————— 
fallure on the winds; con ſaled ito 
elf alſo by having experienced thay 
the boaſted ſuperiority of the Bri 
tiſn navy was no certain obſtacle 
to the ſuoceſs of a ſuture invaſon. 
9 — court of Rome, having bs 
jected the fitions offered 
the — — chicks 
conditions of peace, reſolved to try 
the force or fortune of its atm 
againſt thoſo of the French rea 
public. Although abandoned by 
the court of Spain, and the powers 
of. Italy, who. had ooncluded thehr 
reſpective treaties of peace with 
France, his holineſs flattered him: 
ſelf that the deliverance of Italy by 
the imperial armies,' which were 
once more adſembling te at 
the relief of Mantua, would fave 
him from the humiliation of laying 
his religion and his ſovereiguty at 
the feet of apoſtates and infidels, 
Full-of this aſſurance, he had r. 
jected, almoſt without the trouble 
of examination, the renewed offers 
of negotiation which the dir 
made after: the rejection of the con- 
ditions already — by the 
commiſſioners! Buonuparte, in tlie 
mean time, had ꝓreviouſly adureſſesſ 
a letter (abth October) to the caf- 
dinal Mattei, archbiſhop of Fer- 
rara; on the breaking up of the 
former negotiation, and the ceſ- 
ſation of the armiſtice, Which he 
terms a laſt effort to bring the 
pope to conditions more moderate 
and more con formable to his true 
intereſts. Reminding the cardinal 
of the force and courage of the 
republican armies, he entreated him 


biſtorv of its: failure} the project to repair: to Rome, to adviſeiwith 
decome the ſubyect uf general ani - the pope concerning his real ſitu- 
madverſion. The fafe return of ation; obſerviug to chim, that peace 


ide nee, which, zit ns“ teaxed, us the with of che | 
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hi a ide pr abfo; He that 
means he hoped to end. eh teſtz 
which, as it was to -hiniſefownhont 
Sanger pas elo; without glory. 
The cardinal, after Waiting the 
event of fix wetks, anfayered Ber 
aaplarte's{ letter by aA memorial, an 
ich: he inſtructed; the French 
genaral, that his holineſs, as ſovd- 
reign! pontiff, ard depeſitary on 
cart o/ theſe: precepts of which 
the: ſav iour of mankind! had given 
tlie example: to his faichful diſoi⸗ 
ple and the whok ward, had been 
blways4liligent to preſerve barmony 
ond 1 family of 
Ghirifgians ;:j for Which. he was (ing 
elined o make every reaſonable 
ſucrũ ci e deſeri bed tha ary 
teme; ſorrow: whietyhie bad felt, us 
the common father af #hg>farthifil, 
far: ſ6yerali yearaopati;e in ſdgeing 
Frantedelivered over to, ſuch wild 
exceſſes and the: chiidren n the 
church plungiug them{clyss: anta 
ſuch horrible dforders; truſting 
by means of thei:geptiendſs! with 
which be treated ithd W andet- 
ers; : that-i God would cure them 
df theitblindnefs, and. brang;tbem 
baak thb ther fold! But ſaufar was 
—— njeeknefs, high had 
lum to renounce c od 
ſide ration, and [make the mot 
conſiderable ſacrifices tj keep peace 
between the ers loſluſtical ſtates 
and France, from having its due 
effect, t hat, blinded by the: ſucceſs 
of their arms, the French govtrn- 
ment, after ſhearing! the meep ta 
the quick, were: now waitiog to 
devour him ʒuhav ing rxacted 
the pope the ſacriſjoe of; his ul, 
_ efithe-toitlviof thoſe committed 
his care, aich i the averthrow) 
total deſtruction of telligion the 


goſpel, and the church. Abrmed d 
. daring; attempts, his holit 
8 


ne had devout! ed advice of 
Ghd what-condait ko thould hald 
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ian : S ful a οhαν⁰νννν,], . 
ade can ge a 
hach na dowbt inſpired himyn/bring 
ang 69 his vgcollection the mi 
9h: 4h6rapertyrB 3. 0 after, Lavige 
Tolicitech the; French. digechory ip 
vain, to, liften $@MmEng reajwnatle 
terms he Wes dechled, c 
chance ef wan; H ind, 
general, that wh „deatſ, n 
Whieh cher gte Ned hom, mr 
onlythe entrance f good] men l 
eternal bappineF, Mes the g nd of 
proſper xt theuwir gd aud thy 
Þegianing of Heir pupiihimecn! aw 
repworis: oct. Wo that. 
rm Hough farmidab4,,had,pe 
alwtys bean iorhwible, he. or 
ſerved; 8hatowhatever ridicule ſcch 
eee ee 
det, 13); pleated Give, nt. 
dendeþ the French legions ige 
bremer. fatal example of their d. 
eq onque 
ing then pope, by ad itte thats 
was net great; but as A the dag 
gere ther! confidence his, kolinel 
placgd in heaven would, not ſul 
im. tog believe that there as an 
danger hut fprothe French ge 
andehisfollou ers 9011 Iu 92! q 
„ Hahing thog deſcribed the pope! 
pio e hgnation, ang; big, Warlls 
reſphitionsg che, cardinal returned 
to: the; gringjfial point of; Dun 
parte's Jetten; -wbich he ackaos! 
ledgedi tao be the dere of peace; 
and: which the pope, he gſerich 
wand! accept, if, the conditions 
were feaſonahle, and. ſuchſas e 
agrerable to his zlieg. og 4700 
The Laceeſs:.of the application 
mate by his helingſe tothe cauß 
af Vienns forlaſſiſtangs Gt wich 
tden mipiſter of that court had 
length: relu&ant)y;caoceded, al 
covering; rong -e ymptome 4 
averſion e an iande by which 
little beueßt was, to, geſult, tothe 
emperor, and the difficulty e 
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s peat fneren fly had Ave 
Ved ed the pope in the'determin 
ig e bd taken bf try ingethe fortent 
nag df wür. Lo ge efffeacy to his 
n gecifion; be ordered exrrdordin: 

1 kries to be made in the ect 

able tl ſtate His urmy dus to be fe- 
the forced BA cehHr able corps of 
. Gert troops} and count Colti 
1 w2sappointted take the command. 


Wo be view ef the court of Spain 
% „end longer concealed? from the 
| of by fee! Þ the: total deſtruction 
the of the papal power was not a ſacri- 
7 ßee made to — — Ä — 
N " ſuſpe ted, the hope of a 

bat — emeiit to the duke of Nn 
% vs believed to have influenced that 
* wort in conſenting to a diſmem- 
ment of the eccleftaſtical ſtate, 
*, the Spanifte miniſter, had 
4 WW vithirawh from Rome in diſguſt, 
cls md had ceded his place as mediator 
en better the pope” and! the French 
* fepublic,'tb the Neapolitan ambaſ- 
0. ſidbr at tHe Papal court. In vain 
ci Ui the commuſary'of the French 
00 geßublie rat Rome] ahled by M. Del 
np Viſts, fefew his applications, and 
4 ige tis henne fs to ſentiments of 
0 — with the French republie; 
1 N didÞ the: ar. es þ an fre- 
s WW agure the minfter of the holy 
4 k that the! cUnverſations he had 
# ke with geneval Buonagare af. 
7 {ded the Moſt certain nds fot 
7 — Fo gedy und more reaſon. 
ers vt ache mmriodarion than 
N hid been offered byqthes French 
0 Toners) Her tHand had even 


been . the armiſtice; 


0 Tue pößs wehe lng chax rhe Frehch 
g der ue img te a itte tte: 
- w extremes, yet} ſuſpeRting thut 


ioteret alone hall tin filed! theſe 
emed of melee dun tempo. 
fed us feng tas fis Peary wir the 
eu peror was ttubrfulf but ru fon 
it aH Ce hevbrokeloff 
W nepotlartoff akt the Frenchz 
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und reſolved, with the ai tante of 
Als ally, thtreſd his/;oaufe! ow the 
valoarotf is! $647 Ji 28 WW 
Ane warlike ardour of the pope 
was but ift ſaeoaded; bythis fi 

jean, (many of. hom tre more 
anxious to welcome the Frenghas 
Rome! than prevent i their aurivul 
The government had long fut 
fallen into contempt; au tiꝶ ſtrug: 
gle of the papal army wick the 
victorious legions of France feemed 
rather an object! of ridicule than 


apptehenſion. The vigihnceobf 


the inquifition or the pylide: could 
no longer * walls; of the 
publie places -fromiSeings themen 
ralds of what were-eſteomed by the 
overnment impiousl br ſediti 
ibels; and then ift natecund people 
of Rome and theatiomphscof the 
Capitol, were themes of dread aud 
exultatioh, according to the hopel 
and fears of the reigning, or 'tevos 
lutionary „Wich /exultation 


no longer concealed, the: enthufil 


aſtic Italian detailed his . ot 
ory, and: triumphed in thb 
— — 
if not to her ancient» dignity u 
fptendour;! at leaſt to that dibe 
which;''on thenrevivaluoftigtte 
rendered? every city of oltaly! 
nurſery of genius and! taĩſed 
thoſe ĩttuſtrious ports; painters, and 
hiſtotiats, 'who. rivalled the-moft 
celebrited names of untiquiry ant 
ho threw as muctw luſtte rut 
their coumry by cheir proficiency 
in letters, tue ſgiences, and cha urs} 
49 theit #emoter: ancrſtry had dont 
rhe hf rneir arm. 
Whülſt the pope was making pre- 
rattous i defend his ſtates, the 
canſederated cities of Bologna 
FeerarapModeris, ar Reggio, had 
formed Atheis >refpeRtive'iconfiivus 
tions, ant wraqreddepries fo u gow 
neraloi bn ; th deter mine by 
what ati unn chef n 
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1 55 led in joy 
2 135 10% December l 
eggio at, f & ppg Inted Hom e, and 
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dted then, fuccerded at Hrſt in 
ple. 55 ee 178 a 24 800 e of the iffand; Hut 
Ar 6 0 80 vyer 1 5 as w French, recovering from their 
% uring'”o: order and diforder, made fuch ww ts refit! 
1 5 1 ance, that the imberialiſts were rer 


Et 


£4 A, "Fat of Fe pulſed with conkidetdbieots.” 
iereed on by the; bing Who com- Auſtrian commander was Rilled on 
fanded Fr the 16 Rhine, had the ſpot, Fol the French generaf 
pit an e . his desde cam-' Fi the next day of his 18 
, Het” the ola As the battle 2 * fofght in 
72 Was * wit h'the'b night, the Hagia Aer aided 4d 
een ling mles, re w their retreat by the perfitty of cer 
profuſely hed af 251 in the Mae faln wits, officers, * ſuffęred 
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Ws Moubr, apalhſt' which the Whole they We re ſent” e 

0 ite of hl imperial army in that of Balle to priſon.” | 

a fer was d rected, had been In the mean tine, Pr 

* hen uf by the Ftench after they 1. h Kat his 8 


hal effefted their paſſage acroſs the he fort of Kehl, and havin Pa 
Rhine, on the retreat of prince 88 from the ill cabſtruftioh 


Char + befire the rep a 8 the advanced wotks, And Other 1 
0 Wes into Germany. Af ter eat n 5, tb eſtabliſh 
py nl Motrau bad made” His, Er fy batteries ithif "21 1 
ö back to Hubfhigne, French oh on, began to pr 
by kept "png, of this' Yedoubr” of Fiading, thit the ch" we 
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9 Ps 12 my wh 10. L Mans which coming the brid & 
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eficthe.carchidukbe:for Some time; 
——.— — annere 


of their-attyck: on abe agythf Nez 
cemberjobegans4aimake the da 
ſnet af the fortreſs, anztnterprife 
af; danger and difficully. by des 
ſtro ing againcthe communication 
with Str urg, in breaking the 


bridge, and damaging the boats ſo 


as zo render them uſeleſs. Having 
Syiſhed che ſecond. arallel, the 
ſtrians attacked and. carried the 
reach camp, and the battery called 
e, Wolfchole, which protected it. 

e French, driven into the for- 


treſs, were then rallied by general 


Lacombe, who led them on to the 
aitack, and having made the retreat 
fyhis traaps impoſſible by de- 
oying the bridges which they 
Paſſed in rallying from the fortreſs; 
repulſed. the Auſtrians with conſi- 
derable loſs. The imperialiſts a 
few ) days after: returned to the 
charge with redoubled' fury, and 
again carried the camp, and anos 
= r e us 
With great our again oy 4 
aan ho ſucceeded, after a 
yeeontaſt, in retaking it. 
cannonade redoubled on each ſide; 
and Kehl was in a fem days neurly 
reduged ito,/a, -hedp: af ruins, when 
the imperialiſts. ſucceeded: in anos 
rere 
wi retained the poſſeſſion 
The French, were now over 
whelmed. by the artillery of the 
Auſtrians, who! had planted their 
cannons in their very batteries; as 
their communications with the op- 
poſite bank were entirely cub off, 
and no further aſſiſtanee could be 
aMorded, a-capitulation Was pto- 
Pnſed by general Deſaiz, ho ait · 
091; perſon Lom-prince, Charles, 
The prince would not confent: 
the conditions Which:-were propoſ- 
eds Deſaix tefuſed to make any 
change, anddbſerveil, that he ſuauld 
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we, of his last reſe xt 
chat raſorrce. haue yon loft; 
Ihquired the archrduke.,. Thy 
ſencbh general replied; that he h 
Many men, and fuch.a.guanty 
of powder remaining; and-that.ny 
ther than lubmit, to a; diſhonours 
ble capitulstionn he v ould blow. 
the, Auſtrian emp, and choth N 
mies ſhould pexiſi in ſone common 
ruin. Thearchiduke,iramediatey 
bgued!thegapituletion; and left de 
French 4wemy fou hours 10 t. 
port to the ther ſi.de the.remgindg 
of tllenſtores avd! axtillery. which 
had beer ti nloyed ſpy them inthe 
glorious reſiſtance ahis fortreſs hal 
made, 1 25 nA 913 no b 
The advantages gained by the 
Auſtrians cin the capture; of this 
fort, were greatly counterbalance 
by the delay: it gccaſioneg, and tha 
loſſes they ſuſtained. The French 
at that advanced ſeaſon could hay 
made mo hoſtile in quxſion into Gets 


many, ugt having the means of ac: WW is 
compliſhing any important object; u 
and @ flight of, obſervation WW vi 
would have heen ſufbcient to have Wl tvi 
kept them, within thellines of then te 
fortreſa. The reſiſtance, on the enn 


contrary, which they made was at 
tended, with cbenefita, equal; to,als 
moſt any of their, moſt, brilliant 
victories. o fog „gonna 
„ Byichel defence; of this; fort aud 
that of Huningihe, the, impeid 
army un the Upper Rhiae bad been 
kept, in a ſtate of continual mo- 
tion; their) troops, bad, been! het 
raſſed, their xeginaents thin ned, 2nd 
the ſtores of Meats, Manheim, and 
8 gentir «ly exhauſted 
But of ſtill greater importance v 
the lengthened : employment of, a8 
Auſtrian. troops ino that i quarter; if 
it counteracted the play formed I 
the arch - duke ot puſhing bis can 
queſts on thecleft Gde pf the Rhin 
which, om liis kictotious kerutaine 
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0 vi Blood & seryrriver, from the 
%. fvnitiers/6f ' Holland, to the Adria. 
eit se putphy 0 fo !the Frenchit was 
the tina glorious ; for, although 
7 tity ad) Ween! edhipelled - t e 
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RM, tYhey'had feccteded! bf 
their irruption, not onl ea, 
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buthodn thenimperial and ieceles 


0 
molt fertile part of the empetorto l 
dominivas} ad? laid the fhundhe 
tioh \vf|!xepublican! government 


ſiaſtital ttatus; detaching alſo from 
the coalitida in that quarter tlie 
king of Sardinia, to whom petes l 
was granted on ſubmiſſion -almoft 5 
uncbnditiohal, and to the court f | 


Naples) whio' gained it on etfies | 
terms through the mediation of 1 
Spain. With that — 1 
more intimate alliance had bee: *. 
tormed againſt England, he A 
both agteed to regard as their co 1 
inonegetiyI ß 91597 919 g * 
On the failure of the late neg] 1 
tiations not only every hope” of 9 
pence was viniſhed,” but the 1 
on the continent ſeemed to. 4 


taking à wider» courſe, a ſtil mori 1 ; 


deftructive-range.!' New combines 1 
tion und cbalitibhs were for 1 
between the various powers/irv Ge | 4 
many. and vigorous preparttioiis 9 
were made for the continuance or 4 


ebmmencement of hoſtilities bes 
tweed the 1 pro: 
digab of ifo und treature, alread 
—— — 
noendo bald robot obenonngsd | 
What maybe the! poſſible 4eſuls 4 
of theſe combination, we (hall n. 1 
ever darevtoxonjethrs; 1 The afi 4» 
fiits of Europe apptatto! bu Gtnat! 4 
ed in thatohulp<rifcabiate; that {4 
the” Gates of nations fees to de- 1 
bend uponllihe melt tw ivüalr aN 2 
dents 6ry/evbathn ld The ſyſtem eta. 14 
dli died! by the tlteſnen of former 5 
— i been dompletely over 
Rebdum partlioidbyione activity and 
viblece v opporicnrs; but 
edlgtiys by it ν,jEehed blundefs i 
atid vrdſtte bie uud |prorite GondUA | 
&>tizalo who ipyevend anten | 
pdrteggno0 lon bluow 521g 4 
Item thevinminenſe and formidds 
ys paar hots Branvel has ab- of 
qual, wack with auubtieſi depend 14 
upon 
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the preſent conſtitution 

1 be Even, the change 
' pro —— an advance to- 
is, farmer deſpatiſm, rather 

hin an enlargement of that liberty 
which 1 eople, have endeavour- 
1 to eſtab he changes, on 
de 17 which may he ex- 


10 other countries, will cer- 
MW ql, wy preſent temper of a 
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rove. the condition of 
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meetcked ſcience )mocks the” ficht-fi —— 
policy — may interpo 
evenis as ſhal! render #bottive tht 
fond viſions of the moſt accom 
pliſhed ſtateſman. Such an event 
we have ſlightly noticed in [the 
courſe of this chapter, — the des 

of the empreſs of Ruſſia. Th 
extraordinary woman decide 
a life of ſixty-ſeven years, and 4 
reign of forty-four, on the 6th 9 
November, 1796. Her death wa 
generally aſcribed to arr a plexy,” 


attended with an extravaſation 


olaod ; for, on the morning of the 
5th, ſhe was found by her attend 
ants ſenſeleſs on the floor of her 
private cloſet. To enter into the 
detail of her hiſtory, would be to 
natrate the principal political tranſ- 
actions that have convulſed the 
European world for a ſeries of 
years; and, yet it is from her life 


that ber character would be beſt 


appreciated. The means by whic 
ſhe aſcended: the "throne — win? 
known: they are written in blood, 
and bear that hideous character, —2 
which the voice of God and 


ture has deſiguated the mot fla- 


grant of human offences. Let if 


ambition prompted? ber to crimes, * 


we muſt in candour allow that war- 
ton crueity was not one of her 


er... vices; and that, if ne was an 
hy, | crand-a-def ſhe Rilbwas not 
a tyrant, The adherents A ber 


— huſbaud found their fidelity t 


p 


te to 
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their maſter overlooked by the cle- 
mency of her whoſe deſigns they 

had oppoſed; and ſome, whom = 

; mind of teſs: compaſs and genero- 

- fity would have facrificed To Its re · 

ſeutments, were attached by ho. - 

nous and rewards; 


Unfortunately, anditiori bs fi b 


of vereign is cummonly more fruitful 
oo — miſery than the moſt 
tyranny; and the: hd 
which was = by Catherine 
T during 
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during a reign of almoſt uninter- 
rupted warfare, bears a more de- 
cided teſtimony to the natural or 
habitual depravity of her heart, 
than the moſt capricious exceſſes of 
the worſt of the Roman tyrants. 
o accompliſh her ends, too, ſhe 
ſeldom! hefitated with reſpect to the 
means: with her, weakneſs was al- 
ways a crime; and to want the 
means of defence was ſufticient at 
all times to excite her rapacity. 
In common with her aſſociates, the 
deſpots of / Auſtria and Pruffia, her 
memory muſt ſhare in all the infa- 
my attendant on the plunder of 
' Poland j and while the approved the 
horrid and diſgyſting maſſacres of 
Iſmacl and Warſaw: ſhe becomes 
an acceſſary in the crime. 
Of her talents the world have 
conceived much more favourably 
than of her principles; and with 
- juſtice! | Let ſhe was a perſon of 
mofe ability than of wiſdom and 
her conduct evinced that ſhe was 
'either_defreient in ſound: informa- 
i tion, or that her judgment was the 
-Uupe of her — It was not 
Af acveſſion of territory that Ruflia 
Wanted ? it was 
duty; randsthirarts of: civilized 
Vie, allof which the military ſyſtem 
is -diretly>!ealcatated: to retard. 
" Thowgh ſhe tell, however, upon 
à miſtaken ig ſtem, yet it muſt be 
chnfeſſed that. ler meatures were 
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population, in- 


ditement oft 


plomatic abilſties, and regards 
with contempt the majority of mg. 
dern ſtateſmen. For the talents dt 


i 


the preſent miniſter of Great Bi. at 
tain, ſhe is well known to have en. a 
tertained no degree of reſpect; an! Vs, 
this llumble opinion of the capaci wl 
ty of the perſon with whom fhe det 
had to contend, may be ſeen iy ſpe 
the whole of the negotiations u. 
ſpecting Oczakow, cot 
Of her internal regulations, ſon: pr 
are highly deſerving of commen. mil 
dation, ſuch as the reform whic ſha 
was undertaken at her comma vit 
in the Ruſſian ſyſtem of juriſp WA ing 
-dence ; but in her arrangements i it 
3 there was more of oſtent am 
ion than of utility. Her patronag: wh 
of letters proceeded more from th: jud 
love of flattery than of ſcience :W cr 
and (ſo delulire is ſelf- love) while wh 
ſne expected, by her munificence i the 
. thoſe whoſe labours guide the fes eve 
timents and govern the opinion: po! 
mankind, to ſecure herſelf a ſitu- ing 
tion high in the records of fam dee 
it is by literary men that her ch. «( 
rater will be tranſmitted to poſte· er 
rity as an object of execration. eu 
Her death muſt cauſe a maten ties 
alteratiou in the politics of Europe. v 
It is probable that her ambitio m0 
ſpirit would not much longer he 0 


regarded with quietneſs the aggni 
19 of hat 
French; unlets tha! 


crooked policy, whictr (ſhe al 
- purſuedy! had induced her to ks 
- advanzageuot: the tronbles of B. 
rape, to cruſti-and plunder ſomes 
ch e rhduſted neighbours. Tie 


© fiot purſued wpor the ſame! weak, 
-lharrolyy1 hd lindevifive principles, 
-whichwelaratterize thoſe: of thew- 
ther conms: oli Einopb); . nd fer | 
i. policy in kngdging rhe —— prince by whom the is ſucceedey 
eg potentatestiean -abturdiiand habohithesto evinced in his con- 
-ithottive league apaintt ichen French duct none of, his ' mother's di. 
:(epu blic, while he food albot her- poũtiousgi but heirtclemency and 
felt vat a rmofticautious diſtance if munifioch ed. He appears to be 4 
i was not great andi honoutable, lover of peace, and has rendetel 
Was Certainly not unwiſe. She, in- himſelſ dear to the friends oh jftice 
. deed, prided herſelf upon her di- and humanity by his Hbemtianf 
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the gallant Koſciuſko, and the other 
dare but unfortuhate patriots. o 
Poland. "4 


In reviewing the ſtate of Europe 
at this eventful criſis, it would be 
2 matter of ſerious exultation to 
us, if we could diſcover any thing 
which promiſed to reſtore.,to our 
depreſſed country her ancient pro- 
ſperity, and to repair the injuries 
and mutilations which her ancient 
conſtitution has ſuſtained. , But the 
proſpe&t is only pregnant-with hu- 
miliation and with ſorrow. We 


en. 
ich ſhall therefore content ourſelves 
and with once more ſtrenuouſly entreat- 
. ing every Engliſhman to think (for 


it is his duty ta think), and to ex- 
amine the facts for himſelf., He 
who determines to act upon the 
judgment of others, is at leaſt in 
danger of acting wrong; but he 
ho weighs with an impartial mind 
the evidence on both ſides, what- 
erer may be his talents, will, in 
political affairs, ſeldom fail of form- 
ing a juſt concluſion, Nothiag in- 
deed can be more injuriousthanthat 
deſpicable empiriciſm which would 
perſuade the people that ſuch an 
examination is abave their capaci- 
ties, or that politics. is a ſcience re · 
moved out of the vortex of com- 
mon ſenſe; and the maxim is the 
more abſurd and. pernicious, when 
ve reflect that the active powers of 
government are often exerciſed by 
men whoſe abilities and whaſe in- 
formation are even inferior to thoſe 
of others who dare«not, perhaps 
raſon on their conduct. The evi: 
dence to which we refer: will be 
found in the debates of pariiament ; 
there, every argument !is urged. by 
the ableſt advacates on both ſides ; 
tdere, every falſe; aſſertion may be 
refuted; therg,, every dubious prin- 
Uuple is acutely inveſtigated. On 
tis account we have always been 


paticulacly attentive to this de- 
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partment of our work; ſince no 
man can be well and accurately 
informed on the ſtate af public 
affairs, who has not carefully par- 
uſed and impartially,', eteamined 
the tranſactions of >partiammnt.: 2 

Though, however;-we with nut 
to influence the judgment, of any 
reader, we may yet; be ,permjited 
to direct his attention; $0, certain 

points, as more intereſtipg in thein- 
veitigation than others, and indeed 
as abſolutely neceſſary ta the form- 
ing of a correct judgment on the pre» 
ſent ſtate of this country: ! 

The moſt immeiliata -/ and ꝓreſſ- 
ing object of! inquiry undoubtedly 
reſpects the origin ande ecauſes of 
the preſent war, aud whether, it 
was in its commehee ment negel- 
ſary or nat. As the:firſt ex cuſe for 

-interfering in the diſpute with 

France uas tbe propaſab for open - 
ing the Scheldt to: ſhe Low] Coun- 
tries, the fair inquier vll firſt atk, 
whether the ſecuring te the Duteh 
the excluſive navigation of that 
river was \arcaſonable't objedt; on 

, which to laviſn millions of, Bnitiſh 

'treaſure, and ta ſhed oceahs of; hxi- 
tiſh bload : he noxtqretext was 

the decree:of: the 2922 of November 

1792; and the natural, inquiry will 
be, why:we j? more immediately 

intereſted in that decree; thaw other 

nations which, happity ce 
themſclyes with; a prudent new tra- 
lity ? He will next aſk, Whether 
on theſe topics evety reaſonable 
ſatisſaction was not jatfered hy M. 

M. Chauvelin and Le Brun, whe- 
the M. Maret's miſſion was not to 


put into the hands of the- Brityſh 


miniſter; ga ſecure and waluable 
pledge of peace? and Why the 
humble ſolicitations of Le Brun, 
after haſt ilities had commenced, 
were rejected with a childiſh arro- 
- gance, almoſt, bordering on 41+ 
maity 21's THF Th F 
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thorp for it needs 6uly te be fai oy 
ſtateg;'itb/ appear 'ridiculovs. 
confeſs that to us the anſwer. of 
Ms Le Brun always appeared to 
ſuggeſt a much caßer and more 
rational remedy; If you have 
dad citizens 3 ong de Gl e he) 
baye (you not law s 88 them?” 
Ihe caudid in quirer Will, Iwever, 
not ſatisfy: Mae eit 1 575 
illertion or with by" rey.” „He 
yillrehuire? ofear and deèiftyé in- 
formatitm reſpectinig itte real gr und 
af aþprehenfier fromm llaiweffie ene- 
nlies. He will aſk, whether mini- 
ſters/might not be deceived them: 
nd Whether vine 5 e not 
cbnotive it thelr intereſt to Ceive 
others? He Wall. alk wha "were 
abide domeſtio enemies, 8 
kot Uc{oription ? He will find, 
amdndeſti — evidence, that, f vi 
theslatter/chd of 17%, forme trade. 
mewand weehanics in the, het 
pg (mot reed np 770 d, 
anti Nqarcely amotifitin 6 that 
num ber|!afloctated. zes * 105 The 
phur l of prototin a parliameng 
tarporefotmy and about half the 
mumbertiri Shefmeld'and its vichni- 
ito. + Phat fore ſpecu ative repub- 
hans might ht midgle © theſe focies 
kids, is Ole ftyrt he' wi [remem- 
ber that the n 'Hifions republi- 
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0 Wants bsceme af [theſe 
12 able dmoſtic 2 
apprehenſion; of wHom foretd u 
into the war, „ Ars:they: become 
Sy byq the: miniſter's: argu» 

are, they. at ginge 4ransform. 

hom heres aud (apguitiary le. 
rs, toſpeageable and decent 
1 5 ex is it that in reality 
as and a ſalſe 4 


only Jubfided ?. 29910 

2 be haſiy in our 
"a uſions, » let us weigh the ar, 
guments on e very fide... It has been 
Ie erted, that. enough way proved u 
evinca the;rgangeraus; defigns of 
the ſe . anti c nſtitutional ſocieties : 
— it has been proved that they 

fought. z parliamentary reform ; 
an 14 — reform, it 18 
alleged, the next ſſep to a reyo- 
ution. bis 1 is in 2 wide aud 
ſerious Une; of qiſcumon; but it 

is not. neceſfary to inveſtigate it 
here. | The project, of. parkamentary 
reform, whatever it bes is the cli 
bf We. Hift,—if not the: natural. at 
8 adop pted offspring of thit 
5 de 3produce&itjnto pub 
notſpe cy he brought it into fn. 
ion mr or its meriis or ann 

is. reſponſible, He has not yet 

form lly ,diſe|aimed.it; he 
ibhled, about the time. — but be 
8 F manfully; retracted his er- 
Tall F be one; and let it not be 
faid tha hat what was wholeſame, uu. 
trive,; nd plgaſant, in 17825 could 
poiſgnous and fatal in 1703. 
a parligwentary reſarm lead to 1 
republics, if! its natural tende ney be 
ta that, orm 50 government, 
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ticular attention is the effects of the 
war; and theſe will alſo be moſt 
ſatisfactorily collected from the de- 
bates of parliament. In this the 
inquirer muſt not ſatisfy himſelf 
with aſking, whether, if we had 
preſerved our neutrality, our com- 
merce was likely to remain undi- 
miniſhed ? but, whether or not it 
was likely to have increaſed? He 
will not reſt contented with falla- 
cious ſtatements concerning ex- 
ports and imports, which include 
ſupplies for fleets and armies ; but 
he will look at the actual ſtate of 
the country, He will, perhaps, ſee 
the neceſſaries of life almoſt doubled 
in price, and yet the national wealth 
actually diminiſhed. He will com- 
pare the ſituation of the country 
with its ſituation during the cala- 
mitous American war; and he will 
find that the actual depreſſion of 


the funded property of the nati; 
in a com pariſon between the: tay 
periods, is now more than twenty per 
cent *, He will find, that, in thek 
four years of miſery and diſcons. 
ture, the public burthens are actually 
doubled. — He will find a frighity 
deficit in the national finances; thy 
the expenditure, even in the event 
of an immediate peace, muſt exceed 
the income by faur millions a year; 
and that, in the event of another 
campaign, even that deficit mult be 
immenſely increaſed +. 

Tt is to this alarming diſcovery 
we muſt awake from, our dreams of 
conqueſt and of glory. The evil i; 
now hid from the eyes of an unte- 
flecting multitude, by the glare and 
Er of military arrangement, and 

, a falſe ſpendour that only das. 
zles to deceive. — May heaven aver, 
the awfyl conſequences! 


' ® In the American war, the extreme depreſſion of the flocks was when the Ae fe 
rents, were at 54 :—we have ſince ſeen them at 48; and yet Z.48 at preſent, when cons 
pared with the price of commodities, is ſcarcely equal to £.30 in the American war, 

1 See the earl of Lauderdale's excellent traQs on the finances. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1796. 


JANUARY. 


. SN Wedneſday laſt, Mrs. 

Mary Reed, widow of Wil- 
iam Reed, eſq. who died at Berke- 
ly, in April, 1794, was fully com- 
mitted to Glouceſter gaol, on ſuſ- 
_ of having poiſoned her huſ- 
and, 

It appeared, on the examination, 
that, about two years ago, a ſuſ- 
picion aroſe, that captain Reed had 
poiſon given to him in ſome 
broth ; that finding himſelf indiſ- 
poſed, he went to lie down on the 
bed; that while he was there, ſhe 
went up to fre him; that her 
brother followed with a broom- 
tick, and ſtruck him three violent 
blows over his head; that ſhe im- 
mediately called out murder, and 
ter brother eſcaped. A medical 
gentleman being ſent for, came 
aud dreſſed his head, and left him 
about ſix in the evening, obſerv- 
ing that there was no danger of 
death from the wounds ; but, at 
vine o'clock captain Reed expired. 
Mrs. Reed applied the ſame even- 
ing lor a coffin to be made, and 
Wiſhed to have him buried the 
next day, ſaying, that as he died 
ſuddenly he would not keep; 
ch circumſtance giving riſe to 
i ſuſpicion, he was opened by a 
\rgeon, and a ſomething being 
bund in his ſtomach, which was 


given to a dog, proved his imme- 
diate death. On this evidence, the 
coroner's jury fat on the body of 
captain Reed and gave a verdi of 
wilful murder. 

The brother of Mrs. Reed a- 
bovementioned, was found dead 
about four days after the deceaſe 
of captain Reed, and is ſuppoſed 
to have ſhot himſelf with a blun- 
derbuſs found lving by him, his 
head being blown to pieces. 

At the time this ſhocking affair 
took place, Mrs. Reed was ex- 


amined before the coroner's jury, 


and diſcharged for want of evi- 
dence. In a late trial of an action 
brought by Mrs. Reed againſt the 
Royal Exchange affurance office, 
for the recovery of 2000l. the 
amount of a policy of aſſurance on 
the life of captain Reed (who died 
within a week after the execution 
of the policy) ſome ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances aroſe, which induced 
Mr. Mingay, her counſel, to ſub- 
mit to he nonſuited, rather than 
urge the trial farther, and ogcah- 
oned Mrs. Reed to be apprehended 
a ſecond time.” 

This 


Carlton-houſe, Fan. 7. 


morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, the princeſs of Wales was 
happily delivered of a princeſs. 
His royal highneſs the duke of 
Glouceſter, his grace the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the . 
chan- 


(A2) 


(4) - {= LY © £ 3A L 
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chancellor, the lord preſident of 
his majeſty's council, his grace the 
duke of Leeds, his grace the duke of 
Devonſhire, the earl of Cholmon- 
deley, lord chamberlain, and the 
earl of Jerſey, maſter of the horſe 
to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, the right honourable lord 
Thurlow, Fo the ladies of her 
r#al highneſs's bedchamber, were 
preſent. 

12. In conſequence of a diſ- 
pute at the Opera houſe, on Sa- 
turday evening, between major 
Sweetman of the Independents, 
and capt. Watſon, of the goth re- 
52 theſe gentlemen, attended 

y their ſeconds and ſurgeons, met 
yeſterday morning near Cobham. 
The combatants were poſted by 
the ſeconds, at the diſtance of ten 
yards; but major Sweetman who 
was ſhort-ſighted, complaining that 
he could not ſee clearly, capt. 
Watſon called out to him to ad- 
vance till he was ſatisfied. He 
advanced to within four yards, 
when both parties fired together. 
Capt, Watſon's ball went in at 
major Sweetman's right breaſt, and 
came out at his left. He fell, and 
inſtantly expired, Capt, Watſon 
was wounded in the upper part of 
the thigh, but is in a fair way of 
recovery, the ball having been ex- 
' tracted, | 

16. Yeſterday came on a cauſe 
of importance to all diſſenting con- 
3 throughout the king- 

om. The proteſtant diſſenting 
chapel at Kenſington had been 
rated to the poor by the overſeers 
of that pariſh. The truſtees of 
the chapel ar firſt paid the tax, 
but afterward objected, and ap- 
qealed to the parochial veſtry meet- 
ing, when the rate was confirmed. 
From this deciſion, the truſtees of 
the chapel appealed to the former 
puarter ſeſſions, but by motion of 


- 


(January, 


the counſel for the pariſh, the ap- 
al was adjourned over to the fol- 
owing quarter ſeſſions, which wa 
held yeſterday. Meſſrs. Sylveſter 
and Knowles were counſel for the 
appellants, and meſſrs. Fielding and 
onſt for the reſpondents, The 
reſpondents' counſel argued, that 
wherever an erection took place, 
and covered a piece of land, as an 
object of value, it became taxable 
to the ſupport of the poor of that 
pariſh in which it was ſituated ; 
and that the truſtees had an in- 
tereſt and profit in, and were to 
be conſidered as proprietors and 
occupiers of, this building, and as 
ſuch were liable to be taxed.— 
The counſel for the appellants ar- 
gued, that the truſtees were merely 
nominally ſuch, on behalf of the 
ſubſcribers to the building of the 
chapel ; that they had no peculiar 
intereſt in, nor derived any benefit 
or profit therefrom ; what the con- 
u- paid, was by voluntary 
ubſcription, the whole of which 
went to the ſupport of the officiat- 
ing miniſter, and the expenſes of 
public worſhip, Evidence was ad- 
duced in proof of theſe facts, and 
the truſtees offered to come for- 
ward and ſwear that they never 
had received, and that they never 
would receive, the ſmalleſt reim- 
burſement for the expenſes they 
had been at from the annual ſub- 
ſcriptions, which were ſolely ap- 
propriated as above, The chair- 
man, Mr, Mainwaring, remarked, 
that Mr. Fielding's poſition could 
not be admitted in the broad way 
he had ſtated it ; for many charita- 
ble foundations, churches, &c. 
were not liable to taxation ; the 
truſtees or governors of St. Luke's, 
&c. were not taxable, although it 
was cuſtomary for the nurſes to 
receive a fee on the admiſſion 0! 


eve tient; nor were churches 
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lable to be taxed, although the 
lefurer derived a benefit from the 
voluntary ſubſcription of his hear- 
ers. The juſtices determined in 
favour of the truſtees of the chapel. 
—A fimilar deciſion took place 
aſt year at Guildhall, on an ap- 

| of the truſtees of the meeting- 
— in Hare- court, Alderſgate, 
an zgainſt the demand for rates by the 
ble officers of that pariſh. 


hat 25, Yeſterday, George Colley, 
d; an Engliſhman ; Francis Cole, a 
in- black; and Michael Blanche, and 
to Emanuel Batha, two Spaniards, 


nd were brought before the admiralty 
as ſeſſion, at the Old Bailey, being 
= charged with the murder of Wil- 
ir. lam Little, captain of an Ameri- 
ly can ſhip, called the American Ea- 
he gle, in the chops of the Channel, 
he on the 28th of October laſt. The 


ar firſt two only were then tried, and, 
ft after a long examination of wit- 
N- nefſes, were found guilty. The 
5 two latter being foreigners, their 


trial was poſtponed till this day, 
in order that they might have their 
privilege of a jury half foreigners ; 
but this, in the ſequel, they were 
induced to wave; and, on the con- 
clufon of the trial, Blanche was 
found guilty, and Batha acquitted, 
26. Yeſterday morning, at a 
quarter before nine o'clock, the 
—_— belonging to Mr. 
ll, at Hanmer, a mile and a 
talf from * Hounſlow, and twelve 
from town, were blown up, ow- 
ing, it is ſaid, to the ſevere friction 
occaſioned by the iron works not 
being properly oiled. The flames 
communicated to a lighter in the 
mill river, containing thirty bar- 
tels of powder, which alſo went 
off with a moſt tremendous ſhock. 
concuſſions were diſtinctly 

felt throughout the whole of Welt- 
minſter and St. George's Fields, 
the force of which actually ſhook 


I OCCURRENCES © 


many perſons in their beds, and 
ſtaggered others who were walk- 
ing in the ſtreets, At Hounſlow, 
every houſe is more or leſs damag- 
ed. Scarcely a pane of glaſs has 
eſcaped, and at the King's Head 
even the window frames arg 
ſhattered to pieces. At Iſleworth, 
Twickenham, and Brentford, the 
people were ſo much alarmed, that 
they quitted their dwellings, and 
many of them ran about the ſtreets 
a conſiderable time half naked. 
Several of the houſes are very con- 
ſiderably injured. Not a veſtige 
of the mills is left ſtanding ; and 
Hounſlow heath is -covered with 
bricks and tiles. The number 
of lives loſt on this dreadful oc- 
caſion is not yet correctly aſcer- 
tained; but four men are known 
to have periſhed, viz. three who 
were in the mills, and one in the 
veſſel on the river, who have left 
large families to lament their ſhock- 
ing fate. The, loſs of property 
ſuſtained by this exploſion is eſti- 
mated at near 20,000]. About 
twenty years ago, the mills on the 
ſame ſpot were deſtroyed by a ſi- 
milar accident, TIS 

28, This morning, Francis 
Cole, George Colley, and Michael 
Blanche, were executed at Execu- 
tion dock, purſuant to their ſen- 
tence, for the murder of captain 
Little. 

29. Yeſterday, a court of com- 
mon council was held at Guild. 
hall, when a letter from lord Chol- 
mondeley to the city remem- 


brancer was read, wherein his lord- 


ſhip intimates, that the prince of 
Wales declined receiving an ad- 
dreſs of the corporation at Carlton- 
houſe, and ſtating that the prince 
had commanded him to ſay, * Tlat, 
being under the neceflity of reduc- 
ing his eſtabliſhment, he was pre- 
cluded from receiving the addreſſes 
(A 3) in 
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tion;* and his lordſhip requeſted 
to have copies of the addreſs, &c. 
Mr. deputy Birch moved, that 
the ſaid letter be entered on the 
journals of the court; which was 
agreed to. 
The deputy then moved, That 
his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, taving ſtated that the in- 
- adequacy of his eſtabliſhment pre- 
cluded him from receiving the 
compliments of congratulation 
voted to be prefented to their 
royal highneſſes, in a manner fuit- 
able to his ſituation, this court are 
of opinion, that they cannot, con- 
fiſtentty with their own dignity, 
fuſer the ſaid compliments to be 
preſented in any other way than 
the cuſtomary form.“ After ſome 
converſation, the motion was a- 
greed to, and the remembrancer 
was ordered to convey a copy 
thereof to his royal highneſs. 
Plymouth, J 26, At ten 
eeclotck this morning, a dreadful 
le of wind came on at SW. The 
— Eaſt - India ſhip, which ar- 
rived here yefterday from admiral 
Chriſtian's fleet, drove to leeward ; 
and about twelve o'clock ftruck on 
the SW part of Mount Batten, and 
immediately after parted her cables. 
She then veered round with her 
head to the NW, and firetched 
acroſs the harbour under her fore- 
top- ſail; but her rudder being beat 
off, dy ſtriking on the Batten, ſhe 
became unmanageable, and was 
drove aſhore under the citadel, 
about half- paſt twelve o'clock, 
when her maſts were all cut away; 
and after beating for ſeveral hoers, 
Ker back was entirely broke, and 
me is now a mere wreck. When 
the ſhip ſtruck, the number of 
fons on board, including ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, women, and children, 
amounted to 590; but, netwith- 


P RIN SIA. 


in a manner ſuitable to his ſitua- 


[Januay, 


ſtanding: the violence of the ſe, 
not more than four or five perſons 
are ſuppoſed to have periſhed, and 
thoſe were carried away by the 
main-maſt, and got entangled in 
the rigging. Such was the anxie- 
ty of the ſoldiers and ſeamen to 
get fo land, that many of them 
jumped overboard, and had nearly 
loſt their lives by the violence of 
the ſea daſhing them on the rocks; 
on which account, fir Edward Pel. 
lew, with a bravery that does him 
infinite honour, got himſelf con. 
veyed on board the Dutton by 
means of a rope extended from the 
mip to the flrore, and by his able 
conduct prevented the confuſion 
that exiſted, by aſſuring the troops 
that he would be the laſt man to 
quit the ſhip; owing to which, the 
utmoſt ſerenity inftantly prevailed} 
and the men were, by four this al. 
ternoon, got out of the ſhip, ſome 
by means of boats, and others by 
ropes faftened to the ſhore, and for- 
tunately without any more live 
being loſt, 

Portfmouth, Jan. 29. This morn- 
ing, about cight o'clock, arrived 
admiral Chriftian, with the {qus- 
dron under his command, conliit- 
ing of the Glory, of 98 guns, tl! 
A — Coloſſus, Irreſiſtib'e, 
and Frident, of 74 guns each; the 
Lion, of 64; Alcmene, of 32; 14 
Prompte, of 28; and Veluv1 
bomb: together with about 4; {al 
of merchant ſhips, of which th: 
following Eaſt-Fndia ſhips form 3 
part, viz. fir Edward Hughes, ri 
tannia, Roſe, King George, Sul 
van, Raymond, Ganges, Contract. 
or, Houghton, and General Elliot; 
tue reſt are Weſt-Indiamen av 
tranſports. 

This is the remnant, with tl 
few ſtragglers which have, 2! dit- 
ferent times, put back into Ply- 


mouth, Falmouth, Milford, — 


that are arrived of a fleet 
ul of about 200 ſail, which 
elt St. Helen's about the 8th of 
December laſt ; ſince which time 
they have been continually beating 
wainſt contrary and tremendous 

es of wind and heavy ſeas, in 

which they have received ſo much 
damage, that almoſt all the men of 
mar will be obliged to go into 
ock. 
e part of the i/land we 
reeive accounts of the devaſtation oc. 
eafoned by the late high winds, which 
is many places were attended with ſe- 
awe forms of thunder and lightning, 
hy which mack damage has been done, 
particularly in the counties of York, 
Cunberland, and Northumberland, 
ind in various parts of Scotland.] 

30. On Thurſday the 29th, 
came on the trial of Mr, William 
Stone, coal-merchant, in Rutland 
Place, Upper Thames-ſtreet, for 
high treaſon, before lord Kenyon, 
ud the other judges of the court 
of King's Bench, in Weſtminſter 
Hall. | 
The court aſſembled at nine 
o'clock; but it was not till half 
after ten, that a ſufficient number 
of names had been called over to 
form a jury; when the following 
gentlemen were ſworn in: J. Lea- 
der, Tottenham-ſtreet, gent. John 
Mayhew, of Hornſey, eſq. J. Ether- 
ington, of Newington Green, tea- 
man ; T. Cole, of Twickenham, 
brewer; Charles Minier, of the 
drand, ſeedſman; Daniel Dyſon, 
elg. of Tottenham, farmer; T. 
Burnett, eſq. Laleham: Willlam 
dumner, of Clerkenwell Cloſe, fil- 
rerſmith ; J. Larkin, of St. John- 
ſtreet, oilman; Peter Taylor, of 
Wapping Old Stairs, blockmaker 
to the Kad. India company; W. 
Welt, of Tottenham, brewer ; and 
Iſaac Dimſdale, of Glaſshouſe-yard, 
Aiderſgate-ſtreet, coachmaker. 


105. OCCURRENCE 5s. (3) 


The indictment having been 
ſtated by Mr. Wood, the attorney- 
general proceeded to expatiate on 
the facts, and the evidence he was 
to adduce in ſupport of them. Mr. 
Stone, he ſaid, was charged with 
two ſpecies of treaſon; the firſt, 
with compaſſing and imagining the 
king's death ; and the ſecond, with 
conſpiring with John Hurford 
Stone, his brother, and with a per- 
ſon named William Jackſon, See 
Vol. XVI. p. (30). Of the overt 
acts in proof of theſe treaſons, he 
took a very accurate view, adding. 
that in the evidence it would be 
proved, that the French govern- 
ment had employed Mr. J. H. 
Stone and Mr. Jackſon, to gain 
ſuch intelligence of the ſituation of 
this country as might enable them 
to judge of the expediency of an 
invaſion. The connexion of the 
gentleman at the bar with thoſe 
perſons would be alſo placed be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt. 
The former was his brother, alrea- 
dy become a domiciliated French- 
man, and whom he knew to be in 
the confidence and intereſt of the 
French government ; the latter had 
been, to the knowledge of the pri- 
ſoner, ſent over to England by 
Mr. J. H. Stone, his brother, for 
the purpoſe of acquiring intelli. 
brass! and, notwithſtanding his 

ving been fully aware of the 

arpoſes of Mr. Jackſon's miſſion, 
e, nevertheleſs, though a Britiſh 
ſubject, had held correfpondence 
with, and aſſiſted him in making 
inquiry how this kingdom might 
moſt ſucceſsfully be invaded, or 
if it would be for the intereſt of 
the French government to make 
any invaſion whatever. 

In the courſe of their corre- 
ſponderice, it would appear, that 
a great deal was ſaid about the 
eſtabliſhment of certain manufac- 

(A 4) tories 
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tories ; the parting with his (Mr. 
William Stone's) houſe at Old Ford; 
and concerning a certain family re- 
ſiding at Sheilds, who were involv- 
ed in a law ſuit; all which, though 
ſeemingly innocent, would 

found to be an ingenious inven- 
tion to convey a double meaning, 
and that, under theſe ſymbols and 
allegories, the real buſineſs, of the 
moſt criminal tendency, was my- 
ſteriouſly concealed.— It would ap- 
pear too, that Mr. J. H. Stone had 
repeatedly recommended Mr. Jack- 
ſon to his brother as his confiden- 
tial friend, ſtating, moreover, that 
he was an American gentleman, 
although, in reality, he was an 
Iriſhman; that, conſequently, an 
immediate connexion and corre- 
ſpondence took place between this 


pretended American gentleman and 


the priſoner; that the former was 
furniſhed by the latter with money 
to effect his purpoſes ; that their 
correſpondence was of ſuch an am- 
biguous nature as naturally to ex- 
Cite ſuſpicion ; that it was carried 
on under teigned names, that one 
of J. H. Stone's letters was ſigned 
by the feigned name of Benjamin 
Beresford ; that Jackſon's were ſign- 
ed Thomas *Pophins; and the pri- 
ſoner's, by his own name reverſed, 
William Enors; and that, in the 
beginning of the year 1794, fifteen 
ſhips had been loſt to this country, 
in conſequence of intelligence ſup- 
poſed to have been conveyed 
through that channel to the ene- 
my. Jackſon, during this corre- 
ſpondence, was in Ireland, whi- 
ther he had gone, in order to exe- 
cute his part of the traitorous plan, 
which was to procure ſuch intelli- 
gence of the ſituation of Ireland, 
and of the diſpoſition of the peo- 
pic, as would beſt enable the 

rench government the more ef- 
fectually to plan the invaſion and 
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reduction of that country. Jack. 
ſon, he ſaid, had been convidteg 
of high treaſon in Ireland, but 
died ſuddenly, before ſentence wa; 
pronounced, The jury had heard 
of the nature of the correſpond. 
ence between J. H. Stone and 
Jackſon, and it was for them to 
zudge how far the priſoner at the 
bar was implicaed in their pro- 
ceedings. 

The attorney- general having f. 
niſhed, evidence was brought to 
identify certain papers, and to 
prove the hand-writing of the re 
ſpective parties. One of the pa- 
pers read, was ſtated to have been 
written by Benjamin Vaughan, 
eſq. M. P. for Calne, and to have 
been given by him to the priſoner. 
It appeared to be written with a 
view to deſcribe the temper and 
opinions of the people of this 
country, reſpecting the then threat- 
ened invaſion of the French, and 

urporteU to ſhew the improbabi- 
ity there was of any ſuch meaſure 
ſucceeding, from a variety of 
cauſes, viz. that the verdicts which 
were given in ftate proſecutions 
were in favour of the court; that 
there was a great readineſs in men 
to inliſt in the army ; that there 
was little reſiſtance in preſſing men 
into the ſea ſervice; and that the 
parliament” was favourable to the 
war, though its exiſtence vas 
above half expired ; that from the 
ſtate of the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, there was every reaſon to ap- 
prehend that fach an attempt 
would prove abortive ; and that 1! 
would be expedient for the French 
to hold out fair and moderate terms 
of peace after ſucceſs. Another 
aper was produced, written by 

r. W. Smith, M. P. for Camet- 


ford, ſhewing alſo the impoſlibility 


of the ſucceſs of an attempt to n. 


vade this country; though not 
written 
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written in ſuch ſtrong terms as the 
former. | 
Upon the ſubject of theſe pa- 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Sheridan, 
lord Lauderdale, Mr. Towgood, 
and Mr. Rogers, were examined in 
evidence : they had been reſpect- 
ively conſulted on the ſubject by 
the priſoner, and as their evidence 
entirely coincided, we ſhall only 
the ſubſtance of what Mr. 
Sheridan depoſed: * The priſoner,” 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, * had been in- 
troduced to him by a Mr. Wilſon, 
who ſaid, that he (Mr. Stone) 
wanted to conmunicate to him 
what might be of advantage to the 
country ; and then he (the priſoner) 
aid, that he had had frequent com- 
munications with his brother at 
Paris, and he underſtood, from 
theſe communications, that the 
idea of attempting an invaſion of 
this country was a plan ſeriouſly 
and peremptorily reſolved upon 
by the government of France; that 
this idea was adopted, and likely 
to be purſued, upon an opinion, 
which was very ill formed, of the 
general ſtate of the public mind, 
and the prevalence of general diſ- 
content in this country, He then 
ſtated, that the ſervice he thought 
be could effect, would be the 
means, through this circuitous 
channel of communication, to un- 
deceive the government of France 
upon this ſubject, and by giving 
them the real ſtate of the country, 
and convincing them how little 
could be expected from any thing 
like aſſiſtance, or co-operation, 
from any deſcription of men in 
this country, he hoped the conſe- 
quence might be, their abandoning 
a projet evidently taken up upon 
tele information. The priſoner 
then ſaid, that in order to effect 
this purpoſe, he had endeavoured 
© collect the opinions of ſeveral 
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gentlemen, political characters in 
this country, whoſe opinions he 
thought would be authority to ad- 
vance his object: for this purpoſe 
he had had interviews with differ- 
ent gentlemen, viz. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Vaughan, and one or two 
more, He then mentioned his 
having communicated what Mr. 
Vaughan had ſaid to him; he ſaid 
that gentleman had put his opi- 
nions on this ſubject into writing, 
and he produced a paper, which 
Mr. Sheridan thought was in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Vaughan, and 
Before he finiſh- 
ed reading the paper, Mr. Sheridan 
ſtopped the priſoner, not thinking 
this a proper ſubje& of communi- 
cation. The witneſs alſo told him, 
that he acted very indiſcreetly, and 
that he might be impaſed upon by 
this American gentleman. The 
8 endeavoured to convince 

im by argument, that he was do- 
ing a meritorious ſervice. Mr. 
Sheridan then told him, that who- 
ever this American gentleman was, 
he muſt be ſure that all his mo- 
tions were watched. He ſaid fur- 
ther, that Mr. Dundas ſhould be 
informed of it, and recommended 
him to go and make ſome commu» 
nication of the affair to Mr, Dun» 
das. The priſoner ſeemed to heſi- 
tate about this, and ſaid, he had 
communicated the buſineſs to a 
gentleman connected with mini- 
ſters, which gentleman afterward 
appeared to be the late general 
Murray. 

After the evidence on this point 
had been delivered, John Cock- 
ayne, the ſole parole evidence for 
the crown, then gave an account 
of his tranſactions) in Ireland with 
jackſon; but nothing appeared in 
this to criminate the priſoner. In- 
deed, the court and jury ſeemed 
to pay little attention to the evi- 

dence 
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dence of 2 man who had avowedly 
formed no other connexion with 
the parties than with a view to be- 
= them. 6 | 
Cockayne having finiſhed his e- 
vidence, the court agreed to adjourn 
till the next day, it being late in the 
evening; and the jury retired to 
accommodations provided for them 
at the Swan tavern, Weſtminſter 
bridge. 6 
The next morning, the court af- 
ſembled at nine o'clock, and the 
evidence for the crown being clo- 
ſed, Mr. ſerjeant Adair entered into 
a long ſpeech in favour of the pri- 
ſoner, commenting with great acute- 
neſs on every point on which the 
evidence turned, and ſtating, that 
from the openneſs and publicity of 
the priſoner's conduct throughout 
the whole of the tranſactions in 
queſtion, no imputation of guilt 
could attach tohim. Theevidence 
of Mr. Sheridan, and of the other 
gentlemen, who had ſtated their 
converſations with him, was en- 
tirely in his favour ; fully evincing 
that he was actuated by the view of 
ſerving his country, by deterring 
the French from an invaſion. ' Even 
the evidence of Cockayne, the ſole 
witneſs for the crown, was alfo in 
his favour ; for this man declared, 
that though he was in the higheſt 
degree of confidence with Jackſon, 
he rould never find out what were 
his views. How then could he 
find out what were the views of the 
priſoner, with whom he had only 
a ſhort acquaintance? And he had 
further ſtated, that he had had fe- 
veral converſations with J:ckſon, 
in company with Hamilton Rowan, 
and other perſons diſaffected to the 
conſtitution of Ireland, relative to 
certain communications propoſed 
to be made to the then government 
of France; and yet, in all theſe con- 
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verſatlons, tlie name of Stone un 
never mentioned. 

In concluſion, ſerjeant Adair apo. 
logized for the length of time be 
had detained the court, but the 
feelings of the jury would point out 
to them it was his duty. He de. 
clared, that had it been his own 
caſe, he would have ventured to 
truſt his life and his honour to the 
jury's own interpretation of the 
evidence, without making a fingle 
comment on it, But clear though 
it was, he could not, conſiſtently 
with his duty, do ſo in the cafe of 
another perſon. Tt was under this 
impreſſion he felt bound to go ſtil 
further—and although there waz 


not one ſingle tittle in the evidence | 


that could authorize them to ſay 
there was any treaſonable intention 
in the priſoner, he would yet, in 
order to remove. atiy doubt which 
might remain in the mind of the 
moſt doubtful, produce witneſſes 
to the good intentions of the priſon- 
er; or, in other words, in con- 
firmation of the evidence of the 
crown; witneſſes, who would ſhew 
the publicity with which Mr. Stone 
diſcloſed the ſo much complained 
of correſpoudence, even on the 
public exchange {a degree of open- 
nefs incompatible with gui!t), and 
convince the jury, that the priſoner 
was as incapable as any other man 
of diſloyalty or traitorbus inten- 
tions. 

Several witneſſes were then call. 
ed, who fully proved the publicity 
of the priſoner's conduct, in res 
quently and opealy reading his cor- 
reſpondence with his brother. Mr. 
Samuel Toulmin, and other gentle» 
men, gave him a very reſpectable 


character; and the Rev. Thomas 
Taylor, the Rev. A. Barbauld, and 


the Rev. John wo ge _— 
of, , 
U auy 


they had never hea 


ne wa icy thing in his conduct of a ten- 

Wncy to difloyalty or di ſafęction; 
ir apo. N Jen the contrary, that he was edu; 
me be cated in, and had always profeſſed, 


It the inciples favourable to the conſti- 
nt out tion, and to the Hanoverian ſuc- 
ſe de. (eon. One witneſs, ip particular, 


own kclared, that he had often heard 
ed to . Stone ſay, that he muſt be a 
to the WE madman and a fool that wiſhed 
f the bor any alteration in the conſti- 
ſingle (tution,” 

When the evidence for the pri- 


foner was ended, Mr. Erlkine fol- 


byed up, in a very animated 
r this ſpeech, the impreſſion already made 
» (till y Mr. ſerjeant Adair. The ſoli- 


citor· general then rofe in reply. 
Lord Kenyon then gave his 


| fay charge to the jury. On the one 
tion fide, he ſaid, it was neceſſary to ob- 
, in ferve the moſt ſcrupulous attention 
hich with reſpect ro the hfe and honour 
the of the perſon accuſed ; for, in cafes 
eſles of blood, too much caution could 
ſon⸗ erer be preſerved. On the other, 
on- the intereſt, ſafety, nay even the 
the preſervation of the” community, 
tew vere alſo objects of the moſt in- 
one portant moment. The crime im- 
ned puted to the priſoner was the higheſt 
the and moſt atrocious that could be 
en- committed in any ſociety, inaſ- 
ind much as it neceſſarily went to the 
ner deſtruction and diſſolution of the 
an community, and tended to tear 
n- under all the bands of law and 


order, by which mankind are pro- 
it teted and kept together. 


ty The indictment confiſted of two 
r. counts, The firſt was, compaſſing 
We and imagining the death of the 
r. ling, and the ſecond charged the 
ea priſoner with adhering to the king's 
le enemies. As no manner of evi- 
a5 dence bad appeared, that could in 
id any reſpect ſupport the firſt count, 
q, t was to be left entirely out of the 


1s queſiton, and all their couſideration 


1 OCCURRENCES (17) 


ſhould be directed to the ſecond 
alone. ; 

With reſpect to the law on the 
ſubject, it was clearly high treaſon 
to fend ſuch intelligence by letter, 
or otherwiſe, to the king's enemies, 
as would give them any advantage 
in the conteſt with his majeſty. . 

During the courſe of the long 
trial, had any thing improper been 
urged by the counſel, either for the 
crown or the priſoner, it would 
have been his duty to correct them; 
or had he then omitted his calling 
them back to the juſt line of their 
duty, he would, in his addreſs to 
the jury, have made ſuch obſer- 
vations as ſhould occur to him on 
that ſubject: but the conduct of 
both ſides rendered his interference 
in that reſpect unneceſſary. Almoſt 
all the letters produced in evidence 
appeared to refer to trade only; 
and not, as has en ſuppoſed, to 
convey any h.dden political mean- 
ing, except, perhaps, that in which 
mention was made of the family at 
Shields, which had been ſuppofed 
ſymbolic of the French govern- 
ment. That, very probably, might 
be myſterious, as it had been ſtated 
by }. H. Stone, in a ſubſequent let- 
ter to the prifoner, where he ſaid, 
that the meaning was abſtruſe; but 
Mr. Jackſon, who was ſaortly to 
come, would explain it to the pri- 
ſoner. The jury would be beſt 
able to form their own opinion 

with refpect to the influence J. H. 
Stone's ſhare in the whole tran- 
ſaction ought to have on their 
minds. He was the prifoner's bro- 
ther, and feemed on every occaſion 
to have domiciliated himſelf a 
Frenchman, as was particularly evi- 
dent in his letter to the — 
where, when he ſpoke of the people 
of England, he uniformly uſed the 
expreſſion you ; but when 9 
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of that of France, he conſtantly 
employed the word we. 

Of all the written tvidence, two 

pers only were of any material 
importance in the cauſe. Thoſe 
emphatical papers he would lay 
before them. They had been 
found in the poſſeſſion of the pri- 
ſoner, and had been written, the 
one by Mr. W. Smith, and the 
other by J. H. Stone, from whom 
it had been ſent to the priſoner, 
through the medium of [ackſon, 
His Fordſhip read both to the 
jury, and Mr. Smith's paper was 


found to expreſs the impolicy in' 


the French of invading this king- 
dom, as the union of the * 
here, their ſatisfaction in reſpect of 
the government, and other circum- 
ſtances, combined to render the 
execution of ſuch a project imprac- 
ticable. The ſecond paper, which 
was alſo in the form of a letter, ex- 
preſſed the ſame opinion in relation 
to England, though it ſtated that 
things might not be ſo in Ireland. 
After ſeveral appoſite comments, 
his lordſhip obſerved, it was very 
material for the jury to conſider the 
intent with which theſe papers had 
been written. Under ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, the writing of ſuch 
Papers would be no legal crime; 

ut, however uſeful they might 
have become to the enemy, if an 


evil intention did not accompany 


the writing of them, it would a- 
mount to a ſtrong degree of indiſ- 
cretion, but not to high treaſon. 
The jury were, nevertheleſs, atten- 
tively to conſider the motives with 
which they had been kept in the 
priſoner's cuſtody ; and, if it ſhould 
appear to them that they had been 
ſo for the purpoſe of tranſmitting 
information of the ſtate of the 
country to France, in order to be 
ſerviceable to their government, 


r [Januzy, 19 
then no doubt could remain of \+ 
criminality, | 

His lordſhip proceeded to $:» 
the oral evidence; during the cou. 
of which he obſerved, that copies 
of the above-mentioned papers had 
been found on Jackſon in Ireland 
and the originals on the priſoner a 
the bar at the time of his appre- 
henſion. It was for them to con. 
ſider, whether he had them for any 
improper or traitorous purpoſes, 
| Mr. zuſtice el. — 
it was for the conſideration of the 
jury, whether the information, ſent 
through Jackſon to France, had for 
its object a deſign of ſerving the 
French, or averting an inyaſion, 

The jury retired at eight o'clock, 


and, at about eleven, brought in 0l 
their verdict, Not Guilin. 0 
The words were ſcarcely pro- I 


nounced, when an inſtantaneous 
ſhout aroſe in the court, which was 
loudly joined by a numerous crowd 
in the hall. A gentleman, named 
Richard Thomſon, was obſerved to 
have joined. in the ſhout, and was 
immediately ordered by his lord. 
ſhip into the cuſtody of Mr. Kirby, 
Mr. Thomſon apologized to the 
court, by ſaying, that his feelings 
on the joyful occaſion were ſuch, 
that, if he had not given utterance 
to the joy which aroſe within his 
breaſt, he ſhould have died on the 
ſpot, f 
Lord Kenyon anſwered, that it 
was his duty to ſuppreſs the emo- 
tions of ſuch tumultuous joy, which 
drew contempt on the dignity of 
the court, His lordſhip ordered, 
that he ſhould pay a fine of 20. for 
his miſconduct, and remain in cul- 
tody till payment. Mr. 'i homfon 
tendered his draught for the ſum, 
but this was refuſed, and he was 
taken into cuſtody, 
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2. Yeſterday evening, as the roy- 
| amily were returning 2 
pal-mall to Buckingham-houſe, 
om Drury- lane theatre, ſome evil- 


reland, 

ner a ippoſed perſon flung a ſtone at the 
appre. dach, in which were their majeſties 
» con. nd the lady in waiting, with ſuch 


violence as to break the window, 
nd enter the carriage, where it fell 
ton's lap. [ 4 re- 


Ir an 
ſes 4 


arked, into lady Harrin | 

of the ward of tool. has been fince offered 
ſent fr the diſcovery of the — 

d for 6. Yeſterday, at a court of com- 
tie von council, the lord mayor roſe 


io ſtate to the court, the conference 
he had had with the prince of Wales, 
on the ſubject of not receiving the 
congratulatory addreſs of the city 
in the uſual form; obſerving, that 
ia a matter of ſo delicate a nature, 
he had thought it his duty to c@n- 
mit the purport of this conver- 
ation to writing, which, with the 
lave of the court, he would wiſh 
to be read. The communication 
rd. mas as follows: 

In conſequence of a letter from 
ord Cholmondeley, dated January 
zu 1796, ſtating, that his royal 
lighneſs the prince of Wales wiſhed 
o ſpegk to me at Carlton-houſe, 
ad to give me a private audience 
on Tueſday (hut which yy 
nent was afterward, by a ſecond 
kiter, fixed for Monday laſt, at one 
"clock), I had the honour of wait- 
ug on his royal highneſs, who ad- 
(elſed me by ſaying—that he had 
ken with concern in the public 
papers, a ſtatement of what had 
palled in the court of common- 
council on Thurſday laſt, reſpect- 
lg a letter written by lord Chol- 
mondeley, at the command of his 
wyal highneſs, and ſent to the city 
rmembrancer, conveying his ſen- 


ments on the intended addreſs of 
8 
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lock, 
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- congratulation to their royal high- 


neſſes, which ſentiments he con- 
ceived had been miſtaken or miſ- 
underſtood ; or at leaſt a very dif- 
ferent conſtruction had been given 
to them than he meant, or was in- 
tended to be conveyed by that let- 
ter, His royal highneſs ſaid, that 
he thought it incumbent on him to 
preſerve a conſiſtent character; that 
as his eſtabliſhment, for certain 
reaſons, had been reduced, and that 
the neceſſary ſtate appendages at- 
tached to the character and- rank 
of prince of Wales, did not in con- 
ſequence exiſt, his royal highneſs 
conceived he could nat receive an 
addreſs in ſtate, and particularly 
from the corporation of the city of 
London, Tor which he entertained 
the higheſt veneration and reſpect. 
His royal highneſs, therefore, 
thought it would appear diſreſpect- 
ful to the firſt corporate body in 
this kingdom, to receive the mem- 
bers of it inconfiſtently with their 
character and his own dignity, *_ 

After ſome obſervations, and pre- 
cedents being looked into, it was 
unanimouſly agreed, that the parti- 
culars ſhould be entered on the 
records, See page (5). 

7. The prince of Wales re- 
ceived in private the congratulatory 
compliments of both houſes of par- 
lament, preſented by committees, 
in conſequence of his royal high- 
nefs, from having reduced his eſta- 
bliſhment, being unable to receive 
them with the proper dignities of 
his rank. 

8. In the court of king's bench, 
Ben Lara, who had been convicted 
tor defrauding John Spicer of lot- 
tery tickets of the value of about 
20001, by giving him a check upon 
ſir Robert Ladbroke and co. who, 
he pretended, were lus bankers, but 
with whom he kept no caſh, was 
brought up, to hear the opinion of 

| t 


(14) 


the court on the motion in arreſt 
of judgment. | 

Lord Kenyon ſaid, that the de- 
fendant was a very bad man, and 
had the conviction affected hin: in 
the moſt ſerious manner, he ſhould 
not have been ſorry for it ; but in- 
famous as he was, the court muſt 
diſpoſe of him according to law, 
and he was bound to ſay, that the 
judgment 1n this caſe ought to be 
arreſted. 

The other judges agreed, and 
judgment was therefore arreſted, 
and the priſoner diſcharged / 

Carlton-houſe, Feb. 16. On the 
evening of Thurſday laſt, between 


eight and nine o'clock, her royal 


highneſs the infant princeſs, daugh- 
ter of their royal highneſſes the 
prince and princeſs of Wales, was 
chriſtened in the great drawing- 
room by hjs grace the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; her royal highneſs 
was named Charlotte Auguſta : the 
ſponſors were their majeſties in 
| Perſon, and her royal highneſs the 

ducheſs of Brunſwick, repreſented 
by her royal highneſs the princeſs 
royal, | 

20. Came on in the court of 
king's bench, the trial of Kyd 
Wake, indicted for hooting and 
hiſſing his majeſty in his way to the 
houſe of lords, throwing a ſtone at 
the royal carriage, and calling out 
« Down with George, no war,” 
&c. on the firſt day of the preſent 
ſeſſion, Mr. Stockdale, bookſeller 
in Piccadilly, and Mr. Walford, 
linen-draper, having acted as con- 
ſtables on the day, proved the fact, 
and the jury pronounced the pri- 
ſoner guilty, See Fol. XI. p. 

Sh * | 
1 On Friday came on, at the 
Old Bailey, the trial of Mr. Richard 
England, for the murder of William 
Peter T. Rolle, eſq. in a duel, about 
twelve years ago. The jury brought 


rern. 


the 2d of Geo. II. chap. 25; not 


— 
— 


[ Fe Vruary 


in their verdict manſlaughter; +1 
the court ſentenced him to be hoe 
one ſhilling, and to be confined is 
Newgate twelve months. 

23. Laſt week, at the Old Bailey 
Mrs. Phipoe, who had been con 
victed at a former ſeſſions for yr 
cibly robbing Mr. Courtoy of 
promiſſory note, of the value 
2000]. but whoſe caſe had bee 
referred to the judges, (e. A 
p. 37.) was put to the bar, whe 
Mr. juſtice Athburſ informed the 
court, that the judges were unani 
mouſly of opinion, that the ofen 
of which ſhe had been con»i*c 
did not come under the ſtatute 9 


— X e * 2 


was any ſuch cafe in the mind e 
the legiſlature at the time the 
paſſed that law; for the payer 
which ſhe had been convicted o 
extorting, could not be faid to b 
of ny value after he had obtainel 
his liberty. Beſides, it was neceſ 
ſary, to conſtitute the robbery, that 
the party ſhould have heen | 
peaceable and quiet 2 0 
the property ; which, ſuppoſing the 
paper of value, the proſecutor her 
never had had; for even the pape 
on which the note was drawn was 
not his. The judgment theretors 
muſt be reſcinded. On her appi 
cation to be diſcharged, her coun 
ſel informed her, that ſhe muſt gc 
back for the preſent ; but if her ſo 
licitor came to him, he would in 
ſtru& him how to proceed. 
Yeſterday, George Croſsley. 2 
attorney, was indicted for forgi"s 
an inſtrument, purporting to be tit 
will of the rev. Henry Lewis, de- 
ceaſed, late of the county of Here- 
ford; by which will the property 
of the deceaſed would devolve 10 
lady Briggs, and through her to fir 
John Briggs, bart. with intent to de. 
fraud the heir at law, —After a trial 


which laſted till four this = 


1796. 
the jury drought in a verdict —not 
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ty, | 
250 day John Henry Gade was 
indited for cauſing and procuring 
to be made, a forged transfer at 
the bank of England, for the ſum 
of gol. The facts were: the graud- 
father of William Harriſon, a lad 
wliſted in the militia, died, leaving 
gool. among ſome poor relations, 
col. of which fell to the ſhare of 


was made one of his executors, and 
he took —— ſon, a lad reſem- 
bling Harriſon in years and appear- 
— to the bank of — ev 
he yams him as Harriſon, and 
cauſed him to make the transfer, 
with the deſign of defrauding Har- 
riſon, and the bank of England. 
The jury found the priſoner guilty ; 
but the court reſerved a point of 
law for the judges, — the 
validity of the transfer. 

necel Yeſterday, Thomas Sanders Gil- 
- that ett was tried at the ſeſſion-houſe, 
ay Clerkenwell-green, under an in- 
n 0 citment (under the late act of par- 
g the lament) for quitting this kingdom, 
her and repairing to France, without a 
ane licence from his majeſty, under his 
1 was lign manual, order of council, or 
efore proclamation, firſt had and obtain- 
ppl ed; he was found guilty, and or- 
oun dered to be impriſoned in Newgate 
two months, This is the firſt in- 
lictment under the act of parlia- 
ment. 


MARCH. 


I. An action for crim. con. was 
lately tried at Dublin, the earl of 
Weſtmeath plaintiff, and 
Bradſhaw, eſq. ſon-of fir Henry 
Cavendiſh, bart. defendant. The 
acts, in proof of the adulterous in- 
tercourſe with the counteſs of 
Weſtmeath, being fully proved, the 
wry brought in their verdict guilty, 
mages 10,0001, 
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Harriſon. By his will, the priſoner 


(415) 


8. The Dedalus tranſport. from 
Port Jackſon in New South Wales, 
on her paſſage home, touched at 
Otaheite. There, to the no ſmall 
ſurpriſe of the captain and crew, 
they found nine of their country- 
men married, ſettled, and living in 


' the greateſt eaſe and comfort; who, 


being aſked how they came there, 
informed them, that they ſailed from 
England in a South-ſea whaler, be- 
longing to meſſieurs Calvert and 
co. called the Amelia, which had 
the misfortune to bulge upon a 
rock. Finding it impoſſible to fave 
the ſhip or any part of the ſtores, 
they got into the boat, committed 
themſelves to the mercy of the 
waves, and were ſafely wafted to 
the ſhores of Otaheite. The na- 
tives, not unaccuſtomed to the 
colour of their ſkin, or the ſound 
of their language, received them 
with every token of affection and 
joy; aſſigned them lands, and ſer- 
vants to cultivate them; adopted 
them into the order of nobility, 
and, as a proof of the inſignia of 
their elevation, tattowed them from 
top to bottom. 
Dublin, March 4. Yeſterday, 
about two o'clock, James Weldon, 
late a private in the 7th dragoons, 
was executed at the front of New- 
oo for high treaſon. See Yu. 
V1. p. (66). 
13. The following is the ſen- 
tence paſſed at Portſmouth, on cap- 
tain Thomas Affleck, late of the 
Amethyſt ſrigate, for the loſs of 
that ſhip : That the {oſs of his 
majefty's ſhip Amethyſt was occa- 
ſioned by her ſtriking on a rock 
near the iſland of Guernſey, and by 
a hole being thereby beaten in her 
bottom; and that the ſame was 
attributable to the miſchnduct of 
the ſiid captain Thomas Affleck; 
and the court do adjudye him to be 
reduced from his rank on the lift 
of poſt-captains to the bottom — 
8 


* 
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deing⸗ 
jeh 


ac ow ited? ay 


was liberated from his confine- colonel Cawthorne received from 
ment in the caſtle, in"conſequence the receiver-general of the land · tax 
of the remiſſion granted by his for the county of Middleſex, in the 
majeſty on the recommendation year 1793, when the faid regiment 
of the jury. The terms of the re- was ordered into actual ſervice, the 
miſſion are, that he ſhalt depart guineas, by an act of parliament, 
from his majeſty's dominions of paſſed, in the twenty · ſixth year of 
Great Britain and Ireland, within hi reſent majeſty, entitled, An 
ten days after being ſet at liberty, act for amending and reducing into 
and never be found therein diwing one act of, parliament the laws re- 
all the days of His natural life, un- Ting to the wilitia in that part of 
der pain of the ee ee Great Britain, called England, 
deing put into execution againſt directed to be paid, by the laid te- 
him — he ap eek EM” bes en 0 "he! captain or 
cence for that ptrrpoſe under the other commanding; officer, af every 
royal ſign manual. Ser Vel. VJ. company af militia, ſo ordered out, 
9. (28% 5 04659-1911 07. 2171 för the uſe of every private mili- 
to his company, 


20. This day came on, 1 tiama belonging 
ſton aſſizes, the trial of captain and for che uſe of every recruit, 
Brereton Watſon, for the murder while in actual ſervice aforeſaid, 


. 


of major.Sweetman, in aduel, which commo : led the marching gui- 


took place in January, at Cob- neas, and, did withhold the ſaid fe- 


ham. Captain Watſon, ſtill very veral guineas ſo by him received, 


ill of his wounds, was cartied, on or ſome, part thereof, from the re- 
2 ſoſa covered with black; into ſpectixe captains, or other officers 
court. The ſurgeons refufing to commandin co panies in the ſaid 
be examined, through fear of im- „Mime Info y the ſaid captains 
plicating themſelves in the crime of other officers commanding com- 

J 9 panes 
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banies were prevented from laying 
out ſuch money for the advantage 
f ſuch reſpective militiamen, ac- 
cording to the direction of the ſaid 
at; and which receipt of the ſaid 
money for marching guineas, by 
colonel Cawthorne; and the with- 
olding of the ſame from the cap- 
tains of the regiment, are in direct 
violation of the 101ſt ſection of the 
fd militia act: and a miſappli- 
ation of monies with which colo- 
ie Cawthorne was entruſted, for 
the payment of the ſoldiers under 
kis command, againſt the 4th arti- 
de of the 13th ſection of the arti- 
des of war; and alſo againſt the 
ad article of the 23d ſection of the 
fud articles of war.“ 3 

The other charges were generally 
of a fimilar nature, accuſing him of 
peculation, of receiving money to 
excuſe perſons from ſerving in 
the militia, and putting it in his 
pocket without providing ſubſti- 
utes, &c. | 

On twelve of the charges he was 
audged to have acted in a ſcan- 
dilus and infamous manner, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, and he was there- 
lore ſentenced to be caſtiered; and 
Qclared incapable of ever ſerving 
lis majeſty in future. 

The ſentence, by his majeſty's 
order, is to be given out in general 
orders, and read at the head of 
= militia regiment in the king- 
om, 4 

[In conſequence of this ſentence, co- 

awthorne was, in the ſequel, ex- 
Kiled from the houſe of commons. ] 

25. The ſentence of the court- 
martial upon lieutenant-colonel 
0 Kelly was delivered an Tueſday. 
Upon all the charges but one he was 
tonourably acquitted, The charge 
won which he was found guilty 
4% follows: 


1796, 


1796. ere, ub Kr (17) 


« VI. For miſapplying and con- 
verting to his own uſe, a part of the 
government allowance of coals to 


the militia embodied, and when in 


barracks ; by cauſing, while at 
Winchelſea, at different times be- 
tween the month of December 
1794, and the roth of May 1795, 
part of ſuch coals ſo allowed by 


government to the men of the ſaid 


regiment then in barracks, to be 
carried into his (the lieutenant. 
colonel's) own houſe, and there 
conſumed ; he, the ſaid lieutenant- 
colonel being, during that time, 
commanding officer at Winchel- 


fea.” 


The ſentence is—* That lieute- 
nant-colonel O'Kelly be fined one 
hundred pounds, and diſmiſſed his 
majeſty's ſervice.” | 

Viema, March 13. The prin- 


ceſs royal of France was preſented 


yeſterday at court to a very / nume- 


rous and brilliant circle. Her royal 
bighneſs was preſented by the em- 


preſs herſelf to the ambaſſadors and 
their ladies, and to ſome other la- 
dies of the firſt rank; after which, 
the other miniſters and nobility 
were preſented to the princeſs. 
The ſcene was intereſting and af- 
fecting, and particularly ſo to the 
imperial family. The princeſs roy- 
al was much touched at the atten- 
tion ſhewn to her, and her embar- 
raſſment upon her entering the room 
added luſtre to her beauty, as well 
as to the grace and affability with 
which ſhe returned the compliments 
paid to her. Her royal highneſs 
ſaid the handſomeſt things poſſible 
to marſhals Laſcy, Clairfait, Collo- 
redo, Pellegrini, and to count Traut- 
manſdorf, when they were pre- 
ſented to her. Six noble emigrants 
were alſo preſented to the princeſs, 
who received them with much ſen- 
fbility, 


(B) APRIL. 


(18) 
APRIL... 

1. At the laſt aſſizes at Leiceſter, 
the only cauſe of importance which 
came on to be tried, was an action 
for crim. con. in which the rev. 
John Thoroton was plaintiff, and; 
Mr. John Whitchurch, an apothe- 
cary and man-midwife, defendant : 
the jury found a verdi&--for the 
plaintiff, 20ool. damages. It is 
ſomewhat remarkable, that the la- 
dy's enamorato js near'60 years of 
age; ſheis juſt 24, and her huſband 
2 her own age, by whom ſhe 
has three children; the defendant 
is a married man, and has 18 chil- 
dren. = | 

Fj Yeſterday came on at Glou- 
ceſter aſſizes, the trial of Mrs. Mary 
Reed, charged with the wilful mur- 
der of her huſband William Reed, 
eſq. in the month of May 1794, at 
Swanley, in the pariſh of Berkeley. 
By the evidence of Robert Edgar, 


it appeared that Watkins (Mrs. 


Reed's brother) and Mrs. Reed, had 


long concerted a plan to murder 


Mr. Reed by poiſon; that Edgar 
was averſe to it, though he acknow- 
ledged that in cafe of Reed's death, 
he was to have married the widow. 
An illicit connexion had certainly 
ſubſiſted between them. Mr. Brook, 
of Briſtol, agent to the Royal Ex- 
change company, proved Watkins 
coming to him about inſuring the 
life of Mr. Reed, whom he after- 
ward ſaw in company with his 
wife and three children: he then 
appeared in perfect health: bis life 
was inſüred for ſeven years, and a 
premium of 481. 178. 6d; was paid 
on the 22d of April 1794, which 
Jam was to be annually paid for 
leven years; and in caſe of Mr. 
Reed's death in that time; his widow 
was to receive 2000l. On the 18th 
of-the fame month Mr. Reed died, 
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head, while in bed, by Wal 


dogs, and it killed them. 


nation; when the jury withdre 


[a 
having been cruelly beat about i 


who, a few days after, killed hi 
_ 7 

r. Jenner, ſurgeon, of Bert 
ley, depoſed his being called 
to Mr. Reed, in conſequence oft 
wounds he received ; which 
however, did not think were 
cauſe of his death, but ſuppoſed 
be occaſioned by ſome poiſon 
miniſtered ; that, on opening t 
body, he found the ſtomach | 
flamed, and ſome liquid in it, ſo 
ſpooufuls of which he gave tot 


Several other witneſſes har 
been examined, Mr. juſtice L 
rence, in his charge to the jury, 
ſcanted upon the teſtimony of 
witneſſes with the niceſt diſcr 


and after an abſence of an hv 
and a quarter, returned with a ve 
dict Not guilty ; at which 
court were evidently ſurpriſed. : 
(3). The trial laſted ſevente 
ours. | 
9. On Tueſday came on att f 
ſeſſions-houſe, in Clerkenwel|, t f 
trial of Mrs. Phipoe, who ſtood | | 
dicted for an aſſault on Mr. Cot | 
toy. Some months ago ſhe \ 
tried, at the Old Bailey, on a chf 
of feloniouſly and forcibly obta | 
ing from the ſaid Mr. Court G 
promiſſory note for 2000l. but | 
caſe being left to the twelve ju 
they decided, in ber favour, 2! 


miſſdry note not being conſider 


as à thing of value; but was « 
dered to be.detained for the alla 
but/which ſhe gave bail to an!\'s 
The ſame-circumſtances were 1 

in evidence againſt er 4 


| — 
the Old:Bailey, and on which t 
Jury found her guilty. 


The chairman then ſaid, * 
court would take time to co! 


the ſentence, and ordered her t' 
9 brougt 


[As 1796.] 


brought up on the laſt day of ſeſ- 
bons. Accordingly, this day, ſhe 
vas brought into court to receive 


ed hin fatence, which was, that ſhe be 


| inpriſoned in Newgate, for the term 
bo ot 5 calendar months. See 


5. (14). © 9 * 
eoft 18. Yeſterday, a, court-martial 
ich was held on board the Orion, in 
_ Portſmouth harbour, upon vice- 
oel aamiral the hon. William Corn- 
lon OY BB Gt ARR 

oh The members of the court were, 

| 


Prefdent, earl Howe, admiral of 
the fleet. 

Sir Peter Parker, bart. admiral of 
45 white. 4 3 

Lo f rid t, i 0. 

G. e eſq. vice - admiral of 

. neee. „„ 

bir Alan Gardner, bart. ditto. 


pe. „ , hr. 

dir Roger Curtis, bart. rear-admi- 

| ral of the red. 

H. Harvey, eſq. ditto. 

R. R. Bligh, eſq. ditto. 

C. M. Pole, eſq. rear-admiral of the 

r 

E. E. Nugent, eſq. 

Ch. Powel Hainan, eſq · 

Edmund Dod, eſg. 

Judge advocate, fir George Jack- 
ron, erin os 

; No. proſecutor, appeared perſo- 

nally before the court, as the trial 

took, place in conſequence of an 


"= order from the board of adiniralty, 
ct was firſt of all read. 
2 The next paper that was read was 


⁊ copy of the orders that, had been 
given to vice-admirdl, Cornwallis 
In the month of February laſt, by 
the board of admiralty, to proceed 
in bis majeſty's ſhip the Royal So- 
vereign, until de ſhould arrive at 


- 


feveral tranſporis, victuallers, &c. 


nich were hen deſtined for the 


]. Colpoys, eſq. vice-admiral of the 


Barbacioes 55 and, with the ſquadron. - 
under his commazzg, to convoy the 


OCCURRENCES (1g) 


Weſt-Indies. The admiral's letter, 
informing the board of admiralty of 
his return, in conſequence of the 
damages ſuſtained by the Royal 
Sovereign, was then read; and after 
that, the ſecond order of the board 
to admiral Cornwallis to proceed 
to the Weſt Indies in the Aſtrea 
frigate, together with his anſwer, 
giving his reaſons why he could 
not obey. that order.. 

The charges, being three in 
number, were then read. The ſub- 
ſtance of them is as follows: firſt, 
that admiral Cornwallis; after hav- 
ing ſailed from England for the 

eſt Indies, and proceeded a con- 
fiderable way in his voyage, did 
return, contrary to the orders he 
had received. Secondly, that not 


having a ſufficient regard to the 


importance of the ſituation of a 
commander in chief, he omitted to 
ſhift his flag on board of ſome 
other ſhip of his fquadion, after the 
Royal Sovereign had been diſabled, 
in order to proceed, as he ought to 
have done, to the place of his deſ- 
tination; but that, inſtead of doing 
ſo, he gave his inſtructions and the 


command of the convoy to another 
officer. 


And, thirdly, 'that* after 
his return, be had diſobeyed ano- 
ther order of the board of admi- 


ralty, by not hoiſting his flag on 


board the Aſtrea frięgate, and pro- 
ceeding to the Weit Indies, as he 
had been ordered by their lordſhips. 

The charges being read, the firſt 


evidence produced was the cor- 


reſpondencethat had paſſed between 
admiral Cornwallis and the bo: rd 
of admiralty, by which it appeared, 
that the admirai had proceeded to 
ſea, as above ſtated, in the Royal 
Sovereign, which in the nigl1t had 
come athwwart hawſe of, and hecame 
entangled with, the Belifarius 
tran{yort, by which accident the 
Royal Sovereign had the copper 
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near her rudder torn off, and was 
otherwiſe ſo damaged as to be un- 
able to proceed to the Weſt Indies. 
This circumſtance was ſtated in the 
letter ſent by the adniitral to the 
board on his return, which was 
dated March 14, in whieh he faid 
he could not proceed in any other 
ſhip where he could not have the 
accommodation and comfort he 
enjoyed in his own, and which the 
precarious ſtate of his health ren- 
dered neceſſary. It alſo ſtated, that 
he did not wiſh to delay the con- 
voy, and he had ſent it on under 
the command of another officer. 
His other letter, in anfwer to the 
order of the board of admiralty to 
proceed in the Aſtrea frigate, ſtated, 
that his health would he endan- 
gered by going in a frigate, and re- 
queſted that the board would per- 
mit lum to wait until the Royal 
Sovereign ſhould be ready. This 
letter was nee to ſupport the 
charge of diſobediencde. 
Sir Charles Cotton was called as 
the firſt witneſs. He had ſailed in 
the ſquadron of admiral Cornwal- 
I's, and, upon arrivins in a certain 
kititude, had delivered certain orders 
hom the lords of the àdmiralty to 
him on board the Royal Sovereign. 
i any carpenter of the-ſhip 
was then called, to give an account 
ef the damages ſuftained' by the 
_*Roval Sovereign, in ' confequenee 
of the accident with the Belliſarius. 
"He faid, that as' ſoon as the weather 
permitted him, he had examined 
*the ip: the daiſiages were ſuch as 
to prevent him from proceeding to 
tlie Weſt Indies. They could not 
be repaired at ſea, becauſe it would 
be neceſſary | 
nor could thy be repaired, / unleſs 
the ſhip was taken into dock. The 
repairs, therefore, could: not be 
made in the Weſt Indies, after fe 
mould arrive there. 


| * — 
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to heave the ſhip donn; 
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Tur Derence, 
Admiral ' Cornwallis then te. 
queſted leave of the court for his 
friend to read his addreſs for him; 
which being granted, Mr. Erſkine, 
as counſel for the admiral, read a 
long and able ſpeech, of which the 
following is a ſketch:— Aſter ex. 

reſſing his concern, that ſuch 
avy charges ſhould be made 
againſt him, who had ſo often i. 
ſtinguiſhed himfclf in the ſervice of 
his country, he proceeded to ſtate, 
that on the tſt of February he had 
received his commiſſion to go to 
the Weſt Indies. This ſtation was 
not impoſed on him, he took it 
voluntarily; therefore, if his health 
had been fo bad at that time as to 
make him deſirous to decline the 
ſervice, he might have done ſo. 
He thought, therefore, that he could 
quit the ſervice at a ſubſequent 
period, when his health was ſo bad 
as to make it neceffary'; and peri- 
cularly fo, as his ſervices in the 
Weſt Indies could be only of 2 
ſecondary natute, there being a8 
admiral (ir John Laforey) already 
there, who! was fuperior to him in 
 cotmandy and he did not know 
whether that officer was to give up 
the command to him or not. With 
reſpect to tlie duty which he (ﬆd- 
mital * thought himſelf 
' obliged to perform; he conceived i 
to bel noſmore than that of con- 
voying thoſe ſhips which the Ven- 
— had left behind; but de 
hought it would be preſumptian 


in him ta ſuppoſe that his perſoral 


ſervices were neceſſary in the Wel 
Indies: He thought his only bu- 
ſineſs was to guard the conv? 
While he was proceeding to tbe 
Welt Indies, the Belliſarius tnt. 


port ran againſt the Royal Schr. 


reign; and was intangled with hin 
for an hour. 'The weather wa 2 
the time ſo bad, and the . 
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dark, that he could not fpeak with 
the Beliſarius, nor could he hold 
any communication with any of 
the convoy, which, however, he 
was determined to puſh forward. 
On the 5th of March, he examined 
the ſhip, and found he could not 
proceed in ber to the Weſt Indies; 
aud as he had no other ſhip to go 
in, and did not wiſh to delay the 
convoy, he delivered it over to the 
care of captain Lewis. He could 
not go in the Mars, the Minotaur, 
or the Quebec, for they had their 
private orders; and he did not 
even know that they were to ac- 
company him, until fir Charles 
Cotton came and delivered his or- 
ders on board the Royal Sovereign. 
He thought, if he had gone in any 
of them, he ſhould have been li- 
able to a court-martial, The fitu- 
ation he-was then in, was one in 
which he conceived he might exer- 
ciſe his own diſcretion. It was not 
an action, nor any thing that re- 
quired his perſonal attendance; and 
if be had-at the time gone on board 
any other ſhip, he muſt bave endan- 
gered his health to ſuch a degree, 
az to reader. ſuch conduct an un- 
deceſſary zeal, which could not 
benefit the ſervice. Hecwas not in 
2 ſtate to go to à ſtrange place, 


'where he ſliould have; no comfort 


oe accommodation. Beſides, the 
edurt muſt ſee how dimcult it 


vauld haue been; and how. great 
a2 delay it would canſe the expedi- 
uon if he had ſtiiſtedehis flag. They 
moſt know what a time muſt, be 


den up in removing ſtores, am- 


munition, &. from one, =p o 
mnather. Beſides, he did not think 


the ſervice required ſuch a change, 
not that there was ſuch a.preſhng 
urgency as required his preſence 
"Iththe:.convoy.. If, therefore, he 
hat nat done that which, was beſt 


do de done, he lamented it much; 


foundation of diſcipline, by laying 


but he did what in his judgment 
was the beſt: no diſadvantage hap- 

ened in conſequence of that; and 
had that been the firſt command he 
ever was entruſted with, ſuch an 
exerciſe of his judgment could not 
be aſcribed to the abandonment of 
his duty. It was well known that 
he had, on a former occaſion, ex- 
erted himſelf in the ſervice of his 
country. He could not conceive 
that the board of admiralty would 
apply to his conduct any baſe or 
criminal purpoſe ; but that it was 
at moſt only an error in judgment, 
for which every deſcription of 
courts in this country had always 
made ample allowance, and pu- 
niſhed nothing but wiltul miſcon- 
duct. He had received a letter, 
upon his return, from the firſt lord 
of the admiralty, lamenting the 
diſaſter which had cauſed him to 
come back, and, without making 
any complaiut againſt him, de- 
firing that he. would continue the 
command of the Royal Sovereign ; 
therefore he was at a loſs to know 
at what time bis conduct had af- 
ſumed the criminal ſhape in which 
it came forward that day. So far 
he had vindicated, his conduct a- 
gainſt the two firſt charges. As to 


the third charge, which was cer- 


tainly the heavieſt of all, he would 


not, in the defence he was going to 


make againſt it, attempt to ſap the 


any thing like a juſtification of it 


but he would ſay at once, that he 


did not diſobey any order, His 
ſtate of_ health was ſo bad, that 
when he ſhould arrive at the Weſt 
Indies, be ſhould only be fit for an 
hoſpital, inſtead of an arduous com- 
mand. He ſaid in his letter to the 
lords of the admiralty ſuch was the 
caſe, and as it might be highly in- 
jurious to him to go out in a frigate, 
he was ready, he ſaid, to go out in 
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the Royal Sovereign, when ſhe 
ſhould Le repaired. This letter 
was no more than a propoſition to 
the boa:d; and how, then, could 
it be called diſobedience? If the 
lords of the admiralty had repeated 
the order, he ſhould have gone: 
but they did not; and the firſt 
anſwer he had to the propoſition 
which he made, was the order for 
that court-marti«l which was then 
enquiring into his conduct. He 
had ſubmitted his reaſons for not 
being able to go in the Aſtrea, and 
he received an order to remain in 
his ſhip at Spithead. He was writ- 
ten to by the firſt lord of the admi- 
* ralty, as one who was declining a 
particular ſervice. It was very 
difficult to lay down a fixed rule 
for perſons in a high command; 
they were to act by the beſt of their 
judgment and diſcretion; and if 
they were to be charged with the 
conſequences of ſuch conduct, 
there was an end of all that conf- 
dence that ought to be placed in 
officers of high rank. 8 
Captaiti Whitby, of the Royal 
Sovereign, was then called in be- 
half of admiral Cornwallis, 'who 
defired him to relate to the court 
the account of the accident that 
happened to the -fhip, and what he 
(the admiral) felt on the occaſion; 
becauſe it had been infinvated, that 
he was glad the accident happened, 
inaſmuch as it furniſhed him with 
a pretext for returning to England. 
Captain Whitby ſaid, that the 


order to ſail had come down to the 


admiral on the 25th, at Portſ- 


mouth, and that he ſailed on the 


28th; and as there was oo ſail of 


metchantmen ordered to go, it was. 


impoſſible that any perſon could» 
have uſed more expedition in ſet | 
ting out than he did; nor did he 
ever ſee more zeal diſplayed on any 
occafion. The admiral expreſſed 
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great concern and anxiety on the 
melancholy accident that happened 
to the ſhip, though it was not uſual 
for him to be dejected by diſaſters, 
He appeared, by his words and 
actions, to be ſtruck with real re. 
gret; and he thought it beſt for 
his majeity's ſervice to return to 
Great Britain. He wiſhed to ſtop 
at ſome port where the damages 
could be repaired, and for that pur. 


poſe he repeatedly examined the' 


charts, but could find none fit for 
the ſhip to go into. With reſpect 
to the admiral's health, he was fre. 
quently very ill. He would get up 
of a morning apparently well; in 
the courſe of the day he would 


catch cold from ſome unknown 


cauſe, and in the evening be dan- 
gerouſly ill in belt. 

Mr. Alexander, maſter of the 
Royal Sovereign, confirmed the 
evidence of the laſt witneſs, as to 
the regret which the admiral ex- 
preſſed in being retarded in his 


by + . — 
Mr. Thomas Kain, the ſurgeon 
of the Royal Sovereign, called to 
give evidence as to the admiral's 
health, ſaid it was very precarious, 
He had frequent complaints in his 
bowels, and was ſo ill at times, that 
he uſed to be obliged to fit up 
with him almoſt the whole night; 
He had many great and ſudden 
changes of the gout. er 
Admiral Cornwallis then in- 
formed the court, that he had no 
more witneſfes to call, nor any 
more evidence, except ſome letters 
which had 
the lords of the admiralty. © * 
Earl Howe informed bim, that 
the court would hear thoſe letters 
read, but could not receive them 35 
evidenbe, nor lay them on the table 
as documents 32 
The firſt letter was then read: it 
came from the ſecretary —_ 


1 


aſſed between him and 
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board of admiralty, defiring him to 
continue on board the Royal Sove- 
reign till further orders, as he had 
declined going out in the Aſtrea. 
This letter was dated the 16th of 
March; another was read which 
the admiral had written on the 
17th. 
N Cornwallis ſaid, he had 
2 great many more letters, but did 
not with to take up the time of the 
court by reading them. 

Earl Howe Tefred him to take 
tis time, and ſaid, the court was 
ready to hear every thing which he 
might deem neceſſary for his de- 
fence. 8 

One was then read from earl 
Spencer, in which he cenfured the 
admiral for declining to go out, and 
faid he could not continue him in 
command without injuring the ſer- 
vice. ; 

Earl Howe ſaid, that lord Spen- 
cer had deſired every uſe to be 
made of his letter that might be 
thought neceſſary; but, at the ſame 
time, theſe letters coming as from 
a private perſon, and not from the 
board, had nothing to do with the 
queſtion. 

After the reading of ſome other 
papers, the trial was cloſed a little 
before one. The court was then 
cleared, and the members remain- 
ed there till four o'clock, when they 
broke up without determining their 
ſentence. | 

On Friday, at nine o'clock, the 
court aſſembled, and remained de- 
liberating from that time until one, 
when the court was opened and 
ſirangers were admitted. | 

The judge advocate then pro- 
eeeded to deliver voll Hie 

g Tur SENTENCE: © © * 

That the court having heard 
the evidence in ſupport of the 


dourable Williany Cornwallis, vice- 
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charges exhibited againſt the ho- 


(23) 


admiral of the red; and having 
heard his defence, and the evidence 
in his behalf; and having maturely 
weighed and conſidered the ſame, 
were of opinion, 

That, with reſpect to the two 
firſt charges, of his returning with- 
out leave, after having been order- 
ed to proceed to Barbadoes, and of 
his diſobeying the orders he had 
received, miſcondu was imputable 
to him, for not having ſhifted his 
flag on board the Mars or Mino- 
taur, and proceeded in either of 
them to the Weſt Indies. — But in 
conſideration of other circum- 
ſtances, the court acquitted him of 
any diſobedience in his conduct on 
that occaſion. 

With reſpect to the third 
charge, of his having after his re- 
turn diſobeyed the orders of the 
board of admiralty, in not going 
out to the Weſt Indies in the Aſtrea 
frigate, the court were of opinion 
that the charge was not proved; and 
therefore acquitted admiral Corn- 
wallis upon that charge.” 

Admiral Cornwallis heard the 
ſentence read without/-any emo- 
tion; and then, making a flight 
bow to the court, retired with Mr. 
Erſkine and ſome other friends. 

As ſoon as the ſentence was com- 
municated to the people on board 
the Royal Sovereign, which lay at 
a ſhort diſtance from the Orion, 
they all got upon deck, and gave 
three cheers. 

23. A letter was received at the 
admiralty on Tueſday night, from 
the firſt lieutenant of the Diamond 
frigate, off the coaſt of France, 
containing an account of the cap- 
ture of fir Sidney Smith.— Sir Sid- 
ney, in the night of Monday laſt, 


went in his boat to cut out a 


French lugger in the port of Havre. 
This he accompliſhed, after ſome 
reſiſtance; by which one French- 

eig '> (8:9) man 
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man was killed; but; deterred from 
immediately ſuiling by: cheirapidity: 
of the current, he; ad fdclartohow.” 
During the night, however the 
ſhip) drove from her anchor the 
cable, it is faid; having bean cut 
by, one of the priſoners and was 
carried by the current above the 
town; In this ſituation he was at- 
tackedl on the morning of Tueſday, 
by: all the gun- boats and other 
veſſels which the enemy could 
maſter; and after a gallant and 
even de ſperate reſiſtance, againſt a 
force, ſo infinitely ſuperior to his 
oon, he found himſeif at length 
obliged to ſurtender. ng Jan; Db 
2g. The greater part af the town 
of Frampton, near Sherbourne; was, 
on Wedneſday, deſtroyed by a fire, 
ſuppoſed! to have originated fram 
ſome ſparks, blown from the leads 
of the oburch, which was repairing 
by the plumber. All the houſes to 
the north of the church were con- 
ſuped,; together With the greater 
part of their furniture, im leſs than 
twoahgurs. 2090 S117 10 914116511 
10 27 London Gazette of laſt 
night contains ſa letter from ſir Ed- 
ward: Fel, Hart. dated Falmouth, 
N 2&6 ainbunciug theheapture 
of L'Unite Frencbhogrigate, af 38 
guns, en tbalerzth inſtant, „by La 
Rr volstionbaire, captain ,1Cale, 
Wikheutctbe do{9Ar:durt of a mag. 
Of the French, che captain and nine 
allorg Merto killed, mid eleven 
«wodadedit» ns 01 0 to 88 
»viAnd anttberdetter dated the i220, 
-AHdxiſes ther capmare;) hy; himetf, of 
ibs Vaxgipieþ9Hbqqigungs the fineſt 
and faſteſt ſailor. ina the French 
TT1RYF p:OMthe goth inſtant/ after a 
esp ation of qe hour and forty 
minutes, whith would a probably 
obave laſted: much longer; dudunot 
2% Concorde appeared in. 


Sir Edward loſt not m but 
& no zguoid e8w ole T 
2100. . 


fight. dleleyp ie Of il 


the French had 15 killed, 15 badly 

and 10 flightly wounded, * 
nn 16717 If 
g9I61D=1n:mt 2.M AY, 

4. Mr. Bond moved the court of 
King's-bench for judgment againf 
Iſabella Williams. This perſon 
was à woman of very genteel ap. 
pearance, and it was rather a novel 
ſpectacle in the court, and excited 
a good deal of ſurpriſe, to hear 
that ſhe had ſallied forth at the 
head of ac men armed with ſwords, 
piftols; and tomahaw ks, had aſſault- 
ed and ohſtructed two revenue of. 
ficers:in the execution of their of. 
five, and had reſcued a lugger con- 
taining» uncuftomed goods, near 
Bodmyn-o/!/Lord Kenyon faid, this 
was u very "diſtreſſing caſe to the 
court. Mr. juſtice Aſnhurſt ob- 
ſerved, that if this woman were to 
go unpuniſnhed ou account of her 
ſex, he was afraid this ſort of buſi- 
nets would paſs into female hands, 
ant that! men would withdraw 
themſelves from the danger of pu- 
niſſiment. The court, however, 
had taken her ſex into conſidera- 
tion, and meant to paſs a lighter 
puniſhment than, perhaps, for the 
ſake of example, they ought. Her, 
ſentencel was, to be committed to 
the Jail of the county of Cornwall, 
fob the ſpa oe of twelve- calendar 
mosbiad b 27 to nag 0 
0g Fu the tourt of -common:-pleas 
ame on to be ttied, by 2 flecinl 
Jury arp important! cauſe between 
bthe rarbof C holmonde le und lotd 
Wealpdiego fa tonſequence of 1 
-Nue directedotfrom the cobrt of 

uhaucery om this: queſtion af fad. 

Whether the late earl of Orford 

ode viſed/ by his laſt will; any lands 

oandeffects tothe earl of Colman. 


{1 


Thedaſe igriefiy:this; - On 8 
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25th of November 17 Fa the earl terfered;11and) were; unanimons in 
of Orford made à will, im which their npinion, that tlie eſtabliſhed 
he bequeathed his principal eſtates, law of the lund forbade the admiſ- 
Aber the demiſe of his immediate fion af parole evidence to contra. 
heir, the preſent earl of Orford, to dict acwritten"and" erfect inſtru- 
the ear} of Cholmondeley, whoſe ment; ſuch as the will and codicil to- 
randfather had married the daughs gether appeared to be: that the 
er of his anteſtor, fir Robert Wal- word leaf, on which the council for 
pole, the firſt earl of Orford; In the defendant had laid ſo much 
1756, the earl of Otford made a ſtreſs, was an expreſſion which had 
ſecond will, in which he changed no determinate» meaning until the 
the order of ſucceſſion, and gave a death of the teſtator, when _— 
preference over the earl of Chol- rated to explain the intended 
nondeley to lord: Walpole, who is act of his life; that neither the will 
leſcended in a direct line from the of 1932, nor the will of'1 756, was} 
ſecond brother of the firſt earl of in , a will until the teſtator was 
Orford. This, of courſe, annihi - dead; that an alteration of the date 
ted the firſt! wille and had no- of the cotici would” be making a 
thing fatther occurred, no queſtion new diſpoſition for the dead, which 
could have arĩſen on the ſubject. no court on earth was entitled to 
But, in 1776, the'earl of Orford do; the only power veſted in 4 
fened- a codicil, the purport of court on the fubject pf wills, bei 
which was to make variqus provi- that of explaining the intention 
fons which had been omitted in his the deceaſed, Which, in this cafe; 
vills, and declared this codicil to was perfectly clear; that the wills 
be a codicil to his laſt will Ggned ought to be confidered as ambulas 
on the 2 th day of November tory inſtruments, ſubject to the 
17. „„ not pleaſure of the owner, and to be 
n the part of the plaintiff, it uſed by him as his Judgment or 
vas contended, that this codicil, caprice might direct; and that tlie 
vhich was duly ſigned and atteſt- will of Ty 52 was abſolutely reviv 
ed, was a revival and ſetting up of ed, and made his laſt! act bythe 
the will to which it / referred; and todicil of 1776. 954 10 
thaty of courſe; that will- retained The jury, agreeing with "the 
the lame force and effect as if the court, found a verdict for the 
ſecond) will had never been made plaintiff; in confequence of which, 
On the part of the defendant it the earl of Cholmoudeley will ſuie- 
vis maintaineth in the-firſt place, ceed, at the death of the preſent 
nat the codicil- was deſtitute of earl of Orford, to an eſtate of the 
thoſe forms: expreſsly required by annual value of 104000], excluſive 
ide ſtatute of wills, wich could of the magnificent feat at Hough- 
one give at the effect of reviving ton; which is ſuppoſed to have coſt 
'« firſt will ũnapretetence to à ſe- upward of 200, ooo. 
.tohdo where m real | eftate (was: de- 7. A cauſe came on in the court 
mied; and adly, that it was the in- of king's bench, which deſerves 
tention of the teſtator to annex the the attention of ſome ladies and 
codicil to the ſecond; and not to gentlemen at the weſt end of the 
the firſt will. To eſtabliſh- theſe town, as well as of the magiſtrates 
'Pns,. it: waspropeſed to aqduce of Weſtminſter. N 
pole evidence; but the court in- The action was brought on a2 
note ti 
| ' 
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note of hand for 121, . Mr. Min- 
gay, for the defendagt, obſerved, 


that the plantiff was a publican, 
and lived near Caruaby, market; 
and that the defendant was fogmer- 
Iy a butcher, but now had alſo be- 
come a publican. The anſwer that 
he had to make to this demand was, 
that the conſideration of this note 
was money won at play. 

It appeared clearly in evidence, 
that the plaintiff and defendait ſat 
down in the plaintiff's houſe to 
play at whiſt on a Sunday morn- 
ing; and that the defendant loſt 
121. for which he gave the plaintiff 
the note in queſtion, payable in 18 
months. It was alſo proved, that 
the plaintiff had afterward offered 


to fell this note to a third, perſon, | 


for two guineas-,,. Lord, Kenyon, 
in ſumming up, lamented that 
gaming had ſo deeply pervaded the 
whoſe maſs of the public. * It 
is extremely to be lamented,” ſaid 
his lordſhip, * that this vice bas de- 
ſcended to the very loweſt orders 
of the people. It is to be regretted, 
that it is ſo prevalent among the 
higheſt ranks of ſociety, who have 
ſet the example to their jnferiors, 
and who, it ſeems, are too great 
for the law. I wiſh they could be 


puniſhed. J any. profecutions are,, 
fairly brought before me, aud the fare 


ties are juſtly convicted, whatever may 


| be their nank or flation in the an 


THOUGH THEY SHOULD BE THE 
FIRST LADIES IN THE LAND, they 
flould certainly exhibit themſelves in 
the rILIOR Y. When I ſpeak of 
the.higheſt claſſes of ſociety, I muſt 
be underſtood to mean ſubjedis; for 
theſe obſervations do, in no re- 
ſpec, apply to thoſe of the very 
higheſt rank in this country; who 
hold out for the imitation of their 
ſubjects, the brighteſt example of 
every public as well as private vir- 
tue.. Verdict for defeudaut.. , 
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8. Yeſterday, Kyd Wake, wh; 
Was convicte at the ſittings aten 
laſt Hilary term, of having, on t! 
firſt day of the preſent ſcſſions of 
parhament, inſulted his majeſty in 
his paſſage to and from parliawent, 
by hiſſing, and uſing feveral inde. 
cent expreſſions, ſuch as, + Ng 
George No war,” &c. was brought 
up to receive tie judgment of the 
court. 

The ſentence of the court wa, 
That he be impriſored, and kept 
to hard labour, in Glouceſte: gaol, 
during the term of five years; that, 
during the firſt three months of his 
impriſonment, he do ſtand for one 
haux, between the hours of eleven 
and two, in the pillory, in one of 
the public ſtreets of Glouceſter, on 
a market-day ; and that, at the ex- 
piration of his impriſonment, he 
do find ſecurity for one thouſand 
pounds for his good behaviour for 
ten years. See p. (14). 

11. William Auſtin was con- 
victed at the Old Bailey, of forg - 
ing, or aiding and affiſting in forg- 
ing, a, will, purporting to be the 
will of the Rev. Mr. Henry Lewis, 
of, Hyga, in the county of Mon- 
mouth. Of this crime, fir John 
Briggs, bart, is accuſed, and 
George Croſsley, an attorney, was 
lately, tried for it, and acquitted, 
Auſtia. was., convicted principally 
on the evidence of Jacob Iſea, 
an accomplice, who declared, that 
the priſoner received 300l. for this 
8 a 

12. Yeſterday, at nine o'clock.n 
the morning, Richard Thomas 
Croſsfield, Paul Thomas Le Maitre, 
George Higgins, and John Smith, 
charged with conſpiring to com. 
paſs the death of the king, were 
ut to the bär at the Old Bailey 

he inditment was then read: 1 
contained ſix overt acts of conſpir. 


ing to kill and put to death gur 


(Max 


ke, Wha 
185 aſteg 


reign lord the king, with a 
ſoned arrow, to be thrown by 


bid means of a brafs tube, The 
zjeſty Lein ſworn, the three priſon- 
a Le laitre, Smith, and Hig- 
il in „ were ordered to withdraw, 


the trial of Croſsfield com- 


4 ced 
ought ICEM s ; 

vir John Scott, the attorney-ge- 
* 2 the caſe for the 


wn; and, after explaining the 
of treaſon, ſaid, he forbore 
wanenting upon the evidence to 


| ws uduced, as it might tend to 
of his udice the jury. He called 


john Dowding, a workman with 
„ Fenton, a brafs-founder, in 
er. ſtreet· ſquare, who fwore, that 
September 1794, three perſons 
ulled at his maſter's ſhop ; one of 


ö be em he particularly remarked was 
fand ne, that he afterward underſtood 
er bis name was Upton (fince 


ad), The lame man aſked him, 
e could make a tube three feet 
g, one eighth inch thick, made 
booth in the infide as a cylinder. 
The witneſs aſked him, what it 
ww intended for, and was anſwer- 
« that it was a ſecret. They, 


hm the witneſs) which was after- 
md returned, not being uſeful. 
Ihe counſel for the crown preſſed 
& witneſs hard, to know whether 
* could recollect the two perfons' 
"0 came into the ſhop with the 
re man (U pton) ; but he had not 
5 leaſt recollection vf either of 
Ar. John Fenton, the' employer 
the above witneſs, gave a hmilar 
Re oat 
James Bland Wood, brafs-fotin-' 
&, in Shoe: lane, was, next called. 
=[n September 1794, two men 
ane into his ſhop, one of them 
Ute for a tube, or Barrel, the 
neſs ſaid; it was aut of Nis way, 


a adviſed them to go to a'clock- 
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wvever, obtained a tube (but not 


(27) 


maker. The two perſons left the 
ſhop, and then a third came in, and 
aſked, if two perſons had not been 
in the ſhop? The witneſs replied, 
they were juſt gone out.—He 
knew nothing more of the circum-' 
ſtance. 

David Cuthbert, a mathematical 
inſtrument-maker, of Arundel- 
ſtreet, ſwore, that he knew the late 
Mr. Upton, he was a watchmaker ; 
he ſaw him about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and ſhewed him an air gun. 

Peregrine Palmer ſwore, that he 
knew the priſoner. They were 
both members of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society. Being queſ- 
tioned by Mr. Garrow, whether he 
was not acquainted with the pri- 


ſoner's hand writing, he poſitively 


denied that he knew any thing of 
his writing, but that of his figna- 
ture.— The witneſs then gave the 
ſame deſcription of calling at the 
ſeveral braſs-founders' houſes, and 
deſcribed the buſineſs in a very ſi · 
milar manner. He was ſhewn a 
drawing, which was laid before the 
privy-council, and defired to re- 
collect, whether that was the ſame 
he ſaw there ?—He could not re- 
collect. | 
The lord chief juſtice interfered, 
obſerving, that the evaſive man- 
ner in which this evidence was 
given entirely deſtroyed the credit 
of it. Upon the whole, the wit 
neſs could not, from his memory, 
bring any charge home to the pri- 
ſoner. 408 
John Hill, turner, in Bartholo- 
mew Cloſe, fwore, that in Septems 
ber 1794, Upton, Palmer, and anos” 
ther man, came to his houſe ; and 
Upton aſked him, if he could turn 
a model in wood, according to a 
plan which was produced. Upten« 
produced x ſketch. A drawing wes! 
ſhewn, and the witneſs thought it 
was the ſame that was then pra- 
duced. 


q 
4 
: 
: 
: 


68) 
dated; It was drawn in his pre- 
feitee ; che paper was very particu- 
lar 'v# which the draft was made, 
hu ing at the back the words A 
Nouſe to be let, emquire within.“ 
The whole of the three had a ſhare 
4n the drawing, and ſeemed to be 
uctive in the buſineſs.— The wit- 
neſs was informed, by Upton, he 
mould be paid for his model. 
A very long argument took place, 
whether the remaining evidence, 
namely, the confeſſional evidence 
of the priſoner himſelf, ſhould be 
ia&mitted.. Mr. Adam contended, 
that no overt act of treaſon had 
been proved by two witneſſes.— 
Phe Court determined, that the 
,confeffional evidence ought to be 
taken, in order that the jury might 
diſcover the intent of the priſoner's 
mind, and, of courfe, bring the 
overt act home tö him. 
Jonathan Le Briton ſtated him- 
ſelf to be a boatſteerer to the Po- 
mona South Whalet, and that they 
ſuiled from Portſmouth on the 
agth of January 1794. About a 
tnight before that time, the pri- 
Joner eame* on board as their ſur- 
$eod und, as was uſual for gentle- 
men in that capacity, was general- 
ly ealled doctöf. They went round 
to) Falmbuth, hence they ſailed 
Febrvaty® 13, and were captured 
on the 15th; by a French corvette, 
La Wengeance, by whom they were 
carried into Breſt. The priſoner 
chen wrote his name R. T. Croſs- 
field, and on His being put on board 
another ſhip,- he wiſhed the wit- 
neſs good-bye ;faid that he was bap- 
Pr he was going to France, and that 
he would much rather be there than 


in England. They were ſoon after 1 


put into the fame priſon fhip, where 
they remained until a cartel was 
kad y for their — 4 <0 1 ne 
day after they failed from 'Portſ- 
möutt, he told the withte(s, that 
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4 
he was one of thoſe who invented 
the air-gun to ſhoot, or aſſaſſinat 
his majeſty; and deſcribed that, 
was to be done by an arrow, har. 
ed like-their harpoons, through 2 
kind of a tube, by inflammable air, 
When the cartel was ready, the 
N ſet himſelf down in the 
iſt, by the deſcription of H. Wi. 
ſon, of the Hope brig, which ws 
alſo taken by the ſame ſhip as they 
had been. —In his croſs-examina- 
tion, he ſaid, he knew nothing of 
the muſter-liſt ; that their crew con. 
ſiſted of twenty-three men, and 
that captain, Charles Clarke came 
back with them, who had not, 
however, attended the privy coun- 
cil, though he had ſeen him & 
Mr. White's, the ſolicitor's; at his 
lodgings ;, and at Mr. Smith's, at 
Wapping; but denied he had ever 
converſed with him on this ſubjed, 
He admitted, that after they were 
taken, they had a ſcheme to ſeize 
the French ſhip,, in which Croſs 
field, as well as the reſt, was en- 
gaged, He remembered, that they 
were allowed to take out. ſome of 
the private trade, but denied that 
he and the priſoner. had ever quar- 
rel ed. 110 10 g THT ni | 

„ Thomas Dennie, mate of the 
Pomona; Tat l, that the priſones, 
the night alter, they ſailed: ton 
Falmguth, 10 to him, chat Tat 
whilld, fend a, frigate after him, f 
he Knew where, he was: that l 
majeſty ig to have been aſſaſſina 
ed by a dart, blown through à tube, 
at the playhouſe, aud that he knev 
bow, it, Twas , conſtrued —Tir 
other part, af his, teſtimony was ft 
milar to that of the former witgeſs. 
In his croſfsrexamination, he. ac 
knowꝛledged he had. written à cert 
ficate to the conſul, that he. 4s 


an; een ne ele the Fa 
80 had ſta 


himſelf anaturabſed 


ollander. c had heard that the 
priſonet 


159 
priſoner charged the.loſs of his ſhip 
- his n 1 n but = never : 


arrell 
"Hanes Winter deſcribed um feif 
to be the owner of the Sufahna, 3 a 
Newfoundland veſſel, Which, was 
captured,” and carried into Breſt: 
ths being confined! ſome time it in 
the falle — way he on bbatd the 
priſon ſhi e was introduc- 
ed to the lone? . capt. Yal- 
krley, by the 
dot he laid, No. 3 
Tom Paine; th ie in Kabits 


of intimacy for fty e con- 
toge. 


ae 49! 157 Kagel ently 


ſaid, he had tat bis maje 1 6 
ween Buckingham⸗ be ay 
palace, but untickily 

iſterward ſhewed TAY 255 fs a 
dollow piece of iron, about 4 18818 
d a half long, as a 'Gmijar int 07 
ment to that with which he. ha 
made the _ that he had ſh 3 
a cat throu with a Selle 
dart, and t Me had. died imme- 
lately after. Another day he f. ſaid, 


ay that the ſtreets of London 
vould bel u —— 8 N 
blood of t king d 1 

N — oy ay out hi 1 © 

(} eh 12 'W ur. 

8 == 15 

or {mon t 

aboard ped ts Fort ag 


Kurs Wag a in been © 
ne day, after 


. eee Che, who was a 
phfoner with ' thtem, ſuld, he with- 
i be Rad tit cutt 
of the King, Pitt, and the 'parlia- 
ment; the . replied, © ' Wav, 
Michce,'T hope t have' the gut 
aue off of ſome of them myfelf. 
When the cartel ſhip wis ready, 
ths priſoner” went into the Labin 
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Crofifietd ; ; 
„ name was 


be- 2 


te bo he ſhould live 4 ſee the. - | 


Taken, atid 


ing off the heads . 


La eke French eo zd 


(&9) 
when he came ont, ,ſaig, „ Now 
"60 thing, is ſettled ta my n- 
on;“ having, previouſly ,46 

this, often boaſt that; the Hench 
had. offer ed hi great, eqcourage- 
ment. They. were, three, days un 
red bestes 72 D on 
eir arrival at a port near towey 
in Cornwall, the witneſs. ſought 
out a magiſtrate, gave information 
en the n and, Wren 


taken into cu Wl _ 
Richard i ary" 
of his majeſty's e 
priſoner at the. 
gave teſtimony of 
1 11 * ' ene nes 
M. Colmer 4, Edward 


— 
yr an 1 of the. 
— { hat, as 


ing, of 

they were takin 4 to — 

he offered — 0 
ar a- r 4 bim g0 wer 


of "the. — of TS 


one gf Yogi m2 wall _ 


aly Ew 
| SET to be dead. 
ro other 4 155 wy wers sal lell 
to proye that Upton hag beeaiſeen 
Af, 1905 of th meetings, of oh the: gor - 
112 0 ſpending, beiety, With wow 
F that w. —— was, taken in is 
| 1910 Ant Darrir 
Keene? 4 mod ſhewpyhimy, and 
the drawings, to be arten _ 
arts of an Air; puh p. 
d. Mr, Wel, a barriſter, 0 
of theſe drawings in the poſſe 
of, Upton, gt his on houſe, in 
| Sept tember 194. He went to Mr. 
Pie ty bed l to give him in- 
evi — 18 Crown. - 


And, here ended, the 
r. Adam, counſel for 1 


houſe. 


fe vob 
n- 


oner, 


* 
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ſoner, wiſhed to be allowed ſome 
little reſt! before he entered upon 
the defence, ' 0 
On Thurſday, May 10, the court 
ſat at eight. The chief juſtice Eyre 
and the recorder conſulted for a 
few minutes, when it was ordered, 
that the trials of the three other 
perſons, indicted for treaſon, ſnould 
be adjourned to Thurſday next. 
Mir. Croſsfield came to the bar, 
and was indulged, as on the firſt 
day, with a chair. | 
Mr. Adam then entered upon the 
priſoner's defence. He firſt of all 
| called ſome witneſſes to prove that 
Upton was a very bad character, 


ada nd was actuated by motives of re- 
- ſentment againſt the parties impli- 
--cated' in this charge. Then re- 


viewing the evidence that had been 


. "adduced againſt the priſoner, he 


called witneſſes to contradict the 
confeſſional part, which was de- 
poſed by Le Briton and Dennis. 
Fe called William Cleveling, who 
- was going out -as agent to the. Ca- 
naries, and was a priſoner with 
Mr. Croſsfield in Breſt harbour; 
1 «meſſed with him for months; 
he never heard him make any 
declarations reſpecting attacking 
the king. He was always known 
by his real name, Croſsfield. He 
never heard him mention any plot 
dꝛgainſt the king. The priſoner was 
of a turn of mind inclining to 
niirth, and frequently ſung Jolly 
ſongs. Upon croſs- examination, 


the witneſs had twice heard him 


ſing republican ſongs. | 
He next called capt. Anthony 
Collins, who ſwore, that he Croſs- 
field, when a prifoner in Breſt wa- 
ter, was invited to go on board the 
veſſels that had the ſick people; 
that he behaved very well; and, by 
his ſkill and application, he had 
ſaved, at leaſt, fifty or ſixty lives. 
He meſſed with the priſoner many 
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yourſelf : now is your time, and thy 


_tion.'—The priſoner replied, * M 


fully ſatisfied with. the great exe! 


was entitled to a verdict of guilty; 


[My 


months; and during that time, 
never heard him ſpeak any diſre 
ſpe&ful words of the king, or ay 
confeſſion reſpecting a plot to 0 
ſtroy his ſovereign ; on the contr; 
ry, he ſeemed to be much pleaſe 
when he was certain of returnir 
to England in the cartel. The pri 
ſoner had alſo refuſed a very ad 
vantageous offer to be inſpector 
general of the hoſpital-priſons ; 
reſt, but had declined it. Ups 
croſs-examination, he acknowleds 
ed, that there was a levity about kj 
that might give cauſe of ſuſpicion 
Several reſpectable witneſſes we: 
called, who gave the priſoner : 
excellent character for human 
and kindneſs. 
Mr. Gurney made an excellen 
and moſt energetic ſpeech, in whic! 
he ſummed up the evidence. 
The lord chief juſtice.—* NM 
Croſsfield, you have been heard) 
your counſel yery fully; but yo 
-are allowed the right of being hea 


court will liſten to you with atte! 


lord, 1 have only one circumſtanc 
to add, that from my inmoſt ſou! | 
have ever* deteſted any acts « 
cruelty, much leſs premeditated a 
ſaſſiuation of my ſavereign.—l 2 


tions of my counſel, and rely up0! 
your lord{hip's candid convtderat1 
of: my caſe, and the horrour . 
Juſtice of lan Engliſh jury.“ | 
The attorney-general then to- 
a review of the whole of the e. 
dence, and the arguments whit 
had been uſed by the priſoner's 
counſel, and obſerved, that he n- 
full conviction in hisown mind, i 


but, if the jury felt otherwiſe, , 
ſhould be fully ſatisfied that t, 
priſoner ought ito be acqu'tted, 

The lord chief juſtice Eyre ſum: 


ne 


t796.] 


med up the evidence, and declared, 
that, in his mind, the ſecond overt 
ad had beet fufficĩiently proved to 
de left to the juty; the firſt, reſpe&X- 
ing the poiſoned dart, certainly had 
not, as that had been ſpoken to 
only by Dennis. The cafe, how- 
ever, reſtect Very much upon the 


priſoner's own declaration, as, with- 
out that, no purpoſe” could be afſ- 1 
for his defence, made none. 
veral reſpectable gentlemen wete 


ſigned for the jnſtrument, which 


had been ofdered, and intended to 


be made. 


The Jury retired for an hour and 


forty minuxes, and then gabe their 
verdict Not guilty, x. 
14. Henry Weſton was capftally 


convicted dt the Old Bailey, of 


forging and uttering a warrant of 
attorney, by means of which he 
transferred 5,cool. three per cent. 
ſtock, the property of general 
Tonyn. He had likewiſe trans- 


ferred rt,0001. of the ſame ſtock 


belonging to the general; but he 
was indicted only for the fotmer. 


The fact being fully proved, a let- 
ter, written by the priſoner to his 


employer, Mr. Cowan, on his ab- 


ſconding from London, was read in 


court. It mentioned, that he (the pti- 


ſoner) had loſt, by ſpeculating in the 
funds, 5,000l. entruſted to his care 


by fir Hugh Palliſer Walters, bart. 
that he afterwards had ventured im- 
menſe ſuths in ſpeculation at Meſſrs. 
Mackay and Forbes's, and conti- 
ming ttill unlucky, he had recourſe 
to the gaming-table, where his ill- 
fortune followed him, and he was 
under the neceſſity of impoſing on 
the credulity of Mr. Cowan, by 
lorging two powers of attorney in 
the name of gen. Tonyn, the one 
for 11,0001. the other for 3, oool. 
Lock, belonging to that gentleman. 

hat he had paid an immenſe ſum 


* Mr. C. K. at Forbes's, beſide 


loſing 1,600l. in the laſt lottery, 


aud other great loſſes which he had 
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experienced at different gaming- 
tables. The letter then took no- 


tice of ſeveral debts which were 
owing to him, and concluded by a 
declaration, that he was fo dread- 
fully affected by his miſconduct, 
that he could live no'longer, with 
the words, © God forgive me,“ ſign- 
ed Henry Weſton. WW! 
The priſoner being called upon 
Se- 


called to his character, the excel- 
lence of which, prior to the fathl 
tranſactions that preceded his ruin, 
was manifeſt to the whole court. 


The jadge ſummed up the evi- 


dence; and the jury, returned the 
verdict, guilty, When it was prö- 
nounced, the priſoner addreſſed the 
court as follows: „ I hear the vet- 
dict againſt me witha calmneſs and 
reſignation Fam happy in poſſeſſing 


upon ſo auful an oceaſion. I hope 
the numerous young men: who ſur- 


round me wilt take example by my 
fate, and avoid thoſe excefles which 


have brought me to ruin and dit- 


grace, and that' thoſe farther ad- 
vanced in years will be cautious of 
indulging, with too unlimited a 
controul, perſons at too early a pe- 
riod of life. At the time I was 
uſhered into life, [poſſeſſed that 
controul over property, the value 
of which I could not juſtly eſtimate, 
from which I date my preſent dread- 
ful ſituation. The juſtice of my 
condemnation I acknowledge, and 
ſhall ſubmit to it with patience, and 
I hope with fortitude.” = 
19. This day was heard at Guild- 
hall, before lord Kenyon and a 
ſpecial jury, an information filed by 
the attorney general, by order of the 
houſe of commons, againſt John 
Reeves, eſq. for a libel on the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution. | | 
The libel' was contained in a 
pamphlet, intitled, “ Thoughts on 


the 


(32) 
the Engliſh Government.” Of 
this pamphlet the defendant was 
charged to be the author and pub- 
liſher, | 

The attorney-general opened the 
cafe on the part of the crown. He 
ſaid, that he was not ſorry that it 
had fallen to his lot to conduct the 
preſent proſecution, becauſe, in the 
diſcharge of his duty, he had lately 
had occaſion to inſtitute a great 
number of proſecutions for libels 
on the government and conſtitu- 
tion of a very different nature from 
the preſent. Hethen took a gene- 
ral view of the principles ot the 
Britiſh conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed 
at the revolution, and quoted the 
bill of rights to prove, that James 
ĩatended to overturn the proteſtant 
reſigion, and that he had been 
;uſtly excluded from the crown of 
England. He cited, from the 
pamphlet in queſtion, the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt exceptionable paſſages, on 
which he commented with great 
learning and ability. The moſt im- 
portant paſſage, to which he called 
the ſerious attention of the jury 
was, that in which it is ſaid, “ that 
the king can carry on the functions 
of government without the lords 
and commons; that the monarch 
is the ancient ſtock, and that if the 
lords and commons were lopped 
off, the taunt would ſtill remain.” 
He then went into a long argument, 
to prove the juſtice 2 legality of 
the revolution in 1668, and the 
wiſdom and excellence of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, which, he con- 
tended, the defendant had libelled 
in the pamphlet in 8 He 
concluded by requeſting, that the 
jury would attentively peruſe the 
whole pamphlet, and form their 
judgment on a fair examination of 
it, whether it was merely an unad- 
viſed and erroneous publication, or 
written with an evil intent, to libel 
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and vilify the conſtitution and the 
two houſes of parliament. If th 
believed the defendant intended to 
libel the conſtirution, they were 
bound to find him guilty; if not, 
they would find him not guilty, 
The. pamphlet was then read 
throughout, and proved to have 


been publiſhed by the defendant, 
which, indeed, his counſel admit. 


ted. 
Mr. Plomer addreſſed the jury in 
behalf of the defendant, whom be 


repreſented as one of the moſt ea. 
lous friends of the Britiſh conſtitu- 


tion, and the laſt man in the world 
who would intentionally libel either 
branches of it, He concluded, by 
entreating the jury, to conſider with 
what intention the pamphlet was 
written. It was a merequeſtion of 
libel, or no libel, It was for the 


jury to Judge of the E ani mo; and 


the reſult of their judgment, he felt 
a perſuaſion, would be a verdict of 
—— Not guilty, | 

Lord Kenyon recommended to 
the jury to take the pamphlet and 
record out of court with them, to 


compare one with the orher, and 
form their judgment Whether the 


conſtruction put upon the pamph- 
let in the record was the true one, 
namely, that it was a wilful and 
malicious libel? 
The jury withdrew for about an 
hour, and, on their return, the fore- 
man thus addreſſed the judge: My 
lord, we think this pamphlet a very 
improper publication ; but not be- 
ing convinced that it was written 
with a libellous intention, we, 
therefore, ſay—Not guilty. 
20. Yeſterday, Higgins, Smith, 
and Le Maitre, were brought to 
the bar at the Old Bailey, charged 
with being concerned with Crols- 
field in a plot to aſſaſſinate his ma- 
jeſty by means of a poiſoned ar- 
row. The jury being called yy” 
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theattorney-general ſaid, that Croſs-, on, and hedaw lord Frederick wave 
eld having been acquitted, he did bis hat, and heard him hollio ſeve- 
ot mean to follow up the proceed ral times, and make a great deal of 
gs againſt the men now, at the. noiſe. Wen they arfived at the 
tar. The death of Upton, the corner of Argyle“ ſtreet, in Oxford - 
principal witneſs, had occaſioned a ſtreet,” he aliglited to aſk the gen- 
deficiency of that evidence which tleman-where he was to drive him 
mas nectſſary in caſes of high trea- to? who ſaid to the biſhop'of Nor- 
fon, He had every reaſon to be- wich's; but upon faying that he 
lere that Upton was dead; but did not know where the biſhop ' 
hould the fact be otherwiſe, he lived, the gentleman came out of 
rould certainly take meaſures to the. chariot, and ſtruck him over 
ing to condign puniſhment, the the face, and ſwore he'd knoek him 
xrſons who had deceived- him in down. Lord Frederick walked a- 
that particular. The jury found the bout without attempting to make 
wiſoners not guilty, Aſter an at- off, and ſtripped off his coat, waiſt- 
tempt to addreſs the court, in which coat, and ſhirt; opened the knees 
they were not allowed to proceed, of his breeches, and talked of fight- - 
bey were diſcharged from the bar. ing. He (the deponent) then went 
le p. (26). 43. 2 21 to the door of the carriage, and ſaw 
28. An examination took place a dead man lying on the cuſhion. 
rſterday, at the public office in The people then came up, ſur- 
Great Marlborough-ſtreet, reſpect - rounded lord Frederick, and took 
ug the ſudden and - unfortunate; him to the watch-houſe. 
death of lord Charles Townſhend, This evidence was confirmed by 
wo had the very day before been the other driver. Sir Edward Lay- 
rturned member for Yarmouth in ton, mayor of Yarmouth, gave ſe- 
Norfolk, and was returning; thence veral ſtrong inſtances to prove in- 
ith his brother lord Frederick ſanity in both lord Frederick and 
Townſhend, in their own chariat his brother lord Charles. Their 
mh four poſt;horſes,. The laſt behaviour to each other, at Yar» 
« 5 from Ilford. One af the mouth, evinced every mark of tmu- + 
pttillions depoſed, that he was or- tual affection; but their conduck 
red to drive to Hanover - ſquare, was ſuch, that their friends wiſhed 
V/ a gentleman, in the carriage, to get them out of Yarmouth as 
teſed in black (lord Frederick ſoon as poſſible; and he himſelf had 
Tornſhend), he ſaw no other gen - followed them to London in the 
leman in the carriage; and was mail coach, in order to inform the 
ltive that there was nio other on marquis, their father, of their ſitu- 
tte ſeat, becauſe if there had been, ation. Lord. Frederick's ſervant 1. 
ie muſt have ſeen him. The gen- depoſed, that his maſter had been bs 
teman in black paid the Stratford confined for inſanity two years 230, - t 
urnpike. They then drove on, and that from his behaviour at Lar- 
ud de heard no noiſe whatſoever, mouth he was apprehenſive another 
ui they came near the Globe, at fit was coming on. It appeared, © 
lle. end, when he. heard the report from the obſervations of Mr. Ker- 
1 piſtol in the carriage, and riſon, apprentice to Mr. Barnham, -* 
urbing about, ſaw lord Frederick chymiſt, No. 3 30, in Oxford-ſtreet © 
row the piſtol out of the win - (to whoſe houſe the deceaſed 'was 
ton into the road; he ſtill drove conveyed) that the piſtol muſt have 
1796. (C) been 
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been put into the mouth, as the 
teeth were not injured; but he 
could not ſay whether it was ſui- 
cide, or death by the hand of ano- 
ther: he thought the deceaſed had 
been dead two hours. | 

An examination again took place, 
at a quarter paſt ten in the evening, 
before the coroner's inqueſt, which 
laſted till within a quarter of twelve, 
when they brought in their verdict, 
„Death, occafioned by a piſtol 
ſhot, but by whoſe hands they could 
not cally” 

28. At the admiralty ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, William and John 
Mitchell were brought to the bar, 
under an indictment for murder, 
committed on the high ſeas, woe 
the body of Colin, alias Ezekiel 
Franklin. 
this cafe, as ſtated by the counſel 
for the proſecution, were marked 
with the greateſt enormity. The 
priſoners were owner and maſter of 
the veſſel John and Elizabeth of 36 
tons burden. This veſſel was ly- 
ing at Jerſey in December laſt, when 
the Somerſet fencibles were dif- 
charged. The quarter-maſter of 
that regiment agreed with the 
owner of the veſſel to convey 120 
of the foldiers to England, and to 
fupply them with water. When 
the veſſel left Jerſey, ſhe had onh 
two hogſheads of water on ear, 
In the paſſage between Jerſey an 

uernſey, the paſſengers were in 
great want of water, and in anſwer 
to.their complaints, the maſter af- 


ſured them that they ſhould get a 


plentiful ſupply at Guernſey, which 
they reached on the fame day that 
they ſet ſail. © The maſter would 
not permit any of them to go 6n 
ſhore that evening. Next morning 
he gave them liberty, but had it not 
been for the fopply they received 


from ſome veſlels lying along ſide 
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olin were 8 —_ out to the 
The circumſtances of 
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of them, they would have bern 
= mr to death during the nigjy, 

hey left Guernſey with a very in. 
adequate ſupply, and on their pal. | 
ſage to England were overtaken by n 
a ſtorm. When the gale ſprany | 
up, the captain and maſter forced t 
the whole 120 paſſengers into the i 
hold, and nailed down the hatch. 
way. While they were abont this 
operation, one of the priſoner 
thinking that Colin Franklin wa, 
not making haſte enough, beat hin 
violently, and thruſt him down 
headlong, by which means he ws 
ſeverely bruiſed. In this ſmall 
hold, theſe 120 people remained all 
_ without any communication 
either of air or water, though they 


captain for God's ſake to bring 
them ſome relief. In this horribl: 
ſtate many of them became delir- 
ous, and beat, bruiſed, and ſtabbed 
one another. When the ſtorm a- 
bated, the hatchway was opened, 
and no leſs than 57 perfons wer: 
found dead, among whom was Co 
lin, alias Ezekiel Franklin, wh 
feemed to have ſuffered ſome ver 
ſevere contuſions, charged to hang 
been given by the owner and mite 
of the veſſel. 

The principal facts were proved 
but it appeared from the evident 


that the priſoners were neceſſitate ls 
dy the ſtorm to fhut up the pu! 05 
ſengers in the hold, and it did no - 
appear whether Franklin had die C 
in conſequence of the confinemen Le 


or the blows given him by his com 
panions, or of the rough uſage i 
received from the owner and nn 
ſter of the veſſel. 

The court delivered a charge f. 
vourable to the priſoners, and th 
jury brought in a verdict 
guilty. 
; kir 
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1. On Monday, duritig the whole 
day, there was a very violent ſtorm, 
which was particularly felt in St. 
Janes's and Hyde parks, where the 
trees have ſuffered even more than 
in the memorable hurricane of No- 
vember laſt, In the Pool ſeveral 
ſhips were driven from their moor- 
ings, and daſhed with ſuch violence 


againſt each other, as to occaſion. 


the faking of ſome, and the very 
material injury of others. At flood 
tide, the wind and current being 
oppoſite, it was impoſſible to navi- 
gate the river with boats. Incon- 
ceivable damage has likewiſe been 
done to the fruit trees, garden 
grounds, & c. 

2. On the 256th of May, a com- 
mon-hall was held at Guildhall, 
for the purpoſe of, nominating pro- 
per repreſentatives for the city of 
London to ſerve in the enſuing par- 
lament, The candidates were the 
lord mayor, aldermen fir Watkin 
Lewes, Anderſon, Luſhington, 
Pickett, and Combe. Aſter the 
uual forms were gone through, and 


the candidates had ſeverally addreſſ 


el the livery, the poll was opened, 
and the numbers for each day were 
n follow: 

In, 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 


latingt. 104 659 746 568 959 722 611 


Curtis 108 677 741 576 $92 718 601 
Combe 169 608 678 462 814 604 528 
Anderſon 75 521 536 408 646 506 478 
Picken 136 408 464 336 543 452 438 
Leves 77 453 379 331 511 328 276 
Total of the poll for 
Alderman Luſhington 4369 
The lord- mayor 4313 
Alderman Combe 3863 
Anderſon 3170 
Pickett 2795 
Lewes 2355 
13. Mr. Park, in the court of 
king's-bench, obtained an attach - 
dent againſt admiral Bligh, for the 


diſreſpectful manner in which he 
had treated a writ of habeas corpus. 
When the perſon who wifhed to 
ſerve the writ got on board the 
Brunſwick, the admiral ordered the 
men to get ready a 321b. ſhot. He 
then tied the habeas corpus to a 
boat, and told the perſona who 
brought it, that he would fink him 
and the boat too, if he did not go 
back, and carry his habeas corpus 
along with him. —Lord Kenyon 
ſaid, it was a very ill-adviſed thing, 


and if the admiral had a minute to 


pauſe, he had no doubt but he 
would do what was right in this bu- 
ſineſs.— Mr. Park told the court, 
the ſhip was under failing orders, 
and by a late rule of the court, the 
rule for the attachment was abſo-, 
lute in the firſt inſtance. — Lord 
Kenyon ſaid, fince that was the 
caſe, the attachment muſt go, and 
he was ſorry for it.— [On a /a%/e- 
quent day, the rule was diſcharged, the 
admiral having complied with the re- 
quiſition of the habeas torpus. ] 

The fame day Mr. Erſkine mov- 
ed, that a ſatisfaction be entered for 
zool. being part of the fine impoſed 
upon Andrew Robinſon Bowes, 

q. and which his majeſty had been 
pleaſed to remit, —The attorney - 
rug gave his conſent to Mr. 

.rſkine's motion. Mr. Erſkine 
then ſaid, that his majeſty having 
taken Mr. Bowes” caſe, and his good 
conduct while in confinement, into 
his moſt gracious and humane con- 
fideration, had been pleaſed to re- 
mit that part of the ſentence by 
which Mr. Bowes was to find two 
ſecurities in goool. cach, for his 

ood behaviour for fourteen years. 
Mr. Erfkine then delivered to their 
lordſhips his majeſty's warrant for 
the above purpoſe, with the fign 
manval.—Lord Kenyon ſaid, he 
had inquired into Mr. Bowes” be- 
haviour while in priſon, and found 
(C 2) that 
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that his conduct had been exem- 
plary.—Mr. Bowes then gave his 
own ſecurity in 10,0001, for his 
good behaviour. | 

14. Yeſterday, the poll for the 
city of Weſtminſter finally cloſed; 
when the numbers appeared as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Fox 3 5160 

Admiral Gardner - 4814 

John Horne Tooke, eſq. 2819 

18, The Gazette of this evening 
announces the capture of Les Trois 
Couleurs of 10 guns and 50 men, 
and of La Blonde of 16 guns, and 
05 men (two corvettes) off Uſnhant, 
by the Indefatigable frigate of 
guns, captain fir Edward Pellew. 
It alſo contains a letter to admi- 
ral Kingſmill, at Cork, from captain 
Martin, of the Santa Margaritta fri- 
gate, containing an account of the 
recapture of the Thames frigate ; 
another letter to the ſaid admiral 
from captain Williams of the Uni- 

corn frigate, announcing the Cap- 
ture of La Tribune of 44 guns; 
and a letter from lord Amelius 
Beauclerk, captain of the Dryad 
frigate, to Mr, Nepean, with advice 
of his having taken La Proferpine 
frigate of 38 guns, off Cape Clear. 
Theſe letters were as follows: 
Santa Margaritta, at Sea, June 11. 
SIR, 

I have the honour to inform you, 
that on the 7th inſtant, being in 
company with his majeſty's ſhip 
Unicorn, 18 leagues weſt of Scilly, 
we diſcovered, at two o'clock in 
the morning, three fail of ſhips a- 
dout a mile on our lee beam. As 
the day opened, we perceived them 

to be frigates belonging to the 
French nation, which ] communi- 
cated to captain Williams by ſignal, 
who immediately made fail to join 
me, and on his near approach made 
our ſignal to pals within hail, for 


the purpoſe of giving him informa- 
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tion of the enemy's force, The 
ſtatement of their ſuperiority en. 
couraged him in his eager purſuit, 
having ſaid that he would attack the 
largeſt ſhip, and deſiring me to en. 
gage the next in ſtrength, This 
noble example inſpired eve 

ſon with confidence of Aue and 
each ſhip ſteered for her opponent; 
but the enemy, determined to evade 
an action, ſteered away large under 
a preſs of ſail, the ſmalleſt ſhip at 
the ſame time making off to wind- 
ward. At half paſt eleven o'clock, 
by our fuperior failing, we arrived 
within gun- ſnot of the enemy; but 


44 as they appeared to cloſe, for the 


mutual ſupport of each other, and 
the Unicorn being ſome diſtance 
aſtern, I judged it prudent to pol: 
pone our attack till ſhe was ſuff. 
ciently advanced to occupy the at- 
tention of the French commodore. 
At this time the enemy commenced 
a fire from their ſtern-chace guns, 
At one o'clock, having approached 
them within three quarters of 2 
mile, we fired our bow guns, when- 
ever a favourable opportunity pre- 
ſented itſelf, the enemy at the {ame 
time yawing to diſcharge their 
broadſides. At two o'clock, the 
Unicorn being on our weather 
beam, we made ſail, keeping up 3 
running fight till a quarter paſt four 


o'clock, when the ſternmoſt ſhip 


finding it impoſſible to eſcape, put 
his helm a port, and endeavoured to 
rake us; but being fortunately bat- 
fled in this effort, afforded us at 
opportunity of placing ourſelves 
abreaſt of him within piſtol-ſhot, 
when a quick and well directed fre 
compelled him to ſurrender to us 
majeſty's ſhip, in leſs than 20 Mr 
nutes. She proved to be the 
Thames, commanded by citoyen 
Fraden, mounting 36 guns, and 

20 men, The Tip, which the 
B continued in chace of, N 
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The {a Tribune of 40 guns, and 320 
en- men, bearing the broad pendant, 
ctoyen Moultſon, commander of a 
K the diviſion : the other, which made 


en- of to windward, is La Legere, of 
This 24guns, and 180 men. I am glad 
pers to obſerve that our loſs is very diſ- 
and proportionate to the enemy, having 
ent; only two ſeamen killed, and the 


rade doatſwain, and two ſeamen, wound- 
der ed; and her's 32 killed, and 19 
) at wounded, and many of the latter 
nd ure ſince died. 


ck, It is with extreme pleaſure that 
ved [ ſeek the preſent opportunity of 
but eſtifying my gratitude to the offi- 
the ers and ſhip's company, for their 
ind ftive zeal and ſteady unanimity at 
ace il times and in all fituations, but 


more particularly in the capture of 
the Thames, on which occaſion 
their courage and exemplary con- 
& is worthy the greateſt praiſe. 
The readineſs of Mr. Harriſon, the 
iſt lieutenant, and his prompt 
execution of my orders, did eſſen- 
tally facilitate our ſucceſs. It is 
ny ſincere wiſh to particularize 
ach individual, but where general 
nerit claims the greateſt approba- 
don, to diſcriminate becomes a 
dfficult taſk, In addition to the 
oficers and ſhip's company, may I 
ſo be permitted to beg you will 
offer to the conſideration of the ad- 
niralty the meritorious conduct of 
aptain Joſeph Bullen, a maſter and 
ommander in the navy, ſerving in 
te Santa Margaritta as a volunteer, 
 permifion from lord Spencer: 
lis defire to have ſome active em- 
poyment induced me to beg he 
would aſſiſt in the management of 
fie main deck guns, as I well knew 
lat his long ſervices and approved 
courage in various ſituations would 

a proper example to the younger 
part of the ſhip's company. I an, 


ur, &c, 
* T. B. MaRxTIN. 
Vice-admiral Kingſmill. 
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Copy of a Letter from Captain 
Williams, of his Majeſty's Shi 
Unicorn, to Vice Admiral Kingt- 
mill, dated Unicorn, at Sea, June 


10. 

Holy Head, SSE. dift. 8 Leagnes. 
SIR, 

T have the honour to lay before 
you a narrative of the proceedings 
of the ſquadron under my com- 
mand, fince my departure from 
Cork, on the 19th ult. On the 
following day, in conſequence of 
my having received inteliigence of 
the enemy's privateers being on the 
coaſt, to the northward of Cape 
Clear, I diſpatched his majeſty's 
ſloop Hazard, with orders to lieut. 
Parker, her commandcr, to cruize 
between the Cape and the mouth 
of the Shannon, while I, for the 
more effectual protection of our 
trade, cruiſed with the Santa Mar- 
garitta in the vicinity of Cape 
Clear. I had the ſatis faction a few 
days afterwards to learn that the Ha- 
zard had retaken two prizes, and 

had chaſed the privateer off the 
coaſt that captured them, alter a 
narrow eſcape trom being taken. 
On the 5th inſt. having met with 
other ſhips of the Iriſh ſtation, I 
concluded upon making a circuit 
on the outer limits of my ſtation, 
accompanied by the Santa Marga- 
ritta, and at dawn of day on the 8th 
inſtant, Scilly bearing E half 8 17 
leagues, we diſcovered three (hips 
of war on our lee beams, diſtant 
two or three miles, to which we im- 
mediately gave chace, and ſoon af- 
terward perceived them to edge 
away, and that they were enemy's 
ſhips, two frigates and a large ſhip 
corvette. At nine, A. M. they 
formed themſelves in a cloſe bow 
and quarter line, and continued to 
run from us in that poſition, the 
largeſt ſhip under eaſy ſail, for the 
ſupport. of his ſquadron. In this 
lityation we appronched them very 
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faſt, and muſt have ſpeerlily brought 


them to action. I therefore made 
the ſignal to form for battle, the 
Margaritta being at this time a- 
head of the Unicorn, and at the ſame 
time directed her by ſignal to come 
within hail, to learn from captain 
Martin his opinion of the enemy's 
force, who informed me, that the 
largeſt ſhip. was a 38 gun frigate, 
the Thames, and a corvette. 
ordered captain Martin to attack 
the Thames, acquainting him with 
my intention to fight the largeſt 
ſhip with the Unicorn. On our 
nearer approach, the corvette, which 
detained the other ſhips, gradually 
hauled out to windward, and paſſed 
our weather beam in long gun-ſhot, 
ffeering afterward the ſame courſe 
as the other ſhips, and with the in- 
tention, I then imagined, to be in 
readineſs to give ſupport to either 
of her friends eventually moſt need- 
ing it. 

At one, P. M. the two frigates 
hoiſted French colours, the largeſt 
ſhip a commadore's pendant, and 
at the ſame mament commenced a 
quick and well-directed fire on us 
with their ſtern chaces. The cor- 
vette at this time hauled more up, 
and to our great aſtoniſhment, 
brought to, to board a ſloop paiſing 
us on the contrary tack. As the 
commodore continued to wait for 
the Thames, we thereby approach- 

d them both, but were conſidera- 
bly retarded by the effects of their 
ſhot. - At four, P. M. the Thames 
being the ſternmoſt ſhip, bore round 
up to avoid the fire from the Uni- 
corn, and to pour a broadſide into the 
Santa Margaritta's bow, when I had 


the pleaſure to ſee 3 Martin 
1 the greateſt 


manceuvre his ſhip wit 
judgment, and with the utmoſt gal- 
lantry he laid himſelf cloſe along- 
fide his opponent. The ſupbrior 
and well-duetgd fire from the 
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Santa Margaritta marked the diſci. 
line of his ſhip, and ſoon put the 
hames into his poſſetion. The 

commodore, on ſceing his com. 

nion fall, made all ſail, and by x 

ſudden and judicious, though un. 

ſucceſsful manceuvre, ende.voursd 
to gain the wind of the Unicorn, 

We were at this time chafing lin 

toward the entrance of the iich 

channel, and ſoon after paſſed claw 
to the Tuſker rock. The parity of 
ſailing in the two ſhips, aid:d by 
the judgment of the enemy's com- 
mander, kept us at running fight 
for ten hours: during which pe. 
riod we were much annoyed in our 
ſails and rigging, and were tor ſome 
time unluckily deprived of the uſe 
of our main top-ſail; but on its 
falling leſs wind after dark, we were 
enabled to uſe our ſupernumeray 
ſails, royal ſteering ſails, &c. which, 
by ſlow degrees, brought us fo near 
his weather-quarter as to take the 
wind from his ſails; when, at half 
paſt ten at night, after having purſued 

210 miles, we ſhot up alongſide ot 

our antagoniſt, gave him three 


cheers, and commenced cloſe ac- 


tion, which had continued in tha 
poſition with great impetuoſity on 
both fides for thirty-five minutes; 
when, on clearing up of the ſmoke, 
I obſerved that the enemy had 
dropt on our quarter, was cloſe 
hauled, attempting, by a maſter!y 
manceuvre, to 3 our ſtern, and 
gain the wind. This was happily 
prevented by our inſtantly throw 
ing all aback, and giving his f11p 
ſtrong ſternway, by which we pailed 
his bow, regained our ſituation, #19 
renewed the attack. The efccs 
of the fire ſoon put an end to 4. 
mancuvre, for the enemy's ſhip 
was completely diſmantled. her ie 
ceaſed, and all further reſiſtance? 
pearing to be ineffectual, they call 
ed to us they had ſurrendered. 138 
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ſip proves to be La Tribune, com- 
manded by commodore John Moul- 
fon, mounting 44 guns, though 
'erced for 48; on the main deck 26 
twelves,0n the quarter deck and fore- 
caſtle 16 long ſixes, and 4alb. carron- 
ades; had on board at the commence» 
ment of the action 337 men, 37 of 
whom are killed, 13 badly, and two 
ſlightly wounded. The ſh ip is quite 
new, launched ſince the commence- 
ment of the war, ſails extremely 
faſt, is of large dimenſions, being 
on the gun deck two feet broader, 
and 13 feet longer than the Uni- 
corn. Commodore Moulſton, who 
am forry to add is among the 
wounded, is by birth an American, 
but has ſerved ſixteen years in the 
French navy, and during the pre- 
ſent war has always had the com- 
mand of a diviſion. The ſquadron 
late under his orders, conſiſting of 
la Tribune, La Proſerpine, the 
Thames, and La Legere, of 24 
nine-pounders, had leit Breſt two 
cays only, had taken nothing. La 
Proſerpine feparated the preceding 
evening in a fog. I will not attempt 
to ind words to convey to you, fir, 
the ſenſe I feel of the conduct of 
the officers and ſhip's company un- 
der my command, for if it was poſ- 
lible for me to ſay any thing that 
could add to the glory of Britith ſea- 
men, I have ample field for ſo doing 
in the ſituation I held this day. In- 
deed nothing leſs than the confi- 
dence of the moſt gallant ſupport 
trom them, and the high opinion I 
entertain of the Santa Margaritta 
our ſecond, could induce me to 
nk an action with a force appa- 
rently ſo much our ſuperior; and 
wile I congratulate myſelf upon 
the happy effects of their valour in 
the capture of two of the enemy's 
frigates, that have done ſo much 
miſchief to our commerce during 
the war, and on their preſent cruiſe. 
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were likely to do ſo much more, 
you may eaſily conceive what my 
feelings are, when I inform you, 
fir, this ſervice is obtained without 
the loſs of one of the brave men in 
the ſhip under my command. My 
happineſs will be complete, if I 
find the Santa Margaritta has been 
equally fortunate. 

In juſtice to the officers of the 
Unicorn, I muſt beg of you to re- 
commend to the notice of my lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
my firſt and ſecond lientenants, 
Meſſrs. Palmer and Taylor, Mr. 
Quayle, the maſter, and lieutenant 
Hart, of the marines. I had great 
reaſon to regret the abſence of Mr. 
Carpenter, the third lieutenant, of 
two mates, and ſome of my beſt 
ſeamen, who were the evening be- 
fore put on board a valuable ſhip 
from Surinam; but the able aſſiſt- 
ance I ſhould have derived from 
lieutenant Carpenter, I was made 
to feel the les by the exertion of 
Mr. Collier, the purſer, who volun-, 
tarily offered and undertook to ſup- 

ly hĩs place to the beſt of his abi- 
ities, aud whoſe name I beg yon to 
include in your recommendations 
to their lordſhips. We are now 
uſing our utmoſt exertions to put 
the Unicorn, and her ſhattered 
prize, in a condition to proceed to 
Cork. I am, &c. 
 Taruomas Wirltlitaws. 
Copy of a Letter from Lord Ame- 
lius Beanclerk, Captain of his 
Majeſty's Ship Dryad, Plymouth 
Sound, June 16, to Mr. Ne- 
n. 

"SIR, 

Pleaſe to inform their lordſhipe, 
that, on the 13th inſtant, at one, 
A. M. Cape Clear bearing weſt by 
north, diſt. 12 leag. we diſcovered 
a fail ſtanding toward us from the 
ſouthward, but on nearing us haul- 
ed her wind and tacked, I imme- 

(C4) diately 
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diately chaſed, and came alongſide 
of her at nine, P. M. when, after a 


cloſe action of 45 minutes, ſhe 
ſtruck; proves to be the national 
frigate La Proſerpine, mounting 26 
elektepa pounders, 12 nines, and 
and four thirty-two pound carron- 
ades, with 348 men, commanded 
by citizen Pevrieu; ſailed from 
Breſt the 6th inſtant, in company 
with La Tribune, Thames, and La 
Legere corvette ; had not taken any 
thing. I feel myſelf much indebt- 
ed to the officers and men under 
my command for their ſteady and 
ſpirited exertions during the action. 
I particularly recommend the ſenior 
officer, lieutenant King, as truly de- 
ſerving their lordſhips' notice. It 
is with pleaſure I add, that our 
killed conſiſted only of two, and 
ſeven wounded; La Proſerpine, 30 
killed, and 45 wounded. 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
A. BEAUcTIERK. 


22. Yeſterday, at the ſeſſions held 


at Clerkenwell Green, Joſeph Stan- 
nart, ſhoemaker, was tried upon an 
indictment charging him with be- 
ing a ſeditious parton, deviſing and 
intending to ſtir up the minds of 
the people to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from his majeſty, by havin 

ſeditiouſly ſpoken and ubliſbed 
the following words—* ] wiſh for 


no king—a king is a uſeleſs thing 


— I wiſh the _— may come to the 
gallows—the firſt king was a curſe 
to this country,” 

The jury withdrew for a ſhort 
time, and returned with a verdict, 

uilty.— He was ſentenced to be 
impriſoned fix calendar months in 
Clerkenwell-bridewell. 

23. Yeſterday, intelligence was 
received of the capture of the Tri- 
ton Eaſt Indiaman, off Ganjam, on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, on the 
29th of January laſt. | 

By the American ſhip Sanſom, 
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capt. Smith, arrived on Tueſday 
morning, which left Bengal the 20 
of February, we have received the 
following particulars: the Triton 
was taken in the Belaſore Roads dy 
a party of Frenchmen in a ſchoon- 
er, which had been captured a few 
days before by the Modeſte French 
privateer, The whole number did 
not exceed 25, who, it was proved, 
had broken their parole, eſcaped 
from Calcutta in a dingey, and con- 
trived to get poſſeſſion of the Pilot 
ſchooner, under which deſcription 
they were permitted to come * 
ſide the Triton. The moment they 
had boarded her, they killed every 
perſon who had the misfortune to 
be upon deck; thoſe who unfortu- 
nately fell victims to the treachery 
of theſe ſavages were : capt. Philip 
Burnyeate, the commander, a very 
meritorious officer; lieut. William 
Pickett, of the infantry (the only 
ſon of the worthy alderman), who 
was bound to Bengal; a midſlüp- 
man, a quartermaſter, and a ſeaman, 
It was reported, that Mr. Gribble, 
the ſecond mate, had alſo been 
killed ; but a gazette, publiſhed at 
Ganjam, did not mention his name. 
They then fired at the crew down 
the hatchways, and wounded fix, 
who were at dinner; be reſt called 
for quarter, and obtained it. The 
remaining paſſengers, officers, and 
crew, were put on board the Diana, 
another prize, off Ganjam. It had 
been reported, that Mr. Bell, the 
chief mate, had been taken to the 
Iſle of France. A Mr. Fairlie is 
ſaid to have received a letter from 
Mr. Philip Jackſon, the purſer af 
the Triton, Fe - 
The following is a correct liſt of 
the perſons who were paſſengers fot 
Bengal, and of the officers belong» 
ing to the Triton: 3a 
Ke James Hodgſon — bh 
ickett, .li _ of, infanttx: 
Pickett, lieutenants. 0 Richard 
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Richard Fleming, proceeding to 

iſe as an attorney in the may- 
or court; Charles Marſac, a na- 
tive; Walter Stirling Glaſs, pro- 
ceeding to ſuperintend an indigo 
manufatory belonging to his fa- 
ther; Mrs. Wade and Miſs Eliza- 
beth Carruthers; captain Phili 
Burnyeate, commander; Mr, E. . 
ell, firſt mate; Charles Biſley 
Gridble, ſecond ; Richard Davis, 
third; John Martin, ſurgeon; Phi- 
lip Jackſon, purſer. 

The invoice goods of the Triton, 
for Madras, amounted to about 
15,0001, which had been ſafely 
lknded. Thoſe for Bengal and 
lencoolen were comparatively tri- 
ling. | 

he French behaved with — 
politeneſs to Mrs. Wade and Miſs 
Caruthers: the officers and paſſen- 
gers were allowed to bring on board 
the Diana as much as they could 
arry in bags or bundles, of their 
wearing = but no bureau or 
trunks. The officers, crew, and 
pſengers, are got on ſhore, and 
kewite fix wounded men, 


The Diana, Tapſen, commander, 


has been taken up to carry them 
3 as ſoon as they are re- 


27. The following dreadful cir- 
eumſtance occurred on Saturday 
noming about nine o'clock, in 
Houghton-ſtreet, Clare Market. 
Two old houſes, occupied by lodg- 
mn, fell in one minute into the 
ret, and 17 perſous, who were in 
dem at the time, out of twenty 
« thirty, who reſided there, were 
buried in the ruins. Of theſe, 13 
tad been taken out before noon ; 
"ne of them a man about 60, nearly 
cruſhed to atoms. The only ſymp- 
om immediately preceding their 
fall was, that ſome of the window 

mes flew into the ſtreet ; the two 


bases were then ſeen to part, and 
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in a very few minutes afterward 
both fell ſo entirely, that only a 
few feet of the wall of each are re- 
maining above the pavement. 


JULY. 


1. Mary Nott was tried, at the 
Old Bailey, for the wilful murder 
of the count de Greffiere de Laval, 
a French emigrant. 

It appeared in evidence, that ſhe 
had the care of a houſe, which was 
let out in lodgings, in Monmouth- 
court, Whitcomb-ſtreet, the front 
room in the firſt floor of which was 
occupied by the count. The lodger 
in the room adjoining, not hearin 
the count as uſual, had, for — 
mornings, enquired after him; when 
the priſoner ſaid, ſhe ſuppoſed he 
was gone into the country with a 
French man and woman who uſed 
to call on him, but had not been 
there ſince his abſence, for ſhe had 
not ſeen him; that the key was not 
in his door, and, upon looking 
through the key-hole, ſhe obſerved 
the room was juſt as ſhe had left it. 
To another witneſs, who had called 
on the 2nd of June, to ſee the 
count, ſhe ſaid, that he had gone 
out very early that morning, and 
that ſhe did not expect him home 
until it was late. Some doubts, 
however, ariſing from his abſence, 
a ladder was procured, perfectly 
with the conſent of the priſoner, 
to look into the room of the de- 
ceaſed; and, upon the perſon's 
calling out that there was a man 
upon the bed, ſhe cried out, that 
ſhe would not have remained there 
laſt night if ſhe had known there 
was a man dead in the houſe; and 
upon which ſhe alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood. A ſmith was ſent for, 


and the door forced open: the de- 
ceaſed was found lying on the bed 
with all his clothes on but his * 3 

e 
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he was wrapped up in the bed- 
clothes, and pillows covered his 
head : there 'was a great deal of 
blood in the room, a wound was 
abſerved in the neck, and the body 

was nearly in a ſtate of putrefaction. 
A woman, who lived in an oppo- 
lite houſe, and who had obſerved 
the priſoner ſhut one of the win- 

dows, which prevented her ſeeing 
into the priſoner's room, on the 
day the murder was ſuppoſed to 
have been committed, went up with 
her at the time the door was open- 
ed, and obſerving his right-hand 
porn was turned ont, ſaid, he had 

cen robbed; to which the priſaner 
inſtantly replied, „he did it him- 
ſelf;“ upon this witneſs making a 
bmilar remark that he muſt have 
been murdered, ſhe again ſaid, * he 
did it himſelf;“ and upon her no- 
ticing a waſh-hand baſon with 
ſome water in it tinged with blood, 
as if ſome perſon had rinſed their 
hands therein, the priſoner ſaid, 
it is not ſtrange, not ſtrange at all; 
what do you come here to raiſe ſu- 
ſpicions 2 ?” Another neighbour 


had heard a ſcream about two 


o'clock on that day, but could not 
ſay whence it came, The deceaſed 
was ſegn coming toward home be- 
tween twelve and one g'clock, and 
as the lodger in the next room went 
home as early as five, the ſuppoſi- 
tion was, that the murder had been 
committed in that time. The ſur- 
geon who examined the body ſwore 
poſitively there was no wound in 
the ſide of the deceaſcd, but that the 
raiſed ſkin, ſuppoſed to be ſuch, 
was from the putrefaction; nor 
would he undertake to ſay what 
was the cauſe of his death, although 
a Tonfiderable quantity of blood 
might have iſſued from the wound 
in his neck. 

heſide this teſtimony, which in- 
cluded all that related to the pri- 
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on the ſecond floor, with his hands 
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ſoner, it appeared that the deceat. 
ed's portmanteau had been cu: 
that there was a knife upon the u. 
ble, which was by no means bloody, 
that in his left-hand pocket he had 
a knife and a key, the latter of which 
opened a drawer, whercin were {. 
veral pieces of French coin ang 
three guineas; that the deceaſed ha 
been poſſeſſed of a very conſiderzh)s 
property in France, and upon emi. 
grating to this country, an agent in 
the city had allowed him twenty 
pounds per month: but affairs tal. 
ing ſuch a turn there, that pittauce 
had been ſtopped, and he was ſo re. 
duced, that a friend had forced upon 
him the loan of four guincas; le 
having no other clothes than thoſe on 
his back. The priſoner denied the 
charge generally, and called tire: 
perſons, to her character, one of 
whom ſaid ſhe was of ſo humane 2 
diſpoſition, that if a worm lay in her 
way, ſhe would turn afide rather 
than do it an injury, The jury 
went out of court about half an 
hour, and then returned a verdid 
of guilty, She is aged 63. 
Richard . Ann Rhodes, 
Eleanor Hughes, and Mary Baker, 
were likewiſe indicted for the mu- 
der of George Hebner. This mur- 
der was committed in King: ſtrett, 
Eaſt Smithfield, in one of thoſe ob- 
ſcure receptacles of debauchery 
with which this metropolis abounds. 
The body of the deceaſed vi 
found on the, morning of Sunday, 
the 22d of May, ſuſpended by tht 
neck from a bed-poſt, in a room 


tied behind his back. This unjor- 
nate man was A tailor, and had, I! 
ſeemed, been in very diſtreſſed ct. 
cumſtances, which produced a p!0- 
penſity to intoxication: when much 
in liquor, his wife ſaid, he ſlept 5 
ſound, that it was almoſt impofid' 
to wake him, It was proved * 
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the four priſoners were in the houſe 
/vhich belonged to Eleanor Hughes) 
on the evening of Saturday the 21ſt, 
nd next morning. They were 
en, and ſome of their converſa- 
dons heard, by two women who 
ived in an adjoining houſe: this 
houſe was ſeparated from that in 
which the deceaſed was found by 
only a lath partition, perforated in 
ertral places, and the holes and 
crevices affording a diſtin view 
of almoſt all the apartments of the 
latter, 

The manner in which the hands 
of the deceaſed were bound with a 
viece of a tape was deſcribed in the 
court, he knot that had been 
ed was what ſeamen call a timber 
bitch, and it was obviouſly ſuch as 
could not have been done by him- 
elf. There was no direct and po- 
tive proof of the guilt of the pri- 
ſoners; but there was a chain of 
moſt ſuſpicious circumſtances point- 
ng ſtrangly again!t Ludman and 
Hughes, The lord chief baron 
ſummed up the evidence with great 
preciſion, candour, and humanity. 
|: was on the expreſſions uſed by 
the priſoners that the proof chiefly 
reſted, and his lordſhip nicely dit- 
criminated between thoſe which 
ſeemed to ariſe from furpriſe, on 
the diſcovery of the ſituation of the 
deceaſed, and thoſe which could be 
ſuppoſed to proceed only from a 
kus wledge of the murder. The 
Jury retired about an hour, and re- 
turned with a verdict, finding Ri- 
chard Ludman and Eleanor Hughes 
gnity,—Ann Rhodes and Mary 
haker not guilty 

Eleanor Hughes pleaded preg» 
nancy, to ſtay the execution of her 
ſentence. On which a jury of ma- 
tons was collected and ſworn, to 
canine her, and report their opi—- 
Non to the court. They retired 


vith the priſoner about half an 
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hour, and at their retura declared 

her to be © with child, but not 
quick with child.” 

Admiralty-Office, July 2. 

Copy of a Letter from Vice Ad» 

miral Onſlow, commanding his 

Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels at 

Plymouth, to Mr. Nepean, dated 

June 30. | | 

Herewith I have the pleaſure to 
incloſe a letter from captain Tom- 
linſon, of his majeſty's ſloop La 
Suffiſante, containing particulars of 
his ſucceſs in capturing the Morgan 
French privateer, and recapturing 
the fix Engliſh merchant ſhips 
named in the incloſed liſt, that had 
deen taken by her, and which you 
will be pleaſed to lay before m 
lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty. 

So complete a piece of ſervice, 
performed by a veſſel of ſuch ſmall 
force as the Suffiſante, I am per- 
ſuaded their lordſhips will admit, 
reflects great credit on captain 
Tomlinſon, his officers, and men. 

La Suffiſante, Plymouth, June 30. 

SIR, 

beg leave to acquaint you, that 
his mazeſty's floop La Sufhfante, 
under my command, has retaken 
two Engliſh merchant ſhips, on 
the 27th inſtant, near the Iſle de 
Bas (from Oporto, laden puke 
wine). I gained intelligence from 
the priſoners that the French pri- 
vateer which they belonged to car- 
ried 16 guns, and to ſwivels; and 
that on the preceding day ſhe was 
to the northward of Scilly, in chaſe 
of ſeveral Engliſh veſſels; I there- 
fore immediately difpaiched the 
prizes, with orders to go to Ply- 
mouth, and ſtood in for the French 
coaſt, between Uſhant and the Ifle 
de Bas, in hopes of meeting her on 
her return, or any other prizes that 
ſhe ſhould ſend into Morlaix or 
Breſt, 

On 
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On the following morning I had 
the good fortune to diſcover the a- 
bove-mentioned privateer and four 
loaded merchant thips (her prizes) 
ſtanding toward us; and, as 1 
fetched within gun-ſhot of the pri- 
vateer, we gave her ſeveral broad- 
| fides as we paſſed on oppoſite tacks ; 
and, on our putting about to follow 
him, he made the fignal for his 
prizes to diſperſe. They were then 
about ſeven miles from us to the 
NW. 


At one, P. M. we fetched very 


near her lee - quarter, and opened a 
well · directed fire of muſketry upon 
them from forward, which obliged 
them to ſtrike before we could get 
alongſide to bring our great guns 
to bear upon her. 

As the greateſt diſpatch was ne- 
ceſſary, to enable us to overtake the 
prizes, which were endeavouring to 
eſcape by ſteering on different di- 
rections, I ordered lieutenant Pick- 
ford to take the command of the 
privateer, .to ſend the French cap- 
tain and officers on board the Suffi- 
ſante immediately, and then to 
make fail and aſſiſt me in taking 
the merchant ſhips; which ſervice 
was performed very much to my 
Catisfation, he having taken two of 
them, one of which I had not the 
leaſt hopes of his being able to come 
up with, as ſhe was very far to the 
windward. 

To the ſpirited and active beha- 
viour of the officers and crew of 
the Suffiſante, I conſider myſelf in 
a great meaſure indebted for our 
ſucceſs, which is as complete as I 
could wiſh it to be; for, excluſive 
of the privateer, which is a fine cop- 

r-bottomed brig, capable of do- 
ing much miſchief, we have like- 
wiſe retaken ſix valuable Engliſh 
merchant ſhips, which are all that 
ſhe had captured. 

Incloſed I have the honour to 


err 


1 uly 


tranſmit you a liſt of the prizes and 
their cargoes, and am, fir, &c, 
N1caoLas TowLixsoy, 

The veſſels re- captured as above, 
are from 110 to 200 tons, and are 
laden altogether with above 1599 
= of wine, 250 cheſts of tea, 

eſide cotton, lemons, vinegar, pot. 
ter, with ſteel, and other dry 
goods, 

Admiralty Office, Jul 5 
Copy of a Letter from Vice Admi. 
ral Kingſmill, Commander in 

Chief ot his Majeſty's Ships and 

Veſſels on the Coaſt of Ireland, 

to Mr. Nepean, dated I. Engage- 

ante, Cork Harbour, June 29. 

I have the ſatisfaction of ac- 
quainting you, for the information 
of my lords commiſtioners of the 
admiralty, that the whole of the 
ſquadron which had failed from 
Breſt under the orders of commo- 
dore Moulſton, is in our potieſtion; 
La Legere, a fine coppered ſhip 
corvette, of 22 guns, being now 
brought in here by his majeſty“ 
ſhips Apollo and Doris; furiher 

articulars of which are contained 
in the accompanying letter to me 
from captain Manley, Separated 
as thoſe French ſhi ps were, the cap- 
turing of them all 1s a rare inſtance 
of ſucceſs, and a proof of the acti. 
vity of his majeſty's cruizers on 
this ſtztion, I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

R. K1NGSMILL. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain 

Manler, of his Majeſty's Ship 

Apollo, to Vice Admiral Kingt- 

mill, dated Cork Harbour, June 

29. 

7 TY to your order of the 
21ſt ult. I cruiſed in his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command, accom- 
panied by his majeſty's ſhip Dolls, 
until the 22d inft. and at nine 
o'clock in the morning of that das, 
in lat. 48 deg, 30 min, north, and 

long, 


J uly, J 796.] 


s nd bag. 8 deg. 28 min. weſt, diſco- 
Y vered the French national cor- 
509, te, La Legere, very cloſe to us 
ve BW: windward. We immediately 
re chace, with the wind at 
WNW, blowing a double: ree fed 
tea topſail gale ; but, from her being a 
. Hat ſailer, did not arrive with- 


dry Wu gun-ſhot until ſeven o'clock in 

de evening, at which time the two 
» 5. WW fips were a like diſtance from her; 
mi. and, after exchanging a few ſhot, 


re had the ſatisfaction to ſee her 


frike her colours. 
nd, She is copper-faſtened and cop- 
yes r · bottomed, and a remarkably 


fre ſhip, poſſeſſing every good qua- 
lty for a man of war. She is com- 
nanded by monſ. Carpentier, has 
8 men on board, and is pierced 
fr 22 guns, nine · pounders. 

dhe Riled from Breſt on the 4th 
nf, in company with three fri- 
ates, and has taken fix prizes. I 
m very much pleaſed to find that 
the whole diviſion are taken by the 
ſquadron under your command. 

[ have the honour to be, &c. 

J. MaxLEv. 
Admiralty Office, July 16. 
duract of a Letter from Sir John 

Jervis, K. B. Admiral of the Blue, 

ad Commander in Chief of his 

Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels in the 

Mediterranean, to Mr. Nepean, 

Gated Victory, off Toulon, June 

lo, 

I acquaint you, for the informa- 
lon of the lords commiſſioners of 
de admixalty, that laſt evening, 
ing obſerved a French cruiler 
king up to Hieres Bay, within 
be iſlands, I called captain Macna- 
mum, of his majeſty's ſhip South- 
mpton, on board the Victory, 
pinted the ſhip out, and directed 
im to make a daſh at her, through 
te Grand Paſs, which he perform- 
4 with admirable ſpirit and ala- 
ay: and I beg leave to refer their 
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lordſhips to his ſtatement incloſed, 

for the detail of this gallant action. 

Southampton, off Toulon, June 10. 
SIR, / 

In obedience to the orders I re- 
ceived from you on the Victory's 
2 deck laſt evening, I puſhed 
through the Grand Paſs, hauled up 
under the batteries on the north- 
eaſt end of Porquerolle, with an 
eaſy ſail, in hopes I ſhould be 
taken for a French or neutral fri- 
gate, which I have great reaſon to 
believe ſucceeded, for I got within 
piſtol ſhot of the enemy's ſhip be- 
fore I was diſcovered, and caution - 
ed the captain through a trumpet 
not to make a fruitleſs reſiſtance, 
when he immediately ſnapped his 
piſtol at me, and fired his broad-' 
ſide. At this period, being very 
near the heavy battery of Fort Bre- 
— I laid him inſtantly on 

oard, and lieutenant Lydiard, at 
the head of the boarders, with an 
intrepidity no words can deſcribe, 
entered and carried her in about 
ten minutes, although he met with 


a ſpirited reſiſtance from the captain 


(who fell) and a hundred men un- 
der arms ta receive him. 
ſhort conflict the behaviour of all 
the officers and 1hip's company of 
the Southampton had my full ap- 
probation, and I do not mean to 
take from their merit by ſtating to 


you that the conduct of lieutenant - 


ydiard was above all praife. Af. 
ter laſhing the two ſhips together, 


I found ſome difficulty in getting 


from under the battery, which kep 
up a very heavy fire, and was no 
able to return through the Grand 
Paſs before half pait one o'clock 
this morning, with the L'Utilite 
corvette of 24 guns, French fix 
penny commanded by citizen 
rancois Veza, and 136 men, ſeve- 
ral of whom eſcaped on ſhore in 
the launch, Iam happy to inform 
you 
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you that T only loſt one man, Wil- 


Ham Oirton, marine, who was kill- 


ed by a piſtol ſhot near me on the 
quarter deck. From the beſt in- 
lormation I can obtain, the enemy 
had killed and wounded 25. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. Macnamara,. 

3. This day came on in the court 
of King's bench, an action brought 
by the proprietors of the Telegraph 
againſt the proprietors of the Morn- 
ing Poſt, The action was founded 
on the remarkable forgery of the 
L'Eclair (a French newſpaper) of 
the 10th of February laſt, contain- 
ing the pretended articles of a new 
armiſtice, and the preliminaries of 
a treaty of peace between the em- 
peror of Germany and the French 
re public.— The declaration ſtated, 
that the forgery was made by the 
proprietors of the Morning Poſt, 
who had conſpired to ſend it to the 
Telegraph, to diſcredit the charac- 
ter of that paper. _ 

The fact being proved in evi- 
dence, the jury, after a few minutes 
_ conſultation, found a verdi& for 
the plaintiffs—damages 1001. 

Lord Kenyon gave to the proſe. 
cutors much credit for the preſent 
action, and deſired it to be under- 
ſtood as his opinion, that a criminal 
proſecution would lie againſt the 
perſons concerned in the foryery. 

4. An action was brought by Mr. 
Goldſmidt againſt Mr. Dickinſon, 
for falſely charging the plaintiff 
with having promiſcd to defray the 
expences of printing the forged 
L'Eclair mentioned in the preced- 
Ing article, with a malicious inten- 
tion to injure the plaintiff in his re- 
butation, and to effect his ruin. He 
Fai his damages at 20,000l. and 
e”idence on both ſides being heard, 
the jury brought in a verditt for the 
plaintiff damages 1, fool. 

5. On Friday, came on to be 


e 


ch I 
tried before lord Kenyon, an π⁹.l; en 
mation, filed by the attorney... cout 
ral, againſt Daniel Iſaac Eaton, fr read 
publiſhing a ſcandalous and wah. — 
cious libel, called the Politica pl 
Dictionary,“ in which certain .be 
planations were given of cri unn 
words, and, among others, a crown al 


was defined to be a bauble, which the 


the people gave a million a vear to We) 
ſupport. 4 A king—from the $4. nh 
on word koning, meant cunnias pri 


and craft, and would ſoon be i; 


diſrepute in this country.” « a 
niggard—a king who had defraud:d . 
m 


his ſubjects of nine millions of mo. 
ney.” 4 Oh! Mr. Guelph, when of 
will you go when you die?” &, ſe! 
By theſe the defendant had endes. ſp 
voured to «cauſe it to be believed, 
that our ſovereign lord the king bed 
oppreſſed his ſubjects, and detraud- 
ed them of nine millions of money, 
The information further charged 
the defendant with ſaying, in tte 
ſame book, that a guillotine vis 
neceſſary to be employed in th 
country, as a merciful mode o! de- 
ſtroying kings and queens, becavie 
their heads might be cut off wit! 
leſs pain by that machine than by 
an axe, 

The attorney-general explaint 
to the jury the ſeveral charges t. 
ed in the information. He ders 
them to read the whole book, 40. 
they would find every paſſage 1 |: 
equally libellous with thoſe alead) 
read to them; they would find in 
the groſſeſt attack againſt religion, 
which was defined to be—* a [i- 
perſtition invented by the arc 
biſhop of hell, in order to deceiv© 
and oppreſs the people,” &c. No 
bility was there declared to be- 3 
titled order of men, ſo called from 
their hereditary profligacy,” Kc. 
« Nefaſti Dies — Modern days, 1 
which it was not allowed to adm. 


nifter juſtice; this was the mn 
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en lord Kenyon preſided in the 

— of king's-bench.“ Upon 
reading this paſſage, the attorney - 
eneral paid many handſome com- 
pliments to the noble judge on the 
bench, who was the object of this 
unmerited abuſe. He then declar- 
el the whole book was alogether 
the moſt ſcandalous and inflamma- 
tory libel that ever was publiſhed, 
35 well as the groſſeſt attack upon 
private worth, 

After Mr. Vaughan had ſpoken 
for the defendant, and the attorney- 
general in reply, lord Kenyon ſum- 
med up the evidence, in the courſe 
of which he deſired the jury uot to 
regard that part of the libel that re- 
ſpeed himſelf, —The jury found 
the defendant guilty, _ 

6. This day, was tried another 
information againſt Daniel Iſaac 
Eaton, for-publiſhing a book, call- 
ed « A Summary of the Duties of 
Citizenſhip,” written for the uſe of 
the correſponding ſociety of Lon- 
don. It ſtated a variety of remarks 
upon the regal power, the military, 
clergy, and law, which we deem it 
improper to recapitulate. 

The attorney-general obſerved, 
there would 'be an end of govern- 
ment, and the laws by which ſo- 
ciety was bound together, if he did 
not offer publications of ſo dange- 
rous and pernicious a nature to the 
conſideration of a jury. He faid 
he ſhould produce the ſame kind of 
evidence of the publication of the 
book which he had lately offered, 
and which had always been deemed 
ſufficient. 

Two witneſſes depoſed as to pur- 
chaſing the book at the defendant's 
_ in Newgate-ſtreet, of his 
wife. 

Mr. Vaughan argued againſt re- 
ceiving ſach flight evidence of the 

ublication. He inſiſted that Mr, 

ton knyw nothing of the book 


being fold at his houſe; that he was 
abſent when it was fold, and kad 
previouſly givenorders that it ſhould 
not be fold. He called two or 
three witnelles, for the purpoſe of 
proving that fact, but their evi- 
dence by no means ſeemed to ſatis- 
fy either the court or the jury. 

The attorney-general replied, and 
lord Kenyon addreſſed the jury, re- 
marking the miſapplication of the 
law, as laid down by the defend- 
ant's counſel to the court for their 
conſideration. 

The jury found the defendant— 
guilty, | 

Joſeph Burks, bookſeller, in Sun- 
ſtreet, Biſhopſyate-ſtreet, was found 
guilty of publiſhing the ſame pam- 
phlet. | 

12. On Saturday Jaſt, at the aſ- 
fizes at Wincheſter, an action was 
brought by fir Hyde Parker, againſt 
major Hugh Baillie, for crim. con. 
with the lady of the former. The 
defendant allowed judgment to go 
by default, and the damages allow- 
ed were 300ol. 

23. The London Gazette of this 
evening contains the following ex- 
tract of a letter from captain Trol- 


lope, of his majeſty's ſhip the Glat- 


ton, to vice admiral Macbride, 
commanding lis majeſty's ſhips and 
veſſels in Yarmouth Roads, dated 
the 21ſt inſtant. - 


I beg leave to inform you, that, 


in purſuance of your orders, I ſail- 
ed in his majeſty's ſhip Glatton on 
the 15th of July from Yarmouth 
Roads, in order to join captain Sa- 
vage and a ſquadron under his 
command: and on the 16th, at one 
P. M. we obſerved a ſquadron a- 
bout four or five leagues off Hel- 
voet. Owing to light winds and 
calms it was ſeven P. M. before we 
were near enough to difcover the 
ſquadron to conſiſt of fix frigates, 
once of which, the commodore's 
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ſhip, appeared to mount near 50 
guns; two others appeared about 
36 guns, remarkably fine long fri- 
gates; and the other three ſmaller, 
and which mount about twenty- 
eight guns each, There were alſo a 
very fine brig and cutter with them. 
We ſoon ſufpeted, from their ſig- 
nals, and their not anſwering our 
private ſignals, that they were ene- 
mies, and immediately cleared for 
action, and bore down to them. 


From their manceuvring it was ten 


at night before we got cloſe along- 
fide the third ſhip in the enemy's 
line, which, from her ſize, we ſup- 
poſed to be the commodore; when, 
after hailing her, and finding them 
to be a French ſquadron, I ordered 
him to ſtrike his colours, which he 
returned with'a broadfide, and, I 
believe, was well repaid by one 
from the Glatton within twenty 
yards; after which the action be- 
came general with the enemy's ſqua- 
dron, the two headmoſt of which 
had tacked, and one of the largeſt 
had placed herſelf alongſide, and 
another on our weather bow, and 
the ſternmoſt had placed themſelves 
on our lee quarter- and ſtern: in 
this manner we were engaged on 
both fides for a few minutes, with 
our yard arms nearly touching thoſe 
of the enemy on each fide; but I 
am happy to acquaint you, that in 
leſs than twenty minutes the weight 
of our fire had beat them off on all 
fides; but when we attempted to 
follow them, we, much to our re- 
gret, found it impoſſible. I have 
no doubt, from the apparent con- 
fuſion the enemy were in, we ſhould 
have a deciſive victory, but 


ren 
unfortunately, in attempting to 
wear, we found every part of our 
running rigging totally cut to pieces, 
and the major part of our ſtanding 
rigging; every ſtay, except the 
mizen, 98 cut or badly wound- 
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ed, and our maſts and yards cong. 
derably damaged. In this ſituation, 
although every officer and man ex. 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt the 
whole night, it was ſeven in the 
morning before the ſhip was in to. 
lerable order to renew the action. 
The enemy, who appeared in the 
morning in a cloſe line, ſeemed to 
have ſuffered very little in their rig. 
ging, although I am certain they 
muſt have received much damage 
in their hulls, at which the whole 
of our fire was directed. As they 
did not chooſe to come near us 
again, although they muſt plainly 
have ſeen our diſabled ſtate, but 
made the beſt of their way for 
Fluſhing, we followed them 23 
cloſe as we could till the 15th at 
nine A. M. when they were within 
three leagues of that port, with the 
hopes of meeting with ſome aſliſt. 
ance to enable me to deſtroy them; 
but it coming on to blow hard at 
weſt, in the diſabled ſtare the ſhip 
was in, we were forced to haul off 
the ſhore; but although we were 
not able to take any of them, I 
truſt you will think the officers and 
men whom I have the honour to 
command in the Glatton, to whom 
I have reaſon to give every merit 
for their ſteady, gallant, and cool 
behaviour in the attack, have done 
their utmoſt, and alſo ſome good, in 
driving ſo very ſuperior a force into 
port to refit, that might have done 
very conſiderable damage to our 
trade had they got to ſea. I cannot 
conclude this without recommend- 
ing to your notice, in the ſtronge 
manner, lieutenant Robert Wil 
liams, my firſt - lieutenant, who 
gave me every aſſiſtance in his 
wer on the upper deck; as alſo 
ieutenant Schomberg, ſecond lieu- 
tenant, and lieutenant Pringle, thir 4 
lieutenant, who commanded on th 
lower deck; and alſo captain 
TOE, Strangewaysy 
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Strangeways, of the marines, who, 
lam very ſorry to acquaint you, 
has received a bad wound from a 
muſquet ball in his thigh, which is 
not extracted yet, who after he had 
received it, and had a tourniquet 
on, inſiſted on coming on deck to 
his quarters again, where he re- 
mained, encouraging his men, till 
be was faint with the loſs of blood, 
and I was under the neceſlity of or- 
&ring him to be carried down a- 
pin; and all the warrant officers 
ad petty officers and ſhip's com- 
pany behaved as Engliſh failors al- 
ways do on ſuch occaſions. And 
lam particularly happy in acquaint- 
ng you, that I have not loſt one 
lle in ſo warm an action, and 
any one wounded beſides captain 
Strangeways, viz. William Hall, 
the corporal of marines, who alſo 
received a muſquet ball through his 
tbigh bone; the ball paſſed out on 
the oppoſite fide. Our ſmall loſs 
cn only be attributed to their fir- 
lg totally at our rigging to diſable 
s,1n which they too well ſucceed- 
ei; and his majeſty's ſhip Glatton 
ing unfit to keep the ſea from the 
mage ſhe has received in her 
maſts, yards, and rigging, I have 
tought fit, for the good of his ma- 
xlty's ſervice, to come to Yarmouth 
ads to refit, 

16. At Reading aſſizes, an indict- 
nent was preferred againſt a mo- 
ter and her ſon, a child about ten 
eus of age, which may prove a 
Weful leſſon to thoſe parents who 
re ſo wicked and inconfiderate as 
vencourage their children in pil- 
Kring and ſtealing. Stephen Lee, 
lie child, having at different times 
folen money from his fellow ſer- 
mts, carried it to his mother, Ma- 
Lee, who uſed to receive and 

the ſame; but this being at 
it diſcovered, the child was in- 
— By ſtealing two guineas, half 
90. . 


a crown, and a ſhilling, from Tho- 
mas Allen, one of his fellow-ſer- 
vants, and which he carried to his 
mother; he was found guilty; but 
the lord chief baron, who tried him, 
with his uſual humanity and dif- 
cernment, .being convinced a child 
of ſuch tender years was more to be 
pitied than ſeverely puniſhed, ſen- 
tenced him to fix months imprifon- 
ment : but the mother, who was at 
the ſame time indicted for encou- 
raging, aiding, and abetting her ſon 
in the robbery, being found guilt 
(as a puniſhment for a crime of ſo 
deep a dye as that of training up 
her child in ſuch vile practices, and 
which in all probability would at 
laſt bring him to the gallows, and 
as a warning to other parents) after 
many pointed obſervations on ſo 
unnatural an offence, was ordered 
to be tranſported for ſeven years. 

28. At Warwick aflizes, John 
Gale Jones, John Binns, and Fran- 
cis Bathurſt, who had been appre- 
hended at Birmingham for ſeditious 
9 were brought to trial. 
They were ſeverallv indicted far 
uttering ſeditious words. Jones and 
Binns, declaring they were not 
ready to take their trial, traverſed 
their indictment. Bathurſt declar- 
ed, that he was ready to take his 
trial immediately; but Mr. Percis 
val, counſel for the crown, declar- 
ed it would be impoſſible to pro- 
ceed on his trial with ſafety, on ac- 
count of the abſence of a material 
witneſs; and Mr. White, ſolicitor 
for the crown, producing, three 
writs of certiorarl, to remove the 
ſeveral indictinents into tue court 
of king's bench, the priſoners were 
reſpectively diſcharged on giving 
bail for their appearance. 


30. At the aſſizes at Guildford, 
came on the trial of "Theophilus 


Bridges, of Temple. ſtreet, Proſpect- 
place, St, Georye's-fictds, for the 
= T0 wilful 
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wilful murder of Elizabeth Monk. 
Mr. Garrow ſtated, that the pri- 
ſoner followed the buſineſs of an 
army button-maker; and that he 
had taken as apprentices ſeven girls 
from the guardians of the Aſylum ; 
that he kept them at work, in a 
cloſe apartment, from four in the 
morning to eight, and ſometimes 
ten in the evening ; that any inabi- 
lity or negle& was puniſhed, not 
only with beating ſeverely, but a 
deprivation of their uſual allowance 
at meals, which at beſt were but 
ſcanty, having a little meat on Sun- 
'days only; that the deceaſed was 
of a delicate conſtitution, and un- 
able to do the ſame portion of 


work as the other 1 a8 f torn 


frequently cauſed her to be ſeverely 
beaten; that on the 7th of January 
1795, the priſoner beat the deceaſed 
ſeverely, and, after flriking her 
'down, kicked her in the fide; that 
notwithſtanding the injury ſhe had 
ſuſtained, ſhe endeavoured to con- 
tinue her work until bed time, but 
complained to the girl who ſlept 
with her, that her ſide was ſo very 

ainful, ſhe could not fit up, nor 
bear it; but ſuch was the experi- 
ence they bad of his cruel diſpoſi- 
tion, they durſt not utter a com- 
plaint in his hearing; that ſhe con- 
tinued endeavouring to work until 
the 15th of that month, when, be- 
ing ſo affected with the pain in her 
fide, as to be utterly unable to fir at 
her work, the prifoner again beat 
her, and, particularly, took her by 


the arms, and beat her head againſt 


the pump; that, ſoon after, ſhe was 


put to bed, and was found dead in 


the morning; that, to conceal his 


guilt, the priſoner ſent for a ſur- 


geon to the deceaſed; but previ- 


oufly to his obtaining a ſight of her, 


informed him, by his wife (Mrs. 
Bridges) “ that the girl had been 


long in a conſumption, which was 


7 


due effect, that perſons like the ht 


ble foundations as apprentices 0 


Wit 


now got very bad; and that ſue 
was very much troubled with a pain 
in her fide conſtantly :” that the 
ſurgeon, on viewing the girl, ſay 
her ſo much emaciated by her dif. 
order (as he was led to ſuppoſe, by 
Mrs. Bridges' account) and being 
of opinion that it was not in the 
power of medical aid to fave her— 
told her miſtreſs ſo, and left her; 
that the priſoner ſome days aſter. 
ward, ſent for an undertaker, and 
had her buried: that one of the 
girls having communicated to her 

tends the circumſtance, it was 
communicated to the guardians of 
the Aſylum, who inſtituted the pre- 
ſent proſecution. Mr. Saumarez, 
the ſurgeon, who ſaw the deceaſed, 
could not ſpeak deciſively on the 
ſubject, not having (on account of 
the artful information he received 
from Mrs. Bridges) examined the 
patient any further than to feel her 
pulſe. The undertaker had ob- 
ſerved her back and ſhoulders to 
be very much bruiſed; and one 
place, in particular, appeared as if 
ſhe had had a bliſter recently ap- 
plied to her back. 

The evidence being cloſed, lord 
Kenyon thus ſpoke : „Gentlemen 
of the jury, the evidence of the ſur- 
geon and -undertaker renders the 
caſe ſo very doubtful, that I do not 
ſee how we can proceed any fur- 
ther, as the law requires proof that 
ſome actual violence infficted by 
the priſoner, was the cauſe of the 
girl's death. It happens unfortu- 
nately, that the diſtance of time 
ſince it happened renders it impot- 
fible to obtain ſuch information & 
the law requires. 

« Now I am on this ſubjcR, | 
will ſay, and I hope it will have 18 
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{elves as taſk- maſters, they muſt+ 
conſider that the kindneſs as well as 
the authority of a parent is trans- 
ferred to them; and wen Dey take 
upon themſelves to exerciſe the au- 
thority of correction as a maſter, 
et them remember they owe alſo the 


kindneſs of a parent.”-— His lord- 


ſhip concluded with ſome very 
handſome compliments to the guar- 
dians for their cortluct in the pre- 
ſent proſecution. - 7 

The jury immediately returned a 
rerdict — not guilty. | 

The grand jury were not dif. 
charged : Mr. Garrow-moved that 
he remain in cuſtody 7 a bill was 
then- preferred gar him for a 
rape, which was found a true bill: 
the counſel not being prepared, he 
was ordered to remain in cuſtody 
till the next aſlizes, then to take his 
trial, 


AUGUST. 
3. Mr. Banks has finiſhed a very 


fine model of marquis Cornwallis, , 


for the parpoſe of making a ſtatue 
in marble, which is to be ſent to 
Madras, and placed in a conſpicu- 


ous ſtation, as a mark of the grati- 


tude of the Eaſt India company, for 
tie military ſervices of the gallant 
veteran. The figure appears in 
parliamentary robes. Ou the pe- 
(eſtal there is to be a baſſo relievo, 
expreſſing the ſurrender of the ſons 
of Tippoo to the Britiſh hero. The 
gure is well con-eived, and the at- 
titude is heroic, without affectation. 
The likeneſs is the moſt exact of 
ar that have been made of the eſti- 
mable original. 

This artiſt is alſo employed on 
in urn, which is to be erected in 
donour of the late colonel Kyd, in 
Calcutta. Colonel Kyd was an a- 
miable and intelligent character. He 


vas diſtinguiſhed for botanical re- 


roof 9 


ſearches; and India is indebted to 
him for many valuable plants, which 
he brought from various quarters; 
and, which, are now in | e mo 
flouriſhing ſtate in Calcutta, and 
its vicinity. 6 See 
Bath, Aug. 3. Friday laſt an a- 
larming accident happened at the 
coal - pits at Highgrove, near Timſ- 
bury, in this county, owing to the 
forgetfulneſs of à boy leaving a 
lighted candle againſt orte of the 
timber-props placed to ſypport'the 
tf the pits. This taking fire, 
communicated to a large quanti 
of coal near it that was ready for 
landing; this communicated to the 
other timbers, and in a ſhort time 
the whole pit was on fire at leaſt 
forty loads of wood were ſuppoſed 
to be in the pit. Sunday, three 
men went down anather pit that 
had a communication with that on 


9 9 


fire, but the air - ſhaft Enz 


ſtopt, the foul air, being ſtagnated 


by the ſmoak, immediately ſuffo- 


cated them; by the greateſt exer- 
tions, two were drawn up, one to- 
tally dead, and the other apparently 
ſo; by the aſſiduity, however, of a 
ſurgeon, he was brought to life, 
but there are little hopes of his re- 


covery: the others are totally loſt. 


They have both left wives and 
children. The fire is ſtill extend- 
ing through the works, and it is 
feared will communicate to other 
pits near it.. The damage already 
done. amounts to many thouſand 
pounds, beſide the loſs of working 
the coals, as the fire ſtill continues, 
and it will be ſome months before 
the pits will be able to work again. 
4. At Stafford aſſizes an extraor- 
dinary incident took place: one of 
the priſoners (William Cotterell) 
was indicted for a burglary and 
robbery in the houſe of Mr. For- 
man-of Handſworth, to which he 
pleaded guilty ; nor could he be 
j 3 perſuaded 
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perſuaded to offer any plea, until 
the judge threatened, in cafe he 
perſiſted, to order him for ſpeedy 
execution. He then way not 
guilty, and his trial proceeded. 
IR ſuffictent evidence not 
appearing to convict him, he was 
of courſe (though very unexpect- 
edly) acquitted. - 
13. David Downie, who was 
Tentenced to ſuffer with Watt at 
Edinburgh, for high treaſon, has 
arrived ſafe at New York with his 
family, in the Amſterdam packet, 
from Greenock. 

20. Thurſday ſe'nnight, was ex- 
ecuted on Bodmin common, pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence at the laſt 
ſummer aſſizes, John Hoſkin, tin- 
ner, for being principal in a riot, 
and bearing and taking from Sa- 
muel Phillips, miller, a quantity of 
wheat. At the place of execution 
he harangued the ſpectators for a 
conſiderable time, with the moſt 
unaffected calmnefs, adjuſted the 
rope (to uſe his own expreſſion) 
that it might put him out of pain 
the ſooner, ſung a hymn with the 
cap drawn over his eyes, and to 
the laſt moment perſiſted that he 
never ſtruck the man, nor ſaw an 
of the corn. | 

| Great Yarmouth, Aug. 20. Yeſter- 


day a riot took place here, at a 


lecture delivered by Mr. Thelwall, 
on a ſubje&t from Roman hiſtory. 
About eight o'clock a pretty nu- 
merous company were aſſembled 
at the room appointed for the pur. 
poſe of delivering the lectures, when 
a number of perſons, ' ſuppofed 
to be from the ſhips of war riding 
in the roads, burſt into the room, 
armed with cutlaſſes and bludgeons, 
attacked and diſperſed the com- 
pany. The lecturer himſelf made 
a narrow eſcape. We are ſorry to 


hear that ſeveral perſons who were 
preſent have been ſeriouſſy hurt. 


* 
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appeared in evidence fo criminate 


Yates, who was unfortunately ſhot 


to venture at any time out 0! hi 


ing locked out by miſs Jones, * 


(Auguf, 
Such is the firſt account we hart 
heard of the buſineſs: we truſt thy Mi tha 
the magiſtrates will take proper iſo: 
meaſure to inveſtigate the circum. in 
ſtances, and bring to juſtice the ay. MY as: 
thors of the riot. | per 


23. This morning, a you 
Whale came up the river as far a. 


Rotherhithe, and was killed nest per 
Execution Dock, after having over. en 
ſet two boats. It meaſured nine. Wipe! 
teen feet in length. nal 

24. On Sunday morning, a duel iv" 
was fought in Hyde-park, between WW * 
Mr. Pride and Mr. Carpenter, tuo an 
American gentlemen, in wich the Wl to 
latter received a ſhot, which ter. ! 
minated in his death, on Tueſday, ho 
at Richardſon's hotel, in Covent- | 
— to which the body hd 

en removed. The duel originat. cee 
ed on Saturday evening, at the (ail 
hotel, in a diſpute on the ſubject off 


American politics. The corone e 
inqueſt brought in their verdid, 
wilful murder againſt a perſon, or 
perſons unknown; nothing having 


Mr. Pride, or any one individual in 
particular. 

28. Yeſterday the coroner's in 
queſt ſat on the body of Mr. Thomas 


on Monday, the 22d, at his houls 
4n Pimlico. 

Mary Thompſon, a girl, wh 
lived ſervant with the decea ed and 
his wife, depoſed, that they had re 
moved from their late reſidence ! 
Panton- ſtreet, and come to relic 
wholly at No. , Stafford-place,! 
which houfe, miſs Elizabeth Jones 
who had ſome pretenſions t» the 
houſe, as having been left her bd) 
the late Mr. Yates, uncle to the de 
ceaſed,” reſided. The witne!is de 
- poſed, that Mr. Yates did not cart 


*houſe to the ſtreet, for fear of be 
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that he therefore occaſionally uſed 
u amuſe himſelf with his children 
in the garden; that, about a week 
1-0, Mr. Beard, a proctor, ſent a 

-rſon of the name of John Sel- 
lers, to the houſe, for the purpoſe, 
zs was alleged, of protecting the 
rerſon of miſs Jones from vio- 
lace; and, on SundayAaſt, another 

ſon came to the houſe, of the 
ume of Footner, a — 
who was an acquaintance of Mr. 
ſellers ; they dined with miſs Jones, 
ad Footner ſtaid all night in the 
touſe, under the pretence that the 
bark - gate was ſhut, and he could 
not get through. 

The next morning, about the 
uſual hour of breakfaſt, the de- 
caſed had gone to lie down upon 
the bed, and miſs Jones mithng 
tim, and ſuppoſing he was gone 
out, went down and locked the 
doors, and declared that no perſon 
ſhould come in, but that thoſe who 
vere in might go out. Mrs. Yates, 
u the mean time, fent the witneſs 
out to purchaſe ſome articles, and 
dere was a good deal of alterca- 
don about admitting her again. 
Mr. Yates, the deceaſed, ſoon after 
ame down ; Mrs. Yates weut out 
n a hackney coach, leaving the 
deceaſed in the houſe. About half 
palt four in the afternoon, Sellers, 
mils Jones, and Footner, dined to- 
gether; and the deceaſed, after his 
inner, took a walk in the gar- 


(en. 


be witneſs was, at this time, 
in the back kitchen; ſhe diſtinctly 
tead miſs Jones and Footner ſhut 


the doors that led from the paſſage 
o the yard, and from the yard to 


tle garden. The deceaſed diſco- 
ring their intention, endeavour- 
« to prevent them; but not being 
le, he went to the kitchen win- 


tw, which he deſired the witueſ: 


* 


to lift up; ſhe did fo, and he en- 
deavoured to force hiniſelf between 
the bars, but without effect, being 
a very luſty man. Sellers then came 
into the back kitchen, with a piſtol 
in his right hand, and told the de- 
ceaſed he muſt not come in. The 
deceaſed endeavoured to draw him- 
ſelf back. The witneſs cried out 
to Sellers, For God's fake, don't 
ſhoot—for God's ſake, don't kill 
him.“ She ſaw him put his thumb 
upon his piſtol to cock it; the de 
ceaſed ſtretched forth his hand as 
far as he could, endeavouring to 
turn the piſtol away, when Sellers 
immediately fired it off, and the 
ball ſtruck the deceaſed in the 
breaſt ; who immediately exclaim- 
ed, I am wounded, put his hand 
to the place, ran toward the garden, 
and fell down. The witneſs then 
ruſhed to the front kitchen, not- 
withſtanding the endeavours of Sel- 
lers to prevent her, and got out of 
the wipdow into the area. The 
report of, the piſtol, and her cries, 
ſoon brought a number of people 
about, who lifted her over the 
rails. Sellers, in the interim, open- 
ed the ſtreet door, when the wit- 
neſs ſaid, that was the man who 
ſhot her maſter, and he was direct- 
ly ſecured. Mr. Cruikſhank and 


Mr. Brown, ſurgeons, were next 


examined with reſpect to the 


wound; and Robert Jaggett and 
Henry Clapton, as to what paſſed 
when Sellers was apprehended 
and brought into the preſence 
of the wounded gentleman, A 
perſon, who lived the next docg, 
depoſed, that when Sellers was ap- 
E by Jaggett and Clapton, 

e went with bim into the garden, 
when he fell on his knee, and atked 
the deceaſed to forgive him, for 
that he did not intend it; to which 
the deceaſed made no reply, but 
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only obſerved to the perſons about 
him that he was the man who did it. 

The coroner informed the jury, 
that they were to judge whether the 


parties were all participant in the 


murder, and knew it was to take 
place, or could have prevented it, 
and did not; in either caſe they 
were equally culpable, and alike 
puniſhable-by the laws of the coun- 
try. If they were ſatisfied, from 
the conduct of the parties during 
the whole of the day, that they 
acted in concert; it was quite ſuf- 
ficient to implicate them in the 
guilt of the party who actually did 
commit the murder which had been 
ſo unequivocally proved. 


The jury conſulted about ten 


minutes, and returned a verdict of 
wilful murder againſt John Sellers, 
Elizabeth Jones, and Richard Foot- 
ner. 


Sept. 16. This day, John Sel- 
lers, Elizabeth Jones, and Richard 
Footner, were tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, for the wilful murder of 
Thomas Yates. The queſtion on 
which the whole trial turned, with 
reſpect to Sellers, was, whether he 
fired the piſtol maliciouſly or acci- 
dentally. After a long trial, the jury 
brought in their verdict John 
Sellers, not guilty of murder, but 
guilty of manſlaughter, Elizabeth 
Jones and Richard Footner— Not 
Guilty. 

The principal points which af- 
fected the verdicts will appear from 
the following charge to the jury 
delivered by baron Rooke. | 

Gentlemen of the jury, 

This is an indictment againſt 
the three priſoners, John Sellers, 
Elizabeth Jones, and Richard Foot- 
ner; and the indictment ſtates, that 
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September, 


John Sellers has murdered Thomas 
Yates, by ſhooting him with 2 
piſtol ; and that Elizabeth Jones ang 
Richard Footner were prelent, aid. 
ing and abetting at that murder, 
The queſtion for you to try, there. 
fore, will be, whether Sellers i 


guilty of having wilfully ſhot 


Thomas Yates, and whether Eliza. 
beth Jones and Richard Footner 
were, at the time of committing 
the murder, at the time of the kill. 
ing, either actually, or by any 
rule of law, conſtructively preſent 
when he was ſo killed? In order 
to clear this caſe of any doubt in 
point of law, I ſhall firſt ſtate to 
you what I take the law of the 
caſe to be, and then you will be 
better enabled to apply the facts to 
that law. I take it to be clear, 
that whoever had the title to this 


- houſe, Mr. Yates, at this time, hav- 


ing been in the real joint poſſeſhon, 
or . poſſeſſion by himſelt, 
and his ſervant being there (to lay 
nothing of the wife) if he took 2 
walk in the garden, and they 
thought proper to bolt him out, it 
he attempted, by any force ot 
breaking the windows, to get 11 
again, he was juſtifiable in fo do- 
ing; and if any perſon has wan- 
tonly ſhot him in that attenipt, be 
is guilty of murder. That law 1 
have not a doubt about ; that Mr. 
Yates. himſelf had a right to come 
in—he had never quitted the whole 
premiſes—was gone out to walk 
in the garden, and had (from be. 
ing in what ſome of the witneſſes 
call, a joint poſſeſſion, and others 
ſpeak of, as a permiſſive poſſeſſion) 
a right to come into the hole 
again when his ſervant aſſiſted lum; 
and if Sellers wilfully ſhot at him, 
he is guilty of murder. That 1 
the principal point, and if you 


ſhould think that Sellers has * 


1796] 
an act, which either amounts to 
murder or manſlaughter, then you 
will have to conſider whether Jones 
or Footner were abetting Sellers at 
the time he committed the fact. 
Now this I ſhould hold to be abet- 
ny ting, that if they ſaw Mr. Yates 
coming into the houſe, and told 
Sellers to go down with a loaded 
piſtol and ſhoot him, and faid, 
don't let him come in, they (being 
ng in the houſe, and telling him to do 
l that) would be guilty as abettors, 
and wonld have a ſufficient con- 
ſructive preſence to warrant their 
being found guilty upon the alle- 
cations of this indictment. This 
tate only as general law: it will 
de neceſſary for you now to attend 
to the facts, as the witneſſes have 
proved them, and then it will be 
for you to ſee whether this piſtol 
wa fired wilfully or accidentally : 
if wilfully, it is murder; if acciden- 
tally, it is manſlaughter ; and then 
I vou will have to pronounce how far 
ſones and Footner have been abet- 
tors in the killing. 
[Here the learned judge ſummed 
up the evidence on both fides]. 
This is the whole of the evidence 
on the one fide and on the other, 
and now to apply that evidence to 
the caſes of the different perſons ; 
Elizabeth Jones and Richard Foot- 
ner are charged then with being 
preſent, and aiding and abetting 
Kellers at the time he fired off this 
piſtol, There is no direct evidence 
of their being preſent, of their hav- 
ns counſelled him, or having had 
ny thing to do with him. On the 
contrary, there is very ſtrong evi- 
lence in favour of both of them. 


* .* 7 * * 
There is evidence in favour of 


Janes, that at the very firſt ſight of 
tie piſtols ſhe ſaid ſhe wauld rather 
{ave the houſe than they ſhould be 
ere; and that it was not till her 
worney and Sellers had interpoſed, 
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and aſſured her that ſhe need not 
be alarmed, that ſhe would conſent 
to the piſtols being ſuffered to ſtay: 
after that, it ſeems miſs Jones and 
Footner expected that there would 
be perſons come on the part of 
Mr. Yates into the houſe on Mon- 
day, and thought it neceſſary, to- 
gether with Sellers, to keep thoſe 
perſons out, to prevent Mr. Yates 
from turning the tables upon them 
and turning them out; and, they 
for that purpoſe, locked all the 
doors withSellers's aſſiſtance, There 
is no poſitive evidence as to what 


they did at the time Mr. Yates was 


endeavouring to get into the houſe, 
there being no poſitive evidence of 
that ſort, and the ſtory told by M 
Thompſon not being that whic 
warrants us in forming a rigid pre- 
judice againſt miſs Jones and Foot. 
ner, it appears but juſtice for us to 
ſay that they ſpeak the truth in their 
defence, when they ſay, they did 
not know the piſtols were loaded ;? 
and Footner, that he knew no- 
thing of the matter till he heard the 
piſtol fired.” If you are of that 
opinion you cannot conclude that 
they were preſent either by legal 
conſtruction, or actually at the 
time the piſtol was fired ; and, 
therefore, as to them, it ſeems you 
will have very good ground to ac- 
quit them as being acceſſaries, aid- 
ing and abetting in this act of 
ſhooting; and I think it beſt to 
diſpoſe of them firſl, becauſe then 
it will leave Sellers's caſe to be con- 
ſidered wholly by itſelf, ſubject to 
your judgment. I think you will 
do no injuſtice to your country, but 
rather juſtice, if you acquit Jones 
and Footner of — acceſſaries; 


there is hardly evidence to draw a 
concluſion that muſt affect their 
lives, if they are found guilty. 
Then, as to Sellers, the great point 
is, whether this piſtol went off by 
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accident or defign ; he had no pre- 
vious malice againſt the deceaſed 
moſt clearly; he knew nothing of 
the deceaſed till he was invited into 
the houſe of Mr. Yates and miſs 
_ by the recommendation of 

r. Beard and Mr, Biggs; and 
when he came into the houſe he 
tells you, that Mr. Yates behaved 
with a great degree of violence, and 
he was adviſed by thoſe to whom 
he thought proper to refer, to have 

iſtols for his defence. So far then 
t ſeems theſe arms were brought 
into the houſe to protect this man 
and miſs Jones, againſt any vio- 
lence that Mr. Yates (whoſe tem- 
per was violent) might ute againſt 
them; and that the piſtols were 
brought in for that purpoſe; but the 

iſtolsare brought in unloaded. Sel- 
— therefore, at ſome time or other 
(and we are not informed when) muſt 
have loaded them. One of them 
is loaded at this hour; and he ac- 
knowledged it was loaded with ball; 
he knew therefore at the time he 
took that piſtol up, that it was 
loaded with ball. e have no evi- 
dence to contradict him, as to his 
taking this piſtol up upon the im- 
pulſe of the mon ent; but when a 
man takes up ſo dreadful a weapon 
as that upon the impulſe of the mo- 
ment, without a provocation, it 
will not juſtify him in any impro- 
per uſe he may make of that piſtol. 
He knew it was loaded, and he 
took it up upon the impulſe of the 
moment, becanſe he underſtood 
Mr. Yates was forcing his way into 
the houſe. He was adviſed, and 


they all agreed, if they could get 
Mr. Yates into the garden they 
would keep him there till the law- 
yers of both parties met, which 
was expected in the evening. Mr. 
Yates had clearly a right to come 


into that houſe again, and any per- 
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ſon who ſtopped Mr. Yates fron 
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. . his h 
coming into that houſe was a tel. whe! 
paſſer, for he was only coming ou ſhot 


of the garden; ſome ſayi 


t! ng it was whe 
a joint and others a permit pol. not 
ſeſſion. Well then, this was a for (avs 
of poſſeſſion the attorney had told the 
them in point of policy they were puſl 
to deprive them of; but the attc;. dell 
ney was not ſo wiſe as to adviſe girl 
them not to detain him from that teſt 
poſſeſſion by the means of deadly fro! 
weapons; but he takes up this wes. giv 
pon, and he comes down ſtaits; no tim 


provocation was given to him; be 
fees Mr. Yates in a very helple; 
ſtate, endeavouring to get in at the 
window; he tells Mr. Yates, * he 
mutt not come in.“ Mr, Yates is 
frightened and retreats, and in the 
time of retreating the piſtol goes 
off. It may he ſaid in Sellers“ fa 
vour, that he fired it upon a e. 
treating and not upon an advancing 
man. That circumſtance is in his 
favour. It is ſaid by Mr. Seller, 
that Mr. Yates touched the piſtol, 
and ſo gave the jar; it is poſitively 
ſaid by the girl, that Mr. Yates did 
not touch the piſtol, nor cculd 
touch the piſtol; and the converla- 
tion between Mr, Yates and Sellers 
in the garden, if you believe the 
witneſs, is, that he aſked whether 
they were in the act of a ſcuffle at 
the time the piſtol went off; he 
ſaid * no, no;* but when he aſked 
him if he thought the piſtol was 
fired off maliciouſly, Mr. ates 
ſaid, in that very awful moment, 
« yes, yes.” Whether he would 
conſider the turning aſide a piſtol a 
ſcuffle or not, is for you to turn in 
your own minds. You have heard 
what the girl ſays now, that he put 
forth his hand, and he could not 
touch the piſtol. Upon her depo- 
ſition before the coroner ſhe 1ay5 
this, that Mr. Yates put out ar 


his hands to puſh away the piſtol, 
when it immediately went off and 
hot him; ſhe does not ſay in that, 
whether he touched the piſtol or 
not ; but before the magiſtrate ſhe 
favs Mr. Yates pt his hand toward 
the piſtol to puſh it away, and did 
iſh it a little aſide, and that then 
&llers fired the piſtol off. The 
girl, therefore, has varied in her 
teſtimony before the RO 
from the teſtimony that ſhe has 
given this day; ſhe has ſaid at one 
time that he did touch the piſtol, 
and at another time that he did 
not ; ſhe ſays to-day he did not ; it 
cannot be imputed to any thing 
but error and miſtake in the girl; 
for ſhe has told her ſtory with great 
fimplicitv, but it may be that her 
recolletion is not perfect. Mr. 
Yates has ſaid that he was ſhot ma- 
liciouſly ; on the other hand, Sel- 
lers fays, that Mr. Yates touched 
the piſtol, jarred it in his hand, and 
that was the occaſion of its going 
off, It vou are of opinion that that 
was really the caſe, and that the 
piſtol went off by accident, then I 
think you ought to find Sellers 
puilty of manſlaughter only; if 
you think it went off wilfully, I 
think it is a murder of an atrocious 
nature, There are a few circumſtan- 
ces to be obſerved upon excluſive of 
the act of the pikol itſelf, that 
where a piſtol does go off by acci- 
dent, it 1s natural for a perſon to 
ly immediately, it went off by ac- 
cident ; but he only ſays, he is not 
hurt, he is not hurt, and does not 
tem to be aware that he has done 
ay miſchief, nor does he before 
the deceaſed in the garden ſay it 
was an accident, though he does 
yloto a witneſs afterwards ; he 
does not tell Mr. Yates ſo, he.only 
aks him forgiveneſs ; but the time 
to have obſerved that ſhould have 
een the very inſtant, and that in 
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the hearing of Mary Thompſon ; 
that being the caſe you will take 
that circumitance into your conſi- 
deration and ſee how far it ſhould 
weigh in deciding upon his guilt, 
had not. the girl ſtood contradicted 
by herſelf, upon the circumſtance 
of the piſtol not having been touch- 
ed by Mr. Yates ; ſhe ſays one time 
he did touch the piſtol, at another 
time he did not touch the piftol 
but I muſt obſerve this, that this 
piſtol muſt have been extremely 
careleſsly uſed by Sellers; he muſt 
have cocked it before he went 
down, unleſs he was cocking it at 
the time ; if he carried it down 
cocked at the time, he ought to 
have been very careful not to have 
put that piſtol ſo near Mr. Yates as 
to endanger his life; but that is a 
matter perhaps that will affect the 
degree of guilt as to the puniſh- 
ment, if you find him guilty of 
manſlaughter; then here 1s a cir- 
cumſtance that will lead you to de-— 
cide whether the piſtol was fired 
off accidentally or wilſully. If up- 
on the whole you think it was fired 
off wilfully, you will find Scilers 
guilty of the murder; if, on the 
other hand, you think there is not 
evidence ſufficient to lead you to 
ſay he fired off this piſtol wilfully, 
but accidentally, there being no 
poſitive and direct proof that it was 
fired wilfully, you will find him 
guilty of manſlaughter only; and 
you will remember this, that in a 
doubtful caſe, the character of a 
man ought always to weigh and 
ſtand him in good ſtead; and if a 
man has, during his whole life, as 
was ſtated by ſome of the witneſſes 
ever ſince 1772, for 24 years; ſays 
another-for 20 years ; ſavs another 
he has been uniformly marked for 
his humanity and the mildneſs of 
his diſpoſition ; it is a ſtrong cir- 
cumſtance to weigh in a doubtful 

caſe 
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caſe in the man's fate. You, will 
therefore ſay, under all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, whether you think 
there is evidence ſufficient to be- 
lieve he fired it wilfully ; if you 
think ſo, you will find him guilty 
of.a moſt ſerious murder; if you 
think he fired it accidentally, you 
will find. him guilty of manſlaugh- 
ter, and leſs, than that you cannot 
find him guilty of. COON 


16. A court of common council 


was held, when the lord-mayor ad- 
dreſſed the court on the expediency 
of taking into. immediate confide- 
ration the, preſent gh price of 
bread. He obſerved, that although 
the ſtock of wheat in hand was very 
confiderable, that great quantities 
were ſtill importing; that the harveſt 
had been attended with uncommon 


fine weather, and from univerſal 


report, with abundant crops, yet 
the price of flour was ſtill very 
high, and he conceived difpropor- 
tioned to the price of wheat. He 
ohlerved that the mills in the ſouth- 
ern part of the kingdom, which 
formerly ſupplied the London 
markets with flour, now, through 
the medium of canals, ſent their pro- 
duce to the country markets; again, 
that by the deſtruction by fire of the 
Albion mills, which had ſupplied 
the markets with flour, and which 
. challenged a fair competition with 
other venders of flour, they now 
ceaſed to operate—in ſhort the capi- 
tal now depended on its ſupply of 
flour from a confined body of men, 
whoſe motives might be perfectly 
fair and honourable; but he could 
not reconcile the comparative ſtate- 
ment of the price of wheat and 
flour at different periods with the 
preſent. In the year 1778, the 
price of wheat for 52 Mondays was 
40s, 9d.3—flour was fold at 36s. 
6d.—again in 1787. wheat was 
fold at 41s. 12d, flour at 32s. 
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117d. but on the 15th of Auguſt 
1796, when wheat ſold at 4058. 32d 
flour was returned at 508.; he there. 
fore appealed to the honourable 
court, whether ſome enquiry ought 
not to be immediately made, or 
ſome method adopted to give 
every conſumer of bread a fair op. 
portunity of purchaſing that ne. 
ceſſary commodity at the moſt mo- 
derate price. It had been ſuggeſted 
in another place, and from reſpec. 
table authority, that the erection of 
mills _ benefit the public, and 
thay the baker or private conſumer 
might purchaſe his own corn, and 
have it ground on his own account. 
No doubt every ſociety was bound 
to aſſiſt its members, and promote 
the general benefit; and he con- 
ceived that the corporate body of 
the capital would be highly praiſe. 
worthy in promoting the happineſs 
of their induſtrious poor, and ad- 
opting ſuch means as may beſt 
conduce to ſo deſirable an end. He 
did not charge or criminate any 
ſet of men: his duty led him to 
conſider the general intereſt of this 
. city, and while he thought it 
air and honourable that the man 
of buſineſs ſhould reap the profits 
of his'labour, yet he alſo conceived 
it was an act of juſtice, as well as 
mercy, that''the conſumer ſhould 
enjoy his commodity at a reaſon- 
* pee. 70 3 
eputy Me erfectly ag 

with the lord-muyor and moved, 
That it be referred to a committee 
to take into conſideration the cauſes 
of the preſent high price of flour, 
and to make an immediate report; 
which was ſeconded by Mr. Powell. 
Alderman Pickett compliment- 
ing the lord- mayor for his public 
exertions, ho that the motion 
would convey to the public that it 
originated from on * 4 
roperly conve — 
i oa 7 / mayor; 
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mayor; but it was conceived by 
ke court more proper, that the 
ztunents of the court ſhould be 
made in a ſeparate motion, aud 
win Mr. deputy Merry moved, 
hat the thanks of the court be 
pren to the right hon, the lord- 
mayor; for his extenſive informa- 
ton reſpecting the high price of 
four, which operates ſo much to 
the prejudice of the public,” which 
ws immediately ſeconded by al- 
derman Pickett. 8 


'A committee to be appointed, to 
confiſt of the lord- mayor, court of 
ddermen, and one commoner from 
ach ward, to take into conſidera- 
tion the cauſes of the high price of 
tour, while grain is cheap, and 
o make a ſpecdy return of the beſt 
_ of removing ſo oppreſſive an 
evil,” 

Liverpool, Sept. 17. This morn- 
ing, a little before one o'clock, a 
moſt dreadful fire broke out in a 
large warehouſe, belonging to Mr. 
Hervey, in Cheapſide; which, not- 
wihſtanding every , potlible  exer- 
ton, could not be got under till 
the whole warehouſe, with all its 
uable contents, was conſumed. 
The top part was occupied by Mr. 
Middleton, as a cotton manufac- 
wk * the on broke out; oc- 
cloned, as is ſuppoſed, by the 
Intion of one of he 8 em- 
ployed in the works. In the low- 
er part were eleven thouſand mea- 
ſues of wheat, belonging to meſſts. 
Corrie, Gladſtone, and co. which, 
with a large quantity of hides, rum, 
brandy, and other ſpirits, were 
entirely deſtroyed. About three 
oClock, the front part of the ware- 
bouſe fell into the ſtreet, directly 
upon one of the fire · eugines that 
vas then working, which occaſi- 
oned a ſcene. of horror impoſſible 
to be deſcribed ; three men were 
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cruſhed to pieces on the ſpot; ten 
more were carried to the infirmary 
in a dreadful fituation, two of whom 
died immediately. Two of the de- 
ceaſed were ſoldiers belonging to 
the Tay Fencibles; the others are 
a butcher and two of the peopie 
belonging to the engine. 

17. William Clerk was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Michael 
Conner, a boy of ten years of age, 
by driving over him the New:mar- 
ket mail coach.—It appeared in 
evidence, that on the 16 of Au- 
guſt, the duke of York's birth-day, 
a great concourſe of people hap- 
pened to be aſſembled in Biſliopſ- 
gate-ſtreet, and this mail coach 
came driving up at a furious rate, in 
conſequence of which the boy, 
Michael Conner, was run over, and 
wounded in ſuch a manner, that 
he died. Several witueſſes were 
called to prove that ſufficient warn- 
ing had not been given of the ap- 
proach of the mail coach ; but it 
was not clearly afcertained whether 
the noiſe of the perſons aſſembled 
had not prevented the blowing of. 
the horn from being heard. Seve- 
ral witneſſes proved the general 
good character, ſobriety, and good 
nature of the priſoner. He did not 
know of the accident having taken 
place till he was ten miles out of 
town, and had expreſſed much ſor- 
row upon the occaſion. Mr. Bol- 
ton, coachmaſter, bore teſtimony 
to the priſoner's character, and 
likewiſe ſaid, that the contractors 
for the mail-coaches were obliged 
to reach the place of their deſtina- 
tion in a given time, which made it 
neceſſary to drive with great rapi- 
dity. Similar teſtimony was given 
by other perſons. The jury with- 
drew, and were out of court up- 
ward of two hours. When they 
returned, they pronounced the pri- 
ſoner, not guilty ; but the foreman, 
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in the name of them all, ſaid, they 
thought that any party driving at 
the rate at which this coach was 
driven, would be highly reprehen- 
ſible; they ſubmitted that opinion 
to the learned judge, and wiſhed to 
hear a declaration upon that 2 
from the bench; for it was a ſub- 
jet in which a great part of the 
public was deeply intereſted. Mr. 
baron Thompſon ſaid, it was the 
judgment of the jury to acquit this 
man. He could not make a ſtrong- 
er 'obſervation upon the impro- 
priety of this furious driving than 
had already been made by the jury. 
The priſoner had been very fortu- 
date, indeed, in this acquittal. He 
hoped he would never drive again 
with the ſame fury in the ſtreets. 
He hoped alſo, that this would be 
feſſon to others, by which they 
would be taught to be careful. 
There was no excuſe for ſuch 
driving. The contracts of indi- 
viduals were not to ſet at defiance 
the law of the land; nor were the 
Hves of mankind to be put in dan- 
ger in order to fulfil any contracts, 
He hoped that in future all mail- 
coachmen, as well as others, would 
be cautious how they drive in the 
public ſtreets, The priſoner was 
then diſcharged, 

This day, the ſeffions ended, 
when five capital convicts received 
ſentence of death; 29 were ordered 
to be tranſported beyond the ſeas 
for the term of ſeven years; 24 to 
be impriſoned in Newgate; 11 to 
be impriſoned in the houſe of cor- 
rection for the county of Middle- 
ſex at Clerkenwell, four to be fined 
18. each and diſcharged ; and three 
to be publicly whipped. 
William Dean, bee Williams, 
James Petty, Robert Simmons, 
William Chadwich, Michael Ro- 
-þinſon, John White, Anthony 
Chandler, Joſeph Salmon, Alex- 


ener 


ſhould have been ſent to a houſe 
filled with ftrife, the occupiers of 


[September, 

ander Coleſworth, John Saunders . 
James Hardwick, alias Auſtin, Wil. n 
liam Miller, William Collins, James ll =, 
Vandercum, James Abbott, John thir 
Sharp, John Jacques, Richard Ay. wer 
pletree, and Thomas Smith, pri. * 
ſoners who have been capitally con- * 
victed, but their judgments reſpit. > 
ed by his majeſty during his royal pel 
pleaſure, received ſentence to be oh 
tranſported to the Eaſtern coaſt of bo: 
New South Wales, or ſome one or me 
other of the iflands adjacent, for the 
the term of their natural lives, 0 
Among the priſoners ordered to " 
be impriſoned in Newgate, is John i 
Sellers, whoſe ſentence is to be im- # 
riſoned fix months, and fined 18. pl 
he recorder ſaid, that the priſoner hy 
had been tried for the wilful mur. 8 
der of Thomas Yates. That he 1 
had been found guilty of man- g 
ſlaughter. The jury had found him r 
a treſpaſſer, who had been guilty 0 
of negligence ; and very groſs neg- 0 
ligence, in the uſe of a moſt dau- a 
2 weapon. It was much to be 0 
amented that by the indiſcretion of ( 
any man, ſo dangerous a weapon 
| 


which were ſo much at variance, 
and had ſhewn a difpoſition which 
led to the diſturbance of the public 
peace, To that indiſcretion, which 
could not be too much reprobated, 
was to be attributed the crime tor 
which the priſoner had to anſwer. 
If he had a proper ſenſe of bis 
fault, he would never be guilty of 
a like offence in future; and he 
ſhould remember, that if he ſhould 
commit another manſlaughter, tie 
puniſhment of the law for that of- 
fence would be death. 
Plymouth, Sept. 23. Yeſterday it 
four o'clock, the Amphion fi. 
ate of 32 guns, captain [frac 
ellew, laſhed along-fide the Prin- 
ceſſa hulk, blew up with a * 


- 
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ful exploſion. . The ſhock felt was 
e an earthquake. In a moment 
the fore part of the ſhip was ſcat- 
tered in 10000 ſhivers, and no- 
thing but wreck to be ſeen. There 
were near zoo men, women, and 
children on board when this ſhock- 
ng accident happened. The re 
turns this morning are, captain 
Pellew, one lieutenant, one purſer, 
one mid{hipman, one mite, one 
boatſwain and mate, and 33 ſea- 
men and marines ſaved: feveral of 
theſe badly wounded. The reſt, 
ſhocking to relate, conſigned to 
eternity! About 42 bodies were 
icked up, and carried to the bone- 
hause of the royal hoſpital, and 
placed in coffins, m_ which are 
fix young women. How this ac- 
cident happened, is as yet un- 
known, Captain Pellew, captain 
Swaffield, of the Overyſſel of 64 
guns, and a lieutenant of the Am- 
phion, were dining together; hear- 
ing ſome buſtle, captain Pellew 
and the lieutenant ran into the 
quarter-gallery, and the ſhip in- 
tantly blew up ard. Captain 
Pellew was blow the hulk, and 
the lieutenant i e water. Both 
were ſaved, but captain Pellew 
vas wounded in the face, and the 
lieutenant in the leg. Captain 


dwafheld, Mr. Spry, jun. upholder, 


of Dock, and his ſon, were all ſunk 
with the wreck. A ſerjeant of the 
North Devon was alſo blown up, 


vith ſeveral other perſons viſiting 


their friends, it being the anniver- 
ary of his majelty's coronation. 
The maſter, gunner, carpenter, and 
mates, lieutenant Campbell, of the 


marines (nephew of colonel Camp- 


bell) are among the unfortunate ſuf- 
Iers, af | 
Ts. 


OCTOBER, .' 
7. At the quarter ſeſſions held 


this day, for the county of Surry, 
Elizabeth Hale, pin-header, was 
put to the bar, on the proſecution 
of the pariſh of St. Mary Magda- 
len, Bermondſey, for aſſaulting and 
beating two female children, her 
apprentices— Jane Bray.and Sophia 
Ingram. Jane Bray depoſed, that 
ſhe was bound to the prifoger as an 
apprentice, on the 5th of April 

The priſoner, for a little 
while, uſed them very well, bur, 
after ſome time, began to beat and 
kick them about, and would drag 


them up and down ſtairs, maki 


uſe of the moſt horrible expreſ- 
fions. She always kept a rad foak- 
ing in brine, with which ſhe uſed 
to beat them on their bare ſci 
when they were undreſſed to go to 
bed: if ſhe could not find the rod 
immediately, -ſhe would beat them 
with her fiſt, and ſometimes with 
the kettle ladle. They both did as 
much work as they could ; but 
their miſtreſs made them begin at 
four o'clock in the morning, and 
continue cloſe at it till ten or 
eleven at night, always beatin 

them for no particular cauſe, an 

very fre — going out without 
leaving them either a dinner or ſup- 
per. They never had a bellyful: 
ſometimes they had,nothing all day 
long, but fix potatoes and a little 


ſalt for their dipner. Ann Harland 


ſerved her apprenticeſhip to Hale, 
and wrougkt there three or four 
weeks with, the hire. She de- 
ſcribed them as very good girls, but 
rather weakly ; and faid they carn- 
ed their wil | 

daily, which was. as much as ſhe 
e had ferved 


could do when 


twelve mdnths, gt er time. She 
he, evidence of the 


* 


corroborated, 
child, as tO the. heating and hours 
yauſuzly longs, as the cuſtom of 
the trade is to work only twelve 

g hours. 


reſs from 1s. to 14d. 


of labour, which, ſhe faid, were 


| 
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hours. Catharine Heman worked 
alſo for Hale, and generally carri- 
ed her work home to the ſhop. 
'On calling one, day, the miſtreſs 
was out, as ſhe learned from, the 
children, drinking. When ſhecame 
to the door, and knocked, the 
children begged her, for God's 
ſake, to go to the door, as their 
miſtreſs would knock them down 
as ſoon as ſhe came in. The wit- 


neſs accordingly went to the door, 


and as ſoon as the priſoner was ad- 
mitted, ſhe knocked the witneſs 


down. She then went down ſtairs, 
and brought up a board, with which 
ſhe beat the children very ſeverely. - 


Bray had a large lump on her 


ſhoulder ; and the little girl In- 


gram's arms and hands were ſo 


bruiſed by continual beating, as to 
be ſcarce able to hold her work.— 
The beadle of Bermondſey depo- 


ſed, that he found the children ſtray- 
ing in the ſtreet, between nine and 


ten at night. He took them home 
to the prifoner. On his going to 
leave them there, the children cried, 
and ſaid they ſhould be murdered, 


The miſtreſs then ſaid ſhe would 


- not take them in at all, as that was 
the caſe. He then took them to 
the maſter of the workhouſe; and 


the pariſh, much to their credit, 
inſtituted the preſent proſecution, 


- The evidence is given as it relates 


to both, though the affaults were 


tried ſeparately, as the ſame wit- 
neſſes were on both. Jane Bray, 
the eldeſt, is only eleven years of 
age, and Sophia Ingram, the 
- youngeſt, is but nine years old. 


The jury found the priſoner guilty 
of both indictments; and the chair- 


man paſſed ſentence, that. ſhe ſhould 


ay a fine of 38. 4d. and be im- 
priſoned in the houſe of correction 
fix months for each offence. _ 
8. William Swift, aged ninety- 


three, for an aſſault and an attempt 


to Taviſh a young pirl, has bees 
ſentenced, at York ſeſſions, to he 
impriſoned and kept to hard labou 
for two years. 

14. Yeſterday, a court of com. 
mon- council was held at Gui. 
hall, when Mr. Hodgſon informs 
the court, that ſince he intended ty 
bring his motion forward reſpec. 


ing an addreſs and petition to hi; 


majeſty, relative to the ' preſent 
calamitous ſituation of the nation, 
praying him to diſmiſs his miniſters 
from his preſence and councils for 
ever his majeſty*s ſpeech fully ex. 
2 all he wiſhed to explain in 

is addreſs, and he begged leave 
to withdraw the fame, which ws 
to have been ſeconded by M. 
Waithman, who was of the fame 
opinion. 

Mr. Deputy Leekey and Mr, 
Kemble gave it as their opinion, 
that the court being in poſſeſſion of 
the motion, they had a right bo 
diſpoſe of it; they then moved the 
ſame, and Mr. Birch moved n . 
mendment, by leaving out all the 
words after the word * That, and 
ſubſtituting Adutiſul and loval 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
moſt humbly. to expreſs our grate- 
ful thanks for his moſt gractos 
communication to both houſes of 
parliament, of his intentions 0 
ſend a perſon to Paris with power 
to negociate a peace in general 
and to expreſs our moſt ſangutne 
hopes that the meaſures may tend 
to an honourable and ſolid peace 
for Great Britain and her allies— 
To congratulate his majeſty on the 
general attachment of his peop"* 
to the Britiſh conſtitution, and on 
the energy and wiſdom of the eln. 
bliſhed laws, which have reprefſe 
the endeavours of thoſe who wiſhed 
to introduce anarchy and confulion 
over the country. To affure H 


majeſty, that if the event of the 
nego- 
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negociation prove ineffectual, and 
fruſtrate his endeavours to main- 
nin and ſecure for the future the 
eneral tranquillity, the court will, 
to the Rae of their power, ſup- 
port and aſſiſt his majeſty to op- 
poſe, with increaſed activity, the 
further efforts with which this king- 
dom may have to contend, as the 
only manner of obtaining, at a fu- 
ure period, the ſubſtantial peace 
we have all ſo great a right to ex- 
, ' R 


The acc was ſeconded. 


by Mr. Powell, and after a long de- 
bate was carried, the numbers be- 
ing as follows: for the amendment 
135 ; againſt it 14. 

20. A circumſtance occurred at 
the mayor's dinner at Bath, which 
refe&s much honour on the police 
ef that city, and the prudent con- 
duct of its inhabitants. Great quan- 


ties of meat being taken away un- 


touched from the tables, ſome gen- 
temen were obſerving what a feaſt 
it would be to the poor people at 
the priſon; upon which the mayor 
informed the company, that he 
bad the day before made inquiry at 
the gaol, and found the keeper its 
only inhabitant, there being not a 
fingle felon or debtor in it. 

27. Yeſterday, the lord-mayor, 
iccompanied by the aldermen Le 
Meſurier, Clark, fir James Sander- 
lon, fir Benjamin Hammett, fir ]. 
Emer, Newman, Boydell, Ander- 
lon, Luſhington, the two ſheriffs, 
recorder, and other city officers, 
ad about fifty of the common- 
council, were introduced to the 
linz at dt. James, and preſented the 
ar addreſs.— After receiving the 
adreſs, the king was pleaſed to 
cnter the honour of knighthood 
mM the two fheriffs, now fir 
*ephen Langſton, and fir William 
„ | 
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tt. Laſt night, an affray took 
place at a, public houſe, in Cow- 
croſs, near Smithfield, between a 
party of conſtables, watchmen, &c. 
and a number of diſorderly perſons 
of both ſexes, aſſembled at what is 
called a * cock and hen club.” 
The men being moſtly armed with 
cutlaſſes and knives, made a defpe- 
rate reſiſtance, and wounded ſeve- 
ral of the peace officers in ſo 
ſhocking a manner that one 1s ſince 
dead. Three of the ringleaders 
were taken into cuſtody, and un- 
derwent an examination before the 
magiſtrates in Hatton-garden, who 
committed them to Clerkenwell 
Bridewell, | | 

14. On Saturday night died in 
St, Bartholomew's: hoſpital, of the 
wounds he received on Thurſday 
night, in Cow-croſs, Mr. Brewer, 
beadle of St. Sepulchre's pariſh 
without ; he has left a widow and 
ſix children, The unfortunate per- 
ſons continue dangerouſly ill. 

17. On Monday night laft a riot, 
very little inferior to that which oc- 
curred at Cow-croſs, took place in 
Broad- ſtreet, St. Giles“: a number 
of people were deſperately wound- 
ed, ſome of whom now lie danger- 
ouſly ill. The affray originated at 
the houſe of one Stack, a publican, 
whoſe houſe for many years has 
been the reſort of the lower and 
moſt abandoned claſs of Iriſhmen. 
They were all taken before Mr. 
Bond at the Public-office in Bow- 
ſtreet, where they underwent an ex- 
amination— The publican was 
committed, and, as a farther pu- 
niſhment, will be deprived of his 
licence. . 


20. This day, in the court of 
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King's-bench, Joſeph Burks was 
brought into court to receive ſen- 
| 3 ee 
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tence, for publiſhing a falſe and 
ſcandalovs libel, entitled A Sum- 
mary of the Duties of Citizenſhip, 
written for the uſe of the London 
Correſponding Society. Mr. juſt- 
ice Aſhhurſt addreſſed the priſoner 


in along ſpeech, in which he point- 


ed out the falſehood, calumny, and 
pernicious tendency of the libel, 
the object of which, he obſerved, 
was to bring into reproach, and 
overturn, the wiſe and moſt excel- 
lent eſtabliſhments of the country. 
The priſoner's plea, that he was 
not the author of the libel, could 
not in the leaſt avail him ; for the 
publiſhers were much more dan- 
erous and criminal in the eye of 
the law, than the authors of libels, 
becauſe they diffuſed the calumny 
all over the country. After ſeveral 
other judicious remarks, the judge 
ronounced the following ſentence, 
viz. That he be impriſoned in the 
houſe of correction at Cold-Bath- 
fields, and there kept to hard labour 
for the term of two years, and, at 
the expiration thereof, enter into 
a recognizance in the ſum of 5ool, 
for his good behaviour for feven 
years. 
Admiraliy- ace, Nov. 21, 1796. 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. 
Bowen, of the Terpſichore, to 
Sir John Jervis, Commander in 
Chief in the Mediterranean, dated 
at Gibraltar, October 23, 1796. 
On the morning of the 13th in- 
ſtant, at daylight, we diſcovered a 
frigate to windward, ſtanding to- 
wards us. About eight I could 
perceive her making every prepa- 
ration for battle, and was then ap- 
parently in chace of us. Our ſitua- 
tion altogether was ſuch as to pre- 
vent my being over deſirous of en- 
gaging her. Out of our ſmall com- 
lement of men, we had left zo at 
the hoſpital, and we had more than 
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November 


that number ſtil! on board in our 
ſick and convaleſcent lifts, all of 
whom were either dangerouſly ij 
or extremely weak. We were 
ſcarcely out of fight of the ſpot 
where we knew the Spaniſh flee 
to have been cruizing only tuo 
days before; and in fact we had 
ſtood on to look for them, with z 
view of aſcertaining their move. 
ments. A ſmall Spaniſh veſſe, 
which we conjectured to be a fort 
or tender, was paſling us, ſteering 
toward Carthagena, ſo that I could 
hardly flatter myſelf with being 
able to bring the frigate off in the 
event of a victory, or of even el. 
caping myſelf, if diſabled. On the up 


17% 


other hand, it evidently appeared we 
that nothing but a flight aud ſu- W; 
perior ſailing could enable me to bl 
avoid an action; and to do that th 
from a frigate apparently not much th 


ſuperior to us, except in- point of b 
bulk, would have been committing th 
the character of one of his nu- th 
jeſty's ſhips more than I could 1 
bring myſelf to refolve on. I there. 00 
fore continued ſtanding on without d 
any alteration of courſe. t 
Having, with infinite fatisfaCtion t 
and comfort to myſelf, command- 
ed the Terpſichore's crew for two 
years and a half, through a pretty 
conſiderable variety of ſervice, 1 
well knew the veteran ſtuff which 
I bad till left in health to depend 
upon, for upholding the character 
of Britiſh ſeamen; and J ſeit my 
mind at eaſe, as to the termination 
of any action with the frigate in 
ſight only. 
At half paſt nine, ſhe came with- 
in hail, and hauled her wind on 
bur weather beam; and as 1 con- 
ceived the only waited to place 
herſelf to advantage, and to point 
her guns with — 2 and being 
poſt- 
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tion we were then in, I ordered 
one gun to be fired, as a trier of 
her intention. It was ſo inſtanta- 
neouſly returned, and followed up 
by her whole broadſide, that I am 
confident they muſt have done it 
at the fight of our flaſh, The 
ation, of courſe, went on, and we 
ſoon diſcovered that her people 
would not or could not reſiſt our 
fire. At the end of about an hour 
and forty minutes, during which 
time we had twice wore, and em- 
ployed about twenty of the laſt 
minutes in chace, ſhe furrendered. 
At this period ſhe appeared almoſt 
entirely diſabled, and we had drawn 
up cloſe alongſide, with every gun 
well charged and well pointed. It 
was, nevertheleſs, with confidera- 
ble difficulty that I prevailed on 
the Spaniſh commander to decline 
the receiving of ſuch a broadſide 
by ſubmitting ; and from wm 
thing which I have ſince learned, 
the perſonal courage, conduct, and 


zeal of that officer, whoſe name is 


don Thomas Ayalde, was ſuch 
during the action, notwithſtanding 
the event of it, as reflects on him 
the greateſt honour, and irrefiſtibly 
impreſſes on my mind the higheſt 
admiration of his character. 

After (from the effect of our fire) 
all his booms had tumbled down, 
ind rendered his waſte guns unſer- 
Vviceable, all the ſtanding riggin 
of his lower maſts ſhot away, and, 
| believe, nearly every running 
dope cut through, and a great num- 
ber of his people killed and wound- 
ed, he ſtill preſevered (though he 
could rally but few of his men) to 
defend his ſhip, almoſt longer than 
Glence was juſtifiable, Had there 
been the ſmalleſt motion in the ſea, 
"ery maſt muſt inevitably have 
gone by the board. 

Our my (which will appear by 
5 17 i 


the incloſed liſt) has been leſs than 
could have been expected; but our 
maſts, ſails, and rigging were found 
to be pretty much cut up. | 
The ſpirited exertions of every 
officer, man and boy, belonging to 
the ſhip I command, as well in the 
action as in the ſecuring two diſ- 
abled ſhips, and bringing them in- 
ſtantly off from a critical fituation 
by taking the prize in tow, and by 
their inceſſant labour ever ſince, 
will, I truſt, when their ſmall num- 
ber is conſidered, place them in a 
light ſuperior to any praiſe which 
I could beſtow. I am even unwil- 
ling to ſpeak of the particular con- 
duct of any of the officers z but the 
talents diſplayed by the firſt lieu- 


tenant (Devonſhire), who was but 


juſt out of our ſiek liſt, during the 
action, added to his uncommon 
fatigue in taking care of the prize, 
and the very able manner in which 
he conducted and prepared to de- 
fend her, entitles him to this diſtinc- 
tion, and proves him highly deſerv- 
ing of the recommendation you 

ave him, with his appointment in 
the Weſt Indies. And although I 
had rather any other perfon ſhould 
obſerve the conduct of a brother 
of mine in action, and ſpeak of it af- 
terward, yet I feel it to be my du- 
ty, as captain of the ſhip, to ſtate, 
that I thought Mr. Bowen's (the 
ſecond lieutenant) conduct was 
particularly animating to the ſhip's 
company, and uſeful, from the 

reat number of guns which he ſaw 
well pointed in the courſe of the 
action; added to which, from the 
abſence of the firſt lieutenant on 
board the prize, the labouring oar 
of this ſhip had fallen on him; and, 
in'my mind, the taſk we have had 
fince the action has been infinitely 
more arduous than that of the ac- 
tion itſelf; 


(E) The 
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The name of the prize is the 
Mahoneſa, carrying on the main 
deck 26 Spaniſh twelves, (weighing 
eighteen ounces more thay, ours) 
eight Spaniſh fixes on the quarter 
deck, and a number of. braſs co- 
horns, ſwivels, &c, had on board 
275 men, beſide fix pilots, qualified 


for the Mediterranean as high as 


Leghorn, and to be put on board 
admiral Langara's* fleet, which ſhe 
had been ſent from Carthagena to 
look for. She was built in 1789, 
at Mahon, is of very large dimen- 
ſions, meaſuring 1114 tons and a 
half Spaniſh, was before the action 
in complete good condition, and is 
conſidered by the Spaniſh officers 
the faſteſt ſailor, one of the beſt 
conſtrued, and, what they attach 
conſiderable importance to, the 
handſomeſt frigate in their navy. 

Both the frigates have this mo- 
ment anchored in ſafety. I am, 
&c. 
" (Signed) R. Bowen. 
. Terpfichore mounts, 32 twelve 
and fix pounders; complement of 
men 215. | | 

Killed. None. 

Wounded.—Mr. Richard Hobbs 


rt boatſwain) flightly in the 


oot; John Roberts (quarter- 
maſter) loſt his left thigh ; and two 
ſeamen. & os | 
The Mahoneſa, by the beſt ac- 
counts I have been able to collect, 
had about 3o killed or died of their 
wounds, the day of the action, and 
about.the ſame number wounded, 
ſeveral of whom are ſince dead. 
22. On Saturday, was appre- 
hended on board the Sans Pareil 
guardſhip, at Spithead, by two of 
the officers belonging to the police 
office, Hatton garden, William 
Dunn, one of the perſons con- 
cerned in the murder of Mr, Ed- 
ward Brewer at the watch-houſe in 


— 
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Coy · craſs, and ſafely. lodged 
Bridewell, Cold Bath del, — 
Sunday aſternoon. 
This day, William Arnold aud 
William Ryan were committed t6 
Newgate, by Wiltam Blamire, ſq. 
for the wilful: murder of David 
Brewer, at Cow · croſs. i at 
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3. Yeſterday, at the Old Bailey, 
William Arnold, William Ryan, 
and Francis Dunn, were indicted 
for the wilful murder of David 
Brewer, the beadle of St. Sepul. 
chre's pariſh, at Cow-croſs. ($ 
p. (63). The jury acquitted Ryan, 
and found Arnold and Dunn guilty, 
5. This day, ſoon after eleven 
o'clock, the ſubſcription for eigl- 
teen millions,.ſterling, for the fer 
vice of the enſuing. year, cloſed at 
the Bank ; and ſuch was the gene- 
ral deſire to ſubſcribe, that the 
court. room was a ſcene of the ut- 
moſt confuſion, Mavy gentlemen 
were altogether diſappointed; and 
thoſe who could get near the books 
to put down their names, did ſo 
with the utmoſt difficulty. There 
was very little remaining to be ſub- 
ſcribed; for a great number of or- 
ders had been received by Mr. 
Newland in the morning from the 
country, which claimed à preter- 
ence; and accordingly the doors 
were ſhut ſome time until theſe 
commiſſions were written down. 

The fame day, a court of com. 
mon- council was held at Guildhall 
to conſider a motion for granting 
an aid to government on the 5 
ſent exigencies of affairs. The 


lord-mayor laid before the court 8 kry, 
the requiſition he had received i ther 
from ſeveral members of the court; to th 
alſo a letter from Mr. Pitt, and bus the « 
lorg{hip's, anſwer. thereto, which BW the 


wele 


1796.) 


fating, that he had learned t 
books were ſhut at the Bank, and 


had therefore a propoſition to make, 
which was to refer it to a commit- 
tee to confider of ſome further 
plan for aſſiſting the exigencies of 
the ſtate in the preſent conjunc+ 
ture, and to ſubmit the fame to 
the confideration of the court. De- 
bates enſued for a long time, in 
which it was urged that no notice 


ted BY ought to be taken of the report 
vid that the loan was filled up; but, 
ul- en the contrary, the court ſhould 
der fubſcribe a ſum equal to the digni- 


ty of the city. Alderman Newn- 
hm then moved for a ſubſcrip- 
ton of 100,000]. on the terms 


2 propoſed at the Bank, which was 
. to on a diviſion, there be- 
ng for the queſtion eight alder- 
ne- nen, 71 commoners, and two tel- 
the kn, and againſt it three com- 
ute moners, and two tellers. The lord- 
en mayor was requeſted to write in the 
nd name of the court a ſubſcription 
oe 100, ol. A committee of all 
ode aldermen and a commoner out 
ere each ward was appointed to con- 
ub Wy fer the beſt means of raiſing the 
O's ny money on the credit of the city. — 
Mr. de chamberlain having ſtated the 
the Wl balance of caſh in hand to be near- 
(cr BE oo. Mr. Goodbehere mov- 
ors an amendment, by leaving out 
ele lthe words after the word © That,” 
. nd ſubſtituting this court feel 
« wphly oratified at the completion 
ally 


" the loan of 18 millions; and 
ting defirous at all times to give 
"ery conſtitutional ſupport to the 


The Wntry, this corporation will re- 
uſt e its pecuniary aid to be here- 
ved er brought forward, accordin 

ort; the ability of the chamber, — 
» tte exigency of the ſtate ; which, 
— iter a long debate, was withdrawn, 
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that it was too late to ſubſcribe; he 
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and the original queſtion for a com- 
mittee put and negatived. 3 

6. Yeſterday an indictment was 
preferred againſt John Smith, for 
e falſe, ſcandalous, and 

editious libel, entitled The Du- 
ties of Citizenſhip, for the uſe of 
the London Correſponding Socie- 
ty,” reflecting on the king and go- 
vernment of the countty.—The fact 
of publiſhing being proved againſt 
the defendant, the jury, without 
heſitation, pronounced him guilty. 
He will receive ſentence next term. 
This pamphlet is the ſame, for the 
— 4 of which Joſeph 
irks was lately ſentenced to two 
years impriſonment in the houſe of 
correction, Clerkenwell, 8 

Yeſterday morning, Francis Dunn 
and William Arnold were execut- 
ed oppoſite the debtor's door of 
Newgate, for the murder of Mr. 
Brewer in the affray at Cow- croſs. 

10. The following was yeſter- 
day given in, general orders, at 
Brighton, in — of two, 
recent courts-martial. 5 

G. O. Head-quarters, Brighton, 

Dec. 1796. | 

Capt. Francis Gallini, of the 
Weſt Middleſex regiment of mili- 
tia, tried by a general court-martial, 
held at Canterbury on the 9th of 
November laſt, and on ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent days, on the following 
charges : 

1. * Uſing provoking ſpeeches 
to his ſuperior officer, captain Wil- 
liam Bird, on the general parade of 
the regiment. | 

2. Giving a challenge to fght 
a 9 with captain William Bird, 
on the general parade of the regi- 
ment. £41 
3- * Sending a challenge to capt. 
William Bird, to meet him in capt. 
Bayly's tent'— 

Has beea acquitted of the firſt arti- 
(E 2) cle 


oe of charge, and found. gyilty of 
the 


ſecond and third articles, in 


breach of the 2d article of the 5th 
ſection of the 2 af war; and 
ſentenced to be caſhiered. But the 

into conſideration the 


court, taki 
whole of the circumſtances, did 


ſt mmend that hi 
nay will greg pleted 


to mitigate the ſentence (which the 
court way, boynd fp adus) in 


ſuch a manner as = majeſty might 
be pleaſed to directe. 
LO N. "Bayiy, of the fame 
regiment, tried, by a general court- 
martial at S oh the 29h 
of the ſaid month, and on ſubſe- 
queat days; | 
2 7 
nfamous manner, ſuch as was un- 
becoming the character of bs of- 
ficer and a gentleman, by ſtriking 
major Richard Wood a blow on 
the face, in a room adjoinkng the 
rqom in which the general court- 
martial was then aſſembled; and 
by reaſon of the very improper 
2 and behaviour before the 
aid court, prior to his retiring into 
he ſaid room with the ſaid major 
Wood, thereby betraying the ut- 
moſt contempt and Uifreſped for 
the ſaid preſident and members, 


has been found guilty of that part 


only of the artigle of charge which 
relates to the ſtriking of major 
Wood, in defiance of good order, 
but not to the intent as is deſcribed 
in the ſaid article of charge; and 
is adjudged to aſk pardon of the 
ſaid major Richard Wood, in the 
preſence of the general, command- 
ing in Canterbury, and the officers 
commanding corps in that garrtſon. 

The following is a copy of a 
letter received by general ſir Charles 
Grey, from the judge-advocate-ge- 
neral, on this ſubje@; and his ma- 


jeſty's pleaſure thereby ſignified, is 
| WL. 


* 


For behaving in a ſcandalous, f. 


2 FRA LN O. I, PAL. becember, 
to be fully and immediately ex. 
Kd een H 


SIR, Grafton-ftreet, Dec. g. 
T have had the honour of laying 
before his mallyy ce 
of a general court - martial, held x 
Canterbury, on the gth day of No. 
vember laſt; and on ſubſequent 
days, for the trial of captain . 
Gallini, of the 'Weſt Middleſex te: 
iment of dun and alſo'the 
proceedings of a general coun: 
martial, held at Canterbury, on the 
29th day of the ſaid month, aud 
on ſubſequent days, for the trial'of 
colonel 'N. Bayly, of the ſame re: 
giment; the charges againſt whom 
reſpectively, together with the re- 
ive ſentences of the general 
Jr are hereunto annex- 


The king having taken the fame 
into his royal conſideration, has 
commanded me to expreſs, that his 
majeſty had for a conſiderable time 
noticed, with concern, the dillen, 
ſions and animoſities which hayt 
prevailed in the Weſt Middleſex 
regiment of militia ; and when at 
fal his majeſty had entertained 
hopes of thoſe animoſities having 
ſubſided, ' has been much diſap- 
n Aud that ſome latent 
parks of reſentment have kindle 
and burſt forth afreſh, _ 
With regard to captain Gallin, 
inaſmuch as it appears that he had 
not a premeditated intention of 
quarrelliag with captain Bird at the 
time in queſtion, but haſty and 2 
tulant words, reciprocally uſed, 
gave ſudden riſe to the challenge 
is majeſty, adverting alſo to the 
recommendation of the court mar- 
tial, is graciouſly pleaſed to over 
look this inſtance of miſconduct, 
and to remit the ſentence. But bis 
majeſty expects that capt; ire 
a apt. Bi o reipectu 
nd capt, Bird d plz 


Ane . Sr 
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14. Yeſterday, there was a meet. 
ing of the livery in London in com- 
mon hall, 
formed rhem, That, in confequence 
of a_requifition « by 55 


doe their honour to the general 
officer commanding his majeſty's 
forces at Canterbury, that their 
miſunderſtanding ſhall not have any 
firther conſequences, _ | 

As to colonel Bayly, whoſe ſu- 
perior ſituation of colonel of the 
regichent ſhould naturally have led 
kim to ſet n example of modera- 
tion, his majeſty laments that he 
ſhould have fuffered a guſt of paſ- 


fon ſo far to have got the domi- i 


nion over him, as to have given a 
blow to the major of the regiment, 
and his majeſty cohnot but think 
the offence aggravated by the time 
and the occaſion on which it Hap- 
ned ; namely, when the queſtion 
tween them was actually under 
the conſideration of the arbitrators, 
to whom it had been referred with 
their mutual conſent ;' but as the 
court- martial has thought that the 
matter may be adjuſted, conſiſtently 
vith the honour of both patties, 
by colonel Bayly's aſking pardon 
f major Wood, in the manner 
1 by the N his ma- 
Jelly is graciou eaſed to a 
to that wenluße denen 55 
each of thoſe officers do likewiſe 


pledge his honour that the affair 


rn have any further conſe. 
ences, Uber arr We; | 
His majeſty has further” com- 
manded me ko intimate, to the end 
that, it may be announced to the 
Aficers of the ſaid regiment collec- 
trely, that if any officer ſhall in 
ſuture ſuffer any quarrel or diſpute 
be break in upon the peace and 
good order of the corps, his majeſty 
vill, however reluctantly, give or- 
* ſuch officer being diſ- 


ced. 5 
1 have. the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CHARLES Mogan. 
General fr Charles Grey, 


«0-14 B. &. 
10 2 


tlemen of the liv 
ed the meeting; that he intended 
to take no part in the queſtion 
himfelf, ' and àffured the Rver) 
they tight rely on His acting wit 

the ſtricteſt and moft upright juſt: 


ce, | 
Mr. Hanſon then moved as fol 
lows : , ans Ai .. „% "I WV. I 


when the lord-mayor in. 


gen- 


„ he had call- 


That the repreſentatives of this 


city in patfiament be inſtrufted ts 
move, or 
houſe of commons, for cenfur 

the miniſters for having taken upon 
themfelves to ſend the money *of 
the people of Great Britain do the 
emperor of Germany during the 
ſitting of parliament, without the 
confent of | CIO 
Aldermen” Curtis, in, oppor 


port a motion in the 


iament. 


Anderſon, and Sanderſon, oppoſ 
the motion, on the ground of t 
neceſſity of having 
ſons, They were replied oY 
Mr. alderman Combe, Mr. W. 
Smith, Mr. Waithman, and Mr. 
Hanſon, who 
the motion; and, after a debate bf 
two hours, the hall was divided, 
when Mr. Hanſon's motion was 
carried by a great marjority. © © | 
16. Copy of the letter tranſmit- 


r. Pitt's rea- 


yoke in favour of 


. 


ted to all the admirals and cap- 
taius, whoſe names were theri- 
tioned in the Gazette by earl 
Howe, as having fignglized 
themſelves in the action of the 


iſt of June, 1794, accompa- 


nying tlie medal which has been 
preſented to them. 
My Lord, or Sir, 


The king having been pleaſed to 
order a certain number of gold 
medals to be ſtruck, in commemo- 


(E 3) ration 


(65) 


- 


(76) 


ration of the victory obtained by 
his majeſty's fleet under the com- 
mand of carl Howe over that of 
the enemy, in the actions of the 
29th of May, and iſt of June, 1794, 
I am commanded hy his majeſty to 
preſent to your lordſhip oue of the 
medals abovementioned, and to ſig- 
nity his majeſty's pleaſure that you 
ſlould wear it When in your uni- 
form, in the manner deſcribed by 
the directions which (together with 
the medal and ribband belongiv 
to it) I have the honour to tranſ- 
mit to you. Mr 
I am, alſo f ee his 
majeſty to acquaint your lordſhip, 
— had it — poſſible for all 8 
officers on whom his majeſty is 
Pleaſed to confer this mark of his 
approbation, to attend perſonally in. 
London, his majeſty would have 
ſented the medal to each of 
them in perſon; but that being, 
from Waage cauſes, at this time 
impofſible, his majeſty, in order to 
obviate all further 3 has there- 
fore been pleaſed to direct them to 
be forwarded in this manner. 
Allow me; to expreſs the great 
ſatisfaction I feel in being made 
the channel of communicating to 
your lordſhip ſo diſtinguiſned a 
mark of his majeſty's approba-, 
Ie ˙ 
I have the honour alf To... 
i | SPENCER, 
Admiralty, Nov. 30, 1796. 
The admirals to wear the me- 
dal ſuſpended by a ribband round 
eir necks. The captains to wear 
the medal iuſpended to a ribband, 
but faſtened through the, third and 
fourth button hole, on the left ſide. 
The colour of the ribband blue and 
white. 3 | 
. 17: At a court of common- 
council, Mr. Birch moved, That 
zu addreſs be preſented to his ma: 


-P:R\IN-C 


I P A L. f, [December, 


jeſty, to thank him for the meaſures 
he has graciouſly thought proper. 
to communicate to both houſes of 
parliament, on the recent manifeſia 
of the court of Madrid, declata- 
tory of war againſt Great Britain, 
and to aſſure his majeſty of the ſteady, 
and firm determination of this court 
to ſupport the molt vigorous mes. 
ſures to repef any hoſtilities tha 
may be made againſt his majeſty' 
crown, and the proſperity of tlicle 
kingdoms. 

The motion was ſeconded hy 
Mr. deputy Leekey, and agreed to, 
A committee was appointed to 


draw up the addreſs, which being 


done, was read, agreed to, and or- 
dered to be preſented by the whale 
corporation, &c. 

Mr. Dixon informed the court, 
that he intended, at the next court, 
to bring forward the following mo- 
tion, viz. That it is the opinion 
of this court, that the pecuniary 
aid recently furniſhed by his ma. 
jeſty's miniſters to the emperor, 
has been productive of great ad. 
vantage to Great Britain, and 
enabled the emperor, not only to 
withſtand the deſperate attempts 
of the French armies to overrun 
Germany, but alſo has given 3 
decided and favourable turn to the 
war, and opened a fairer proſpect 
of obtaining an honourable peace 
to this country and her allies.” 
S,. "Peterſburgh, Nov. 18. Lak 
night her imperial majeſty, who 
had been ſeized with an apoplectie 
fit on the preceding day, expired 
at a quarter before ten o'clock. 
Immediately after her Imperial 
majeſty's deceaſe, the emperor Paul 
was proclaimed before the palace 
in the uſual form, and the whole 
court, which was there aſſembled 
in anxious expectation from the 
moment of the erpreſs' ac 
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reg to the moment of her death, im- 
vert mediately. took the oath of _ 
; of ance to the new ſovereign, as did the 


liq. jour regiments of gua ds; and every 
Ta thing paſſed with te greateſt order 


in, and tranquillity.— London Gazette, 
dy. 21. A common council was 
urt jeſterday held at Guildhall, when 
the Mr. ixon, in a ſpeech of ſome 
at h, brought forward the motion 
y's before alludedito, which was = 
le ported by Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. 


Birch, aldermen Luſhington and 
Glynn, Mr. Pearkes, fir Benjamin 
Hammet, and Mr. Sutherland; and 
oppoſed by aldermen Skinner and 
Combel ine) "1 * 

Mr. Bodley moved, that all the 
words after this court' be left 
out, and the following ſubſtituted, 
mmely; ' that no circumſtance 
whatever ſhall alienate this corpo- 
ntion from its ſirm ſupport of the 


7 I* &* 


n three eſtates -of theſe realms, in 
y weir diſtinct and ſound rights, a- 
I» able to the principles of our 


w* 


conſtitution,“ which was 
negatived, 'there being two alder- 
men, 40 commoners, and melirs. 
Griffith and Simmonds; tellers, for 
it; and nine aldermen, 64 com- 
moners; and meſſrs. Dixon and 
birch, tellers, againſt it; majo- 
Sp gr bene m8 
Mr. Dixon's motion was then 


PRE Nr 


— 
. 
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put, carried by a great majority, 
and ordered to be publiſied, 

22. Yeſterday morning when the 
turnkeys of Newgate were prepare 
ing to remove the convicts ſen- 
tenced to Botany Bay, among whom 
was the noted major Semple, (Who, 
it ſeems, had flattered himſelf with 
the, hopes of a pardon) he requeſted 
permiſſion to return to his cell, 
which was granted. Under pre- 
tence of fearching for, ſome neceſ- 
ſaries, in the — of Mr. Kir- 
by, jun. he ſuddenly drew a knife, 
and ſtabbed himſelf in the body. 
He now lies extremely ill, refutes 


every kind. of ſuſtenance, and de- 


clares he is determined to put an 
end to his exiſtence, , 45 

21. Yeſterday, the court of com · 
mon- council agreed to a reſolu- 
tion, (That it is the opinion of this 
court that the pecuniary aid re- 
cently furniſhed by his majeſty's 
miniſters to the emperor of Ger- 
many, has been productive of 
great advantages to Great Britain, 
and enabled the emperor, not only 
to withſtand the deſperate attempts 
of the French armies, to overrun 
Germany, but alſo has given a de- 
cided and favourable turn, ro the 
war,-and opened a fairer proſpect 
of obtaining an honourable peace 


to Great Britain. and her allies,” “ 
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TY Males - 9648 | "= Males 988: Decreaſ.in Burials 
Qtriſiened Females 9178 18876, Buried J Female, 9406 19288 this Year 1891. 
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IRT HBS i the Year 1796. 


Fan. 4. Counteſs of Aboyne, a 
daughter, N 
7. Princeſs o of Wales, 2 princeſs, 

14. Lady o 


Sheridan, eſq. M. P. a fon. 
—. Lady of col. Gerard Noel da 
Edwards, P. a daughter. 
, Feb. 16, Lady o of pros] Whit- 
read, P. a ſon, 
2 * Leig h, of f Ad- 


delftrop, Oxfordſhire, a dautzh - 


. Lady Brownlow, a danghter. 
19. Lady of fir William Elliot, 
of Stobbs, bart. a ſon, _ . 
27. Lady Le Deſpencer, a 
daughter, 
28. Lady of lord Kilmaine, a 
daughter. 
Marck 1. Lady of fir James 
Bland Burges, 7 a ſon. 
18. Lady Eliz. Spencer, a ſon. 
—. ES 
Sbawe, * ** P. a ſon. 
—. Hon. M rs. Vaughan, 
of Dr. Vaughan a 7 
: * Counteſs of Oxford, ad 


Br I. RT H „ 


Richard Brinſley ſ. 


land, in Lancaſhire, of ber twenty. 


1 de, M. P. a ſon and heir. 
illiam Cunliffe | 


17796. 
9. Counteſs. of Caſſilis, a daugh, 


ter. 

18. Lady of fir Thomas Which. 

cote, bart. a daughter, 

.* oa, Marchioneſs of Blandford, a 

on. 

31. Counteſs of Darnley, 2 

ughter. 

June 11. Lady of Richard Ald: 

worth Neville, eſq, a ſon. 

16. Lady of fir John Sinclair, 

bart. of Ulbiier a daughter, 
25 Lady Sulan Ryder, a daugt. 


7 1. Mrs. Ainſworth, wife of 
Mr. — Ainſworth, of Lay. 


nien child. 
29. Lady Charlotte Duncombs 
a on, 
—. Counteſs Paulett, a ſon. 
—. Lady of Charles Duncombe, 


Aug. 1. Lady Rous, a fon. 
* va Viſcounteſs Milfintown, 3 
n. 
10. Lady Sondes, a ſon. 
11. Lady of fir William Ron. 
ley, bart. a ſon. 
16. Counteſs of Dalkeith, a 


1 5. Viſgounteſs Fielding, a ſon day 


and heir, 
27. Lady of fir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, bart. a * ; 
30. Lady of Geo umner 
eſq. M. P. a ſon. "ee y 
31. Ducheſs of Leinſter, a ſon. 


April 4. Lady of John Pardoe, 


jun. eſq. a ſon, 
—. Lady of fir John Turner 
Dryden, bart. a ſon. 

9. Lady of the hon. Lt. Col. 
Forbes, a ſon. 

12. Lady of fir William $mith, 
bart. a daughter. 

Lately, lady of Reginald Pole 
Carew, M. P. a daughter. 

May 6. Lady of Alexander Al- 


lardyce, M. P. a daughter, 


| a ſon, 


ſon and heir. 

25. Lady of fir Thomas Turton, 
bart. a daughter. 

31. Lady Cuningham, a daughs 
ter. 

—, Hon. Mrs. Temple, a ſon. 

Sept. 13. Lady Auguſta Claver. 
ing, a ſon. 
, 20, Lady Elizabeth Loftus, à 
on. 

22. Lady Cathcart, a daughter. 

30. Lady of fir James Sander- 


' ſon, . bart. a daughter. 


„Dowager counteſs Winter- 
9 a ſon. 


Oct. 2, Lady George Murray, 
3, Lady 


y _ of Titchfield, a | 


700. 


96. 76) 

4 I Lady of Thomas Anſon, eſq. 
U. P. a ſon. | 

ab. „ Lady of ur Montague Bur- 


boyne, bart. a ſon and heir. 


26, Counteſs of Breadalbane, a 


New. 3. Lady of the right hon. 

ary Addington, ſpeaker of the 

auſe of commons, a daughter. 

„. Lady of William Manning, 

. M. P. a ſon. 

9 Lady of fir Charles Oakley, 
dea. „ 


MRRIAOES in the Year 1796. 


Jar. 6. George Henry Roſe, 
q M. P. for Southampton, and 
bn of George Roſe, eſq ſecretary 
of the treaſury, and M. P. for 
briſtchurchy' to miſs Duncombe, 
bughter and coheireſs of the late 
Thomas Duncombe, eſq. 

10. Lady Wilſon, relict of the 
ne judge Wilſon, to captain Grif- 
ths, of the navy. | 

Feb. 6. Thomas Gardiner Bram- 
fon, eſq. eldeſt ſon of Thomas 
terney Bramſton, eſq. M. P. for 
tex, to miſs Blaauw, daughter of 
William Blaauw, eſq. A 

9. Earl of Powerſcourt, to miſs 
Wl rownlow, ; a» $4 ge? 
=. Robert Lifton, eſq. ambaſſador 
v me Sublime Porte, to miſs Hen- 
betta Marchant, of Antigua. / 

28. Earl of Guilford, to miſs 
Loutts, daughter - of Thomas 
Lontts, eſq. banker, in the Strand. 

March 1. Henry Thornton, eſq. 
M. P. to miſs Sykes, daughter of 
ſoleph Sykes, eſq. of Weſt Ella, 
lorkſbire. | 


Lately, James Dalrymple, eſq. 
ole counteſsdowager of Hadding- 


16. Hon, Thomas Parker, bro- 
lier to the earl of Macclesfield, to 


/ 


MARRIAGE S. (av 


miſs Edwards, daughter of Lewis 
Edwards, eſq. of Talgerth, Meri. 
onethſhire. ; | 
29. Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. to 
miſs Grimſton, daughter of the late 


Robert Griniſton, eig. of Neſwick, 


Yorkſhire. ' 2 a 
April 16. Earl Temple, to lady 


Anne Elizabeth Brydyes, daughter 


of the late duke of Chandos. 
19. Edward Wilbrabam Bootle, 


eſq. M. P. to miſs Taylor, daugh- 
ard Taylor, of 


ter of the rev. Edw 
Bifrons, Kent. | 
27. Sir Thomas Henry Liddell, 


bart. to miſs Maria Simpſon, dangh- 


ter of the late John Simpſon, efq. 
of Bradley. Nat of 
26. Mr. Taylor, ſurgeon, at Se- 
vennaks, to lady Louiſa Stanhope, 
daughter of earl Stanhope. 


—, Lord Porcheſter, ſon of the 


earl of Carnarvon, to miſs Ack- 
land, daughter of Lady Harriet 
Ackland. Sy 

Lately, capt. Talbot, to Lady 
Elizabeth Strangeways, daughter of 
the earl of Ilcheſter. 2 

May 3. Hon. and right Rev. Dr. 
William Stuart, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, to miſs Penn, daughter of the 
late hon. Thomas Penn, eſq. pro- 
prietor of Pennſylvania. 1” 

11. Sir Edmund Head, bart. to 


miſs Weſtern, of Cokethorpe, 


Oxfordſhire. 

Thomas Sherlock Gooch, eſh. 
eldeft ſon of fir Thomas Gooch 
bart. to miſs Whittaker, fiſter of 
Abraham Whittaker, eſq. of Ly- 
ſton-houſe, Herefordſhire. 

14. Hu 


to miſs S. Hankev, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hankey, eſq. 
June 3. George Wright, eſq. 


only ſon of fir James Wright, bart. 


to miſs Maclane, only daughter 
$634 and 


Dillon Maſſey, eſq. 
eldeſt fon of fir Hugh Maſſey, bart. 
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and heireſs to the late Charles 
Maclane, _ Okingham. | 
11. Sir George Glyn, bart. to 
miſs Catharine Powell, daughter 
and coheireſs of the late few. Gervas 
Powell, of Lanhara, in 'Glamor- 

nſhires' # 1 * 2 1 
ag. Sir Richard Gamon, bart. 

M. P. to lady Amelia Cooke. 
. Sir Nigel Bowyer Greſley, 
bart. to miſs Garway of Wor- 
ceſter.. en 56 Es. 
27. Rev. Charles Talbot, ſecond 
ſon of the hon. and rev. Charles 
Talbot, to lady Elizabeth Somer- 
ſer; daughter of the duke of Beau- 
Ott. 1 57% FRESY | 
30. Hon. William Leeſon, bro- 
ther of the earl of Miltown, to miſs 

Buchanan. | 
July 4. Lord Andover, to miſs 
Coke, daughter of Thomas Wil- 
Bam Coke, efq. of Holkam, Nor- 
folk, M. P. cute 
Lieutenant Sloper, ſon of gene- 
ral ſir Robert Sloper, K. B. to miſs 
Kent, daughter of Thomas Kent, 
eſq. Ipſwich. | 

8. Lord Blayney, to the hon. 
miſs Alexander, daughter of lord 
Caledon,, .. 5 a 
. 16. Dr. Spencer Madan, biſhop 
of Peterborough, to miſs Vy ſe, fiſter 
of general Vyſe, | 
25. Lieutenant-colonel Pigott, 
to miſs Mary Monckton, daughter 
of the hon. John Monckton. 

26. William Wingfield, eſq. to 
dy Charlotte Digby, ſiſter of the 
earl of Digby. EY 
Aug. 3. Hon. William Hay 
Carr, brother to the earl of Errol, 
to miſs Elliot, daughter of Samuel 
Elliot, eſq. of Antigua. 

6. Lieutenant-colonel Denzil 

Onſlow, to the hon. miſs Petre 
daughter of lord Petre. | 


9. Joſeph Maywbey, eſq. ſon of 


M AR R I A G E s. 


bene 
fit” Joſeph Mawbey, bart? to wit 


Henchman, daughter of Thom 
Henchman, efq. of New Burling 
ton- ſtreee t 10 3. 
12. Sir William Ramſey, a 
Banff, bart. to miſs Biſcoe, of Ei. 
ward-ſtreet, Porttan-ſquare. 

11. Francis John Brown, e<, 
M. P. for Dorſet; to miſs Franck 
Richards, daughter of the tay, 
John Richards, of Langbridge, Do. 

8 0 Gand, ie, 


: 


30. Robert Dundas, eſq. fon'd 
the right hon. Henry Dundas, tv 
miſs Saunders, daughter of the late 
admiral fir Charles Saunders, 

Sept. 2. Sir Thomas Parkym 
bart. to miſs Boultkees of Lei- 

6. Sir John Davies, bart, 9 
miſs Leman, daughter of ſir Wi. 
liam Leman, bart. 

22. Edmund Hornby, eſq. ts 
lady Catharine Stanley, add of 
the earl of Derby, 

29. Sir Thomas Gage, ban. io 
miſs Charlotte Campbell, couſia to 
lord Caw dor. 

Oc. 1. Rev. Samuel Wilſon 
Warneford, of Broughton, Oxford 
ſhire, to miſs Loveden, daughter of 
Edward Loveden Loveden, eſq. d 
Buſcot Park, Berks. | 
7. Lord Templetown, to lady l 
Mary Montagu, daughter of the 
earl of Sandwicg. l 

11. John Thomas Stanley, eq, 
eldeſt ſon of fir John Stanley, bart 2 
to the hon. miſs Holroyd, daughter 
of lord Sheffield. 

Nov. 18. John Wodehouſe, eig. 
eldeſt ſon of fir John Wadehoule ; 
bart. to miſs Norris, only daughte! 


of the late John Norris, eq. 1 

Wilton Park, Norfolk. l 

24. His excellency count Jl i 

Brulil, to miſs Chowne, heireſs dt 

the late Thomas Chowne, . . 
; 5 * 400 


1596 
hiſs 


om 
linge 


Dec. 10. Hon. Cropley Aſhley 
other to the earl of Shafteſbury, 
b lady Anne Spencer, daughter of 
e duke of Marlborough. 


DEATHS in the Year 1796. 
Ki Fan. 7. Frances viſcounteſs Ken- 


e earl of Briſtol (biſhop of Der- 
„ and captain of the Zealous 
pf 74 guns. 8 
16. Henry William Portman, 
q. father of Henry Berkeley 
ortman, eſq. M. P. 

— Sir Charles Leving, bart. 

18. Hon. Robert Fitzmaurice 
Deane, eldeſt ſon of lord Muſkerry. 
19. William lord Belhaven, a 
najor in the army. 

20. Sir William Burrel, bart. 

27. Sophia Maria Joſepha, viſ- 
counteſs Southwell, of Ireland. 
29. Dowager lady Throckmor- 
on, relict of fir Robert Throck- 
norton, bart. of Buckland, Berks. 
Feb. 7. Admiral fir Francis 
Geary, bart. 

g. Viſcounteſs Landaff of Ireland. 
5 Lady of ſir John Smyth, 
n. 


18. Thomas Arthur, viſcount 
vuthwell, of Ireland. | 
17. James Macpherſon, eſq. o 
Putney Park, M. b. | 

27. Hon, Charles Vane, of 


Mount Ida, Norfolk. 
March 8. Sir William Chambers, 
q int, of the Polar Star. 


9. Lady Knowles, reli& of the 
2 fir Charles Knowles, 


10. Hon. John Forbes, admiral 
df the feet, and general of marines. 

4 Lady Bridget Tollemache, 
lit of the hon. captain Tolle - 
anche, of the navy. 


nure. | | 
10. George lord Hervey, ſon of M. P 
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. 15, Counteſs Ludlow. 


. 240.8 
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17. Marchioneſs of Wincheſter; 
18. Counteſs dowager of Ald. 
borough... e nt un 
19. Sir Hugh Palliſer, hart. ad- 
miral of the white. 60 
21. Sir Thomas Gage, bart. 
32 Lady of fir Thomas Parkyns, 
t. 8 , 


26. Humphry Minchin, eig. 


28. Lady Mildmay, reli& of fir 
William Mildmay, bart. 

April 3. Counteſs of Welderen, 
ſiſter of lord. Howard de Walden, 
and lady of the count de Walden, 
formerly ambaſſador here from the 
United Provinces. Ph 

10. Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, 
bart. + wil 

11. Hon, Thomas Francis Wen- 
man, brother to vifcount Wen- 
man, and feilow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, found drowned in 
the river Cherwell, at Oxford. 

13. Lady of the hon. Everard 
Arundel. a 

—. Sir Bellingham Graham, 
bart. | 
20. Lady Anne Maria Monta- 
gne, fiſter of the duke of Man- 
cheſter. | 

—, In childbed, lady of John 
Pardoe, jun. eſq. M. P. 

—, Lord Somerville, one of the 
ſixteen peers of Scotland. 

2 5. ahn Pardoe, jun. eſq. M. P. 

28. Spencer earl of Northamp- 
ton. 


30. Samuel Beechcroft, eſq. 
many years a director of the bank. 
May 3. Lady Gertrude Cromie. 

Lately, Mr. Hoggins, of Bolas, 
Shropſhire, father of the counteſs 
of Exeter. 

19. Lady Charlotte Finch, eldeſt 
daughter of the late carl of Win- 
cheſter. | 

22, Thomas viſcount Falkland. 
27. Lord 


(56) 
p. d wonilli th 7 
27. Lord Charles Patrick 
Thomas Townſhend, goupeeſt ſon 
of marquis Townthend. See p. (33). 
23. Primroſe aa 


D E A 


30. Right hon. William Burton 
| Conyngham, a lord of the treaſury 
in Ireland. . 


June 6. Caunteſs of Suſſex. 

11. Samuel Whitbread, eſq. of 
Bed wel- park, Herts. : 

July 14. Lady Hay, reli& of fir 
Thomas Hay, of Park, bart. 

16, Field-marſhal fir George 
Howard, K. B. n 
. Right hon. William Gerrard 
Hamilton. | 
e. Rear-admiral Carteret. _ 
- Sir Roger Moſtyn, bart. 


21. Robert Burns, the celebrat- 
ed Ayrſhire poet. 5 8 
Ang. 1. Mrs. Burrow, lady of 
1 Burrow, eſq. of Bromley, 

—. Lieutenant - general fir Robert 
Pigot, bart. | . 
Edward Blackett, eſq. 
_ fon of fir Edward Blackett, 

rt. 
. Lady Gordon, wife of fir 
William Gordon, K. B. 
8. Hon. Mrs. Mariham, ſiſter of 
the late lord Romney, 

11. Delves Broughton, eſq. eldeſt 
ſon of the rev. fir Thomas Brough: 
ton, bart. 5 2 | 
* 12. Robert Beckford, eſq. late 
M. P. for Leominfter. | 
* 22. Kichard Benyon, eſq. M. P. 
25. David earl of Mansfield. 
28. John Aſkell Bucknall, eſq. 
of Oxhey, Herts, uncle of lord 
Grim fton. | 

31. Sir Joſeph Brooke, 
Seaton, Lockſhire. 5 
. 13. Vice admiral John 


* 


bart. of 


% 
. ? 


14. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
of Coul, bart, major -· general in the 


Women, &c. 


T HE. (1:66 np 
hac ra Mate! | 
ſervice of. the "Eaſt India con. 4 
Y. 6 5 | 
20. Hon, Thomas Lyon to 10 
to the earl of gülachenge 1 N — 
21. Sir John Danvers, bart, * 17 
22. James lord Cranſtoun. oth 
24. Rev. and right hon, Joby 10 
carl of Glencairn. Ti 
27. Miſs Emilia Lawſon, daugh. 10 


ter of the late fir Gilbert Lan fon, 
A 
30. Sir Archibald Grant, f 
Monymuſk, bart. 
Oz. 1. Rev. James Fordyte, 
D. D. author of Sermons to Young 


6. Lady of ſir Henry Daſhwosd, 
bart. of Kirtlington Park, Oxford. 
rao 
7. Rev. Thomas Reid, D. Þ, 
profeſſor of Moral Philoſop.y in 


the univerſity of Glaſgow. C 
10. Juliana Maria, dowager ; 
queen of Denmark. _ | * 
14. Sir John Hopkins, Ent. d. 
derman, of Caſtle Baynard Ward, _ 
_ 15. Vietor Amadeus Marie, king Bi le 
of Sardinia, | 
26. Sir Benjamin Sioclair, af E. 
Dunbeath, bart. * 
27. Counteſs of Abergavenny, 
—. Sir Michael Stewart, of * 
Blackall, bart. on 
—, Hon. Peter Jqhn Bathurſ, " 
third ſon of earl Bathurſt, _ of 
31. Archibald earl of Egling 
toun. 1 AG; a 6 le 
Nov. 7. Mary ducheſs of Rich- [ 
e eee 
16. Thornas Sommers Cocks © 
eſq. brother of lord Sommers. 
17. Catharine II. empreſs of d 
Ruflia. = 
19. Hon., Mrs, North, lady 0: ; 
the biſfiop of Wincheſter. 


—. Thomas marquis of Bath. 
21. Edward Bearcroft, eſq. chief 
juſtice of Cheſter. | 


—, Sir William Dick, bart. 
2 Sir 
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ar. Sir-Edmund Head, bart. 
com. =, Hon. * Murray, mother 
ord Elib NK. l «#14 
ncle 5 rip 77. Witte Picket, eſg. al- 
groan of Pot © 
X 17. Lord Joh Cavendiſh, uncle 
o the duke of Devonſhire, |. .. 
John WW 0. Dr. William Buller, biſhop 
of Exeter. F 
48. Prince Lewis ſecong ſon of 


the king of 


| of — _ 939 — — 
ie BY 0MOTIONS in rl. Year 1796. 
= Jar. 16. Major-general Prince 
| Edward—a lieutenant-general, 

- Fe. 27. John earl of Bute—viſ- 


count ' Mountjoy, earl of Wind- 
wr, and marquis of the county of 
hute. n 


20, Walter Farquhar, M. D.—a 


dart. | | 

— Rear-admiral Hugh Clober- 
ry Chr iſtian—K. B. > 

27. David Smyth, eſq. of Meth- 
ſen one of the commiſſioners of 
pſticiary in Scotland. 
— Alan Machononchies, eſq. 
y of the lords of feſſion in Scot- 
March 10. Robert Liſton, eſq. 
mbaſſador to the Sublime Porte 
envoy extraordinary. and miniſter 
plenipotentiary, to the United States 
of America, , 
— Edward Thornton, ' eſq.— 
ſecretary of legation to the faid 
United States. | 
12. Earl Howe—admiral of the 
fleet and general of marines. 
>=, Lord Bridport—vice-admiral 
of Great Britain, 
—. Hon. William Cornwallis 
ar. admiral of Great Britain. 
. Capt. fir Edward Pellew, 
lut.—a baronet. 


wag Captain Charles Mitchel—a 


TIONS n 


. William Bellingham, eſq.— 
rt. 9 2 
2 William Watſon, eſq.—a 
24. Samuel lord Hood—mafter 
of Greenwich hoſpital, and one af 
the commiſſioners or governors 
thereof. i 
a 6. George Pownall, eſꝗ.— 
a knt. Sarees! 
16. George earl of Stamford 
baron Delamere and earl of War- 
rington. „ 
29. Earl of Kinnoul and fir Gre 
Cooper, bart. privy-counſellors. 
30. John Coxe Hippiſley, Whnr. 
ton Amcotts, Edmund Cradot 
Hartopp, Thomas Turton and Ro- 
bert Baker, eſqrs.—barouets. 
May 3. Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville his majeſty's commiſſoner to 
the general aſſembly of the church 
of Scotland. 3 GG 
11. Francis d'Ivernois, eſq. 
a knt, | 
18, Charles earl of Northamp- 
ton lord · lieutenant of Northamp- 
tonſhire. 2 
14. Lieutenant- generals, ſir D. 
Lindſay, bart. E. Maxwell Brown, 
Eyre Maſſey, George Warde, Flaw- 
er Mocher, fir R. Sloper, K. F. 
Staates Long Morris, Ralph earl of 
Roſs, fir R. Pigot, bart. fir J. Dal- 
ling, bart. Ruſſel Manners, Thomas 
Hall, James Grant, fir W. Fawcett, 
K. B. William marquis of Lothian, 
K. T. fir C. Grey, K. B. fir Thomas 
Spencer Wilſon, bart. George 
Morriſon, Thomas Clarke, and 
Charles Rainsford- to be generals 
in the army. 6 
Major-generals Anthony George 
Martin, — * Gordon, hon. 
Thomas Bruce, George Ainſlie, 
ames Adeane, Edward Smith, 


homas Bland, Felix Buckley, 


Charles William Lyon, Henry 
Watſon Powell, Thomas Stirling, 
| 1 | George 
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George. Garth and Richard Gren- 
ville to be lieutenant-generals in 
the army. | 
Colonels, George Bernard, of.the 
84th foot, George Nugent, of the 
8;th foot, John Bowater, of the 
marines, Thomas Averne, of the 
marines, Thomas Duval, half-pa 
of the marines, James Barker, halt- 
ay of the 56th foot, John Camp- 
Il, of the marines, Charles Tar- 
rant of the engineers m Ireland, 
William Lewis, of the marines, 
John Barclay, of the marines, Wil- 
liam Macarmick, half-pay, Wil- 
liam , Maddox Richardſon, the 
64th foot, John Freke, 2 of 
the 39th foot, Richard England, of 
the 24th foot, William Keppel, of 
a: Weſt. India regiment, John H. 
Hutchinſon, of the 94th foot, John 
Hamilton, of the late 81ſt foot, 
Alexander Hay, of the 109th foot, 
Thomas -Goldie, of the late 82d 
foot, Robert Douglas of the 47th 
foot, Simon Fraſer, of the 133d 
foot, Thomas Davies, of the artil- 
lery, Robert Manners, of the 3d 
foot guards, William Loftus, of 
the 24th dragoons, William Myers, 
of a Weſt India regiment, Frede- 
rick George Mulcaſter, of the en- 
ineers, Oliver Nicols, of a Weſt 
adia regiment, Alexander Mercer, 
of the engineers, George Hewitt, 
of. the g2d foot, and James Hart- 
ley, of the 75th foot—to be major- 
generals in the army, +. 
Colonels, Patrick Roſs, John 
Erſkine, Robert Stuart, Thomas 
Geils, Joſeph Bilcliffe, Edward 


Ellerker, Gabriel Johnſton, George. 


Drare, William Sydenham, Ed- 
ward Rawſtorne, James Nichol, 
Charles Ware, and George Co- 
nyngham—to the Major- generals in 
the Eaſt Indies only. | 


28. Charles lord Hawkeſbury— _ 


earl of Liverpool... 
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28. Samuel baron Hood, of Ire. 7 


(1796, 


land—viſcount Hood of Great N. rel 
tain, £ to th 
31: Francis earl of Moray, of Ire. 1. 
land baron Stuart of Caſtle Stuart, of t 
in Inverneſsſhire. 10 

—. John earl of Galloway—ba. bare 
ron Stewart of Garlies, in the ſtew. of 


artry of Kirkcudbright, - _ — 

—. James earl of Courtown of 
Ireland — baron Saltersford, in Che- 
ſhire. 

—. George earl of Macartney, 
in Ireland - baron Macartney of 
Parkhurſt, in Surry. 

—, John Chriſtian Burton, vi. 
count Downe of Ireland—baron 
Dawnay of Cowick, Yorkſhire. 

D. George viſcount Middleton, 
of Ireland baron Brodrick, of 
Peppes Harrow, Surry. 

—,/ Alexander baron Bridport of 
Ireland—baron Bridport of Great 
Britain. 

—. Sir John Rous, bart.-- baron 
Rous. C | 

—. Sir Henry Gough Calthorpe, 
bart. - baron Calthorpe. | 

—, Sir Peter Burrell, bart.—ba- 
ron Gwydir. 

—, Sir Francis Baſſet, bart,-bi 
ron De Dunſtanville. 

—, Edward Laſcelles, eſq.—ba- 


ron Harewood, ' + - A 
—. John Rolle, eſq,—baron N 
Rolle, ? | 
—, John Campbell, eſq,—lord 8 
Cawdor. | 0 


June 1. William Campbell, eſq. 
— governor of the Bermuda Iſlands. 

6. Edward Cooke, eſq.—under 
ſecretary in the military depart- 
ment of the chief ſecretary's office 
in Ireland. WE 

—. William Elliot, eſq.—under 
ſecretary in the civil department. 

—, Barry earl of Farnham and 
Sackville | Hamilton, eſq,—privy* 
counſellors of Ireland, Ju 

9 
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796. | 
E., - 7 dec! Lady Willoughby de 
+ 2 ee the bedc hamber 


to the princeſs of Wales. ; 


Ire 15."Capraih Tons William 
aun, ef the ro ndvyvLa Kn... 
16. Sir Joſhua Vanheck; bart.— 
-ba- ron Huntingfield, of the kingdom 
ew of Hrelande VG WIC an 


— Robert! Smith, eſg baron 


| of Carringeony of the kingdom of Ire- 
be land./ [1 07 O1 10764 SITE. 
— 1 Henry lord 


ey, Mulgrave = governor” of  Scarbo- 
of mugtv Caſtle, / 10 - ont 

—, Major-general Thomas Muſ- 
vi. ge- gover. or of Graveſend and 
ron Tbutys 051511 76. 57 ok 1th 

—. Colonel William Goodday 
on, Strutt—deputy-governorof Stirling 
of lle. bene 16 


1 | 
20. Sir John Morſhead, bart.— ſur- 
ſeyor · general tothe prince of Wales. 
— Sir William Cunningham, 
hart —one of the ſtate council to 
the prince of Wales, for the prin- 
cipality of Wales. | 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, eſq. pri- 
nte ſecretary to the prince of Wales 
privy-ſeal and auditor of the 
duchy of Cornwall. 

23. Francis James Jackſon, efq. 
wambaſſador to the Ottoman Port. 
— Charles Medows Piertepont 
baron Pierrepont and viſcount 
Newark. 04 


Charles earl of Liverpool to 
bear the arms of Liverpool, toge- 
ther with his family arms, by the 
expreſs deſire of the corporation of 
Liverpool. | 
D. Hon. John Rodney - com- 
niſtoner of the victualling- office. 
— Marquis Townſhend—go- 
eruor of Jerſey. * 9 
—. General fir William Faw- 
(ett, K. B,—governor of Chelſea 
Hoſpital. et 


e the ſeſuon in Scotland. 


Robert Cullen, eſg.—lord 


T NON S. (700 
-+ 2; Phe" prince of Wales Aco- 


lonel of the ioth regiment of dra- 


oons. 
alger 8. Generals John duke 
of Argyll; Jeffery lord Amhurſt, 
Studholme'Hodgſon, George mar- 
quis Townſhend, lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh, and Charles duke of 
Richmond —field-marſhals. 
20. Robert viſcount Caſtlereagh 
—earl of Londonderry. | 
Sept. 1. Hon. Atthur Paget, ſe- 
cretary' of embaſſy to the court of 
Madre?! eee 50% iy, Þ 481.3167 EO! 
—, Benjamin Garlike, eſq,—fe-' 
cretary of legation to the cgurt'bf' 
Berlin. * ek wa 
2r. John earl of Chatham—pre-' 
4250 aalen 
30. Earl of Kinnoul, and lord 
Dupplin, his fon—lord Lyon king 
at arms for Scotland.- n 


Oc 10. General Henry Lawes 


earl of Carhampton—comman. 


der in chief of the forces in Ire- 
land | | 


Nov. 3. Major-general fir Ralph 
Abercromby, K. B.—colonel of the 
ad regiment of dragoons. 

—, Major-general Welbore Ellis 
Doyle—colonel of the 534" regi- 
ment of foot. | | 

D. Major-general Gerard Lake 
—colonel of the 73d regiment of 
foot. 

. General lord Adam Gordon 
—govenor of Edinburgh Caſtle. 


—. Lieutenant-general Charles 


Rainsford—governor of Tinmouth 
Caſtle. 

30. John duke of Roxburgh—z 
privy- counſellor. | 
30. Licutenant-colonel Charles 

Green —governor of Grenada. 
Dec. 3. Major-general John 


Graves Simcoe—governor of ſuch. 


arts of St. Domingo as are in the 
ritifh poſſefſion. | 


3- Major-general the honourable 
Charles 
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Charles Stuart—general in Portu- 
gal 1. Mol: | 

3. Major-general Simon Fraſer 
—leuteyant-general in Portugal 


only. | _ 

. Colonel fir James St, Clair 
Erikine, bart.— brigadier and adju- 
tant-general in Portugal only, 

3. Colonel William Anne Vil- 
lettes - brigadier- general in Portu- 
gal only. p | | 

3. Brevet-major Robert Stuart 
deputy adjutant- general and lieute - 
nant-colonel in Portugal only. _ 

: Lieutenant - colonel Hilde- 
brand Oakes — quarter-general, 


with the rank of colonel in Portu- 
gal only. 
15. William Elliot —miniſter 


plenipotentiary to the elector pala- 


tine, and miniſter to the diet of 


Ratiſbon, | 


** 


S HE RIF FS appointed for the 


Year 1796. 
© Berks, Michael Anthony, of 


Shippon. 
Bedfordſhire, George Brooks, of 
Flitw ick. 
Bucks, Thomas Hibbert, of Chal- 
font-houſe. 
| Cumberland, James Graham, of 
Barrock- lodge, eſqrs. 
Cheſhire, the hon. Booth Grey, 
of Wincham. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, J. 
Gardener, of Chatteris. 
Cornwall, 


W © 
evonſhire, ſir Bourchier Wray, 
of Tawſtock, bart. 
Dorſetſhire, Thomas Bowyer 
Bower, of Iwern-minſter, eſq. 
Derbyſhire, fir Robert Wilmot, 
of Oſmaſton, bart. 
"Yn Jackſon Barwis, of Mar- 
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John Enys, of Enys, f 
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Glouceſterſhire, Samuel Peach 
Peach, of Upper Torkington. 

Hertfordſhire, John Sowerby, of 
Lilley. 

Herefordſhire, Abraham Whit, 
ker » of Liſton. 

Kent, John Mumford, of Sutton 
at Hone, 

Leiceſterſhire, James Richard 
of Aſhby de la Zouch. 

Lincolnſhire, William Earl Wd, 

„of Denton. 

Monmouthſhire, Henry Bures 
of Monmouth. „ 

Northumberland, Adam Mate 
field Lawſon Dec;rdonnell, d 
Chirton. 

Northamptonſhire, Allen F4. 
ward Young the younger, of Or. 
lingbury. 

Norfolk, Thomas Brown Evanz, 
of Kirby Bedon. 

Nottinghamſhire, J. Wright, of 
Nottingham. 

Oxfordſhire, William Lowndes 
Stone, of Brightwell. 

Rutlandſhire, R. Tomlin, cf 
Edith Weſton. 

Sbropſnire, Ralph Leake, « 


Longford. 


Somerſetſhire, John Tyndale 
Warre, of Heſtercombe. | 

Staffordſhire, Henry Vernon, ©! 
Hilton, | 

Suffolk, John Clayton, of Sib- 
ton. 

Southampton, H. Maxwell, ef 
Ewfhot-houſe. 
| Surry, Thomas Sutton, of Mou 


ey. 
"Suffex, John Fuller, of Roſebil! 
Warwickſhire, Edward Cron, 
of Shuſtock. ] 
Worceſterſhire, T. Hill the 
younger, of Broom. 
Wilts, Gilbert Trowe Becket! 
Turner, of Penleigh. 
Yorkſhire, Godfrey Wentwort 


Wentworth, of Hickleton, 55 In 
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SOUTH WALES 
Carmarthen, J. William Hughes 


of Tregyth. 
Pembroke, Nathaniel Philips, of 
Slebetch. 


Candigan, Edward Warren Jones, 
of Llanina. 
| Glamorgan, Herberty Hurſt, of 
Gabalva. 7 
Brecon, P. Champion Creſpigny, 
of Tallyllyr, » 
| Radnor, JohnPritchard, of Doly- 
yelio, eſqrs. 
1796, (F) 


H 
Pengwern-place, dart. 


NORTH WALES. 
Merioneth, Thomas Lloyd, of 


Cumhuſion. 


Angleſea, J. Morris Conway, of 


Cellening. 


Carnarvon, J. William Lenthall, 


of Mainan. 


Montgomery, John Dickin, of 


Welch Pool. 


Denbigbſhire, J. Hu of 
orfeley-hall, bg * 


Flint, Sir E. Pryce Lloyd, of 
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PAPERS. 


* 


Refolutions reſpecting a Negotiation 
with the French Republic, moved 
in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 


Grey, Feb. 15, 1790. 


HAT an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, ſtat- 
ing, that it. is the wiſh of this 
houſe, that his majeſty may graci- 
ouſly be pleaſed to take ſuch ſteps 
as to his royal wiſdom ſhall appear 
moſt proper, for communicating 
directly to the executive directory 
of the French republic his majeſty's 
readineſs to meet any diſpoſition to 
negotiation on the part of that go- 
vernment, with an earneſt deſire to 
give it the fulleſt and ſpeedieſt ef- 
fect. | 
The above motion was rejected 
by a majority of 189 to 50. 


Re/olutions concerning the Public Ex- 
penditure, moved in the Houſe of 
Commons, on the 5th of May, 1796, 
by Mr. Grey. 

Reſolved — I. That at all times, 
and under all circumſtances, .it is 
the indiſpenſable duty of the honſe 
of commons vigilantly to ſuperin- 
tend the expenditure of the public 
money, and ſtrictly to inquire into 
the application of * grants made 


by parliament to the ſervice for 
which they have been voted, 

II. That by an a& paſſed in 
every ſeflion of parliament, the 
particular ſums granted for each 
particular ſervice are ſpecified, and 
the money that ſhall be paid into 
the exchequer is appropriated to 
their diſcharge ; and that it is ſtridt. 


ly directed that ſuch aids and ſup- 


plies ſhall not be applied to any 
uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatever, 
other than the uſes and purpoſes 
mentioned in the faid act. 

HI. That it appears from an ac- 
count ve to this houſe on 
the aiſt of April, 1796, that the 
fum of 644, 100 l. 78. 9d. was then 
due to the ſeveral colonels or com- 
manding officers of his mayeſty's 
forces, for net off-reckonings and 
clothing for the years 1794 and 
1795, although by acts paſſed in 
1794 and 1795, money was gratt- 
ed to diſcharge the ſame; and al- 
though the ſaid acts direct that 
the money ſo granted ſhall be 
applied in diſcharge of the ſame, 
and not otherwiſe. 

IV. That it appears from an ac. 
count preſented to this Houſe on 
the 21ſt of April, 1796, that the 
ſum of 146, 900l. 125. 4d. is now due 
to the general and ſtaff-officers c 
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his majeſty's forces for the years 
1793, 1794, and 17953 although 
by acts paſſed in the faid years, 
money was granted for the payment 
of the ſaid ſum $3 and although the 
lad acts direct that the ſaid mo- 
nev, ſo granted, ſhall be applied 
in diſcharge of the ſaid ſum, and 
not otherwiſe. © 

V. That it appears from arr ac- 
count preſented tq this houſe on 
the 21ſt of April, 1796, that the 
ſum of 34,3131. 138. 3d. is now 
due to the ſeveral goveraors, lieu- 
tenant-governors, and other officers 
of his majeſty's forces and garriſons 
in Great Britain, and parts beyond 
the ſeas, for the years 1704 and 
nat, although by acts paſſed in 
th: laid years, money was granted 
far <:ſcharging the ſaid ſum; and 
ethough tire faid acts direct that 
the monev {© granted ſhall be ap- 
plied in diſcharging the ſaid ſame, 
and not otherwite, 

VI. That it appears from an ac- 
count preſented to this houſe on the 
21ſt of April. 1796, that the ſum of 
41,0561. 9s. 9d. due to the general 
ſaffofticers of his majeſty*s forces for 
te vear 1794, was paid out of grants 
for the ſervice of the year 1790, 
although by an act paſſed in 1794, 
money was granted for diſcharging 
the ſaid ſum; and although the 
aid act directe that the ſaid mone 
0 granted ſhall be applied in dif- 


chargias the ſame, and not other- 


wie. 

VII. That it appears from an ac- 
count produced to this houſe, on 
de 21ſt of April, 1796, that the 
ſum of 172, 100l. due for off-reck- 
dings to the 24th of December, 
1794, and which remained due on 
ne 21ſt of January, 1996, was diſ- 
charged out of the vote of credit 
printed for the expreſs purpoſe of 
&traying cxpences that may occur 


u 1796. By an act paſſed in 1794, 
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money was granted for diſcharging 
the ſaid ſum; and although the 
ſaid act directs that the money 
ſo | ry ſhall be applied in 
diſcharge of the ſame, and not 
otherwile. 

VIII. That it appears to this 
houſe, that by an act paſſed in the 
23d year of his majeſty's reign, for 
the better reoulation of the office 
of paymaſter-general of his ma- 
jeſty's forces, it is enacted, that 
no money for the ſervice of the 
army ſha!l be iſſued from his ma- 
jelty's exchequer to the paymaſter- 
general of his majeſty's forces, or 
thall be placed or directed to be 
placed in his majeſty's hands or 
poſſeſſion; but the ſame ſhali be 
iſſued and directed to be paid to the 
governor and company of the bank 
of England, to be placed to his ac- 
count. 

IX. That it appears to this houſe, 
from an account produced on the 
22d of April, 1796, that in open 
contempt and defiance of the faid 
act, the ſum of 430,200]. has been 
iſied directly to the paymaſter- 
general of his majeſty's forces, in 
exchequer bills on the vote of cre- 
dit for 1796; and that a balance 
of 83, 3ool. was remaining uniſſued 
in his hands on the ſaid 22d of 
April, 1796. 

X. That it further appears to this 
houſe, that by the ſaid act, the 
paymaſter-general of his majeſty's 
forces is directed and required to 
form his memorials and requiſitions 
to the treaſury, and to iſſue his 
drafts upon the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England, upon 
the 24th day of June, and 24th 
day of December, in every year, 
in equal payments, to ſuch perſon 
or perſons as have a regular aſſign- 
ment from the ſeveral colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, commandants, 
majors, and captains commandant, 
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and captains, for the monies 2 
propriated for the clothing of th 
non · commiſſioned officers and pri- 
vate men of his majeſty's regular 
forces. 6 | 

XI. That it appears to this 
 houſe,. that the ſums of mone 
appropriated for the clothing of his 
majeſty's regular forces, and which, 
according to the proviſions of the 
ſaid act, ought to have been iſſued 

on the 24th of December, 1794, 
the-24th of June and 24th of De- 
cember, 1795, had been diverted 
to other purpoſes and ſtill remain- 
ed due on the 1ſt of Japuary, 1796, 
in open contempt and defiance of 
the laid act. 

XII, That it appears that an ac- 
count is annually preſented to this 
houſe, ſhewing how the money 
granted for the ſervice of the pre- 
ceding year has been diſpoſed 
ot, diſtinguiſhed under the ſeveral 
heads, and the parts remaining un- 
ſatisfied with the deficiency there- 


upon. 
XIII. That ſuch account was 
intended to be what in its title it 
profeſſes to be, a real account, 
ſhewing how the money given for 
the ſervice of the year had actually 
been diſpoſed of, in order that 
the houſe of commons might be 
informed of the ſtate of the public 
expenditure, and fatisfy themſelves 
as to the application of the mone 

voted, to thoſe ſervices for whic 

it had been granted by them. 

XIV. That an account, of the 
above deſcription, has been pre- 
ſented to this houſe, in each of the 
years 1794, 1795, and 1796, in 
which the money, granted for the 
ſervices of each year is ſtated to 
have been applied to the ſervices 
for which it was voted by parlia- 
ment, although it now appears from 
accounts ſince preſented to this 


-houſe, that the ſum of 644, 100l. 
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granted for off. reckonings for the 
year 1794, and 1795; the ſum of 
146,900l. granted for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff-officery of his 
majeſty's forces for 1793, 179, 
and 1795; the ſum of 34,11] 
granted for the pay of the ſever] 
governors, lieutenant - governor, 
and other officers of his majeſty 
forces in Great Britain and part 
beyond the ſeas, for the years 179, 
and 1795, and ſeverally tated v 
have been diſpoſed of for thoſe (er. 
vices, ſtill remaia unſatisfied. 

XV. That in the inſtances abore 
mentioned, his majeſty's miniſten 
have been guilty of preſenting fall 
accounts, calculated to miſlead the 
judgment of this houſe, of a fl. 
grant violation of various acts of 
parliament, and of a groſs milap- 
plication of the public money. 

The above reſolutions were 
negatived by a majority of 20 
to 38. 


* — 


Refolutions concerning the Public Er. 
penditure, moved in the Hoſe « 
Lords, on the 2d of May, 1700 
by the Marquis of Lanſdown. 


That as we ſee no effectual ſtep! 


taken to realiſe thoſe meaſures ol 


reform, for which the preſent ml 
niſters, at their entrance into ofhce, 
ſtood ſtrongly pledged to the pub- 
lic, or thoſe earneſtly recommend 
ed in the reports upon the table, N 
two boards of commiſſioners, bot 
appointed b rliament, 

Pie is — on this houſe to 
io quire into the cauſe of ſo eu. 
ordinary an omiſſion, as well 5 

Whether any new offices hahe 
ſince been created? 

Whether any old falaries hate 
been increaſed on flight pt 
tences ? 


Whether any ſalaries have de? 


grants 


'S 


PUBLIC 


ted for ſpecial es, and 
continued, * N the reaſons for 
them have ceaſed ? 

Whether any warrants for bene- 
fcial grants have been directed? 
And on the whole, 

Whether the public expences 
have increaſed beyond the ſup- 
plies annually granted by parlia- 

. | 


ment; 

This, which would be a duty in. 
tumbent upon parliament, were 
the exiſting war ever ſo neceſlary, 
juſt, and ſucceſsful, is become 
moſt urgent and indiſpenſable, in 
a conteſt at once bloody and ex- 
penſive beyond example, without 
plan or object, except ſuch objects 
as the miſconduR of the war firſt 
created ; attended with a waſte of 
money profuſe almoſt beyond ima- 
gination ; which has already re- 
duced our trade to à dependence on 
the very warfare 'which is funda- 
mentally deſtroying it, and has ſo 
exhauſted our reſources, as ta drive 
us to the wretched expedient of 
reviving taxes which were a few 
years ſince repealed, upon the 
ground of thereby inereaſing the 
revenue — an effect which that-re- 
peal produced, and a policy which 
muſt, therefore, on the return of 
proce, be again reſorted to, aud 
which will conſequently bring with 
it the neceſſity of finding new taxes, 
if new and productive taxes can 
Wr in our then exhauſted 


. * 

In a ſituation ſo alarming, and 
ſo manifeſtly tending to deſtroy the 
confidence of the people in parlia- 
ment, which (as every reflecting 
mn muſt have, with deep concern, 
0dſerved) has for ſome years paſt 
been rapidly on the decline; it be- 
loves parliament, by a timely re- 
ab of its ancient energy and in- 
rity, to convince the people that 
heir conſtitutional guardians are 
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awake to the common danger, and 
are determined to come forward 
with ſuch firm meaſures of public 
order and reform, as will effectual- 
ly relieve the ſubject, and remedy 
evils, which, if ſtill ſuffered to ac- 
cumulate, will be paſt all remedy, 
and muſt inevitably terminate in 
public confuſion. 

The above reſolutions were 
negatived by 'a majority of 104 
to 12. / 
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Reſolutions moved in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on the 10th of May, 796, by 
Mr. Fox, for an Addreſs 1 his Me- 

jelly, en the Conduct of Admini- 

Aration, in the Commencement and 
Progreſs of the War, © 


That ian addreſs be preſented to 


his majeſty, moſt humbly to offer 


to his royal conſideration, that 
judgment which his faithful com- 
mons have formed, and now deem 
it their duty to declare, concern- 
ing the conduct of his miniſters in 
the commencement, and during the 
progreſs of the preſent unfortunate 
war. As long as it was poſſible 
for us to doubt from what ſource 
the national diſtredes have ariſen; 
we have, in times of difficulty and 
peril, thought ourſelves bound to 
ſtrengthen his majeſty's government, 
for the protection of his ſubjects, 
by our confidence and ſupport: 
But our duties as his majeſty's 
counſellors, and as the repreſenta» 
tives of his people, will no longer 
mit vs to diſſemble our deli- 
erate and determined opinion, 
that the diſtreſs, difficulty, and 
peril, to which this country is now 
ſubjected, have ariſen from the miſ- 
conduct of the king's miniſters, 
and are likely to ſubſiſt and in - 
creaſe, as long as the ſame princi- 
ples which have hitherto guided 
(F 3) theſe 
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theſe. miniſters; ſhall continue to 
__ in the councils of Great 
tain. 152601 Tr #717058 
It is. painful. for us to remind 
bis n-+jeſty of the ſituation of his 
dommions'atithe beginning of the 
war, and cf the high degree of 
proſperity to which the fkill and 
induſt y of his ſubjects had, under 
the ſafeguard of a tree conſtitution, 
raiſed the Britiſh empire, fince it 
can only fill his mind with the me- 
 lancholy recollection of proſperity 
abuſed, and of opfortunitics of ſe- 
curing permanent advantages wan- 
tonly rejected. Nor ſhall. we pre- 
ſume to wound his majeſty's be- 
nevolence, by dwelling on the for- 
tunate conſequences which might 
have ariſen from the mediation of 
Great Britain between the powers 
then at war, wich might have en- 
ſured the permanence of our proſpe- 
rity, while it preferved all Europe 
from the calamities which it has ſince 
endured. A mediation which this 
kingdom was fo well fitted to 
carry on with vigour and "dignity, 
by its power, its character, and the 
nature of its government, happily 
removed at an equal diſtance from 
the contending extremes of licen- 
tiouſnets and tyranny. 
From this neutral and impartial 
iyſtem of policy his majeſty's mi- 
niſters were induced to depart by 
certain meaſures of the French go- 
vernment, of which they complain- 
ed as injurious and - hoſtile to this 
country. With what juſtice thoſe 
complaints were made, we are not 
now called upon to determine, 
ſince it cannot be pretended, that 
the meaſures of France were of 
ſuch a nature as to preelude the 
poſſibility of adjuſtment by nego- 
tiation; and it'is impoſſible to de- 
ny, that the power which ſhuts up 
the channel of accommodation, 
muſt be the real aggreſſor in war. 
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To reject negotiation is to deter. 
mine on hoſtilities; and whatever 
may have been the nature bf iht 

ints in queſtion between us and 
rance, we cannot but pronounce 
the refuſal of fach an authorized 


communication with that 'country 


as might have amicably terminated 
the diſpute, to be tue true and im: 
mediate cauſe of the rupture which 


followed. * 


Nor can we forbear to remark, 
that the pretences under which 
his majeſty's miniſters then haygh. 
tily refuſed ſuch authorized com. 
munication, have been ſufficiently 
expoſed by their own conduch, 
in ſince ſubmitting to a ſimikr 
intercourſe with the fame govern- 
ment, 

The miſguided policy, which 
thus rendered the war inevitah'e, 
appears to have actuated the mi- 
niſters in their determination to 
continue it at all hazards, At 
the:ſame time we cannot but ob. 
ſerve, that the obſtinacy with which 
they have adhered to their deſperit? 
tyſtem, is not more remarkabe 
than their verſatility in the pretexts 
upon which they have juſtiſied it, 
At one period the ſtrength, at an- 
other the weakneſs of the enemy 
have been urged as motives for 
continuing the war : the ſucceſſes, 
as well as the defeats of the allies 
have contributed only to projong 
the conteſt ; and hope and de- 
ſpair have equally ſerved to in- 
volve us ſtill deeper in the horro!s 
of war, and th entail upon us 23 
endleſs train! of calamities. 
After the original profeſſed o,. 
jets" had been obtained by ts 
expulſion of the French arms 
from the territories of Holland a0 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, we 61 
his majeſty's miniſters, influenced 
either by ' arrogance or by * 


tuated ambition and the vain h, 


0 


ene 


of conqueſts, which, if realized, 
could never compenſate to the na- 
tion for the blood and treaſure by 
which they muſt be obtained, re- 
jecting, unheard, the overtures made 
by the executive council of France, 
at a period when the circumſtances 
were ſo eminently favourable to 
his majeſty and his allies, that there 
is every reaſon to ſuppote that a 
negotiation, commenced at ſuch a 
juncture, muſt have terminated in 
an honourable and advantageous 
peace: to the proſpects ariſing 
from ſuch an opportunity, they 

ferred a blind and obſtinate per- 
— in a war which could 
ſcarce lave any remaining object 
but the unjuſtifiable purpoſe of im- 
poſing ubon France a government 
diſapproved of by the inhabitants 
o! that country; and ſuch was the 
infatuation of theſe miniſters, that, 
far from being able to frame a wiſe 
and co:nprehentive ſyſtem of po- 
icy, they even rejected the few 
advantages that belonged to their 
own untortunate ſcheme. The ge- 
neral exiſtence ot a deſigu to inter- 

ſe in the internal government of 
rance was too manifeſt, not to 
rouſe into active hoſtility the na- 
tional zeal of that people; but their 
particular projects were too equi- 
rocal to attract the confidence, or 

ocure the co operation of thoſe 
tenchmen who were diſaffected 
to the government of their country. 
The 1 of theſe plans was too 
clear not to provoke formidable 
enemies, but their extent was too 
ambiguous to conciliate uſeful 
friends. 

We beg leave farther to repre- 
ſent to your majeſty, that at fub- 
ſequent periods your miniſters have 
ſuffered the moſt favourable op- 
portunities to eſcape of obtaining 
au honourable and advantageous 
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pacification. They did not avail 
themſelves, as it was their duty to 
have done, of the unbroken ſtrength 
of the general confederacy which 
had been formed againſt France, 
for the purpoſe of giving effect to 
overtures for negotiation. They 
ſaw the ſeceſſion of ſeveral power- 
ful ſtates from that confederacy, 
they ſuffered it to diſſolve without 
an effort for the attainment of a 
general pacification. They loaded 
their country with the odium of 


having engaged in a combination, 


charged with the moſt queſtionable 
and unjuſtiflable views, without a- 
vailing themſelves of that combi- 
nation, for procuring favourable 
conditions of peace. That, from 
this fatal neglect, the progreſs of 
hoſtilities has only ſerved to eſta- 
bliſh the evils which might certain- 
ly have been avoided by negotia- 
tion, but which are now confirmed 
by the events of the war. We 
have felt that the unjuſtifiable and 
impracticable attempt to eſtabliſh 
royalty in France by force, has 
only proved fatal to its unfortunate 
ſupporters. We have ſeen with 
regret the ſubjugation of Holland, 
and the aggrandiſement of the 
French republic; and we have to 
lament the alteration in the ſtate of 
Europe, not only from the ſucceſſes 
of the French, but from the formi- 
dable acquiſitions of ſome of the 
allied powers on the ſide of Poland, 
acquiſitions, alarming from their 
magnitude, but ſtill more ſo from 
the manner in which they have 
been made, thus fatally learning 
that the war has tended alone to 
eſtabliſh the very evils, for the pre- 
vention of which it was avowedly 
undertaken, 

That we now therefore approach 
his majeſty, to aſſure him that his 
faithful commons heard, with the 
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ajeſty's 
ie 
ene e 
hat ifs Rich 
was dt pending at e e 
ment of the preſent ſeſſon, had led 
to ſuch an order of things, as' Would 
induce” his majeſty 't6 any 
diſpqſition to negotiation on the 
part of the enemy, with an earneſt 
deſire to give it the: faſteſt and 
ſpeedieſt TIN ahd to conclude a 

neral-treaty of peace, whenever 
it could be effected on juſt and 
Equitable terms for himſelf and his 
allies. 9 „ N 
That from this gracious gom- 
munication, they were led to hope 
for a ſpeedy termination to this 
moſt diſaſtrous conteſt ; but that, 
with ſarpriſe and ſorrow, they have 
now reaſon to apprehend that three 
months were Tuffcred to elapſe be- 
fore any ſteps were taken towards, 
a hegonation, or any overtures made 
by his niajcfty's ſervants. 

With equal ſurpriſe and congern 
Fey have obſcrved, when a fair 
and open conduct was ſo peculiarly 
2ncumbent. on his majeſty's mini- 
ſters, conſidering the prejudices and 
ſuſpicions which their previous 
conduct muſt have excited jn the 
minds of French; that inſtead 
of adopting that pen and. many 
manner which became the WHOM, 
the character, and, dignity of the 
Britiſh nation, they had reGourſe 
a ſtyle calculated rather to excits.. 
ſuſpicion, than 'to inſpire confi-, 
dence in the encmy. Evcry ex- 

reſfion which might be conſtrued 
into an acknowledgment of the 
French republic, or. even an alln- } 
| fian to its forms, was. Jtudiouſ}y;; 
avoided ; and the miniſter, through 
whom this overturepvas made, Was- 
in a moſt unprecedented manner 
iuſtructed to e. that he had 
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December, wherein 95 
qukints thetti, that tlie 
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no, ANON Keuter 
negotiation . of diſcuſhon, relain 
to he; obje is, of the pro 
reaty... IT lt Gem 
"That it with . n we refleg 
that the alacrify of his majeſty; 
miniſters in, apparently, breaking 
off ibis Incipient ;, negotiation, a 
well zs the ſtrange and unuſgy 
mannex in which it was annoy, 
ced to the miniſters of the various 
powers of Europe, affords a. yery 
unfavourable comment on ther 
relutance in entering upon it, 
and is calculated to make the 
moſt injurious impreſſion reſpe. 


* 
4 1 
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, On a review of ſo many inſtan- 
ces of groſs and flagrant miſcon. 
duct, proceeding from the fame 
pernicious. principles, and directed 
with incorrigible obſtinacy to the 
ſame miſchievous ends, we deem 
ourſelves bound in duty to his ma- 
jeſty, and to our conſtituents, to 
declare that we ſee no ration! 
hope of redeeming the affairs of 
the kingdom, but by the adop. 
tion of a ſyſtem radically and fun- 
damentally different from that 
which has produced our preſcat 
calamities. 4 

- Unleſs his maje 


{ty's miniſten 


ſhall, from a -real — of! 50 
ſt errors, appear inclined to te. 50 
— their — upon ſuch a 201 
Fenn; we can neither give any | 
credit to the. ſincerity of their pro- 10 
feſſions of a wiſh for peace, nor fe. ſe 
poſe -any confidence in them far pc 
conducting a negotiation to 4-pro- 1 
ſperous iſſue. Odious as they ate \ 
to an enemy who wiſh till to 
believe them ſecretly to cheriſh p 
thoſe unprincipled and chimerical 
projects which they have beten 4 
compelled in public to difavow, . 


s of 7 


contemptible in the eye | 
id be ion 2117 :2 Europe, 


r U E Ff 


rope, from the diſplay of inſin- 
erity which has marked. their con- 
&&,%ur only Hopes reſt on his 
majeſty's royal wiſdom and unqueſ- 
toned a ffectioſſ for his people, that 
te will be graciouſly. pleaſed to 
adopt maxims of polſey more ſuit- 
ed to the circumſtances of the times 


al WW than thoſe by which bis majeſty's 
. rinifters appear to have been go- 
vs WW verned, and to direct his ſervants 


to take meaſures, which, by differ- 
ing eſſentially, as well in their tend- 
ency as in the principle upon 


ie which they are founded, from thoſe 
r which have hitherto marked their 
0 


conduct, may give this country 
ſome reaſonable hope, at no very 


„ diſtant period, of the eſtabliſhment 
7% peace ſuitable to the intereſts 
2 of Great Britain, and likely to pre- 
. ſerve the tranquillity of Europe. 

0 This motion was dent, by a 
* majority of 216 to 42. 

$: 3 


Hi. Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes 
of Parliament, May 19, 1796. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

The public bufneſs being now 
concluded, I think it proper to 
cloſe ibis ſethon, and at the fame 
live toacquaint you with my inten- 
ton of giving immediate directions 
for calling a new parliament. 

The objects which have eng 
four attention during the preſent 
ſellon, have been of peculiar im- 
portance ; and the meaſures which 
zou have adopted, have mani- 
felted your continued regard to 
1 lafety and welfare of my peo- 
pie, | 8 
The happieſt effects have been 
experienced from the proviſions 
Viich you have made for repreſſ- 


{vr reſtraiging the progreſs of priu- 


ing ſedition and civil tumuſt, and 
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ciples ſubverſive of all eſtablimed. 


* 


government. M 
The difficulties. arißig to, my 


„ 


neral concern. . the greatel 

ſatisfaction in obſerving, that the 
preſſure of thoſe difficulues is in a 
great degree remove. 


Gentlemen of the honſe of 
commons, nee 


I muſt, in a, more particular 


* 


manner, return you my thanks for 
the liberal ſupplies which you have 
granted to meet the exigencies of 
the war, — While I a the ex- 


tent of thoſe demands which the 
preſent circumſtances neceſſarily oc- 
caſion, it is a great conſolation to 
me to obſerve the increafing re- 


ſources by which the country is 


enabled to ſupport them. | Theſe 
reſources are particularly manifeft- 
ed in the ſtate of the different 
branches of the revenue; in the 
continued and progreſſive ſtate of our 


navigation and commerce; in the 


ſteps which have been taken for 
maintaining and improving pub- 


lic credit, and in the additional - 


roviſion which has been made 
or the reduction of the national 
debt. | 5 

Mx lords and gentlemen, 


I ſhall ever reflect with heart- 
felt ſatisfaction on the uniform wiſ- 


dom, temper, and firmneſs which 


have appeared in all your pro- 
ceedings, ſince I firſt met you in 
this place, Called to deliberate on 
the public affairs of your country 
in a period of toreigu and dme ttic 
55 tran- 
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tranquillity, you had the : happineſs 
of contributing to raiſe this. king- 
dom to. a ſtate of unexampled pro- 
ſperity. You were ſuddenly com- 
pelled to relinquiſh the full.advan- 
tages of this ſituation, in order to 
reſiſt the unprovoked aggreſhon of 
an enemy whoſe hoſtility was di- 


rected againſt all civil ſociety, but 
more particularly againſt the happy 


union of order and liberty eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe kingdoms. The 
nature of the ſyſtem introduced 


into France, afforded to that coun- 


try, in the midſt of its calamities, 
the means of exertion beyond the 
experience of any former time. 
Under the preſſure of the new and 
unprecedented difficulties ariſing 
from ſucha conteſt, you have ſhewu 

ourſelves worthy of all the bleſs- 
ings that you inherit. By your 
counſels and conduct, the conſti- 
tution has been preſerved inviolate 
againſt the deſigns of foreigu and 
domeſtic enemies; the honour of 
the Britiſh name has been aſſerted ; 
.the rank and ſtation which we 
have hitherto held in Europe has 
been maintained; and the decided 
ſuperiority of our naval power has 
been eſtabliſhed in every quarter 
of the world, | 

You have omitted no opportu- 
nity to prove your juſt anxiety. for 
the — 2 — of general 
peace on ſecure and honourable 
terms; but you have at the ſame 
time rendered it manifeſt to the 
world, that while our enemies ſhall! 
perſiſt in diſpoſitions incompatible 
with that object, neither the re- 
ſources nor the ſpirit of Engliſhmen 
will be wanting to the ſupport of 
a juſt cauſe, and to the defence of 
all their deareſt intereſts, 

A due ſenſe of this conduct is 
deeply impreſſed on my heart. 1 
truſt that all my ſubjects are ani- 
mated with the ſame ſentiment, and 
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that their. loyalty. and public ſpir. 
will enſure the continuance of that 
union and mutual confidence be. Y 
tween me and my parjiamer 
which beſt promote the true dis. 
nity and glory of my crown, a 
my genuine happineſs of my peo. 
Piet, 


— —. 


His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes g 
Parliament, Ocloler 6, 1796. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ſ 

It is a peculiar ſatisfaction to e, v 
in the preſent conjuncture of affun by 
to recur to your advice, after the Nav 
recent opportunity which has been con 
given for collecting the ſenſe of ny des 
people, engaged in a difficult de 
arduous conteſt, for the preſervatia the 
of all that is moſt dear to us, blo 
I have omitted no endeavour 
for ſetting on foot negotiations ta W. 
reſtore peace to Europe, and to ſe no 
cure for the future the general tran. pre 
quillity. The ſteps which I have tag 
taken tor this purpoſe have at length du 
opened the way to an im mech Jan 
and direct negotiation, the ifſie df ſpi 
which mult either produce the ct. 3 
firable end of a juſt, honourabl, tir 
and ſolid peace for us, and for our th 
-allies; or muſt prove, beyond di. th 
ute, to what cauſe alone the pro- m 
— of the calamities of wat ſr 
muſt be aſcribed. pe 
I ſhall immediately ſend a perſon pe 

to Paris, with full powers to eat cl 
for this object; and it is my am. A 
ious wiſh that this meaſure ma cl 
lead to the reſtoration of general C 
peace: but you muſt be ſenſible N 
that nothing can ſo much conti. n 
bute to give effect to this deſire, ©! h 
your manifeſting that we polleſs q 
both the determination and the - U 
ſources to oppoſe, with crews . 


activity and energy, the . cl 
| one 


* 
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forts with which we may have to 
contend. | 's | 

You will feel this peculiarly ne- 
ceſſury at a moment when the ene. 
my has openly manifeſted the in- 
tention of attempting a deſcent on 
theſe kingdoms. It c nnot be 
doubted what would be the iſſue of 
ſuch an enterprize; but it befits 
your wiſdom to neglect no pre- 
cautions that may either preclude 
the attempt, or ſecure the ſpeedieſt 
means of turning it to the confu- 
fon and ruin of the enemy. 

in reviewing the events of the 
yar, you will have obſerved that, 
by the ſkill and exertions of my 
navy, our extenſive and increaſing 
commerce has been protected to a 
degree almoſt beyond example, and 
the fleets of the enemy have, for 
the greateſt part of the year, been 
blocked up in their own ports. 

The operations in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies have beea highly ho- 
nourable to the Britiſh arms, and 
productive of great national advan- 
tage; and the valour and good con- 
duct of my forces, both by ſea and 
land, have been eminently con- 
ſpicuous. | b 
The fortune of war on the con- 
tinent has been more various fand 
the progreſs of the French armies 
threatened, at one period, the ut- 
moſt danger to all Europe; but 
from the honourable and dignified 
perteverance of my ally the em- 
peror, and from the intrepidity, diſ- 
apline, and invincible ſpirit of the 
Auſtrian forces, under the auſpi- 
cious conduct of the archduke 
Charles, ſuch a turn has lately been 
gven to the courſe of the war, as 
may inſpire a well-grounded con- 
idence that the final reſult of the 
campaign will prove more diſaſ- 
tous to the enemy than its com- 
mencement and progreſs for a time 
nere favourable to their hopes. 


The apparently hoſtile diſpoſi- 


tions and conduct of the court of 
Madrid have led to diſcuſſions, of 
which I am not yet enabled to ac- 
quaint you with the final reſult; 
but I am confident, that whatever 
may be their iſſue, I ſhall have 
given to Europe a further proof of 
my moderation and forbcarance ; 
and I can have no doubt of your 
determination to defend againſt eve- 
ry aggreiſion the dignity, rights, 
and intereſts, of the Britiſh empire. 

- Gentlemen of the houſe of 

commons, | 

I rely on your zeal and public 
ſpirit for ſuch ſupplies as you may 
think neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the year. It is a great ſatisfaction 
to me to obſerve, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the temporary embarraſſ- 
ments which have been experi- 
enced, the ſtate of the commerce, 
mauufactures, and revenue of the 
country, proves the real extent and 
ſolidity of our reſources, and fur- 
niſhes you with ſuch means as muſt 
be equal to any exertions which the 
preſent crifis may require. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

The diſtreſſes, which were in the 
laſt year experienced from the ſcar- 
city of corn, are now, by the bleſſ- 
ing of God, happily removed, and 
an' abundant harveſt affords the 
pieaſing proſpect of relief in that 
important article to the labouring 
claſſes of the community. Our in- 
ternal tranquillity has alſo conti- 
nued undiſturbed ; the general at- 
tachment of my people to the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution has appeared on 
every occaſion ; and the endeavours 
of thoſe who wiſhed to introduce 
anarchy and confuſipn- into this 
country, have been repreſſed by the 
energy and wiſdom of the laws. 

To defeat all the defagns of our 
enemies, to reſtore to my people the 


bleſſings of a fecure aud honour- 
able 
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able peace, to maintain inviolate 
their religion, laws, and liberty, and 
to deliver down urimpaired to the 
Jateſt poſterity the glory and hap- 
pineſs of theſe kingdoms, is the 
conftant wiſh of my heart, and the 
uniform end of all my attions.— 
In every meaſure that ean conduce 
to theſe objects, Jam confident of 
receiving the firm, zealous, and af- 
fectionate ſupport of my parlia- 
Wag 57 : | 


— 


Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons 
0 the King, moved by Lord Mor- 
e peth. 


; Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the commons of 
Great Britain, in parliament afſem- 
bled, beg leave to return your ma- 
jeſty aur humble and unanimous 
thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 

We are truly ſenſible of your 
amazeity's paternal regard for the 
Intereſt of your ſubjects, in having 
omitted no endeavours for ſetting 
on ſoot negotiations to reſtore peace 
to Europe, and to ſecure for the 
future the general tranquillity ; and 
ve reioice to learn, that the ſteps 
which have been taken for this 
purpoſe have at length opened the 
way ta an immediate and direct 
negotiation, which, we doubt not, 
will be ſo conducted on your ma- 
jeſty's part, as either to produce the 
deſirable end of a juſt, honourable, 
and ſolid peace, for us and for our 
allies, or to prove, beyond diſpute, 
to what emule alone the prolonga- 
tion of the calamities of war muſt 
- bouſtribod, - ©7191 dDn o 

We cordially join with your ma- 

jeſty in an anxious wiſh that the 
ſtep, which your majeſty propoſes 
to take, ol ſending a perion to Paris 
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with full powers to treat, may ui pic 
to the reſtoration of general peace ipi 
but we are fully ſenſible that nothing the 
can ſo much contribute to give He 
fect to this defire, as maniſeſti Milam 
that we poſſeſs both the dete ur 
nation and the reſources to oppoſe, ue 
with increaſed activity and energy Wiſpai 


the further e@rts with which ne 
may have to contend ; and we mut 
indeed feel this to be ' peculiar 
neceſſary, when an intention þ 
been openly mantlefted of attempt. 
ing a deſcent on theſe kingdom; 
and, although it cannot be doubted 
what would be the iſſue of ſuch u 
enterprize, we deem it an indi 
penſable duty to neglect no pre 
cautions that may either preclud 
the attempt, or ſecure the ſpeediel 
means of turning it to the confuli 
and ruin of the enemy. 

In reviewing the events of tle 
year, we have not failed to obſerve 
with a juſt ſatisfaction, that, by th 
{killand exertions of your majeſty 
navy, our extenſive and increaſing 
commerce has been protected to 
degree almoſt beyond example 
and that the fleets of the enem 
have, for the greateſt part of tit 
year, been blocked up in their out 
ports; and we have ſeen with ple: 
ſure tlie operations in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, which, while tht 
have been productive of great t 
tional. advantage, have alſo di 
played the valour and good condui 
of your majeſty's forces, both d 
ſea and land, in a degree big 
honourable to the Britiſh arms. 

- Having contemplated with an! 
ious ſolicitude the various fortunt 
of war on the continent, and tix 
danger with which all Europe . 
at one time threatened, we refiec 
withproportionable admiration at 
joy on the honourable and digi 
fied perſeverance of your majeſt 


ally the emperôr, and on the _ 
D* It) 
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pidity\- diſcipline, and invincible 
ſpicit of the Auſtrian forces, under 
the auſpicious; conduct of the arch- 
duke Charles; and we entertain the 
moſt ſanguine hope that, from the 
turn lately givea to- the courle of 


poſe lde war, the final ire ſult of the cam- 
ergy, paign- may proyp more diſaſtrous 
ee the enemy, thau its commence- 

ment and progrels for a time were 


fvourable to their hopes. 

While we regret the hoſtile diſ- 
politions and conduct on the part 
of the court of Madrid, which have 
ed to the diſcuſſions now depend- 
ing, we entertain a juſt confidence, 
that, whenever your majeſty ſhall 
de enabled to acquaint us with the 
final reſalt, a farther proof will be 
given to Europe of the temper and 
prudence which govern your ma- 
ely's proceedings; and we cannot 
oo ſtrongly expreſs to your majeſty 
our kxed — to ſupport 
our majeſty with our lives and 
lottunes, in defending againſt every 
gereſſion the dignity, rights, and 
intereſts, of the Britiſh empire. 

We beg to aſſure your majeſty, 
that you may at all times rely on 
he zeal and affection of your faith- 
jul commons for ſuch ſupplies as 
ay be neceſſary for the {ervice of 
the year; and that it muſt aiford 
us the moſt cordial fatisfaftion. to 
ind, that, notwithſtanding the tem- 
porary embarraſſments which have 
deen experienced, the ſtate of the 
commerce, manufactures, and re- 
venue of the country, proves the 
real extent and ſolidity of the pub- 
ie reſources, and will furniſh ſuch 
means as may be equal to the great 
and vigorous exertions which the 
preſent criſis peculiarly requires. 

We acknowledge, with the ut- 
moſt thankfulneſs and ſatisfaction, 
ut the diſtreſſes, which were in 
"© laſt year experienced from the 
nt Wcarcity of corn, are now, by the 


dit 
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bleſſing of God, happily removed, 
and that an abundant barveſt af- 
fords the pleaſing proſpect of relief 
in that important article to the 
labouring claſſes of the community; 
and with equal ſatisfactiom we re- 
flect on the uninterrupted conti- 
nuance of our internal. tranquillity, 
on the general attachment of your 
majeſty's faithful ſubjects to the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and on the 
happy effects produced by the 
energy and wiſdom of the laws, in 
repreſſing the endeavours of thoſe 
who wiſhed to introduce atarchy 
and confuſion into the cquntry. 

We befeech your majeſty to be- 
lieve that we are deeply impreſſed 
with the gracious and paternal ex- 
preſſions of your majeſty's conſtant 
ſolicitude for the glory and happi- 
neſs of your kingdoms; and we 
are perſuaded that your majeſty 
may at all times rely on the firm, 
zealous, and affectionate ſupport of 
your parliament in thoſe exertions 
which are directed to the great ob- 
ject of defeating all the deſigns of 
our enemies, of reſtoring to the 
people the bleſſings of a ſecure and 
honourable peace, and of delivering 
down unimpaired to the lateſt po- 
ſterity thoſe civil and religious 
bleſſings, by which theſe kingdoms 
have been ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed, under the protection of 
your majeſty's juſt and auſpicious 
government. 


The Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords, 
moved by Earl Bathurſt. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects. the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, in parliamegt 
aſſembled, beg leave-to return your 


majeſty our kumble thanks for your 


majeſty's 
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majeſty 's moſt gracious ſpeech from 
the throne, | 
We acknowledge with gratitude 


your majeſty's gracious condeſcen- 


fion in acquainting us that you 
have omitted no endeavours for 
ſetting on foot negotiations to re- 
ſtore peace to Europe, and to. fe- 
cure for the future the general tran- 
quillity ; and that the ſteps which 
you have taken for the purpoſe 
have at length opened the way to 
an immediate and direct negotia- 
tion, the iſſue of which muſt pro- 
duce the defirable end of a juſt, 
honourable, and folid peace, for us 
and for our allies, or muſt prove, 
beyond diſpute, to what cauſe alone 
the prolongation of the calamities 
of war muſt be aſcribed. 

We entirely concur in the anx- 
jous with expreſſed by your ma- 
jeſty, that the ſtep which your ma- 
jeſty propoſes to take of ſending a 
perſon to Paris, with full power to 
treat for the reſtoration of a gene- 
ral peace, may lead to the accom- 
pliſhment of that object. But we 
are fully ſenſible that nothing can 
ſo much contribute to give effect 
to this deſire, as our manifeſting 
that we poſſeſs both the determi- 
nation and the reſources to oppoſe, 
with increaſed activity and energy, 
the further efforts with which we 
may have to contend. 

We feel this peculiarly neceſ- 
fary at a moment when the enemy 
has openly manifeſted the intention 
of attempting a deſcent on theſe 
kingdoms. We are fully ſenſible 
that ic cannot be doubted what 
would le the iſſue of ſuch an en- 
terprize; but we ſhall, nevertheleſs, 
think it our duty to take every pre- 
caution that may either elude the 
attempt, or ſecure the ſpeedieſt 
means of turning it to the confu- 
fion and ruin of the enemy. 

In reviewing the events of the 


tion and 
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year, we have great pleaſure in ob- 
ſerving, that, by the ſkill and excr- 
tions of your majeſty's navy, the 
extenſive and increaſing commerce 
of the country has been protected 
to a degree almoſt beyond example, 
and that the fleets of the enemy 
have, for the greateſt part of the 
year, been blocked up in their own 
ports; that the operations in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies have been 
highly honourable to the Britiſh 
arms, and productive of great na- 
tional advantage; and that the va. 
lour and good conduct of your ma- 
jeſty's forces, both by ſea and land, 
have been eminently conſpicuous, 
We have alſo obſerved, with the 
utmoſt ſatisſaction, that although 
the fortune of war' on the conti- 
nent has been more various, and 
although the progreſs of the French 
armies threatened the utmoſt dan- 
ger to all Europe, yet, from the 
onourable and dignified perſeve- 
rance of your majeſty's ally the 
emperor, and from the intrepidity, 
diſcipline, and invincible ſpitit of 
the Auſtrian forces, under the au- 
ſpicious conduct of his royal high- 
neſs the archduke Charles, ſach a 
turn has lately been given to the 
courſe of the war, as may inſpire a 
well-grounded confidence that the 
final reſult of the campaign will 
prove more diſaſtrous to the enemy 
than its commencement was for a 
time favourable to their . 
We rely with the utmoſt confi- 
dence on your majeſty's gracious 
aſſurances, that whenever your Na- 
jeſty ſhall. be enabled to acy: unt 
us with the final reſult of the dil- 
cuſſions to which the apparently 
hoſtile diſpoſition and conduct of 
the court of Madrid bas given riſe, 
they will afford to Europe a further 
proof of your majeity's modera- 
orbearance ; and we en- 


treat your majeſty to be aſſured = 
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ve are firmly determined to defend 
againſt every aggreſſion the dignity, 
nohts, and intereſt of the Britiſh 
empire. "FE - 

It has given us infinite pleaſure 
to find that the diftrefſes, which 
were in the laſt year experienced 
from the ſcarcity of corn, are now, 
by the bleſſings of God, happily 
removed, and an abundant harveſt 
affords the pleaſing proſpect of re- 
lief in that important article to the 
lbouring claſſes of the community; 
that our internal tranquillity has alſo 
continued undiſturbed ; that the 
general attachment of the people to 
the Britiſh conſtitution has appear- 
ed on every occaſion ; and that the 
endeavours of thoſe who wiſhed to 
introduce anarchy and confuſion 
into this country have been re- 
preſſed -by the energy and wiſdom 
of the laws, 

Perſuaded as we cannot but be, 
from long experience of your ma- 
xſty's virtues, that to defeat all the 
deſigns of your enemies, to reſtore 
to your people the bleſſings of ſe- 
cure and honourable peace, — to 


maintain inviolate their religion, 


laws, and liberty, —and to deliver 
donn unimpaired to the lateſt po- 
ſterity the glory and happineſs of 
tele kingdoms, is the conſtant wiſh 
of your majeſty's heart, and the 
uitor:n end of all your majeſty's 
actions; permit us moſt humbly to 
ure your majeſty, that in eve 

neaſure that can conduce to theſe 
Ojefts, your majeſty may rely upon 
dur firm, zealous, and affectionate 
ſupport, which we conſider as a 


duty which we owe to your ma- 


ſelty and to our country, 


6—̃ —— 


dmendment to the ab Addreſs, 


moved by Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
negatived without a Diviſion. 


That this houſe, ſtrongly im- 
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preſſed with the juſtice and neceflity 
of the preſent war, carried on for 
the maintenance of civil and moral 
order in the world, and for ſecuring 
the balance of power in Europe, 
and the independence of all ſtates, 
will continue to give his majeſty a 
vigorous ſupport in afferting the 
general cauſe of his majeſty and 
his allies, and for preſerving the 
good faith, dignity, and honour of 
the crown, in full aſſurance that 
no ſteps ſhall be taken inconſiſtent 


with thoſe principles, or with the. 


future ſafety and proſperity of theſe 
kingdoms: and ſhould the appa- 
rently hoſtile diſpoſition of the 
court of Madrid, inſtigated by the 
intrigues and menaces of the com- 
mon enemy, put his majeſty under 
the neceſſity of repelling force by 
force, his majeſty may rely on the 
determination of this houſe to give 
his majeſty the moſt ample ſupport 
in defending againſt every aggreſ- 
ſion the dignity, rights, and inter- 
eſts, of the Britiſh empire. 


Proteſt of Earl Fitzwilliam againſt 
the Addveſs of the Houſe of Lords 
to the Throne, on his Majeſty's 
Speech, announcing the opening of a 
Negotiation for Peace with the 
French Republic. 


Diss ENTIEVr, 

iſt, Becauſe, by this addreſs, un- 
amended as it ſtands, the ſanction 
of the lords is given to a ſeries of 
meaſures, as ill-judged with regard 
to their object, as they are deroga- 
tory from the dignity of his ma- 
jeſty's crown, and from the honour 
of this kingdom. The reiteration 
of ſolicitations for peace to a ſpe- 
cies of power, with whoſe very 
exiſtence all fair and equitable ac- 
commodation is incompatible, can 
have no other effe than that which 
it is notorious all our 2 
ve 
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have hitherto had. They muſt in- 
creaſe the arrogance and ferocity 
of the common enemy of all na- 
tions ; they muſt fortify the credit, 
and fix the authority of an odious 
government over an enſlaved peo- 
ple; they muſt impair the confi- 
ence of all other powers in the 
magnanimity, conſtancy, and fide- 
lity of the Britiſh councils; and it 
is much to be apprehended they will 
inevitably tend to break the ſpring 
of that energy, and to lower that 
” which has characteriſed in 
ormer times this high-minded na- 
tion, and which, far from ſinking 
under misfortune, has even riſen 
with the difficulties and dangers in 
which our country has been in- 
volved. 
2dly, Becauſe no peace, ſuch as 
may be capable of recruiting the 


ſtrength, economizing the means, 


augmenting the reſources, and pro- 
viding for the ſafety of this king- 
dom, and its inſeparable connec- 
tions and dependencies, can be had 
with the uſurped power now exer- 
ciſing authority in France, conſi- 
dering the deſcription, the charac- 
ter, and the conduct, of thoſe who 
compoſe that government; the me- 
thods by which they bave obtained 
their power ; the policy by which 
they hold it, and the maxims they 
have adopted, openly profeſſed, and 
uniformly acted on, towards the 
deſtruction of all governments not 
formed on their model and ſub- 
ſervient to their domination. 
3dly, Becauſe the idea that this 
kingdom is competent to defend 
itſelf, its laws, liberties, and reli- 
gion, under the-general ſubjugation 
of all Europe, is preſumptuous in 
the extreme, contradictory to the 
ſuppoſed motives for our preſent 
eager ſolicitations for peace, and is 
certainly contrary to, the ſtanding 


policy both of ſtate and commerce, | 
ca N 4 1 % 1 


the Weſt Indies, and at an expenſe 


nnn 


by which Great Britain has hither \k 
flouriſhed, "7 of 
. 4thly, Becauſe, while the con 4 
mon enemy exerciſes his pos þ 
over the ſeveral ſtates of Europe u 5 
the way we have ſeen, it is im 00 
ſible long to preſerve our trade, or, 4: 
what cannot exiſt without it, 0 K. 
naval power. This hoſtile ſyſten 
ſerzes on the keys of the dominiom 4. 
of theſe powers, without any con- +; 
ſideration of their friendſhip, theirfiM 1; 
_ enmity, or their neutrality ; pre- b 
ſcribes laws to them as to con- 1 
quered provinces; mulcts and fin r 
them at pleaſure; forces them Ir 
without any particular quarrel, int tl 
direct hoſtility with this kingdom bi 
and expels us from ſuch ports. and ſ 
markets as ſhe thinks fit; inſomuct | 
that (Europe remaining under its e 
preſent ſlavery) there is no harbou tt 
which we can enter without » 
permiſſion, either in a commercia 
or a naval character. This general 
interdict cannot be begged off; v. 
muſt reſiſt it by our power, or v 
are already in a ſtate of vaſlalage, 7 
. . Sthly, Becauſe, whilſt this uſum- + 
wer ſhall continue thus con- h 
ſtituted, and thus diſpoſed, no &- 1 
curity whatever can be hoped fr? 
in our colonies and - plantations ly 


— 
— 


thoſe invaluable ſources of our m- 
tional wealth and our naval power. 
This war has ſhewn that the power 
prevalent in France, by wtention- 
ally diſorganizing the plantation 
ſyſtem (which France had in com- 
mon with all other European m- 
tions), and by inverting the order 
and, relations therein eſtabliſhed, 
has been, able, with a naval force 
altogether contemptible, and with 
very inconſiderable ſuccours from 
Europe, to baffle in a great mes 
ſure. the moſt powerful armament 
ever ſent from this country inte 
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hitherto , unparalleled, and ha, 
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ike late of example; and by the 
effects of her machinations, pro- 
duced, af little or no expente to 
herſelf Ether of blood of treaſure, 
umrerſal deſolation and ruin, by 
the general deſtruction of every 
wing valgable and neceſſary for 
kultivation, throdghout feveral of 
bär iſlands, lately among the moſt 
fouriſhing and produdtive. The 
new ſyſtem, by which theſe things 
have been effected, leaves our co- 
ſonies equally endangered in peace 
5 in war, It is therefore with this 
general ſyſtem (of which the Welt 


India ſeheme is but a ramification), 


that all ancient eſtabliſnments are 
efeatially' at wat for the ſake of 
Rfpervation? ' oo 0 

\6thly, Becauſe it has been de- 


cared from the throne; and in effect 


the principle has been adopted by 
parlament, that there was no way 
Ry ko obtath & peace, common- 
WAkand honorable, but through 
the backen and legitimate govern- 
ment Jong leſtabliſhed in France. 
N povernment, in its lawful ſuc- 
iba," has been ſolemnly recog- 
tired and aſſiſtanch and protection 
tk ſolemnly prothifed to thoſe 
krenchmen who (Hd exert thiem- 
elves in its reſtoration, | The po- 
ſtical prindiple upon Which this 
ferognition Was ade, is very far 
ſom being weakened by the con- 
duct of the *newly-invetitet © g6- 
Ternment. Nor are our 'obliga- 
tions of good faith, płedged on ſuch 
krong motives” of policy to thoſe 
Who have deen ſound in their alle- 
Fance, diſſolved, nor- can they be 
©, until farrly-directed efforts have 
been made to ſecure this great fun- 


Unental *pifirt; None have yet 


been employed with the ſwalleſt 

of vigour and perſeverance. 

mthiy, Becauſe the example of 

be great chan e made dy the uſur- 

ns — and political 
1796. 
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world (more dangerous than all her 


conqueſts), is, by the preſent pro- 
cedure, confirmed in all its force. 
Tt is the firſt ſucceſsful example 
furniſhed by hiſtory of the ſub- 


verſion of the ancient . 


of a great tedütry, and of all its 
laws, ördefs, and religion, by the 
corruption of mercenafy armies, 
and by the ſeduction of a multitude 
bribed by confiſcation to ſedition, 
in defiance of the ſenſe, and to the 
entire deſtruction of ' almoſt the 
whole proprietary body of the 
nation. The fatal effects of this 
example muſt be felt in every 
country. New means, new arms, 
new pteteXts, are furniſhed to am- 
dition; 4nd new perſons are intox- 
icated with that ppiſon 
3thly; Becauſe our kagetneſs in 


dans for peace may induce the 


perſons exerciſing power in France 
"1,4 PT) Till * - 
erroneoufly to believe, that we act 
from neceſſity, and are unable to 
continue the war; a "perfyafion 


which, in the event of an actual 
peace, will operate ks a temptatiou 
to them to rehew that cp duct 


which brought on the preſent war; 
neither ſhall we have any of the 
uſual ſecurities in peace. In, their 


treaties they do not acknowledge 


the obligation of that taw, which 


for ages has been common to all 
Europe. They have riot the ſaine 
"Tenfimetits nor the fame ideas of 
their intereſt in the conſervation of 
peace, which have hithe to influ- 


enced all regulat goveruments; 


they do not in the fame manner 


feel public diſtreſs, or the private 
miſery of their ſubj-&s; they will 
not find the fame dimculty on the 
commenceme:it of a new war, 10 
call their whole force into ſudd 

action, where, by the law, every 

9 +4 * " "#4 ' ' 
citizen is a ſoldier, and the perſon 


and properties of all are able at 
once to arbitrary reguiſitioas. Ou 
the 
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the other hand, no attempt has been 
made to ſhew in what manner, 
whether by alliances, by force, mi- 
litary or naval, or by the improve- 
ment and augmentation of our fi- 


na 


nces, we ſhall be better able to 


reſiſt their hoſtile attempts, after 
the peace, than at the preſent hour. 


It 


we remain armed, we cannot 


reap the ordinary advantage of 
peace in economy ; if we difarm, 
we ſhall be ſubject to be driven 


into a new war, under every CIr- 


cu 


mſtance of diſadvantage, unleſs 


we now prepare ourſelves to ſuffer 


Wl 


th patience and ſubmiſſion what- 


ever inſults, indiguities, and in- 

juries, we may receive from that 

inſolent, domineering, and unjuſt 
ower, 


hu 


qthly, Becauſe the inability of 
mbling ourſelves again to ſolicit 


peace in a manner, which is a re- 
cognition of the French republic, 
' contrary to all the principles of the 
war, the danger of peace, if ob- 


tai 


ned, the. improbability of its du- 


cation, and the perſeverance of the 


. 


emy throughout the interval of 


peade in their miſchievous ſyſtem, 


is 
12 
FAY 


not conjecture, but certainty. 
has been ayowed by the actual 
vernors of France, at the very 


moment wheu they had before them 


an 
ch 


r application for a paſſport, They 
oſe that moment for publiſhing a 


late paper, breathing the moſt 
hoſtile; mind. In it they ſtiwulate 


al 


epprobrious and otfenüve. 


d goad us by language the moſt 


frankly rell us, that it is not our 
iutexpeſt to deſixe peace, for that they 
regard peace only:as the gpportu- 
any of preparing frefi means for 
the annihilation of our navat pow- 


2 to vreſt from ug our maritime 
preponderancy.— to re-eſtabliſh. 


7 . -By. making peace they do not 
0 


ncea! that it will be their object 


1 


hat they invidiouſly call the free- 


They 


2 dereliftion of them, cee 
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dom of the ſeas; to give a ney 
impulſe to the Spaniſh, Dutch, and 
French marines; and to carry to 
the higheſt degree of proſperity the 
yduſtry and commerce of thoſe 
nations,” which they ſtate to be 
our rivals, which t ey charge uy 
with 4 unjuſtly attacking, when we 
can no longer dupe,” and which 
they throughout contemplate a 
their own dependencies, united in 
arme, and furniſhing reſources far 
our future humiliation and de. 
ſtruction. They reſort to that 
well known and conſtant allufion 
of their's to ancient hiſtory, by 
which repreſenting France 2 
modern Rome, and England as 
modern Carthage,” they accuſe us 
of national perfidy, and hold Eng- 
land up © as an object to be blot- 
ted out from the face of the earth.” 
They falſely affert that the Englih 
nation ſupports with impatience the 
continuance of the war, and ha 
extorted all his majeſty's overturs 
for peace © by complaints and r- 
proaches;“ and, above all, not only 
in that paſſage, but throughout their 
official Bote, they ſhew the moſt 
marked adherence to that inſidious 
and intolerable policy of their h. 
ſtem, by which they, from the com- 
mencement of the revolution, 
ſought'tq trouble and ſubvert all 
the governments in Evrope. Tley 


Kuiouf! Y disjoin the Engliſh nation 


trom its ſovereign. _ | 
rothly, Becauſe, having afted 
throughout the courſe of this awful 
and momentous criſis upon the 
principles herein | expreſſed, and 
after having, on the preſent occ- 


ſton, not only fully reconſidered, 


and jealouſly examined their ſound- 
neſs and validity, but gravely at 
tended to, and ſcrupulouſly we! oked 
the -merits of all thoſe argumente 
'WhICh have been offered to induc 


out: 


wully adhering to, and firmly abid- 
'ng by them, I thus ſolemnly re- 
rord them, in juſtification of m 
own conduct, and in diſcharge of 
the duty I owe to my king, my 
country, and the general intereſts 
of civil ſociety. 

WExnTworTH FiTZWILLIAM. 


— 
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Proceedings in the Houſe of Commons, 
Der. 14, 1796, re/pefting a Vote 
of Cenſure on Adminiſtration, for 
ſuing certain Sums of Money, wvith- 
out the Conſent Parliament. 


On the 24th of December, Mr. 
Fox made the following motion in 
the bouſe of commons: 

« That his- majeſly's miniſters 
taring authorized and directed, at 
dferent times, without the conſent, 
ud during the fitting of parliament, 
the iſſue of ſeveral ſums of money 
for the ſervice of his. imperial ma- 
«ſy, and alſo for the ſervice of the 
amy under the prince de Conde, 
tare ated contraty to their duty, 
ind the truſt repoſed in them, and 
tave-thereby violated the conftitu- 
tonal urs; Jul of this houſe. “ 

Mr. Bragge moved the following 
mendment to Mr. Fox's motion. 
le propaſed to leaye out from the 
int word hat, and to inert, 

« — the meaſure of advancin 
tie ſeveral ſums of money, whic 
wear, from the accounts pre- 
knted to the houſe in this r:Yfgn 
f parliament, to LAG been iſſued 
br the ſervice of the empetor, 
though not to be drawn. into pre- 


cl neceſſity, was, under the pecu- 
lar circumſtances of the caſe, a 
hſifable and proper exerciſe. of 
the diſcretion veſted in lüs wajeſty's 
winiſters by the vote of c xegit, and 
calculated to produce conſequen- 
#5 which have proved highly ad- 
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vantageous to the common cauſe,” 
and to the general intereſts of Eu- 


rope 


99 


Mr. Fox propoſed a ſecond 


amendment, to inſert after the word 
credit, in the firſt propoſed amend- 
ment, the words, 


„It being the opinion of this 


houſe, that certain of the ſums 
ſtated in the papers laid before this 
houſe, to have been iſſued on the 


au 


thority of the vote of credit, were 


not paid on the ſaid authority.” 
(Negatived.) 


Mr. Fox propoſed a third amend- 


ment, to add at the end of the firſt 
propoſed amendment, the words, 


Although no documents have 


been laid before the honſe to prove 
either the neceſſity or the expedi- 
ency of the ſaid meaſure.” (Nega- 
tived.) | | de 


On Mr. Fox's original motion the 


houſe divided, and it was rejected 
by a majority of 285 to 817 


It was reſol ved, finally, „That 


the meaſure of advancing the ſeve- 
ral ſums of money, which appear 
from the accounts preſented to'the 
houſe in this ſeſſion of parliament 
to have been iſſued for the fervice 
of the emperor, though not to be 
drawn into precedent! but upon og- 
caſion of ſpecial neceſſity, was, un- 
der the peculfar cireumſtances of 
the cafe, a juſtifſahle and proper 
exerciſe of. che diſcretion veſted in 
his mae ſtyis miniſters by the vote 
of creditꝭ and calculated to pro- 
duee conſequenees which — 
© proved highly advantageous to the 
common cafe, and to the general 
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Houfe of 
* Commons, Dec.. 1 1999. * 
"GEORGE R. bl ba by 
His majeſty thinks proper tg ac 


quakut the bouſe'of commons, that 
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he is at preſent engaged in con- 
certing meaſures with his allies, in 
order to be fully prepared for the 
bs rug and effectual proſecution 
of the war, if the failure of his 
majeſty's earneſt endeavours to ef- 
fect a general peace, on ſecure and 
honourable terms, ſhould unfortu- 
nately render another campaign 
unavoidable. . And his majeſty will 
not fail to take the firſt opportunit 

to communicate the reſult of theſe 
diſcuſſions to the houſe, In the 


interval, his majeſty conceives that , 


it may be of the greateſt importance 
to the common cauſe, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be enabled to continue 
loch temporary advances for the 
ſer vice of the emperor as may be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, with a 
view to military operations bein 
proſecuted with vigour and eff 
at an early period ; and his majeſty 
recommends it to the houfe to con- 
ſider of making ſuch proviſion as 
may appear to them to be moſt ex- 
pedient for this purpoſe. i 


—— 


Proceedings in the Houſe of Commons, 
Dec. 29, 1796, on the Subjedt of the 
preceding MeſJage. 


Mr. Pitt moved, *that an humble 


addreſs be preſented do his majeſty, - 


to return his majeſty the thanks of 
this houſe for his moſt gracious 
meſſage : to aſſure his majeſty that 
this houſe will immediately enter 
into the conſideration of ſuch mea- 
fures as may appear to them to be 
moſt expedient for enabling his 
majeſty to continue fuch tempo- 
rary advances to the- emperor,. as 
may (if the failure of his majeſty's 
earneſt endeav urs to effect a gene- 
ral peace on ſecurt and honourable 
terms ſhould unfortuvately render 
_ another campaign uftzvoidable) be 
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- majeſty ſo to do; thereby acting, 


neceſſary, with a view to the pro. 
ſecution of military operations, 
with vigour and effect, at an early 
period.” 
Sir William Pulteney moved x; 
an amendment to the above ad. 
dreſs, that the whole ſhould be leſt 
out after the word © confideration,” and 
inſtead thereof, the words of 4, 
game inſerted. (Negatived without 
a diviſion) 
- Mr. Sheridan then moved the 
following amendment: 
— «Your majeſty's faithful commons 
having thus manifeſted their deter- 
mination to enable your majeſty to 
we ſuch affiltance to your ma. 
Jeity's ally the emperor, as may be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in the un- 
fortunate event of an unfavourable 
iſſue to the preſent negotiations for 
peace, cannot omit this occaſion of 
expreſſing their deep regret, that 
your majelty's miniſters ſhould, in 
recent inſtances, have preſumed to 
iſſue ſimilar afiſtande to the empe- 
ror, without any previous appli- 
cation to parliament to enable your 


e — en _ - 
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as your majeſty's gracious meſſage 
appears in a great meaſure to admlt, 
in defiance of the eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice, and in violation of the conlti- 
tutional privileges of this houſe.” 
(Negatived without a diviſion.) 

The original addreis was the! 
put and carried. 


— — 


His Majeſty's Meſſage to the Hoſe 
Peers, preſented Dec. 26, 1790. 


1 

GEORGE K. ; 8 

It is wich the utmoſt conceri 1 

that his majeſty aequaints the houſe on 
of lords, that his earneſt endeavour 

to effect the reſtoration of peace 5 

have been unhappily fruſtrated, and the 

that the negotiation in which he ha of 

been” engaged has been abrupt) eff 


broken olf by the peremptory ” 
414 


4 
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fuſal of the French government to 
treat, except upon a baſis evidently 
inadmiſſible, and by their bavieg in 
conſequence required his majeſty's 


plenipotentiary to quit Paris within 


48 hours. 

His majeſty has directed the ſe- 
reral memorials and papers which 
have been exchanged in the courſe 
of the late diſcuihon, and the ac- 
count trariſmitted to his majeſty of 
its final reſult, to be laid before the 
houſe, 

From theſe papers, his mazeſty 
truſts, it will be proved to the whole 
world, that his conduct has been 
evided by a fincere delire to effect 
the reſtoration of peace on princi- 
pls ſuited to the, relative fituation 
of the belligerent powers, and eſ- 
ſeatial for the permanent interelts 
of his kingdoms, and the general 
ſecurity of Europe: whilſt his 
enemies have advanced pretenſions 
at oace Inconſiſtent with thoſe ob- 
jets, unſupported even on the 
8 on, which they were pro- 

d to reſt, and repugnant both 
to the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by re- 
peated 459 285 and to 72 97 
pes and practice which have hi- 
tlerto. regulated 1. e! of 
dependent nations... _. 

In this ſituation his majeſty. has 
the conſolation of reflectiug, that 
the continuance. of the calamities 
0 war can be imputed only to the 
wuſt and exorbitant views of his 
enemies; and his majeſty, looking 
forward. with, anxiety to the mo- 
neat when they may be diſpoſed to 
x on different principles, places in 
the mean time the fulleſt reliance, 
vader the protection of Providence, 
on the wildom and firmneſs of his 
Ernest on the tried valour of 

$ 


the zeal, public fpirit, and reſources 
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of a conteſt, which it does not de- 
pend on his majeſty to terminate, 


and which involves in it the ſecu- 


rity and permanent i::tereſts of this 
country, and of Europe. 


G. R. 


ä 


_ 


Proceedings of the Houſe of Peers on 
his Majeſty's Meſſage. 


On Friday the zoth of Decem- 
ber, his majeſty's meſſage to the 
houſe of peers was taken into 
conſideration, and Lord Grenviile 
moved, 

« That an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, thanking 
him for his gracious meſſage, and 
giving him the loyal aſſurance of 
their firm and ſteady ſupport in the 
further continuance of this juſt 
and neceſſary war; his majeſty's 
diſpoſitions to peace having been 
unhappily fruſtrated by the con- 
duct of the enemy.“ 

The earl of Guildford moved the 


following amendment to the above 


addreſs : 

That after the words, © return- 
ing his majeſty thanks for his gra- 
cious metlage,” there be inſerted 
the following : 

« That this houſe has learnt 
with inexpreſſible concern, that 
the negotiation his majeſty lately 
commenced=for the reſtoration of 
peace has been unhappily fruſ- 
trated, 

„In fo awful and momentous 
a criſis, the houſe of lords feel it 
their duty to ſpeak to his majeſt 

with that freedom and earneſtneſs 
which becomes men anxious to 
preſerve the honour of his majeſty's 
crown, and to ſecure the intereſts 
of his people. That, in doing 
this, they ſincerely deplore that 
they are under the neceſſity of de- 


clating, that, as well from the man- 
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ner in which the late negotiation 
has been conducted, as trom the 
ſubſtance of the memorial which 
sppearsto have produced the abrupt 
termination of it, they have reaſon 
to think his majeſty's miniſters 
were not ſincere in their endea- 
vour to procure the bleſſings of 
peace, ſo neceſſary for this diſtreſſ- 
ed country, and that all proſpect 
of pacification ſeems entirely re- 
moved from their view. For, on 
the one hand, his majeſty's mi- 
niſters inſiſt upon the reſtoration 
of the Netherlands to the emperor 
as a fine qua non, from which they 
have pledged his majeſty not to 
recede; while, on the other, the 
executive directory of the French 
republic, with equal pertinacity, 
claim the preſervation of that part 
part of their conqueſts as a condi- 
tion from which they cannot de- 
part. 

That, under theſe circumſtan- 
des, this houſe cannot help lament- 
ing the raſhneſs and injuſtice of 
his majeſty's miniſters, whoſe long- 
continued miſconduct has produc. 
ed this embarraſſing ſituation, by 
adviſing his majeſty, before the 
bleſſings of peace had been unfor- 
tunately interrupted, to refuſe all 
negotiation for the adjuſtment of 
the then ſubſiſting differences, al- 
though at that time the Nether- 
lands, now the main obſtacle to the 
return of tranquillity, ſo far from 
being conſidered as an object of 
conteſt, was ſolemnly renounced, 
and the peace of Europe offered 
into his majeſty's hands, upon the 
baſis of that renunciation, and upon 
the ſecurity and independence of 
- Holland, whilſt ſhe preſerved her 
neutrality towards France. 

% That this houſe hath further 
deeply to regret, that ſoon after 
the commencement of the war, 
when, by the vigour of his ma- 


firm in their alliances with Gren 


her part to liſten to the propoſitions 
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jeſty's arms, with the aſſiſtance of 
his allies, the republic of Holland 
had been reſcued from invafion, 
and the greateſt part of the Nether. 
lands had been recovered by the 
emperor ; at a time too, when moſt 
of the princes of Europe, with te- 
ſources yet unexhauſted, continued 


Britain, his majeſty's miniſters did 
not avail themſelves of this high 
and commanding poſition for the 
negotiation of an honourable peace; 
and the eſtabliſhment of the pcli- 
tical balance of Europe ; that, on 
the contrary, without any example 
in the principles and praftice of 
this or any other nation, it is with 
pain this houſe recollects his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters refuſed to ſet on 
foot any negotiation whatſoever with 
the French republic; not upon a 
real or even alleged unwillingneſson 


now rejected by her, or to any 
other ſpecific propoſal of indemnity 
or political ſecurity, but upon the 
arrogant and inſulting pretence, 
that her government was not ca- 
pable of maintaining the accul- 
tomed relations of peace and amity 
amongſt nations; and that, on this 
unfounded and merely ſpeculative 
aſſumption, his majeſty was adviſed 
to continue the war to a petiod 
when the difficulties in the way of 
peace have been ſo much increaſed 
by the defection of moſt of tbe 
powers engaged in the canfeileracy, 
and by the conqueſts and cone. 
quent pretenſions of the Frenci 
republic. 
„That this houſe having ths 
humbly ſubmitted to his majeſty 
the reflections which his wajeltys 
gracious communication immedi- 
ately ſuggeſt, feel themſelves in 
duty bound, for the informat on 
of his majeſty, and the ſatisfqctio) 
of an exhauſted people, to proce 


eee 


nich unremitting diligence, to in- 
reſtigate the cauſes which have 
groduced our preſent calamities, 
nd to offer ſuch advice as the cri- 
ical and alarming circumſtances of 
the nation may require.“ | 

The above amendment was ne- 
ctived by a majority of 63 to 7. 

* 


Pr 


Practedings in the Houſe of Commons, 
December 30, 1796, on a fimilar 
Meſſage delivered on the ſame Day 
with the preceding. 


Mr. Pitt moved, © that an humble 
ndreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
t return the thanks of this houſe 
for his moſt gracious meſſage, and 
for having been pleaſed to lay be- 
fore the Fouſe the papers which 
have been exchanged in the courſe 
of the late Jiſcuſion, and the ac- 
count tranſmitted to his majeſty of 
Its final reſult. 

To aſſure his majeſty, that we 
cannot but deeply participate in 
the concern which his majeſty 
(from his conſtant regard to the in- 
tereſts of his ſubje&s) naturall 

eels in the diſappointment of his 
earneſt endeavours to effect the 
reſtoration of peace, and in the 
abrupt termination, on the part of the 
French government, of the nego- 
tation in which his majeſty was 
engaged ; but that it affords us the 
gteateſt conſolation, and the utmoſt 


ſeverance, to obſerve the abun- 
ant proofs that his majeſty's con- 
duct bas been guided by a fincere 
fire to effect the reſtoration of 
general peace, and to provide for 
the permanent intereſts of his king- 
doms, and for the general ſecurity 
of Europe; while his enemics have 
advanced pretenſions at once incon- 
lſtent with thoſe objects, unſupport- 
ach evea on the grounds on which 


ncitement to our zeal and per- 
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they profeſſed to reſt, and repng- 
nant both to the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 
by repeated treaties, and to the 
. and practice which have 

itherto regulated the intercourſe 
of independent nations. 

That, in this ſituation, perſuad- 
ed that the preſent continuance of 
the calamities of war can be im- 
puted only to the unjuſt and ex- 
orbitant views of his majeſty's ene- 
mies, and looking forward with 
anxiety to the moment when they 
may be diſpoſed to act on different 
principles; we feel it incumbent 
on us, to afford his majeſty the 
moſt firm and zealous ſupport in 
ſuch meaſures as may be moſt like- 
ly to bring this great conteſt to a 
ſafe and honourable iſſue; and we 
place the fulleſt reliance, under the 
protection of Providence, on his 
majeſty's vigilant concern for the 
intereſts of his ſubjects; on the 
tried valour of his forces by ſea 
and land, and on the zeal, public 
{pirit, and reſources of theſe king- 
doms, which can never be called 
forth under circumſtances more 
important to their permanent wel- 
fare, and to the general ſecurity and 
intereſts of Europe.” 

Mr. Fox moved the following 
amendment to the above addreſs : 

« We your majeſty'sfaithful com- 
mons, having ſeen with inexpreſſi- 
ble concern, that the negotiations 
with the directory of France have 
unhappily and abruptly terminated, 
conſider it our duty to ſpeak with 
the freedom and earneſtneſs which 
becometh repreſentatives of a great 
people: we regret, from the me- 
morials and other documents ſub- 
mitted to our conſideration, that 
your majeſty's miniſters appear not 
to have been ſo ſincere in their 

rofeſſions for peace as we had been 
induced, from their repeated de- 
clarations, to ſappoſe. The infin- 
err cerity 
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cerity of the overtures which have 
been made for peace, is to be in- 
ferred from the miniſters having 
inſiſted on the ſurrender of the 
Netherlands by France; this they 
have thought proper to term the 
fine qua non; while the enemy, pro- 
fiting by the bad conduct, by the 
incapacity of thoſe miniſters, urge 
- their demands. Yaur faithful com- 
mons have, moreover, ſeen, with 
extreme regret, that when only a 
very ſmall portion of ths German 
empire was occupied by the arms 
of France, when the ſecurity of 
Holland might have been guaran- 
tied by your arms, when your 
majeſty's allies were firm in the 
union, and apparently ſincere in 
their profeſſions, your majeſty's 
miniſters did not e:mploy themſelves 
for the purpoſe of procuring peace 
to England and to Europe; bur, 
pn the contrary, repeatedly refuſ- 
ed to enter into any negatiation 
with the French republic, not 
for any well-grounded reaſon, not 
becaute that republic was really 
hoſtile to all other nations, but 
on an inſuiting and arrogant pre- 
ference for the forms and uſages of 
the ancient courts of Europe, by 
attempting to prove, that the re- 


public of France could not main- 


tain the accuſtomed relations of 
peace and amity. Vour majeſty's 
miniſters having accordingly ad- 
viſed your majeſty to recoinmend 
in your ſpeeches from the throne, 
to continie a war, ruinous in it- 
felf, after the moſt calzmitous ſuf- 
ferings by the defection of the 
major part of your majeſty's allies; 
your laithful commons will proceed 
therefore to inveſtig.te the cauſe of 
that miſcor duct on the part of your 
majeſty's miniſters, which has in- 
volved this nation in her preſent 
misfortunes, and produced the 
failure of that negotiation.” 


PA:; . IX. . 


Mr. Fox's addreſs was neg, 
tived by a majority of 212 to 37, 
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Speech of his Excellency the Lord Liew 
tenant of Ireland, to both Hon ſe of 
Parliament, Fan. 21, 1796. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I have received his majeſiy's 
commands to meet you in parlia- 
ment, 

It gives me the moſt ſincere ſa. 
tis faction to be authorized to inform 
you, that notwithſtanding the ad. 
vantages which the enemy poſſeſſed 
at the commencement of the || 
year, and the ſucceſſes which t- 
tended” their operations in the 
former parts of the campaign, the 
general ſituation of affairs is on 
the whole moſt eflentiaily im. 
proved. 

The continued and brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Auſtrian armies up- 
on the Rhine, the important cap. 
tures of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Trincomalé by his majeſty's 
forces, and the decided and con- 
firmed ſuperiority of his fleets, are 
circumſtances of the utmoſt im por. 
tance-to the common cauſe, and 
their effect is heightened by the 10- 
ternal diſtreſſes, the ruined com- 
meree, and increaſing financial em- 
barraſſment of the enemy. 

The criſis lately depending in 
France has led to an order of things 
in that country, ſuch as will induce 
his majeſly to meet any difpolition 
to negotiation on the part of the 
enemy, with an earneſt deſire to 
2 it the fulleſt and ſpeedieſt ef. 
ect; and to conclude a treaty of 
2 peace, when it may be et- 
ected on juſt and ſuitable terms 
for himſclt and his allies. 

The treaty of commerce between 
his majeſty and the United * 


PUBLIC 


if America, having been mutually 
atifies, I have ordered copies of 
x, by his mayeity's cominand, to be 
lid before ou. 

[ have the · pleaſure to announce 
to you, that her royal highneſs the 
princeſs of Wales has been happily 
delivered of a princeſ-; an event 
which, by giving additional ſtabi- 
y to his majeſty's auguſt houſe, 
can not fail to ond you the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. | 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 


I obſerve with the ſincereſt plea- 
ſure, that, notwithſtanding the con- 
inued preſſure of the war, the com- 
merce and revenues of this king- 
dom have not in any degree fallen 
tom that flouriſhing ſtate of ad- 
nacement, which in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament was a ſubject of ſuch 
juſt congratplation. This circum- 
ſtance affords a deciſive proof, that 
jour proſperity -is founded on a 
ſolid baſis, and leads me to indulge 
the flatt-ring hope, that whatever 
additional burthens you may find 
t neceſſary to impoſe will not be 
materially felt by the people. 

| have ordered the public ac- 
counts and eſtimates for the enſuin 
year to be laid beiore you, = 
tave no doubt of your readineſs to 
provide fuch ſupplies as a due 
ſenſe of the exigencies of the king- 
dom ſhall ſuggeſt, and the wiſe po- 
icy of ſtrengthening his majeſty's 
exertions for procuring a ſolid and 
permanent peace ſhall appear to 
reader neceſſary. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


It is with regret that I feel my- 
ſelf obliged to advert to thoſe ſe- 
met and treaſonable aſſociations, 


zerous extent and malignity 
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of which have, in ſome de 
been diſcloſed in ſeveral trials; and 
to the diſturbances which have 
taken place in ſome parts of the 
kingdom. It has, at the fame time, 
been a ſource of great ſatisfact on 
to me, to obſerve the ſucceſsful 
and meritorious exertions of the 
magiſtrates in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and the alacrity which 
his majeſty's regular and militia 
forces have univ erſally manifeſted 
in aid of the civil power, when- 
ever they have been called upon 
for the preſervation of the peace, 
and ſupport of the laws. It re- 
mains for your prudence and wiſe 
dom to devife ſuch meaſures as, 
together with the continuance of 
thuſe exertions, and with the.addi- 
tional power which, by the ad- 
vice of the privy-counc.l, I have 
thought it neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
in different counties, will prevent 
the return of ſimilar excelites, and 
reſtore a proper reverence for the 
laws of the country. 

The ſuperior and increaſing im- 
portance of the agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, and particularly of the 
linen manufacture of the kingdom, 
will command your accuſtomed 
ſupport. Under the preſent ſitua- 
tion of Europe, you cannot fail to 
attend, with peculiar vigilance, to 
the general ſtate of proviſions ; and, 
if circumſtances ſhall, at any time, 
render your interpoſition adviſe- 
able, I have no doubt of your 
adopting ſuch meaſures as ſhall 
beſt apply to the exiſting neceſſity 
of the times. ; 

I am alſo defirous of pointing 
your attention to the proteſtant 
charter ſchools, and other inſti- 
tutions of public charity and im- 
provement. 

* Your unanimity and zeal can 
never be of more importance than 
at the prefent criſis, in order to 

impreſs 
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impreſs the enemy with a thorough 
conviction of the reſources of his 

majeſty's kingdoms, and to pro- 
cure a favourable termination to 
vour honourable efforts. His ma- 
jeſty has the fulleſt reliance on 
your firmneſs and attachment, and 
on the fortitude, ſpirit, and perſe- 
verance of his people. 

It will be my ambition, as it is 
my duty, to e your zeal in 
his majeſty's ſervice; and it will 
be my perſonal and moſt anxious 
with to co-operate with your efforts 
in the common cauſe, in which 
we are all equally engaged and in- 
tereſted; and my utmoſt endea- 
vours ſhall be uſed to ſecure the 
happineſs and proſperity of this 
kingdom, and to protect and main- 
tain its moſt excellent conſtitu- 
tion. | 


— 


Speech of the Speaker of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, on preſenting 
the Bills of Supply to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, for the 
Royal Aſent. 


I ſhould feel a pride in repeating 
the ſentiments of loyalty which di- 
rect the commons in all their deli- 
berations, but the bills of ſupply, 
which they now offer, declare them 
more effectually than it is in the 
power of any language to expreſs. 

We are a part of the empire; 
we will ſtand or fall with Britain; 
it is our repeated determined reſo- 
lution, and this nation will exert 
all its powers, and will call forth 
all its reſources, to ſupport, with 
her, the common cauſe, to uphold 
the ſafety of the laws, the reli - 
gion, and the conſtitution, againſt 
the overthrow with which the pre- 
ſent unprovoked and unexampled 
war attempts to threaten them. 


„ 


Peace is an object moſt devout!y 
to be wiſhed; but an inſecure peace 
is only a ſmothered war; for a laſt. 
ing and honourable one (and none 
can be laſting that is not honour. 
able) we look to the powerful im- 
preffions which the abundant re. 
ſources of the empire, the vigour 
of his majeſty's exertious, and the 
cordial co-operation of all his ſub. 
jects, muſt make on the common 
enemy. 

We have, accordingly, with an 
unanimous voice, granted ſupplies 
to the utmoſt defire expreſſed by 
his majeſty's miniſters, and in do- 
ing fo we look back with great fa. 
tisfaction on the energy, wiſdom, 
and economy, with which the very 
liberal fupplies of the laſt ſeflions 
have been adminiſtered under your 
excellency's government. 

The defence of the kingdom has 
had due attention paid to it. The 
ſpirit of inſurrection has been vi. 
gorouſly ſuppreſſed wherever it has 
appeared, and we have the ſtrongeſt 
hope, from the vigilance, the firm- 
neſs, and conciliating moderation, 


- which have marked your excellen- 


cy's conduct ſince your arrival in 
this kingdom, that under the addi- 
tional powers with which the laws 
of this ſeſſion will have armed the 
magiſtracy, it will be totally and 
ſpeedily ſubdued. 


— 


Socecl of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, to both Houſes of Parliament, 


April 15, 1796. . 


My lords and gentlemen, 

In releaſing you from farther at- 
tendance in parliament, I am pecu. 
liarly commanded by his majeſty 
to thank you for that conſpicuous 
zeal and unanimity, ſo honourable 


ta vourſelves, and ſo impreſſive on 
| | * 
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e enemies, which have marked 


ace tour conduct through the whole 
ut. {eon, in promoting, by your ener- 
ne gy and temper, the intereſts of your 
ur- country, and in fupporting, by your 
m- ſpirit and liberality, the common 
re- cauſe of the empire. 

ur his majeſty has taken the ſteps 
he which appeared moſt proper for 
b. ſetting on foot a negotiation for 
on 


te diſpoſed to enter into ſuch ne- 
getitlon on grounds conſiſtent 
with the ſafety, honour, and in- 
tereſt of his majeſty's kingdoms, 
and of his allies. | 

If his majeſty's views in this re- 
ſpect ſhould fail, he has no doubt, 
that the valour of his ſubjects, the 
reſources of his kingdoms, and 
the exertions of the powers en- 
nod with him, will ultimately 
produce this deſirable end. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 


Ham to thank you, in his ma- 
jeſty's name, for the cheerfulneſs 
and liberality with which you have 


of the year, and it affords me the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to reflect that 
theſe objects have been attained b 
burthens ſo judiciouſly impoſed, 
that they can ſcarcely affect the 
lower orders of the people. It is 
equally ſatisfactory to obſerve that 
jour ſtrength and proſperity re- 
main undiminiſhed, notwithſtand- 
ing the preſſure of the war, and it 
vill be my endeavour to cheriſh 
four reſources, and apply your 
m_ with ceconomy and pru- 
Ence, | 


My lords and gentl-men, 


The inquiries I had ordered to 
de made with regard to the pro- 
duce of the laſt harveſt, and the 
weaſures taken by you to prevent 


general peace, if the enem ſhould 


provided for the current ſervices , 
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the export of grain, muſt relieve 
the public mind from an apprehen- 
fion of ſcarcity. If any illicit means 
ſhould be attempted, to evade the 
proviſions of the laws, which have 
been enacted upon this important 
ſubject, I ſhall not be inattentive 
in exerciſing thoſe powers with 
which I am entruſted. 

The vigorous meaſures you have 
adopted for the ſuppreſſion of in- 
ſurrection and outrege, and the 
wiſe proviſions you have made for 
preventing the extenſion of fimilar 
offences, muſt have the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects. 

The new regulation of licences 
under the ſuperintendence of ma- 
giſtrates, will tend to promote tran. 
quillity and ſobriety. The eſta- 
bliſhmeat of more frequent ſeſſions 
of the peace will afford an eaſy 
and expeditious adminiſtration of 
juſtice in the different diſtricts 
throughout the kingdom. The li- 


beral increaſe of tlie falaries of the 


Judges. aud the alteration ot the 
civil-bUid juriſdiction, for the con- 
venience of the lower ranks of the 
people, will. enſure the conſtant 
and regular attention of his majeſ- 
ty's judges to the civil and crimi- 
nal buſineſs that will remain to be 
done on the circuits. 

Theſe meaſures cannot but de- 
monſtrate to the people at large the 
firmneſs and the temper of parlia- 
ment, which, whilſt it is de ermin- 
ed to repreſs the exceſſes of licen- 
— and outrage, is at the 
ſame time anxious to enſure to the 
country thoſe permanent advan- 
tages of ſecurity, peace and good 
order, which are to be derived from 
a prompt and upright adminiſtra» 
tion of juſtice. 

I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
mend it to you to give effect to theſe 
benefits by your example and pre- 
ſence; and I am conhdent, that 
when 


/ 
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when you are relieved from your 
duty in parliament, all ranks and 
deſcriptions of his majeſty's faith- 


ful ſubjects will feel themſelves 


protected by your exertions and 
authority in your different coun- 
ties. 

Your kind declarations in fa- 
vour of my adminiſtration make 
the deepeſt impreſſions upon my 
feelings. If I have any claim to 
our confidence and good opinion, 
it ariſes from the fidelity with 
which I have repreſented to his 
majeſty your loyalty and zeal, and 
from the fincere deſire I feel to 
conform my conduct to your ſen- 
timents. — Great Britain and Ire- 
land form one empire; they are 
inſeparably connected; they muſt 
ſand or fall together; and we are 
all equally engaged, becauſe we are 
all equally intereſted in the com- 
mon cauſe of defending and up- 
holding our religion, our laws, and 
our conſtitution. 


— 
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Spereh of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
ard, io both Houjes of Parliament, 
Oct. 13, 1796. 
Mu lords and gentlemen, 
I have his majeſty's commands 
to ac quaint you that he has thought 
it neceſſary to require your attend- 
ance in parliament at this early 
period, and to reſort to your deli- 
rite wiſdom, at a time when the 
ambitious. projects of our enemies 
have threatened to interrupt the 
happinefs and proſperity of bis 
People, by making a deſcent on 
this kingdom and _ Great Britain. 
And although his majeſty looks 
forward with the utmoſt confidence 
to the ſpirit,. loyalty, and ability, 
of his fait ful people of Ireland, 
to. rchel ſuch aui attack; it. will yet 
become your xij,jmq to Neglect. op 
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precautions which may precluse 
the attempt, or ſecure the ſpeegief 
means of turning it to the confy. 
ſion of the enemy. i 

His majeſty has been gracio sy 
pleaſed to direct an addition to be 
made to the regular forces in this 
kingdom, by troops ſent from Great 
Britain, the greater part of which 
is already arrived; and in purſy. 
ance of his majeſty's comm nds 
I have alſo encouraged the loyal 
and zealous diſpoſition which bas 
generally diſplayed itſe lf, to aff 
ciate in arms under his majeſty's 
authority, for the better ſecurity 
of property, and the e of 
tranquillity and good order, 

In conſequence of the ſteps 
which his majeſty has taken to te- 
ſtore peace to Europe, and to ſe- 
cure its future tranquillity, a way 
has at length been opened for an 
immediate and direk negotiation; 
and I am commanded to acquiiat 
you, that it is his majeſty's inten- 
tion to ſend a perſon to Paris, with 
full powers to treat for the reſtora- 
tion of general peace, 

The apparently hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tions and conduct of the court of 
Spain, have led. to diſcuſſions, of 
which Jam not able to acquaint 
you with the final reſult: but, 
whatever, may be their ſue, they 
cannot but atford to Europe a fat. 
ther proof of his mazeſty's. mode- 
ration and forbearance, and can. 
not fail to auimate your utmott 
exertions in defending the dignity, 
rights, and intereſt ot the empire, 
againſt every aggreſſion, | 

In reviewing the events of tis 

year, it muſt afford you the greatelt 


ſatis faction to obſerve, that, by tne 


ſpirit and exgrtions of his majeſt) 
navy, the commerce of this king 
dom has þeen protected in a degree 


almoſt beyond example; and in 80 
part more completely, han by. Je 
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il. activity, and bravery of the 
— n 
this kingdom. 

The ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies has 
deen highly honourable and advan- 
| nge us to the empire; and evinces, 
tat in the ſtrongeſt manner, the valour 
Lich and good conduct of his forces, 
ua. both by ſea and land. 
nds, The ſteady and dignified con- 
oyal duct of the emperor, and the in- 

has trepidity and ſpirit of the Auſtrian 
100. ſorces under the command of the 
ſty's archduke Charles, have ou ſo eſ- 

ſential a change to the aſpect of af- 
fairs on the continent, as to inſpire 
1 well-grounded confidence that 
the final reſult of the campaign 
will be ſuch as materially to pro- 
mote his majeſty's endeavours to 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace 
for himſelf and his allies. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 
have ordered to be laid before 
you an account of ſuch articles of 
expence as are not included in the 


eſtimates for the current year, and 
f which the preſent circumſtances 
f tave rendered neceſſary ; and when 
q you conſider the great intereſts for 
* 


vhich we are engaged, and the ob- 
jects for which we are contending, 
doubt not that you will grant the 
lupplies which may be requiſite for 
tiem with your accuſtomed libera- 
lty; and when the ordinary ac- 
counts and eſtimates for the enſu- 
ing year ſhall be laid before you, I 
traſt you will then proceed with the 
zal you have always manifeſted in 
pong for the exigenctes of the 
ate, and the honourable ſupport 
of ais najeſty's government. 


My lords and gentiemen, 


The expediency df the vigorous 
eafures which you have adopted 
8 
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in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
has been amply proved by the out- 
rages, which they were intended to 
ſuppreſs, having in a great mea- 
ſure ſubſided. am, however, to 
lament that in one part of the 
country, good order has not yet 
been entirely reſtored, and that ia 
other diſtricts, a treaſonable ſyſtem 
of ſecret confederation, by the ad- 
miniſtering of illegal oaths, ſtill con- 
tinues, although no means withia 
the reach of government have been 
left untried to countera& it. 


You will not fail, at a proper 


time, to continue your attention to 


the manufactures, the agriculture, 
and the commerce of the country, 
and to extend your accultomed be- 
nevolence to the Proteſtant charity 
ſchools, and the other inſtitutions 
of education and charity which 
have been ſo long foſtered by your 
liberal encouragement. 

The proſperity and reſources of 
the kingdom, ſo liighly improved 
by your meritorious care, ſtill re- 
main unimpaired by the pre ſſure of 
the war; and L truſt to your unre- 
mitting attention for the further 
advancement of your national pro- 
ſperity. 

You have learnt the ſteps which 
his majeſty has taken to procure 
the bleflings of general peace upon 
a ſolid and permanent baſis. Should 
theſe gracious endeavours of his 
majeſty not be followed by the ſuc- 
ceſs which he has every reaſon to 
expect, he is ſatisfied that the af- 
fections, courage, and perſeverance 
of his people, will enable him to 
fruttrate the Ucfgns of our enemies, 
and to maintain the honour and 
dipnity of the crown, 

It will afford me the higheſt fa- 
tisfaction to be aided at this im- 

rtant ctiſis by your advice; and 
Fri with. a confidence you have 
taught me to indulge, upcn your 
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Iiberal interpretation of my con- 
duct, and upon that ſupport I have 
ſo amply experienced ſince I re- 
ceived his majeſty's commands to 
repair to this country ; and it will 
be peculiarly gratifyjng-to me if I 
ſhould have the good fortune, in 
the adminiſtration of the King's 
government, to impreſs upon your 
minds the full extent of his majeſ- 
ty's paternal care of this kingdom, 
and of my own anxiety to promote, 
by every means, its intereſts, its 
ſafety, and its proſperity.  - 


_ Wa. 7 
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Manifeſto, opainſt Great Britain, by 
tlie ' National Aſſembly repreſenting 
the, Batavian Nation, May 2, 

1796. 


The Batavian nation, once more 
unjuſtly attacked by the kingdom 
of Great Britain, bas juſt taken 
up arms. This nation, ſo often 
ill freated, oppreſſed, trod upon, 


Fi % ? 
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and pillaged, under the maſk of 
friendſbip, now animated and ex- 
cited by liberty, and at length 
breathing, for the firſt time, after 
ſo long an interval, reſumes the 
primitive energy of its brave and 
valorous character, courageouſly 


rears its head, and will no longer 


ſuffer its proſperity to be under- 
mined by envious neighbours. It 
will no longer allow itſelf to be 
Uragged in the duſt; and it will 
ceaſe to be the ſport of the infamous 
and ambitious miniſters of Eng- 
land, who, by the dazzle of piratical 
treafures, blind the Engliſh, nation, 
which fancies itſelf to ße free, with 
reſpect to the terrible calamities 
they have brought on Europe, and 
on the whole of the human race. 
The Batavian people will. defend 
_ Their rights and their independence; 
; iber wall fave their country from 


} 
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the ruin by which it is thre. 
ened, 

Will Europe ſtill doubt, that 
the Batavian republic has not right. 
fully drawn the ſword from the 
ſheath, when ſhe is conſtrained to 
a juſt defence? Will Europe ti! 
doubt that the Batavian republic 
has been led to the very brink of 
utter deſtruction, by the diſaſtrous 

olicy of the ſame miniſtry ? Will 

urope ſtill doubt that the regene 
rated Batavian republic will not, 
with the help of its illuſtrious ally, 
vigorouſly repel the arrogant do- 
mination of the Engliſh cabinet, 
and will not conſolidate the liberty 
ſo dearly. and perilouſly acquired, 
at the expence evea of all by which 
ſhe is intereſted ? 

When England attempted, by the 
force ofarms, to ſubjugate her Ame- 
rican colonies, which ſhe had dri- 
ven to a juſtifiable inſurrection, and 
when the ſcourge of war extended 
to other empires, the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces were 
careful to obſerve a ſtrict neutra- 
lity ; they did not ſuffer. Dutch 
veſſels to tranſport any other com- 
modities to America, thoſe ex: 
cepted which were declared free by 
the.expreſs terms of treaties. The 
moſt . precautions were 
carefully taken to prevent warlike 
ſtores from being conveyed to the 
American colonies, as; well as to 
prevent any fraudulent commetc: 
from being carried on with them; 
Yrecautions, which did not a itte 

ackle and injure our own com. 
merce to the Weſt Indies. 


It availed the republic, however, 
but little, to obſerve the conditions 
of treaties, with exactneſs, a8 0 
what was by them. prohibited: the 


= 
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Eng! iſn miniſters; conſulting mere! 
their temporary convenience, wert 
1. far as to diſpute; what thete 


very 
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treaties allowed; they would 
not ſuffer the republic to enjoy 
thoſe very advantages of treaty 
which England herſelf had enjoyed 
in a fimilar caſe; but violating the 
rights of nations, they condemned 
the cargoes as prizes to the crown, 
and employed the materials in the 
roval arſenals; other veſſels were 
forfeited by the arbitrary ſentences 
of partial courts of juſtice. The 
privateers and armed ſhips of Eng- 
and, ſeeing that their piracies were 
kgalized, multiplied their depre- 
dtions, and the merchant vetlels 
of Holland daily became the vic- 
tims of their brutalities. Finally, 
the atrocities. of the Britiſh mini- 
ſters were carried to ſuch a point, 
that they no longer reſpected the 
fag of the States, but carried a 
convoy of Dutch veſſels into the 
ports of England, declaring ſhips 
richly laden to be lawful prizes, and 
rolating, as well in Europe as 
dſewhere, our neutral territory. 
The only mode which could be 
adopted, to put a ſtop to theſe 
unprecedented injuries, without, 
however, breaking with the king- 
dom of Great Britain, was em- 
ployed by their high mightineſſes. 
This mode conſiſted in joining 
vith all poſſible ſperd the alliance 
of the tliree northern powers, 
concerted © by the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, 'and deſtined to protect, by 
the force of arms, the rights of 
the neutral nations, each of them 
— or lefs © violated by Eng- 


Their - high mightineſſes, we 
lay, would Fer acceded to this 
treaty, had not an obſtacle been 
tirown_ in the way by the pert” 
dious ' machinations 6 the 

liſh cabinet. This was the ſignal 
which led England to break every 


le to distribute letters of marque 
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for making repriſals on the in- 
habitants of the republic and their 
puſſeſſions, and to declare open 
war againſt the United Provinces. 
A miniſtry to which all means were 
alike, could not want pretexts for 
that purpoſe. It was not at the 
fame time difficult for their high 
mightineſſes, to demonſtrate the 
frivolouſneſs of all theſe pretended 
grievances; but what purpoſe could 
this anfwer with a rapacious, ob- 
ſtinate, and unjuſt miniſtry, which 
was defirous to revenge on a 
peaceable ally the loſs of the Bri- 
tiſh colonies, and to appeaſe, for 
a time at leaſt, by the booty ob- 
tained by an unforeſeen attack, 
the murmurs of the Eogliſh na- 
tion ? KT 

It was ſoon after learned, that 
the ſquadrons and armed veſſels 
of England captured, by virtue of 
orders already furniſhed, the Dutch 
veſſels they fell in with beyond ſeas, 
without the ſmalleſt fuſvicion' on 


our fide, and againſt the Elen of 


treaties. We learned the cryel 
manner in which, the ifland of 8d. 
Euſtatia was ruined, by ſeizing 
on the poſſeſſions of the inerchants, 
which, when collected, formed trea- 
ſures; while richly laden veſſels, 
returning from the ocean, were ſur- 
rifed unawares in the chanuel by 
Fall veſſels, which readily made 
them their prey. By ſuch vile 
means, unworthy of a generous 
nation, did the Britiſh miniſters 
diſhonour the flag of their king; 
for, can it be conſidered in any 
other point of view, than that of 
acting, under the royal flag, the 
part of pirgtes? 2 
The Batavian republic was at 
length, after ſo many loſſes, forced 
to provide for her defence, to main - 
ith her' rights and independence 
by dint of arms, and wg >» 
er 
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her commerce and her fions. 
Ah! if ſhe could then have com- 
bated under the banners of liberty, 
how would the Engliſh miniſtry 
have repented of its raſhneſs and 
pony But the Engliſh cabinet 

new all its influence in this coun- 
try. It was aware that it could 
facceed in ſhackling within the re- 
public the preparations of war: it 
was certain of finding in Holland 
partizans who would contrive to 
put into its poſſeſhon our ſhips 
of war, and who would find the 
means to prevent the diſplay of all 
our ſtrength. The event ſoon prov- 
ed that the Engliſh miniſters were 
not miſtaken, They mocked our 
feeble efforts, which, even before 
they were carried into effect, were 

ralyzed in their outſet by the ad- 

erents they had in this country. 
Theſe adherents ſupplied them with 
intelligence of all that was concert- 
ing here. Supported by the ſtadt. 
holderian influence, they even con- 
trived to render nugatory the or- 
ders given by their high mighti- 
neſſes for the junction of the Bata- 
vian ſquadron with the French 
fleet. It was eaſy for the Engliſh 
miniſtry, after ſuch treaſons, to 
obtain ſucceſſes in that war. And 
this is what they call glory ! But 
| when a particular occaſion pre- 

ſented (itſelf — when a fleet belong- 
ing to the ſtates accidentally met 
with an opportunity to diſplay its 
courage and its valour, the Batavian 
mariners, although novices in fight- 


ing, proved that they had not de- 


generated from the bravery of their 


ariceitors. They drove the Eng- 


liſh fleet, covered with confuſion 


and ſhame, into its own port, with- 


out having loſt one of the merchant 
veſſels they had under convoy. 

A war carried on in ſuch a way 
neceſſarily terminated in a treaty of 
peace burthenſome to the ſtates. 
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Inſtead of being indemnified f. 
the incalculable loſſes they had fu 
tained in their commerce, th 
conſidered themſelves as fortuna 
to be enabled by the ſpeedy aff 
ance of the French forces, whic 
checked the Engliſh in the two 1 
dies, to fave a part of their poſſ 
fions ; while they found themſclvg 
obliged to yield to the enemy t 
important factory of Negapatna 
on the coaſt of Coromandel; an 
to allow to Britiſh veſſels the fr 
navigation of the coaſts of the M 
lucca iſlands, notwithſtanding 
might have been foreſeen that th 
navigation of the Engliſh in tho 
ſeas would tend to nothing leſs tha 
the complete deſtruction of ou 
trade in the Eaſt Indies. 
We ſhall not enter into detail 
concerning what paſſed in the ſe 
uel, when the B tavian nation 
ſoeing how much its intereſts wer 
conſtantly every where facrificed tt 
thoſe of its ancient rival, even 
the perſons appointed to defend it 
rights, meditated a fundamentalre 
generation in the form of the go 
vernment. 
how England, knowing that th 
limitation of the ſcandalous uſurpa 


tion of power andinfluence, on tit 


part of the ſtadtholder, would zi 
diminiſh its influence in this repub 
lic. How, we ſay, the Britiſh mi 
niftry, far from interceding for ti 

atavian nation, or coming to! 
ſuccour, when legions of tore!g! 
troops ſeized on theſe countries 
committing the moſt atrocious di 
orders, piliages, and violences, co 


fidered, on the contrary, this de. 


vaſtation and this oppreſſion wit! 
a malignant ſatisfa&t;on ; and con 


curred, when the miſchief ky 
in 


completed, in guarantering) 


ſolemn manner, the ſyſtem of 3 
tyranny which reſulted from it. 


When the French nation, wear! 


We ſhall not retrac 


Will 
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„ih the unſupportable tyranny of 
kings, ſhook off its yoke, and form- 
A itſelf into an independent repub- 
kc, the Britiſh miniſters thought 
that they could not have a better 
aportunity to diſmember a part of 
that fine empire. They accord- 
ely united in the treaty concluded 
x Pilnitz, on the 27th of Auguſt, 
1791, by the princes of Germany, 
The French republic, well know- 
ng that that of the United Pro- 
rinces of the Netherlands would 
| conſtrained by England to take 
zpart in this plot againſt its liberty, 
&eclared war againſt the Britiſh mi- 
ſters, as well as againſt their ſub. 
& William V. ſtadtholder of the 
deren United Provinces, and his 
qtizans, —Tt is thus that the Bata- 
fan nation was once more drawn 
winſt its will into this bloody war 
bj its dependence on thoſe ſame 
niniſters: its treaſures were laviſh- 
it, and its arſenals nearly emptied, 
baid the extravagant plans of Pitt 
ud his cabal. Auxiliary Engl:h 
tops were ſent to this republic; 
td when a defeat, ſuſtained near 
de Meufe by a part of the French 
my, had procured a momentary 
Wrantage, the army of the ſtates 
rs forced to paſs the limits of our 
tontiers, and thoſe of France, and 
bv wage an offenſive war on the 
trench territory. Soon, however, 
bt vitorious French repulſed their 
emies on all fides, and from day 
bday the armies of England and 
be ſtates retrograded towards our 
mntiers, The republic found 
elf on the brink of ruin, ſince 
Mearances pointed out that the 

tre of war would be removed 
dthe very heart of its provinces, 
ud all the ecuntry inundated. Ne- 
were the ſtates in ſo critical a 
Pltion fince the war with Spain; 
it this danger brought about their 
ferance;; . Providence - defeated 
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the perfidious plans of its enemies, 
who were deſirous rather that the 
republic ſhould be deſtroyed than 
that it ſhould be free, When the 
froſt permitted the croſſing of the 
rivers, the valorous French troops 
drove before them the Engliſh 
bands with ſo much ſpeed, that the 


latter had not time to effect their 


infernal deſign; they fled, but their 
road was traced by fire and pillage. 
It was nothing but their ſpeedy and 
precipitate retreat that preſerved the 
republic from total devaſtation. 

e ſoon witneſſed the extraordi- 
nary ſpectacle which the citizens 
preſented on all fides, holding out 
their arms to their conquerors as 
to their only deliverers. We faw 
the ailied troops ſack and plunder, 
and thoſe who were called our ene- 
mies reſpect public and private pro- 

rty. 

K ow thus that the Netherlands 
were delivered from their moſt dan- 
gerous enemies. The ftadtholder 
abandoned, in a daſtardly way, his 
country and his friends, and ſonght 
an aſylum at the court of the king 
of England. The Randard of li- 
berty was planted in all places, 
while the French republic declared 
the Batavian nation free, and re- 
eſtabliſhed it in its primitive rights. 

The Britiſh miniſters, enraged at 
ſeeing this fepublic ſtill exiſt with- 
out being in their hands, attempted 
at leaſt to "deſtroy it another way, 
by totally undermining its extenſive 
commerce. Upwards of one hun- 
dred ſhips, the greater part richly 
laden, which, either through foul 
winds, or as a meaſure of precau- 
tion, had ſought ſhelter in Britiſh 
ports, as well as ſeveral Dutch ſhips 
of war, 'were laid under embargo, 
as if to prevent them from fallin 
into the hands of the French, Their 

high mightineſſes, it is true, ſent 
commiſtioners to London to claim 
(H) them, 
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them, demonſtrating by the moſt 
ſolid proofs, that the Batavian re- 
public was no longer under the do- 
minion of France fince the ſolemn 
declaration of its independence, 
and that England ought to conduct 
itſelf towards the Batavian nation, 
as towards a free people; they add- 
ed, that the Dutch merchants would 
not riſque the entry of their veſſels 
into the ports of the republic, if 
it was for no other purpoſe than 
to ſurrender them to the French. 
The Britiſh miniſters had, however, 
already made up their minds to ap- 
propriate this booty to themſelves; 
and, to augment it, they defſemi- 
nated on all fides falſe rumours 
touching the ſituation of affairs in 


this country, to the end that they 


might, in the ſame way, allure into 
their ports the merchant veſſels be- 
longing to the republic, which were 


ſtill at ſea, They have ſince en- 


tirely violated the rights of nations; 
and all the Dutch veſſels, to which 
his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
tain had granted his high protec- 
tion, were, in violation of the treaty 
of Breda, perfidiouſly declared law- 
ful captures. 

But what puts the ſeal to the acts 
of hoſtility and bad faith which the 
preſent Britiſh miniſters have exer- 


ciſed againſt this republic, is the 


treacherous mode 'in which they 


have endeavoured to make them- . 


ſelves maſters of her colonies. For 
this purpoſe they ſent letters, ſigned 
by the prince of Orange, and dated 
at Kew, the 7th of February, 1795, 
to ſeveral of the colonies of the re- 
public of the Netherlands in the 
Eaſt Indies, and to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In theſe letters, this 
perfidious and ci-devant miniſter 
and. commander in chief of theſe 
ſtates, after having abandoned all 
his poſts, ordered, on his indivi- 
dual authority, the reſpective go- 


Britiſh arms; that is to ſay, in the 


gainſt their country under Engliſh 
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vernors to put the colonies of the 
ſtates under the protection of the 


artful and cuſtomary language of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, to ſurrender 
them to England. Notwithſtand- 
ing this felonious ſtratagem has fail. 
ed in the greater part of the colo- 
nies, through the fidelity of their 
governors, it was impoſſible to pre. 
vent the Cape of Good Hope from 
falling into the hands of the Eng. 
liſh; and ſeveral important pollef- 
ſions of theſe ſtates, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, bave ſhared the ſame fate, 
While all this was taking place, 
the Britiſh miniſtry conceived the 
plan of attacking alſo by land this 
free republic, and of employing for 
that purpoſe thoſe ſoldiers, who, 
74 more attached to the prince 
of Orange than to their country, 
emigrated on the flattering promiſe; 
of England.—Thefe fugitives were 
not only well received in the ſtate; 
of his Britannic majeſty in Ger- 
many, but were even kept in the 
pay of England; and if * deſer- 
tion of the greater part of the army 
of the republic could have been 
brought about, there is no doubt 
but they would have been led a- 


commanders, for the purpoſe of re. 
newing here, if the. fact were pol- 
ſible, the ſcenes of 1787; of kin. 
dling up, as in La Vendée, adiſaſtrons 
civil war, and of thus deſtroying 
the Batavian republic by inteſtine 
commotions. 

Is it therefore ſurpriſing that the 
Batavian nation, now free, ſeeks 
to reinforce itſelf againſt ſuch un- 
precedented and numerous outrages, 
by an intimate alliance with a te- 
public which ſnatched it from the 
gripes of its enemies? A treaty 0 
peace and alliance was accordingly 
concluded at the Hague, on tte 


16th of May, 1795, between 4 
a Wy 
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the \ free republics of France and 
the nd. That treaty of mutual 
the ence by which the independent 
e of avian nation, ſupported by a 
nder v erful neighbour, and unſhaken 
and 


the influence of a f mini- 
h will de put in a condition to 


olo- WWroloy for the future its forces a- 
their inſt its aggreſſors, and of payin 
pre wm in their own coin, has alſo 
rom an cemented. 

ing. His majeſty, the king of Great 
(le(. un, after ſo many hoſtilities 
In- been exerciſed, was at length 
a laſed to proclaim, on the 19th of 
ace, ptember, 1795, by his council of 
the We, declaration of war againſt this 
this ppublic, but in which no ground 
for complaint was alleged. His 
ho, Wnjeſty, it is true, ſays in this ma- 
incef to, that for ſome time di- 
try, acts of outrage, contrary to 
uſe honour of his majeſty's crown, 
vere d to the legitimate rights of his 
ates eds, had been committed in the 
* ated Provinces, and that the ſhips 
the 


var which ſailed from the 12 
the United Provinces, had re- 
ved orders to take and fink all 
vun veſſels.” The acts contrary 


wat the honour of his majeſty's 
| 2- en which had been committed 
liſh the Netherlands, are the acts of 
re- majeſty's own troops, and the 
50 Welſh nation will, undoubtedly, 
in mer or later, puniſh their au- 


Ws; and with reſpect to the or- 
" given to the ſhips of war of 
© republic, to — violence by 
nence, has not the independent 
qudlic, ſo cruelly treated, a right 
eliſtance ? His majeſty had for- 
nen that the Netherlands were 
longer under the ſtadtholderian 
Ne, and that his majeſty's mini- 
= had loſt for ever, as we truſt, 
File ſafety of the country, all in- 
ce over the independent Bata- 
9 republic. 

listherefore with a perfect con- 
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fidence in that love of the country, 
in that energy, and in that conrage 


with which liberty alone can inſpire 


a nation, for a long time inſulted 
and oppreſſed, that d. independent 
Batavian nation ſolemnly declares 
in the face of Europe, through the 
organ of its legitimate reprefenta- 
tives, that, obliged to defend itſelf 
againſt the acts of perfidy and vio- 
lence of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Great Britain, it will repel every 
act of aggreſſion on its liberty, its 
—— — its rights, aud its 
legitimate poſſeſſions; and that it 
will put in execution all potfible 
means to receive ſatis faction and in- 
demnity for the incalculable loſſes 
it has ſuſtained through a perfidious 
ally: in the firmhbope that Divine 
Providence, who has ſo miracu— 
loaſly preſerved this country from 
a total ruin, will bleſs its arms, 
and will not allow violence and op- 
preſſion ever to fix their fatal abode 

on its free territory. 
Done at the Hague, May 2, 
1796, ſecond year of Bata- 

vian freedom. 
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Manifeſto of the Court of Spain againſt 
Great Britain, Ock. 5, 1796. 


One of the principal motives that 
determined me to make peace with 
the French republic, as ſoon as its 
government had begun to aſſume a 
regular and ſtable form, was the 
manner in which England behaved 
to me during the whole of the war, 
and the juſt miſtruſt which I ought 
to feel for the future from the expe- 


rience of her bad faith, which be- 


gan to be manifeſted at the moſt 
critical moment of the firſt cam- 
paign; in the manner with which 


admiral Hood treated my ſquadron 


at Toulon, where he was employed 


ſolely in ruining all that he could 
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not carry away himſelf; and after- connoitre the ſhore under the pre 


wards in the expedition which he 
undertook againſt the ifland of Cor- 
ſica —an expedition which he un- 
dertook without the knowledge of, 
and which he concealed with the 
greateſt care from, don Juan de Lan- 
Fon while they were together at 
oulon. 

This ſame bad faith the Engliſh 
miniſter has ſuffered clearly to ap- 
pear by his filence upon the ſubject 
of all his negotiations with other 
powers, particularly in the treaty 
concluded on the 19th November, 
1794, with the United States of A- 
merica, without any regard to my 
rights, which were well known to 
him. TI remarked it again in tis 
repugnance to the adoption of my 
plans and ideas which might acce- 
lerate the termination of the war, 
and in the vague reply which lord 
Grenville gave to my ambaſſador, 
the marquis del Campo, when he 
demanded fuccours of him to con- 
tinue it. He completely confirmed 
me in the certainty of his bad faith, 
bythe injuſtice with which heappro- 
priated the rich cargo of the Spaniſh 
hip el Santiago, or VAchille, at 
- Grit taken by the French, and af- 
terwards retaken by the Engliſh 
ſquadron, and which ought to have 
deen "reſtored to me according to 
the convention made between my 
ſecretary of ſtate and lord St. He- 
len's, ambaſſador from his Britannic 
majeſty ; afterwards by the deten- 
tion of all the ammunition which 
arrived in the Dutch ſhips for the 
pen of my beer by affect- 
ing always different difficulties to 


put off the; reſtitution of them. 


don bt of the bad faith of England, 
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„could no longer entertain 


en I learnt the frequent landing 

| her ſhips upon the coaſts of 8 

NI. LAN any doubj of the hoſtile nature 
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on a contraband dea 9 and to re- 
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conqueſt which ſhe has made oft 


poſition pibs her in a condition 
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tence of fiſhing for whales, a privileg 
which ſhe pretended to have gray 
ed her by the convention of Nor 
ka. Such were the proceedings 
the Britiſh miniſter to cement th 
ties of friendſhip and reciproc 
confidence, which he had engige 
to maintain according to our co; 
vention of the 25th May, 1793, 

Since I have made peace wit 
the French republic, not only hay 
I had ſtronger motives for ſuppoſi 
an intention cn the part of Er 
land to attack niy poſſeſſions in / 
merica, but I have alſo recci- 
direct inſults which perſuade 1 
that the Engliſh miniſter wiſhes 
oblige me to adopt a part contra 
to the intereſts of humanity, injure 
by the bloody war which ravag 
Europe, for the termination « 
which I have not ceaſed to offern 
good offices, and to teſtify my cot 

ant ſolicitude, 

In fact, England has develop 
her intentions, has clearly evinct 
her project of getting poſſefion 
my territories, by ſending to tl 
Antilles a conſiderable force, at 

articularly deſtined againſt van 
Poihings, as the proclamations 
her general in that iſland clearly d 
monſtrate. She has alſo mit 
known her intentions by the ell 
bliſhments which her commercl 
companies have formed upon! 
banks of the Miſſouri, in Na 
America, with the defign of pen 
trating through thoſe countries 
the South Sea. Finally, by d 


colony of Demerary, belonging 
the Dutch, and whoſe advantageo 


get poſkefion of poſts ſtill mo 
important. 
ut there can no longer rem 


I e 


e pre 


* equent inſults to my flag, the acts 


violence committed in the Me- 


Fuß nean by her frigates, which 
e carried away ſoldiers coming 
4 om Genoa to Barcelona, on boa 


k:niſh ſhips, to complete my ar- 
nes; the piracies and vexations 
ich the Corſican and Anglo-Cor- 
kan corſairs, protected by the 
Engliſh government of that iſland, 
aerciſe againſt the Spaniſh trade 
bk the Mediterranean, and even 
won the coaſts of Catalonia, and 
he detention of different Spaniſh 
fps, laden with Spaniſh property, 
ud carried to England under the 
volt frivolous pretences, and eſpe- 
cally the rich cargo of the Spaniſh 
tip the Minerva, on which an em- 
krgo was laid in the moſt inſulting 
manner to my flag, and the removal 
o which could not be obtained, 
tough it was demonſtrated before 
be competent tribunals that this 
ich cargo was Spaniſh property. 
The attack committed upon my 
mbaſador, don Simon de las Ca- 
ks by a tribunal of London, which 
creed his arreſt, founded upon 
be demand of a very ſmall ſum 
mich was claimed by the uncer- 
liter of an embarkation, is ano- 
ber outrage. Finally, the Spaniſh 
trntory has been violated in an in- 
berable manner upon the coaſts of 
Galicia and Alicant by the Engliſh 
bps the Caipeleon and the Kan- 

0. Mocgover, captain George 
wghan, commodore of the Alarm, 
ved in a manner equally inſo- 
t and ſcandalous in the iſland of 
Trinity, where he landed with drums 
texting and flags flying, to attack 
be French, and to avenge the inju- 
ſes which he pretended to have re- 
ered, diſturbing, by the violation 
the rights of my ſovereignty, 
tranquillity of the inhabitants 
Chee iſland 


; By all theſe inſults, equally deep 
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and unparalleled, that nation has 
proved to the univerſe, that ſhe re- 
cognizes no other laws than the ag- 
grandiſement of her commerce; and 
by her deſpotiſm, which has ex- 
hauſted my patience and modera- 
tion, ſhe has forced me, as well to 
ſupport the honour of my crown, 
as to protect my people againit her 
attacks, to declare war againſt the 
king of England, his kingdom and 
vaſſals, and to give orders and take 
the neceſſary meaſures for the de- 
fence of my domains and my ſub- 
jects, and to repulſe the enemy. 
Signed by the King, and the 
Secretary of the Council 
35 | 
Done at the Palace of 
St. Laurenzo, Of. 5, 1796. 
On Saturday, the 8th of October, 
war was proclaimed at Madrid in 
the uſual form. 


ts 


4. of the Briti/h — #6 
the Spaniſh Decla ation of War. 


The open aggreſſions of Spain, 
the violences committed againſt the 
rſons and property of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and the unprovoked 
declaration of war on the part of 
that power, have at length compel- 
led his majeſty to take the neceſſary 
meaſures for repelling force by force, 
and for vindicating the dignity of 
his crown, and the rights and in- 
tereſts of his people. ö 
At the moment of adopting theſe 
meaſures, his majeſty feels it due to 
himſelf to remove every doubt 
which can be thrown on the indiſ- 
putable juſtice of his cauſe; and it 
will be eafily proved, from the very 
reaſons adduced by the. court of 
Madrid in ſupport of its declaration 
of war, that all. the calamities whica 
may enſue are ſolely to be attribut- 
ed to the conduct of his enemies. 
A ſimple reference to that decla- 
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ration, and a bare enumeration of 
the vague and frivolous charges 
which it contains, would indeed be 
ſufficient to ſatisfy all reaſonable 
and impartial minds, that no part 
of the conduct of Great Britain to- 
wards Spain has afforded the ſmall- 
eſt ground of complaint, much leſs 
any, motive ſufficiently powerful 
for adding to the preſent calami- 
ig of Europe all the evils of a 
ew and complicated war. | 

- The only difficulty of a detailed 
reply ariſes not from the ſtrength 
and importance of the complaints 
alleged, but rom their weakneſs 
and futility - from the conſuſed 
and unintelligible ſhape in which 
they are brought forward, aud from 
the impoſſibility of referring them 
to any eſtabliſhed principle or rule 
of juſtice, to any uſual form or to- 
pic of complaint between inde- 
pendent governments, or to any of 
thoſe motives which can alone cre- 
ate the painful duty of an appeal 
to arms, _ | 

The acts of hoſtility attributed 
to his majeſty in the manifeſto of 
Spain, conſiit either of matters per- 
ſectly innocent and indifferent in 
their nature, or of imputed opi- 
f of which no 


8p4510;; and his majeſty might have 

Blew ee ih deelinivg all 

| river enen on poin's, on 
h 
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* of hoſtility could be ground, 
ed. | 


Such, however, was not his con. 


duct. Anxious to avert from both 


kingdoms the calamities of war, he 
has repeatedly and vainly propoſed 
to adjuſt, by friendly diſcuſſion, alt 
points of difference which could 
ſubſiſt between the governments of 
two nations whoſe real intereſt 
were the ſame, and who had an 
equal concern in oppoſing the pro. 
greſs of a common enemy. 
This diſcuſſion having always 
been ſtudionſſy avoided by the court 
of Madrid, it now remains only for 
his majeſty to vindicate in this pub- 
lic manner his own cauſe, and to 
prove the futility of thoſe pretences 
by which that court now fecks to 
colour its aggreſſion, 

The firſt point brought forward 
to ſupport an accuſation ot ill faith 
is the conduct of the king's admin 
at Toulon: who is charged with 
having deſtroved thoſe ſhips and 
naval ſtores of the enemy which he 
could not carry. away with him; 
and with having afterwards under- 
taken an expedition to Corſica, 
without the; knowledge or partic 
pation of the Spaniſh admiral. To 
an accuſation: of ſuch a nature, al- 
leged as aground of war between 
two great nations, it can hardy 
be expected that a ſerious anſwer 
ſhould be given. It is perhaps the 
firſt time that jt, has been imputed 
asa crime to one of the command- 


ing officers of two powers acting 


in alliance, and making a common 
cauſe in war, that he did more than 
his proportion of. miſchief to the 

mme iy. And if it be 
common enemy. And it, it d. 
really true that ſuch a ſentiment was 
entertained at Madrid, certainly no 
other juſtification can be neceſſary 


«$1 


or not. inviting the officers of that 


court to join in ſubſequent expF- 
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ftions againſt the ſame enemy: at 
all events, it cannot be pretended 
that a co-operation between two 
les (however cordial and ſincere) 
in any one particular enterprize, 
could afterwards” reſtrain either of 
them from undertaking ſeparately 
xy other, to which his own force 
wpeared in itſelf to be adequate. 
he ſecond inſtance of ill-faith 
attribiited'to his * {s the con- 
duſion of a treaty of amity and 
commerce with the United States 
of America ; a power with whom 
both Great Britain and Spain were 
if peace ; with whom the king, as 
well as his catholic majeſty, was 
perſectly free to contract any ſuch 
engagement; and with whom the 
court of Madrid has actually con- 
cluded a fimilar treaty, with this 
difference only, that the ſtipulations 
of the Britiſh treaty can give no 
ground of offence or injury to any 
other power, while the Spani 
treaty contains an article (that re- 
ſheting the navigation of the 
Nitdhppi) which, if it could have 
any force or effect at all, would be, 
on the part of Spain, a direct breach 
of treaty with Great Britain, and a 
goſs violation of the important 
ad unqueſtionable rights of his 
majeſty and his people. © | 
The ſame ll. Falch is ſaid to have 
deen manifeſted in the unwilling- 
refs ne wn by the Britiſh govern- 
ment' to adopt the plans propoſed 
by Spain for haſtening the con- 
cuſion of the war with France, 
but what theſe plans were, it is 
det ſtated,) and alfo in omitting to 
Ng 36 with an application made 
by Spain for pecuniary ſuccours, 
s neceſſary to enable her to act 
Wau the common enemy. The 
kilure of fych an application cah- 
nc certainly be*matrer of ſurprize 
0 2ny cne Who. conſiders the fitu- 


og 2nd vondukt of Spain di eng 
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the war. It can hardly be al- 
leged, even. as an excuſe for the 
precipitate peace concluded by 
gain, not only without the know+ 
ledge of her allies, but in contra- 
dition to repeated and poſitive aſ- 
ſurances; but id is difficult to con- 
ceive how ſuch a refuſal can te 
made the ground of hoſtility te- 
wards Great Britain, or with what 
conſiſtency the inability of Spain 
to proſecute the former. conteſt 
without pecuniary aid froai its ally, 
can have become a motive of en- 
yaving gratuitouſly in all the ex- 
pences and difficulties of a new war 
againſt that very power. I 
With regard to the condemnation 
of the St. * (a prize taken from 
the enemy by his majeſty's naval 
forces), his majeſty has only to re: 
ply to the injurious afſ*rtions on 
that ſubjeR in the Spaniſh mani- 
feſto, that the claims ot all the par- 
ties in that cauſe were publicly 
heard and decided according to the 
known law of nations, and before 
the onl,” competent tribunal; one, 
whoſe impartiality is above all ſuſ- 
picion. | 


4 


ſpecting the naval ſtores, which 


were claimed by Spain on board 
Dutch veſſels, his been in fie 


manner exempt from all blame, nor 
was any unneceffary delay inter- 
poſed re ſpectiug thoſe cargoes, till 
the equivocal candudt of Spain, and 
the ſtrong and j»ſt ſuſpicion: of her 
hoſtile diſpolitions, made it im, 
poſſible for his majeſty to conſent 
to ſupply her from the ports of hi 


dominions with the means of att- | 


. 5" 870 
ing agalaft himſelt. 
The next. char e relates to the 
alleged miſconduct of ſome mer» 
chant Naben nding their crews 
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tring the country. On this it is to 
be obſerved, that thoſe views are 
not ſupported by any fact what- 
ever; that if any act was in truth 
committed by individuals in thoſe 
territories againſt the laws of the 
overnment eſtabliſhed there, thoſe 
aws might have been enforced 
- upon the ſpot, and the court of 
London has always been open to 
receive and redreſs all complaints 
of that nature. But that what is 
aſſigned in the manifeſto as a mere 
cover and pretext for fraud, name- 
ly, the exerciſe of the whale fiſhery 
by the Engliſh in thoſe parts, is not, 
as there aſſerted, a right which the 
Englith “ claim under the conven- 
tion of Nootka.” It is one, which 
was not then for the firſt time eſta- 
bliſhed, but ſolemnly recognized by 
the court of Madrid, as having 
always belonged to Great Britain, 
and the full and undiſturbed exer- 
ciſe of which was guaranteed to his 
majeſty's ſubjects in terms ſo ex- 
reſs as to admit of no doubt, and 
in a tranſaction ſo recent, that ig- 
norance of it cannot be pretended. 
Such, it ſeems, were the offences 
of the Britiſh government, and ſuch 
the jealouſies and apprehenſion of 
Spain during the time when the 
courts of London and Madrid were 
united in the bands of alliance, 
and engaged in a common cauſe; 
and it is on motives as frivolous as 
thefe, that the court of Madrid be- 
gan to project an offenſive alliance 
with the king's enemies; a deſign 
which it now profeſſes to have en- 
tertained from the moment when it 
ſeparated itſelf from the common 
cauſe, but which was long after that 
period diſguiſed under the moſt 
Poſitive and explicit affurances of 
neutrality. 
It is infinuated, that the good 
offices of his catholic majeſty, for 
bringing about a general pacifi- 


firmed beyond a doubt, by the con. 
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cation, had been tendered to Grey 


on 
Britain, and had been refuſed. What la 
degree of impartiality could have 
been expected from ſuch a medi. | 
ation, the diſpoſitions which Spain ag; 
now avows herſelf to have enter. co 
tained at that period ſufficiently WY fi 
ſhew; his majeſty exerciſed his th 
undoubted right of judging for him. ne 
ſelf and for his people, how far ſp 
a negotiation, commenced under m 
ſuch auſpices, was likely to con- to 
tribute to the honour and intereſt b 


of his dominions; and he now finds er 
the propriety of his deciſion con- 


duct and avowals of Spain, 

It is next ſtated, that in the pro- 
ſecution of the war, in which Great 
Britain is engaged, her views ſeem 
uniformly to have been directed to 
the annoyance of the Spaniſh poſ- 
ſeſſions in America, In ſupport of 
this accuſation are adduced an ex- 
pedition directed er St. Do- 
mingo, the conqueſt of the Dutch 
colony of Demerary, and the ſup- 
poſed eſtabliſhment of Britiſh com- 
mercial companies on the banks of 
the Miſſiſſippi, formed with a view 
of penetrating to the South Sea, 

This latter point is one to which 
it is impoſſible to make a ſpecihc 
anſwer, becauſe the Britiſh govern- 
ment has no knowledge of any fact 
to which it can refer. Within the 
Spaniſh territory, the Spaniſh go- 
vernment certainly polſeſſes both 
the right and the power to prevent 
individuals from trading. Within 
the American territory, his majel- 
ty's ſubjects have by treaty a right 
to ſettle and to trade; and they 
have alſo an expreſs right freely to 
navigate the Miffiſſippi, by which 
the territories of Spain and of the 
United States are divided from each 
other. Unleſs, therefore, it ca 
be ſhewn that the Britiſh govern- 


ment has authorized any ! 
0 
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Grey n the Spaniſh territory, this com- 


W hat aint can afford no pretence for 
ave Loſtlity againſt his majeſty, 
nedi. With regard to the expedition 
pain againſt St. Domingo, and to the 
nter. conqueſt of Demerary, it is impoſ- 
ently üble to refrain from remarking, 
his that however highly the rights of 
im. neutral nations ought to be re- 


fir ſpeted, and whatever delicacy his 
nder majeſty might be diſpoſed to feel 


on- towards thoſe of a power ſo lately 
reſt his ally, and not yet become his 
nds enemy — it is a new and hitherto 
on· unheard-of claim of neutrality, 
on. which is to be circumſcribed by no 

bounds, either of time or place; 
ro. which extends equally beyond the 
eat date, and beyond the limits of poſ- 
em eflion, and is to attach not to the 
to territories of a neutral power itſelf, 
ol but to whatever may once have 
of belonged to it, and to whatever 


may be ſituated in its neigbour- 
i 
on of 


o- hood, although in the poſſe 

ch an actual enemy. 

p- The ſubject, however, of St. Do- 
N- mingo, deſerves to be more parti- 
of cularly adverted to, becauſe the at- 


tempt on the part of Spain to cede 
a part of that iſland to France, is a 
breach of that ſolemn treaty under 
which alone the crown of Spain 
bolds any part of its American 
poſſeſſions. The concluſion of ſuch 
in article, without the knowledge 
of an ally ſo deeply concerned as 
Great Britain in that ſtipulation, 
doth in right and intereſt, was 
therefore an act, ſuch as would 
tveuſtified any meaſures to which 
the court of London could have 
recourſe; yet ſo earneſt was the 
ling's deſire to maintain peace with 
Pain, that he repeatedly endea- 
voured to fix, by an amicable diſ- 
cuſion with that court, the period 
hen the right of Spain to the ter- 
mory ſo ceded was to ceaſe; in 
order that any operation, which it 


might become expedient for his 
troops to undertake there, might 
be directed againſt the French alone. 
And although no explanation could 
ever be obtained from the court of 
Madrid on this ſubject, his com- 
manders on the ſpot were reſtrained 
from acting, and did not act againſt 
the Spaniſh part of the iſland, till 


the ceſſion actually took place, b 
which it became, as far as the a 


of Spain could make it, à part of 
the territories of France. 

To the accuſations which made 
up the greater part of the remain- 
der of the manifeſto, reſpecting the 
detention or ture of merchant 
ſhips, or the violation of territory 
therein mentioned, it is ſufficient 
to reply, that in every caſe of ſuch 
a nature which has been brought 
to the knowledge of the Britiſh go - 
vernment, the moſt effectual mea- 
{ſures have been inſtantly taken for 
inſtituting inquiry into the parti- 


culars of the tranſaction, for col- 


lecting the proofs neceſſary to aſ- 
certain the fact on which the 
charge was founded, and for ſub- 
mitting the whole to that regular 
courſe of proceeding in which juſ- 
tice is to be rendered in theſe caſes, 
according to the eſtabliſhed practice 
throughout Europe, and to the ex- 
preſs itipulations of the treaties be- 

tween Great Britain and Spain. 
Amidſt the wide and compli- 
cated operations of a naval war, 
extended over every quarter of the 
globe, it is not improbable that ſome 
diſorders and irregularities may 
have taken place, which the utmoſt 
vigilance of the government could 
not immediately diſcover or te- 
preſs; and that in the exerciſe; of 
the undouhted right of a power at 
war, to ſearch out and ſeige the 
property of the bnemy, tbe rights 
of neutral nations may, in ſome 
inſtances, have been unintentionally 
expoſed 


I 
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expoſed to temporary moleſtation. 
The 


ü ſame obſervation was not leſs 
applicable to Spain in her war with 
France; and the ſhort interval that 
has elapſed ſince her declaration 
againſt Great Britain has amply 
ſhewn that fimilar complaints will 
ariſe from her conduct in the pre- 
ſent war. 

The utmoſt that can be demand- 
ed in ſuch caſes of a power at war, 
is, that jt ſhould, thew itſelf ready 
on all occaſions to liſten to the re- 
monſtrances and reclamations of 
thoſe whom it may have aggrieved, 
and prompt and expeditious in re- 
dreflg their injufies, and in re- 
ſtoring their property: and to the 
readineſs of the Britiſh government 
to fulfill theſe duties, in every cafe 
where they have been called upop 
to do ſq, even Spain herſelf may 
ſafely be called to bear witneſs, 
Nor would it be caſy to cite a 
more ſtriking proof of the friendly 
diſpoſition of the king's govern- 
ment, and of the particular atten- 
tion. manifeſted towards the rights 
and intereſts of Spain, than ariſes 
from an impartial examination of 
the detail of WER has paſſed on this 
ſubject. It will be found that the 
cauſes of complaints, whether well 
or il founded. which. have been 
brought forward, are much fewer 
than ever. have occurred within the 
ſame period in former times. And 
the court of Spain, when called 
upon to ſpecify particulars on this 
head, is obliged to have recourſe 


to an allegation of the depredations 


of Corſican privateers. 

There remains but one ground 
upon which the court of Spain pte- 
tends to account to the world for 
the raſh and perfidious ſtep which 
it hes taken in declariug war againſt 
England, and to cxcute to Europe 
the calamfties. which cannot fail to 
reſult. from ſuch @-megiure; the 
„If 7 
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ſuppoſed decree of arreſt aſſerted tg 
have been iſſued againſt the Spaniſl 
ambaſſador at the court of London, 
The fact, to which this relates, 
muſt have been groſ:ly miſtaken 
before it could be made to appear 
even in the eyes of Spain, a ft * 
tive for the ſlighteſt repreſentation 
or complaiut, much more a juſti. 
fiable cauſe of war between the 
two kingdoms. | 


By the ftreſs which is laid upon 


this tranſaction, who is there that 
would not be led to imagine that 
the law-ſuit commenced againſt the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador was attended 
with ſome peculiar circumſtances 
of perſonal indignity? That the 
reſult was intentional, and origi- 
nated with the Britiſh government? 
or that, on being appriſed of the 
offence, the court of Lindon had 
ſhewn ſome unwillingneſs or delay 
in proceeding to the proſecution of 
the parties concerned in it ? 

Who but would be aſtoniſhed to 
learn that the proceſs itſelf was no 
more than a ſimple citation to an- 
ſwer at law for a debt demanded? 
that the ſuing this procets was the 
miſtaken act of an individual, who 
was immediately difavowed by the 
government, and ordered to be 
proſecuted for his conduct, and 
who made (but made in vain) re- 
peated, and ſubmiſſive applications 
to the Spaniſh ambaſlador for for- 

iveneſs and interference on his 
behalf ? that caſes. of the ſame na- 
ture have frequently ariſen in Eng- 
land from the ignorance of indi- 
viduals, and from the ready appeal 
to the laws which the happy con- 
ſtirution of the country admits and 
authorizes, without the previous 
intervention or knowledge of any 
branch of the executive , govern- 
ment; and;that in all ſimilar caſes, 
and particularly in, ane which bai 
occurred only a tew. weeks m 


ed to 
in: 
don, 
ates, 
ken 
ear, 
Mo- 
ion 
ti. 
the 


ner 


teciſely the ſame meaſures have 
550 purſued by the government to 
vinlicate the privileges of foreign 
miviſters. and have uuiformly, and 
without exception, been accepted 
8 completely adequate to that ob- 
ect, and ſatisfactory to the dignity 
and honour of the ſovereign whom 
the caſe concerned ? 

Such then are the frivolous mo- 
tives, and pretended wrongs, wiich 
Spain Has choſen to aſſign as the 
juſtification of her declaration of 
war againſt Great Britain. Such 
are the topics of complaint upon 
wich his majeſty has repeatedly 
offered the moſt unequivocal ex- 
planation ; upon which he bas long 
and earneſtly endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the court of Madrid to enter 
into « full and amicable diſcuſſion, 
for the purpoſe of averting from his 
own ſubjects, from thoſe of his 
catholic majeſty, and from Europe, 
the extremities of war. | 

When upon grounds of ſuch a 
nature, and with the offer of nego- 
tation repeatedly preſented to its 
choice, a power has wilfully and 
wantonly choſen a war, in which 


ts proſperity, its happineſs, and its 


ſafety, are hazarded, and in which 
It will have as much to fear from 
the ſucceſs of its allics, as from that 
of its enemies—it ſurely is not too 
much to preſume, that, even in its 
own eyes, that power is not juſtified 
for the proceeding which it adopt- 
ed, and that there muſt be ſome 
unafigned motive of irreſiſtible ne- 
ceſſu v, which induces it to purſue 
meaſures alike inconſiſtent with its 
intereſt and with irs honour. | 

It will be plain to all poſterity— 
it is now notorious to Europe, that 
neit er to the genuine wiſhes, nor 
even to the miſtaken policy of 
Spain, her preſent conduct is to be 
utributed; that not from enmity 
towards Great Britain, not from any 
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reſentment of paſt or apprehenſion 
of future injuries, but fm a blind 
ſubſer-riency to the views of his 
majeſty's enemies, from the domi- 
nion uſurped over her conncils and 
actions by her new allies, ſhe has 
been compelled to act in a quarrel, 
and for intereſts, not her own : to 
take up arms againſt one of thoſe 
powers in whoſe cauſe ſhe has pro- 
teſſed to feel the ſtrongeſt intereſt; 
and even to menace with hoſtility 
another, againſt whom no cauſe of 
complaint is pretended, except its 
honourable and faithful adherence 
to its engagements. | 

Under theſe circumſtances, his 
majeſty forbears to enumerate the 
— grounds of juſt complaint 
which he has had occaſion, on his 
part, to prefer to the court of Ma- 
drid, ſince the concluſion of the 
peace between France and Spain; 
the many and groſs inſtances of 
unjuſt partiality towards his ene- 
mies, of undue protection afforded 
to their ſhips, and of injuries com- 
mitted, and allowed to be com- 
mitted, on thoſe of his majeſty and 
his ſubjects. | 

Confident of having acquitted 
himſelf to the warld of any ſhare 
in originating the preſent war, he 
finds in the manifeſt and unpro- 
voked aggreſſion of the enemy, a 
ſufficient cauſe for calling forth the 
reſources of his kingdoms, and the 
ſpirit of his ſubjects; and he com- 
mits to the Divine Providence the 
iſſue of a conteſt, which it was to 
the laſt moment his earneſt endea- 
vour to avoid, and which he now 
ardently deſires to bring to a ſpee- 
dy and honourable termination. 


——_— ti. 
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Note tranſmitted to M. Barthelemy, 
Ambajjador from the French Re- 
public 1 the Helvetic Body, by 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wickham, his Britannic Ma- 
ey Minifter Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiſs Cantons, Merch 8, 1796. 


The underſigned, his Britannic 
majeſty's miniſter plenipetentiary 
to the Swiſs Cantons, is authorized 
to convey to monſieur Barthelemy 
the defire of his court to be made 
acquainted, through him, with the 
diſpoſitions of France in regard to 
the object of a general paciſic ation. 
He therefore requeſts monſieur Bar- 
thelemy to tranſmit to him in wri- 
ting (and after having made th 
neceſſary inquiries) his anſwer to 
the following queſtions : 

1. Is there the diſpoſition in 
France to open à negotgtion with 
his majeſty and his allies for the re- 
eſtabliſnment of a general peace, 
upon juſt and ſuitable terms, by 
ſending for that purpoſe miniſters 
to a congreſs, at ſuch place as may 
hereafter be agreed upon? 

2. Would there be the diſpoſition 
to communicate to the underſigned 
the general grounds of a pacifica- 
tion, ſuch as France wouid be 
willing to propoſe; in order that 
his majeſty and his allies might 
thereupon examine in concert, whe- 
ther they are ſuch as might ſerve 
as the foundation of a negotiation 
for peace ? 

3. Or would there be a deſire to 
propoſe any other way whatever, 


for arriving at the ſame end, that 


of a general pacification ? 

The underſigned is authorized to 
receive from monſieur Barthelemy 
the anſwers to theſe queſtions, and 
to tranſmit them to his court; but 
he is not authorized to enter with 
him into negotiation or diſcuſhon 
upon theſe ſubjects. | 

(Signed) W. Wicknan. 


Berne, March 8, 1796. 
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Note tranſmitted to Mr. Wickhan 3 
M. Barthelemy, March 26, 1796, 


The underſigned, ambaſſador 9 
the French republic to the Helvetic 
body, has tranſmitted to the exe. 
cutive directory the note which 
Mr. Wickham, his Britannic mz. 
jelty's miniſter plenipotentiary tg 
the Swils Cantons, was pleaſed to 
convey to him, dated the $th of 
March. He has it in command t 
anſwer it by an expoſition of the 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions of th: 
executive directory. 

The directory ardently deſires to 
procure for the French republic a 


a real ſatisfaRion, if the declaration 
itſelf which that miniſter makes of 
his not having any order, any power 
to negotiate, did not give room to 
doubt of the fincerity of the pacikc 
intentions of his court, In fad, 
if it were true that England began 
to know her real intereſts; that {be 
wiſhed to open again for herſelf 
the ſources of abundance and pro- 
ſperity ; if ſhe ſought for peace with 
govd faith, would ſhe propoſe a 
congreſs, of which the necelſary 
reſult muſt be, to render all nego- 
tiation endleſs? Or would fhe 
confine herſelf to the aſking, in a 
vague manner, that the French go- 
vernment ſhould point out any 
other way whatever, for attaining 
the ſame object, that of a genera: 
pacification ? 

Is it that this ſtep has had no 
other object than to obtain for thc 
Britiſh government the favourable 
impreiſion which always accom- 
panies the firſt overtures for peace? 
May it not have been accompauicd 
with the hope that they would pro- 
duce no effect ? 


However that may be, the exe. 
f cutwe 
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| ive directory, whoſe policy has 
han | no other guides than openneſs and 
1796, ood faith, will follow, in its ex- 

nations, a conduct which ſhall 
dor b wholly conformable to them. 
elvetic Fielding to the ardent deſire by 
© exe. .ch it is animated, to procure 
Which peace for the French republic, and 
c ma- br all nations, it will not fear to 
ry 08 &clare itſelf openly! Charged by 
ed to tie conſtitution with the execution 
© ol the, laws, it cannot make, or 
nd o nen to any propoſal that would 
e contrary to them. The con- 
tte fiutional act does not permit it to 
| conſent to any alienation of that, 
"> 12 which, according to the exiſting 
lic 2 hys, conſtitutes the territory of the 


Acc. republic. | 

* With reſpect to the countries 
* eccupied by the French armies, 
4 f ind which have not been united to 
I france, they, as well as other in- 
Fo tereſts political and commercial, 
ige may become the ſubject of a nego- 
10. tation, which will preſent to the 
n directory the means of proving how 
* nuch it deſires to attain ſpeedily to 


t happy pacification. 

The directory is ready to receive, 
in this reſpect, any overtures that 
ball be juſt, reaſonable, and com- 
patible with the dignity of the re- 
public. 


(Signed) 


ſelf 
70. 
ith 
a 
uy 
0 


he BARTHELEMY. 


„., the 61k of Germinal, the fourth 
wy Year of the French Republic (26th 


of March, 1796). 
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Note, publiſhed by the Court of London, 
as a Comment on the above Cor- 
reſtondence, 


The court of London has re- 
caved from its miniſter in Swit- 
ttrland the anſwer made to the 
Peſtions which he had been 


* 
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charged to propoſe to monſieut 
Barthelemy, in reſpect to the apen - 
ing of a negotiation for the re-eſta- 
bliſhing of general tranquillity. 
This court has ſeen, with regret, 
how far the tone and ſpirit of that 
anſwer, the nature and extent of the 
demands which it contains, and the 
manner of announcing them, are 
remote from any diſpoſition for 
ace, 

The inadmiſſible pretenfion is 
there avowed of appropriating to 
France all that the laws actually 
exiſting there may have compriſed 
under the denomination of French 
territory. To a demand fuch as 
this, is added an expreſs declara- 
tion, that no propoſal contraty to 
it will be made, or even liſtened to. 
And even this, under the pretence 
of an internal regulation, the pro- 
viſions of whichare wholly foreign 
to all other nations. 

While theſe diſpoſitions ſhall be 
pay in, nothing is left for the 

ing, but to proſecutea war equally 
juſt and neceſſary. 

Whenever his enemies ſhall ma- 
nifeſt more pacific ſentiments, his 
majeſty will, at all times, be eager 
to concur in them, by lending him- 
ſelf, in concert with his allles, to 
all ſuch meaſures as ſhall be beſt 
calculated to re-eſtabliſh general 
tranquillity on conditions juſt, 
honourable, and permanent, either 
by the eſtabliſhment of a congreſs, 
which has been fo often and fo 
happily the means of reſtoring 
peace to Enrope, or by a prelimi- 
nary diſcuſſion of the principles 


which may be propoſed, on either 


fide, as a foundation of a general 
pacification ; or laſtly, by an im- 
partial examination of any other 
way which may be pointed out to 
him for arriving at the ſame ſalu- 
tary end. 

Doroning- freet, April 10, 179. 


Cfiiial 
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Mr. Wickham, his Britannic Ma- 
ich's Minifler Plenipotenttary to the 
Swiſs Cantons, Merch 8, 1796. 


The underſi ned, his Britannic 


majefſty's miniſter plenipetentiary 
to the Swiſs Cantons, is authorized 
to convey to monſieur Barthelemy 
the deſire of his court to be made 
acquainted, through him, with the 
diſpoſitions of France in regard to 
the object of a general pacification, 
He therefore requeſts monſieur Bar- 
thelemy to tranſmit to him in wri- 
ting (and after having made th» 
neceſſary inquiries) his anſwer to 
the following queſtions : 

1. Is there the diſpoſition in 
France to apen 4 negotgtion with 
his majeſty and his allies for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of a general. peace, 
upon juſt and ſuitable terms, by 
ſending for that purpoſe miniſters 
to a congreſs, at ſuch place as may 
hereafter be agreed upon? 

2. Would there be the diſpoſition 
to communicate to the underſigned 
the general grounds of a pacifica- 
tion, ſuch as France wouid be 
willing to propoſe; in order that 
his majeſty and his allies might 
thereupon examine in concert, whe- 
ther they are ſuch as might ſerve 
as the foundation of a negotiation 
for peace? 

3. Or would there be a deſire to 
propoſe any other way whatever, 
for arriving at the ſame end, that 
of a general pacification ? 

The underſigned is authorized to 
receive from monſieur Barthelemy 
the anſwers to theſe queſtions, and 
to tranſmit them to his court ; but 
he is not authorized to enter with 
him into negotiation or diſcuſhon 
upon theſe ſubjects. . | 

(Signed) W. Wicknam. 


| Berne, March 8, 1796. 
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Note tranſmitted to Mr. With 
M. Barthelemy, March 26, 1 70 


_ The underſigned, ambaſſador ot 
the French republic to the Helvetic 
body, has tranſmitted to the exe. 
cutive directory the note which 
Mr. Wickham, his Britannic mz. 
jelty's miniſter plenipotentiary 90 
the Swiis Cantons, was pleaſed to 
convey to him, dated the $th of 
March. He has it in command t9 
anſwer it by an expoſition of the 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions of th: 
executive directory. 

The directory ardently deſires to 

rocure for the French republic a 
juſt, honourable, and ſolid peace. 
The ſtep taken by Mr. Wickham 
would have afforded to the director 
a real ſatisfaRion, if the declaration 
itſelf which that miniſter makes of 
his not having any order, any power 
to negotiate, did not give room to 
doubt of the fincerity of the paciße 
intentions of his court. In fact, 
if it were true that England began 
to know her real intereſts; that ſhe 
wiſhed to open again for herſelf 
the ſources of abundance and pro- 
ſperity ; if ſhe ſought for peace with 
good faith, would ſhe propoſe a 
congreſs, of which the necelſary 
reſult muſt be, to render all nego- 
tiation endleſs? Or would ſhe 
confine herſelf to the aſking, in a 
vague manner, that the French go- 
vernment ſhould point out any 
other way whatever, for attaining 
the ſame object, that of a general 
pacification ? 

Is it that this ſtep has had no 
other object than to obtain for the 
Britiſh government the favourable 
imprethon which always accom- 
panies the firſt overtures for peace? 
May it not have been accompauied 
with the hope that they would pro- 


duce no effect? 


However that may be, the exe. 
: cutire 


entive directory, whoſe policy has 
no other guides than openneſs and 

od faith, will follow, in its ex- 
planations, a conduct which ſhall 


r of be wholly conformable to them. 
eic Yielding to the ardent deſire by 
exe- 


| which it is animated, to procure 
lich peace for the French republic, and 


* for all nations, it will not fear to 
. declare itſelf openly: Charged by 
| to the conſtitution with the execution 
. of the . laws, it cannot make, or 
| to iten to any propoſal that would 
= be contrary to them. The con- 
* ſtitutional act does not permit it to 


conſent to any alienation of that, 
which, according to the exiſting 
hs, conſtitutes the territory of the 
republic. 

With reſpect to the countries 
occupied by the French armies, 
and which have not been united to 
France, they, as well as other in- 
tereſts political and commercial, 
may become the ſubject of a nego- 
tation, which will preſent to the 
directory the means of proving how 
much it deſires to attain ſpeedily to 
happy pacification. 

The directory is ready to receive, 
in this reſpect, any overtures that 
ſhall be juſt, reaſonable, and com- 
patible with the dignity of the re- 
public, 


(Signed) BARTHELEMY. 


Baſle, the 61h of Germinal, the fourth 
Year of the French Republic (26th 


of March, 1796). 


i. 


Note, publiſied by the Court of Londm, 
as a Comment on the above Cur- 
reſpondence, 


The court of London has re- 
ceived from its miniſter in Swit- 
zerland the anſwer made to the 
queſtions which he had been 


rer 


* 
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charged to propoſe to monſieut 
Barthelemy, in reſpect to the apen - 
ing of a negotiation for the re- eſta- 
bliſhing of general tranquillity. 

This court has ſeen, with regret, 
how far the tone and ſpirit of that 
anſwer, the nature and extent of the 
demands which it contains, and the 
manner of announcing them, are 
remote from any diſpoſition- for 
peace, 

The inadmiffible pretenfion is 
there avowed of appropriating to 
France all that the laws actually 
exiſting there may have compriſed 
under the denomination of French 
territory. To a demand fuch as 
this, is added an expreſs declara- 
tion, that no propoſal contraty to 
it will be made, or even liſtened to. 
Aud even this, under the pretence 
of an internal regulation, the pro- 
viſions of which are wholly foreign 
to all other nations. 

While theſe diſpoſitions ſhall be 
E nothing is left for the 

ing, but to proſecute a war equally 
juſt and neceſſary. 

Whenever his enemies ſhall ma- 
nifeſt more pacific ſentiments, his 
majeſty will, at all times, be eager 
to concur in them, by lending him- 
ſelf, in concert with his allles, to 
all ſuch meaſures as ſhall be beſt 
calculated to re-eſtabliſh general 
tranquillity on conditions juſt, 
honourable, and permanent, either 
by the eſtabliſhment of a congreſs, 
which has been ſo often and fo 
happily the means of reſtorin 
peace to Europe, or by a preligf- 
nary diſcuſſion of the prireiles 


which may be propoſed, on either - 


fide, as a foundation of a general 
pacification ; or laſtly, by an im- 
partial examination of any other 
way which may be pointed our to 
him for arriving at the ſame ſalu- 
tary end. 

Downing -fireet, April 10, 1795. 
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Official Correſpondence, pullified ty 
vhe Britiſh Government, relative to 
the' Negotiation for Peace between 
the PFrenth Republic and Great 


Britain. 


No. 1. 
Srx, | 


Tn obedience to the orders of the 
king, my maſter, I have the ho- 


nour to tranſmit to you the en- 


cloſed note, and to requeſt of you 
that you will forward it to his 
Daniſh majeſty's miniſter at Paris, 
to be by bim communicated to the 
executive directory. 

The ſentiments of your court are 
too well known to the king to ad- 
mit of his majeſty's entertaining 
any doubt of the ſatisfaction with 
which his Daniſh majeſty will ſee 
the intervention of his miniſters 
employed on ſuch an occaſion, or 
of the earneſtneſs with which you, 
fir, will concur in a meaſure which 
has for its object the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace. 

I have the honour to be, with 
the moſt perfect conſideration, 

Sir, 
Your moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
GRENVIILE. 
To the Count Wedel Farlſberg, 
Sc. Ee. Ec. 


No. 2. 
| NOTE. 


His Britannic majeſty, animated 
with the ſame defire, which he has 
already manifeſted, to terminate, 
by juſt, honourable, and perma- 
nent conditions of peace, a war 
which has extended itſelf through- 
out all parts of the world, is will- 
ing to omit nothing on his part 
which may contribute to this object. 

It is with this view that he has 
thovght it proper to avail himſelf 
of the confidential intervention of 
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the miniſters of a neutral 

to demand of the executive ths 
tory paſſports for a pe ſon of con. 
fidence whom his maj-ſty would 
ſend to Paris with a commiſſion to 
diſcuſs, with the government there 
all the means the moſt proper to 
produce ſo deſirable an end. 

And his majeſty is perſuaded 
that he ſhall receive, without de. 
lay, through the ſame channel, a 
ſatis factory anſwer to this demand, 
which cannot fail to place in a til! 
clearer light the juſt and pacific 
diſpoſitions which he entertains in 
common with his allies. 

GRENVILL?, 

W:Rminfter, Sept. 6, 1796. 


— — — — 


your excellency, that the note ad- 
dreſſed to the executive directory 
of France, in date of the 6th of 
the prefent month, was tranſmitted 
by Mr. Koenemann, charge d'af- 
faires of his Daniſh majeſty, to 
Mr. Delacroix, miniſter for foreign 
affairs at Paris, who promiſed that 
an anſwer ſhould be returned to it 
after it had been ſubmitted to the 
conſideration of the government, 
Three days having elapſed in ex- 
pectation of this anſwer, Mr. Koe- 
nemann went a ſecond time to the 
miniſter abovementioned, who 
gave him to underſtand, that the 
executive directory had not per- 
mitted him to return an anſwer in 
writing, but that he was directed 
to expreſs himſelf verbally to this 
effect: 
« That the executive directory 
of the French republic would not, 
for the future, receive or anfwer 
any overtures or confidential papers 
tranſmitted through any mterme» 
diate channel from the enemies of 
the republic; but that if they 
would 
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could ſend perſons furniſhed with 
full powers and official papers, 
theſe might, upon the frontiers, 


demand the paſſports neceſſary for 
roceeding to Paris,” 


In 
wk. [ have the honour to be, with the 
r to moſt perfect reſpect, 
My Lord, 

ded Your excellency's moſt humble, 
de- And moſt obedient ſervant, 

, a (Signed) 

nd, Core DE WEDEL JARLSBERG. 
ſtill London, Sept. 3, 1790. 

ihe — 

in No. 4. 


Siz, Paris, Sept. 19, 1796. 
r. I was indiſpoſed at my country 
houſe when your excellency's cou- 
fer brought me the letters which 
your excellency did me the ho- 
nour to write to me on the 7th in- 
fant, together with the note of 
brd Grenville incloſed therein. I 
ſet off for Paris on the following 
day, where, after demanding an 
udience of citizen Delacroix, mi- 
titer for foreign affairs, 1 pre- 
ſented the note abovementioned, 
xcompanied with another in my 
own name, in which I explained 
the motives that had induced me 
2 undertake a meaſure for which 
had no authority from my court. 


t 


notes to the inſpection of the go- 
ernment, and to return me an 
aſver immediately. Having wait- 
d for three days without receiv- 
ng an anſwer, I went a ſecond 
ume to wait upon the miniſter, 
wo, in a very dry tone, informed 
me, that the executive directory 
had not permitted him to return 
a aniwer in writing, but that he 
m directed to expreſs himſelf ver- 
tally to this effect: 

That the executive directory 
of the French Republic would not, 
tor the tuture, receive or anſwer 


He promiſed to ſubmit the two 
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any confidential overtures or papers 
tranſmitted through any interme- 
diate channel from the enemies of 
the republic; but that if the 

would fend perſons furniſhed with 
full powers and official papers, theſe 


might, upon — frontiers, demand 


the paſſports neceſſary for proceed- 
ing to Paris.“ 

Such, fir, is the reſult of a mea- 
ſure which I have taken at vour 
requeſt, I wiſh, for the ſake of 
humanity, that we may meet with 
better ſucceſs at ſome future period; 
but I fear that this period is ſtill 
at a great diſtance. 

I have the honour to be, with 

reſpectſul attachment, 
ir, 

Your excellency's moſt humble, 

And moſt obedient ſervant, 
KOENEMANN. 
To his Excellency the Count Wedel 
Farlſoerg, Sc. Oc. Oc. 
No. 5. 
NOTE. 

In demanding of the executive 
directory of the French Republic, 
through the intervention of the 
miniſters of a neutral power, a 
paſſport for a confidential perſon 
to be ſent to Paris, the court of 
London accompanied this demand 
with the expreſs declaration, that 
this perſon ſhould be commiſſioned 
to diſcuſs with the government all 
the means the moſt proper for con- 
ducing to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace. 

The king, perſevering in the ſame 
ſentiments, which he has already 
ſo unequivocally declared, will not 
leave to his enemies the {ſmalleſt 


pretext for eluding a diſcuſſion, + 


the reſult of which will neceſſarily 
ſerve either to produce the hap- 
pineſs of ſo many nations, or at 
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feaſt to render evident the views 
and diſpoſitions of thoſe who op- 
poſe themſelyes to it. 


It is therefore in purſuance of 


theſe ſentiments, that the under- 
ſigned is charged to declare, that 
as ſoon as the executive directory 
ſhall think proper to tranſmit to 
the underſigned the neceſſary paſſ- 
ports (of which he, by this note, 
renews the demand already made) 
his Britannic majeſty will ſend to 
Paris a perſon furniſhed with full. 
powers, and official inſtructions, to 
negotiate with the executive di- 
rectory on the means of terminat- 
ing the preſent war, by a pacifica- 
tion juſt, honourable, and ſolid, 
calculated to reſtore repoſe to Eu- 
rope, and to enſure, for the time to 
come, the general tranquillity, 

| (Signed) GRENVILLE, 

Weſtminſter, Sept. 27, 1796. 
To the Miniſter for Foreign Afairs, 
at Paris, | 


No. 6. 
I have the honour to tranſmit 
to lord Grenville a copy of the 
decree of the executive directory 
of the French Republic, in anſwer 


to his note of the 27th Septem- 


ber, 1796, (O. S.) 

He will there ſee a proof of the 
earneſt defire of the French go- 
vernment to profit of the overture 
that is made to them, in the hope 
that it may lead to peace with the 
government of England. 

I have the honour to ſend him, 
at the ſame time, the paſſports re- 
quired for the miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary, whom his Britannic majeſty 
propoſes to name to treat; and I 
requeſt lord Grenville to accept 
the aſſurance of my perſonal wiſhes 
for che ſucceſs of this negotiation, 


* Sic Orig, 


a 6 2 


as well as that of my moſt perk 
conſideration, 

(Signed) . Cn. Deractory 

Paris, 11 Vendemiaire, 5th je 


of the French Republic. 


No. 7. 


Extra from the Regifter of the Dy 
crees of the Executive Direct. 
The gth Vendemiaire, 5th year of thi 
oO Republic, one and indivf 

e. 


The executive directory, vp 
conſideration of the note addreſſed 
to the miniſter for foreign affair 
by lord Grenville, dated Septem 
ber 27, 1796, wiſhing to give ; 
proof of the deſire which it enter 
tains to make peace with England 
decrees as follows: 

The miniſter for foreign affairs 
is charged to deliver the neceſfr 
paſſports to the envoy of England 
who ſhall be furniſhed with full 
powers, not only for preparing and 
negotiating the peace between the 
French republic and that power, 8 
but for concluding it definitiven 
between them, 

Trae copy. 
(Signed) L. M. ReveiiLens 
Leygavx, preſident. 
By the executive directory. 
For the ſecretary general. 
(Signed) Le Toukxkus, 
Certified true copy. 
The miniſter for foreign affair, 
Cu. DELACROIL- 

By the miniſter. 

J. GizavuDeT, ſec. gen. 


No. 7.* 

Lord Malmeſbury, who is ap- 
pointed by the king to treat with 
the French government for a ju 
and equitable peace, calculated to 


reſtore 


e 


ore peace to Europe, and to en- 
the public tranquillity for the 
e to come, will have the honour 
{delivering this letter from me to 
M. Delacroix. 

The diſtinguiſhed rank and me- 
# of the miniſter of whom his 
majeſty has: made choice on this 
xccaſion, makes it unneceſſary for 
x to ſay any thing in his recom- 
nendation; at the ſame time that 
c furniſhes a frefh proof of the de- 
ire of his majeſty to contribute to 


v0 ſucceſs of this negotiation : for 
= rich object I entertain the moſt 
ar 


lnguine wiſhes, _ 

Monſieur Delacroix will have 
de goodneſs to accept from me the 
france of my moſt perfect con- 
eration, 1 ty. H 

(Signed) GnBNVITEE. 

Weftmin/ter, October 13, 1796. 

Ile Miniſter of Foreign A uirs, at 


Paris. 


No. 8. — 0b 
Lord Malmeſbury; named by his 
"7 fritannic majeſty as his — wk 
©1/ WWWfitiary to the French republic, has 
te honour to announce, by his ſe- 
ettary, to the miniſter for foreign 
irs, his arrival at Paris; and to 
Requeſt of him, at the ſame time, 
0 be ſo good as to appoint the 
bur at which he may wait upon 
in, for the purpoſe of commu- 
ating to him the object of his 
iffon, 
Paris, October 22, 1996. 
* | the Minifter for Foreign AFairs. 

No. . 
The miniſter for foreign affairs 
4 ems with ſatisfaction the arrival 
* lord Malmeſbury, plenipoten- 


ERS 


UB, 


Ins, 
X. 


ju amy of his Britannic majeſty. 

" tt vill have the honour to receive 
am to-morrow at eleven o'clock 

ore * the morning, or at any later 

| uy may ſuit him, till two 
1796, © 


2 1 FS HK (125) 
o'clock. He hopes that lord 
Malmeſbury will forgive him for 
thus limiting the time, on account 
of the natute and the multiplicity 
of his occupations. 

- 1ff Brumaire, An 5. (October 22, 


| 1796. 

To Lu Iser, DMinifter Phni- 

- © petentiary from his Britannic Ma- 
' Jefty to the French Republic, at Pa- 

«ris, 
#4 No. 10. 

Lord Malmeſbury lias the ho- 
nour to thank the miniſter for 
foreign affairs for the obliging an- 
ſwer which he has juſt received 
from him, | 
He accepts with pleaſure the firſt 


moment propoſed, and will wait 


upon him to-morrow morning, at 
eleven o' clock preciſely. 
Paris, Oct. 22. : 
To the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, 
= No. 11, 
The miniſter for foreign affairs 


has the honour to apprize lord 


Malmeſbury, commiſſioner pleni- 
potentiary of his Britannic majeſty, 
that he has received from the exe- 
cutive directory the neceſſary pow- 
ers for negotiating and concluding 
peace between the republic and his 
mazeſty. 

To-morrow, if lord Malmeſbury 
pleaſes, the reſpective powers ſhall 
be exchanged, The miniſter for 
foreign affairs will then be ready to 
receive the propoſitions, which lord 
Malmeſbury is commiſhoned to 
make to the republic on the part 
of his Britannic majeſty. 

The miniſter for foreign affairs 
requeſts lord Malmeſbury to ac- 
cept the aſſurances of his high conſi- 
deration. \ 

(Signed) Cu. DeLacroix. 
2 Brumair;, An 5. (O. 23, 1796.) 
(J) No. 
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No. 12. 


Lord Malmeſbury has the ho- 


nour to preſent his acknowledge- 
ments to the minitter for foreign 
affairs for the communication which 
he has juſt made to him, and he 
will have the honour to wait upon 
him to-morrow, at the hour which 
he ſhall have the goodneſs to a 
Point, to receive tne copy of the 
full powers with which he is fur- 
nihed on the part of the executive 
directory; and as ſoon as they ſhall 
have been exchanged, he will be 
ready to commence the negotiation 
with which he is charged. 

He requeſts the miniſter for 
foreign affairs to accept the aſſure 
ances of his high conſideration. 


(Signed) MaLMESBURY. 
Paris, Od. 234, 1796. 
No 13. 


Extra? from the Regiſter of the De- 
' erees of the Executive Directory. 

2 Brun aire, (23 OR) 5th year 
of the French Republic, one and indi- 

wiſible. 

The executive directory, after 
having heard the report of the mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs — 

The citizen Charles Delacroix, 
miniſter for foreign affairs, is charg- 
ed to negotiate with lord Malmeſ- 
bury, commiſſioner plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majeſty, furniſhed 
with fuil powers to prepare and 
Negotiate peace between the French 
republic and that power, and to 
conclude it - definitively between 
them. The direRory gives to the 
ſaid miniſter all powers neceſſary 
'for concluding and figning the 
treaty of peace to take place- be- 


tween the republic and his Britan- 


nic majeſty. He ſhall conform 
himſelf to the inſtructions which 
(ſhall be given him. He'-ſhall ren. 
der a regular account, from time 


5 * Cf 5 . 
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repoſe of Europe; his majeſty i» 0 


tion, that ſalutary end. will be to 
agree, at the beginning of the ne- 


1 ble. 5147. ; 
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to time, of the progreſs and of the 

iſſue of the negotiation. 
The preſent decree ſhall not by 
printed at this tine. 

A true copy. | | 
(signed) L. R. RBVZIIIZEIZ Ly 
Gael. 10 

By the enecutive 'direftory, 
The ſeeretary general. 
l. dSig ned); L Gary 

Copy... 3 

Ia — 15 8 affairs, 

4781 Signed - "CH, DEracion 

Buy the miniſter. | 
(I. 8.) T. Giravver, ſec. gen 
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MEMORIAL. h 
His Britannic majeſty defiring 
as he has already declared, to con- 
tribute, as far as de en on him, 
to the re-eſtabliſhment at public 
tranquillity, and to enſure, byt 
means af juſt, - honourable, and ſo- 
lid conditions of peace, the tutur: 


opinion, that the beſt means of u. 
taining, with ail poſlible expedi- 


gotiation, on the general prince 

ple which ſhall ferve as a baſis fo 

the definitive arrafrgements. 
The tirſt' object of negotiations 


for peace generally relates to e * 
reſtrictions and ceyions which the * 
reſpective parties have mutually (0 £01 
demand, in conſequence of they 
events of war. Wt 

Great Britain, from the unintet- ſoe 
rupt-d ſucceſs of her naval wat, ed 


finds herſelf in a ſituation to have tie 
ro reſtitution to demand of Franct, of 
from which, on the contrary, fie 
has taken eſtabliſhments and co. 
lo:ries of the higheſt importanch, 
and of a value almoſt incalculi- 


But, 


100010 (3419 


f the 


THIS AN 


Tut, pa. the other hand, France 
bis made, on the continent gf, 
le, conqueſte tas which/This 
majeſty can be the leis andi fer 
v the moſt important intęreſts o 
ls! prople,: 20813 the . of. ſaered 
1922ements of his grown, arp £- 
nr ali lien ba - thegein. 1 1, - 
The wagnaniwvity-oþ)the king, 
ks inviolable good fa pod bis 
{fire to reſtore repoſe to ſæ many 
— nl — 151. to — 
ud ſituatiotl ot Alfa! [raſter ing 
he means of — all he 
liger nt pH a Aſt An equita- 
ble terms of peace, and ſuch as 
xe calculated, to, Fine far the 
. Pe en 
11 is-0n this-footings! tn. [that 
te purpdſes to pegotiate, hy offer- 
ng 16 make! eompentation.c ite 
france,” by: propottiona ble reſtity> 
as; for thoſe arrangements to 
wich ne wilt, ebe called: upon ts 
«ſent, in order do ſatisfy the juſt 
mans of the kiug'sdalhrs, and 
v preſerve the political: bahuige ot 
lurope. ag ue dite (28.17 
Having made this firſt Verte, 
ks mgcity will, in the ſequels ex- 
pain himſelf more particularly on 
ne application of this principle to 
ae different objects which may 
r diſcuſſed between the reſpective 


is this application which wil 
cooſtitute the ſubject of thoſe diſ- 
wſhons, into which his majeſty has 
Wthorized his miniſter to cuter, as 
bon a5 the principle toi be adopt- 
ta as the general baſis of the nego- 
on is Kno-. 
But his majeſty eannat omit. to 
&clare, that M{:this generous and 
unable offer ſhould not be gc- 


Opted;., or if, uvnfortunatelx, the 


Alcuthons. v hich may enſue, ſnould 
l to produce the deſired effect, 


er this general propoſition, 
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nor thoſe more detailed which may 
reſult from. it, can bg regarded, in 


any ae points agreed upou ot 


admitted by his majeity;. o» > +... 
„ GOBBD) cn SLALMESBURYy 
miner plenipotentiary from, his 
Britaunemgjeſty. o, r 
Faris, Of 24411 186501 0! m 
- 03 rn fggy = een lis: 4 
7: 36 vico N. - 15% % 1 
Extradf from the Reg iſtur of phe, Deli 
rene of the Hegegu ue Hitec 
„on: 2g 200) zs big , „o 
»cParis, g Brumaires fil gn of the 
c Republic, one and, ind wiſble 
The exeguive gircttory orders 
the giniſter far foreign affairs to 
puke the following, ar wer to lord 
Malweſbury,f noo 1 hoody 
The executive directory ſees with 
r that at- theymoment hen it 
ad reaſon to hope far the ſpeedy 
return of peace between the French 
republic anq his Britannic myeſty, 
the propoſal of, lard Malmeſbury 
offers nothing but dilatory or very 
diſtant means of bringing the ne- 
gotiation to a concluſion 
The diractory abſerves, that if 
lord. Malnethury would. have a- 
greed to treat ſeparately, as he was 
tormally autherized” by: the tenour 
of his credentials, the negotiations 
might have been conſiderably a- 
bridged; that the neceſſity of ba- 
lancing with the. intereſts of the 
two powers thoſe of the allies of 
Great Britain, , multiplies the com- 
binations, increaſes the difficultics, 
tends to the formation of a con- 
greſs, the forms of which, it is 
known, are always tardy, and re- 
quires the acceſſion of powers 
which hitherto have diſplayed no 
deſire of accommodation, and have 


not given to lord Malmeſbury him- 


ſelf,,according to his own decla- 


ration, any power to ſtipulate for 


Thus, without prejudging the 
(I 2) intentions 


them. 474 271 
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intentions of lord Malmeſbury 


without drawing any concluſion 
from the circumſtance of his de- 
claration not appearing to accord 
with his credentials; without ſup- 
poſing that he has received any fo. 
cret inſtruftions which would de- 
ſtroy the effect of his oſtenſible 
powers; without pretending, in 
ſhort, to aſſert, that the Britiſh go- 
vernment have had a double ob, 
jet in view — to prevent, by gene- 
ral propoſitions, the partial pro- 
poſitions of other powers, and to 
obtain from the people of England 
the means of continuing the war, 
by throwing upon the republic the 
odium of delay occaſioned by them- 
ſelves; the executive directory can- 
not but perceive, that the propoſi- 
tion of lord Malmeſbury is nothing 
more than a renewal, under more 
amicable forms, of the propoſitions 
made laſt year by Mr. Wickham, 
and that it preſents but a diſtant 
hope of peace. 

The executive directory farther 
obſerves, with regard to the princi- 
ple of retroceſſions advanced by 
ford Malmeſbury, that ſuch a prin- 
ciple, preſented in a vague and 
iſolated manner, cannot ſerve as 
the baſis of negotiation ; that the 
firſt points of conſideration are, the 
common neceſſity of a juſt and ſo- 
lid peace, the political equilibrium 
which abſolute retroceſſions might 
deſtroy, and then the means which 
the belligerent powers may poſſeſs 
— the one to retain conqueſts made 
at a time when it was ſupported by 
a great number of allies, now de- 
tached from the coalition; and the 
other, to recover them at a time 
when thoſe who were at firſt its 
enemies, have, almoſt all, become 
either its allies, or at leaſt neuter, 

_ Nevertheleſs, the executive di- 
rectory, animated with an ardent 
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deſire of putting a ſtop to fly 
ſcourge of war, and to prove thi 
they will not reje& any means 9 
reconciliation, declares, that as ſo 
as lord Malmeſbury ſhall exhibit; 
the miniſter for foreign affairs ſuf 
ficient powers, from the allies 6 
Great Britain, for ſtipulating fo 
their reſpective intereſts, accompa 
nied by a promiſe on their part u 
ſubſcribe to whatever ſhall be con 
cluded in their names, the execy 
tive directory will haſten to gin 
an anſwer to the ſpecific propoſi 
tions which ſhall be ſubmitted 1 
them, and that the difficulties ſhall 
be removed, as far as may be con. 
ſiſtent with the ſafety and dignit 
of the French republic. 
A true copy. 

(Signed) L. M. REVEILLTZIE Li, 
PEAUX, preſident. 

Buy the executive directory. 


(Signed) LAOGAR DE, ſecretary 
general. - 
A true copy. * 
The miniſter for foreign affairs . 
Cn. DrLAc x, | 

By the miniſter. 
The ſecretary general, ; 
J. Gizavper, , 
Feels | cul 
uo 
No. 16. his 
NOTE. | * 

The underſigned has not failed to . 
tranſmit to his court the anſwer d 1 
the executive directory to the pro- 5 
poſals which he was charged 10 t 
make, as an opening to a paciße 0 
negotiation. 

Wich regard to the offenſive and 1 
injurious Inſinuations which 4 * 
contained in that paper, and which 6 
are only calculated to throw nes 
obſtacles in the way of the accom: h 
modation which the French govern 
ment profeſſes to deſire, the ng q 
has deemed it far beneath his 1 10 
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y to permit an anſwer to be 
made to them on his part in any 
manner whatſoever, | 

The progreſs and the reſult of 
the negotiation will ſufficiently 
prove © principles by which it 
vill have been directed on each 
kde; and it is neither by revolting 
rproaches wholly deſtitute of foun- 
tation, nor by reciprocal invective, 
that a ſincere wiſh to accompliſh 
the great work of pacification can 
te evinced, 

The underſigned paſſes, there- 
fore, to the firſt object of diſcuſſion 
trought forward in the anſwer of 
the executive directory; — that of 
a ſeparate negotiation, to which it 
has been ſuppoſed, without the 
ſmalleſt foundation, that the under- 
igned was authorized to accede. 

His full powers, made out in the 
uſual form, give him all neceſſary 
wthority to negotiate and to con- 
clude the peace ; but theſe powers 
preſcribe to him neither the form, 
the nature, nor the conditions of 
the future treaty. | 

Upon theſe points, he is bound 
tb conform himſelf, according to 
lie long eſtabliſhed and received 
cuſtom of Europe, to the inſtruc- 
tons which he ſhall receive from 
bis court; and accordingly he did 
tot fail to acquaint the miniſter 
for foreign affairs, at their firſt con- 
rence, that the king his maſter 
lad expreſsly enjoined him to liſten 
to no propoſal tending to ſeparate 
te intereſts of his majeſty from 
taoſe of his allies. 

There can be no queſtion then 
but of a negotiation which ſhall 
'ombine the intereſts and preten- 
lons of all the powers who make 
i common cauſe with the king in 
ite preſent war. 
la the courſe of ſuch a negotia- 
wn, the intervention, or, at leaſt, 

participation of theſe powers, 


PATTEN S ad 


will doubtleſs become abſolutely 
neceſlary ; and his majeſty hopes to 
find at all times the fame diſpoſi - 
tions to treat, upon a juſt and e- 


quitable bafis, of which his ma- 
jeſty, the emperor and king, gave 


to the French government ſo ſtrik- 
ing a proof at the very moment of 
the opening of the preſent cam- 
paign. 

ut it appears, that the waiting 
for a formal and definitive authority 
on the part of the allies of the king, 
before Great Britain and France 
begin to diſcuſs, even proviſional- 
ly, the principles of the negotia- 
tion, would be to create a very 
uſeleſs delay. # 

A conduct wholly different has 
been obſerved by thoſe two powers 
on almoſt all ſimilar occaſions; and 
his majeſty thinks, that the beſt 
proof which they can give, at the 
preſent moment, to all Europe, of 
their mutual deſire to put a ſtop, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to the calami- 
ties of war, would be to ſettle, 
without delay, the baſis of a com- 
bined negotiation, inviting, at the 
ſame time, their allies to concur in 
it, in the manner the moſt proper 
for accelerating the general pacifi- 
cation. 

It is with this view that the un- 
derſigned was charged to propoſe 
at firit, and at the very commence- 
ment of the negotiation, a princi- 

le, which the generoſity and good 
Rich of his majeſty could alone 
dictate to him — that of making 
compenſation to France, by pro- 
portionable reſtitutions, for the ar- 
rangements to which ſhe will be 
called upon to conſent, in order to 
ſatisfy the juſt pretenſions of the 
king's allies, and to preſerve the 
political balance of Europe. 

The executive directory has not 
explained itſelf in a preciſe man- 
ner, either as to the acceptance of 
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this principle, or as to the changes 


or modifications which: it may de- 
fire*t be made in it; for has it, 
in ſhort, propoſed any other prin- 
ciple whatever to anſwer the ſame 
end. ou 

2; The underſignedy then, has or- 
dert. to rd eur to this point; and to 
demand on that head, a frank and 
1 —— explanation in order to u. 
bridge the delays which muſt ne- 
ce 


the vxecutivd dixectoryss 12.7 
He is authorized ſto add to this 
demand the expreſs declaration, 
that his majeſty; in commudicating 
te his auguſt allies every ſucceſſive 
ſtep which he may take, relative 
to the object of the preſent nego- 
tiation, and in fulfilhng, towards 
theſe ſovereigns, in the moſt ef- 
ficacious manner, all the duties of 
a good and faithful ally, will omit 
nothing on his part, as well to diſ- 
poſe them to concur. in this nego- 


tiation, by the means the moſt pro- 


Always to perſiſt in ſentiments con- 


PR” 
- 


which you propofe. 


to facilitate its progreſs, and 
inſure its fuccefs; as to induce them 


formable to the wiſhes which he 
entertains for the return of a ge- 
neral peace, upon juſt, honourable, 
and permanent conditions- 
(Signed)  MarmMesBURY, 
Paris, November 12, 1796. 


No. 17. 
The underſigned is charged, by 


the executive directory, to invite 


ou to point out; without the 
malleſt delay, and expreſslv. the 
objects of reciprocal compenſation 
de- 


\ 


He is, moreover, charged to 


mand of you, what are the diſpo - 


fitions to treat, oh a juſt aid equi- *majeſty from being ever ready 19 
table baſis, of which bhi majety,”” 
the emperor and king, gave to the 
French governinent ſo ſtriking a 


broke ehe urmiſtice. 
| (nes: Od. Dtraczon 
Puig Brumaire Nov. 12 
5 i of: the Fronth Repulli. 
1 
No. rs. 


ily ureſubd cz the diffionlty - 
of form which has been ſtarted by 
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of ſome other principle whic! 


diſpoſition given to the French 


thoech it of June kiſt. 


PAPERS. 


proof at -th#:v6ry eomtmenteme 
of the! campaign. The executi 
directory is unacquainted with it 
It was the emperor and king whe 


- The undreſtgned does not heſ 
tate a"momeot 20 anſwer thi t 
queſtions dic you haverbeen in 
ructed by the exectitive directory 
2 Phe-«\memoriat/c! preſehted thi 
morning by? the underſigned, pro 
poſes, in expreſs tertis, vn the part 
of His majeſty the king of: Gre: 
Britain, to 5 — rance, by 
proportionable reſtitutions, for the 
arrangements to which ſhe will be 
called upon to conſent, in order to 
ſatisfy the juſt pretenſions of the 
king's. allies, and to preſerve the 
political balance of Europe. 
Before the formal acceptation of 
this principle; or the propoſal, on 
the part-of the executive direCtory, 


might equally ferve as the batis of 
a negotiation for- a general peace, 
the uhderſigned "cannot be autho- 
rized to deſgnate the objects of re- 
eiprocat compenſation. n 
As to the proof of the pacife 


government by his majeſty, the 
emperor and king, at the opening 
of the campaign, the underſigned 
contents himſelf with a reference 
tothe following words contained 
in the note of baron «d'kyleman, on 


{4s Phe operations of the war vil 
in no wiſeiprevent his-imperi! 


concur, agrteably'to auy form ot 
uegotiation wits fhatl-ve adopted, 
in concert with the belligere® 

| powers 


y B DIe 


ceme n pers, in the diſcuſſion of pro- 
ecuti er means for putting à ſtop to 
th ite farther effuſion of human 
g whe Wood,” - * gs 


This note was preſented. aker 
the armiſtice was broken. 
MALMESBURY, 


Parit, Nevetober 12, 1796. 
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No. 19. gt 
Tec WW The miniſter plenipotentiary of 
tub Britannic majeſty requeſts the 


miniſter for foreign affairs to in- 
bunt hint, whether he is to conſi - 
der the official note, Which he re- 
ceired from; him yeſterday even- 
ing, as the 'anſwer to that which 
lord Malmeſbury delivered yeſter- 
dy morning to the «miniſter for 
foreign affairs by order of his court. 
He applies for this information, 
tat the departure of his courier 
my nut de unneceſſarily delayed. 
#4 1411; * MALMESBURY. 
Poris, November 13, 1796. 

2 Inn * 

ſe, ü No. 20% 

The underſigned, miniſter for 
foreign. affairs, declares to lord 
Malmeſbury, - miniſter plenipoten- 
tary: from his -Britagnic majeſty, 
that he. is to conſider + the: official 
note ſent 46 him yeſterday as. the 
anſwer to that which lotd Malmeſ- 
bury had addreſſed; to him on the 
morning of the fame day - / 

CHARLES DELACROILK. 
23 Brumairei ti year. (Novem- 
ber 13 %% bon oth 
AN. 1 
Lord Malmeſbury has juſt re- 


n 


ceived the anſwer of the miniſter 


for foreign affairs, in which he de- 
clares that the official note which 
be ſent to him yeſterday is to be 
conſidered - as the anſwer to that 
which lord Malmeſbury addreſſed 


Wo. b #4 vo 


1. 1 


vo him on the morning of the ſame | 
OOO 29 4: - with the greateſt anxiety, for; an 
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Lord Malmeſbury will tranſnit 
it, this day, to his court. 4 


3 \ .jMALMESBURY-» 
Paris, Nov. 13, 1796. %% n 
6 fav v4, * r 7573, 

No. 22. 7 


The underſtigned, iu . reply to 
your ſecond note uf veſterday, is 
ordered; by the executive diree - 
tory, to declare to vou, that he has 
nothing to add to the anſwer which 
has been addreſſed to you. He is 
alſo inſtructed to aſk you, we- 
ther, on each official commanica- 
tion which ſhall take place! be- 
tween you and him; it will be neceſ- 
ſary for you to ſend a courier to 
receive ſpecial inſtructions? v/ 
| CnanLes DPLAcROIx. 
Paris, 24 Brumuirc, (Nov. 14) 
5h year, x . 


| No. ag] %o - -* 
The underſigned will not fail to 
tranſmit to his court the note which 
he has juſt received from the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs, He de- 
clares likewiſe, that he ſhalt di- 
{p:tch covriers to his court as often 
as the official communications made 
to him may require ſpevial in- 

ſtructions. 1 +? L72711. 
(Signed) MALMESSURY, 

Paris, Nov. 14, 1796. V1 Pity 


NOTE. 


The court of London, havin 
been informed of what has paſſel 


in conſequence of the laſt memo- 
rial, delivered, by its order, to the 
miniſter for foreiga affairs, does 
not think it neceſſary to add any 
thing -to- the anſwer made by the 
underſigned to the two queſtions 
which the directory thought proper 
to addreſs to him. 
That court waits, therefore, and 


(I 4) explanation 
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explanation of the ſentiments of 


the directory, with regard to the 
1 it has propoſed as the 
aſis of the negotiation, and the 


adoption of which appeared to be 


the beſt means of accelerating the 
progreſs of a diſcuſſion ſo im- 
portant to the happineſs of ſo many 
nations. 4 

The underfigned has, in conſe- 
quence, received orders to renew 
the demand of a frank and preciſe 
anſwer on this point, in order that 
his court may know, with certain- 
ty, whether the directory accepts 
that propoſal, or deſires to make 
any change or modifications what- 
ever in it; or laſtly, whether it 
would wiſh to propoſe any other 
principle that may promote the 
ſame end. 

MALMESBURY-. 
Paris, November 26, 1796. 


No. 25. 


In anſwer to the note delivered 


yeſterday (6 Frimaire, Nov. 26) by 
lord Malmeſbury, the underſigned 
miniſter for foreign affairs is inſtruct- 
ed by the directory to obſerve, that 
the anſwers made on the 5th and 
22d of laſt Brumaire contained an 
acknowledgment of the principle 
of compenſation, and that, in or- 
der to remove every pretext for 
farther diſcuſſion on that point, the 
underſigned, in the name of the 
executive directory, now makes a 
fortnal and poſitive declaration of 
ſuch acknowledgment. 

In conſequence, lord Malmeſ- 
bury is again invited to give a 
ſpeedy and categorical anſwer to 
the propoſal niade to him on the 
22d of laſt Brumaire, and which 
was conceived in theſe terms: © the 
underſigned is inſtructed by the 
executive directory to invite you 
to deſignate, without the leaſt de- 


EY KL FO: 
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lay, and expreſsly, the obje4; of 
reciprocal compenſation which you 
have to propoſe.” 
by Cn. Der actor, 
Paris, 7 Frimaire, (Nov, 2:\ 
5th year. a 


No. 26. 

The underſigned, miniſter pleni. 
otentiary of his Britannic na. 
feſty, in anſwer to the note dated 
this morning, which was ſent to 
him by the miniſter for foreign af. 
fairs, haſtens to aſſure him, that he 
will not delay a moment in com- 
municating it to his court, from 
which he muſt neceſſarily wait for 
further orders, before he can ex- 
plain himſelf upon the important 

ints which it contains. 
(Signed) Marry, 
Paris, 27th November, 1796. 


No. 27. 
NOTE. 


The underſigned is charged to 
tranſmit to the miniſter for foreign 
affairs the encloſed memorial, cor 
taining the propoſals of his court, 
with reſpect to the application ot 
the general principle already eſta- 
bliſhed as the baſis of the negotia- 
tion for peace, | 

He will, with the utmoſt real. 
neſs, enter with that miniſter into 
every explanation which the ſtate 
and progreſs of the negotiation will 
allow, and he will not fail to enter 
into the diſcuſſion of theſe propo- 
ſitions, or of any counter: project 
which may be tranſmitted to tum 
on the part of the executive direc- 
tory, with that frankneſs and that 
ſpirit of conciliation which cot- 
reſpond with the juſt and pac 
intentions of his court. 

(Signed) MALMESBURY: 
Paris, December 17, 1790. 
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No. 28. 

Cofidential Memorial, on the principal 
Olic of  Reflitution,.' Compenſa- 
tion, and reciprocal Arrangement. 
The principle already eftabliſh- 

ed as the baſis of negotiation, by 
the conſent.,of the two govern- 
ments, is founded on reſtitutions 
to be made by his Britannic ma- 
efty to France, in compenſation 
for the arrangements to which that 
power may conſent, in order to ſa- 
tixfy the juſt pretenſions of the al- 
les of the king, and to preſerve 
the political balance of Europe, 

In order to accompliſh theſe ob- 
jects in the manner the moſt com- 
plete, and to offer a freſh proof of 
the ſincerity of his wiſhes for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of general tran- 
qulity his majeſty would propoſe, 
hat there ſhould be given to this 
principle, on each ſide, all the lati- 
tude of which it may be ſuſceptible. 

I, His majeſly demands there- 
lore, | 

1, The reſtitution to his majeſty, 
the emperor and king, of all his 
dominions, on the footing of the 
fatus ante bellum. 

2. The re-eſtabliſhment of peace 
between the Germanic empire and 
France, by a ſuitable arrangement 
conformable to the reſpective in- 
tereſts, and the general ſafety of 
Lurope, This arrangement to be 
negotiated with his 1mperial ma- 


jeſty, as conſtitutional head of the 


empire, either by the intgrvention 
of the king, or immediately, as 
tis — 7 ſhall prefer. 

3. The evacuation of Italy by 
the French troops, with an engage · 
ment not to interfere in the inter- 
dal affairs of that country; which 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, as far as 
pothible, upon the footing of the 
fatus ante bellum. 

la the courſe of the negotiation, 
more detailed diſcuſſion may be 
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entered into of the further meaſures 
which may be proper to adopt re- 
ſpecting the objects of theſe three 
articles, in order to the providing 
more effectually for the future ſe- 
curity of the reſpective limits or 
poſſeſſions, and for the maintenance 
of general tranquillity. 

I. With regard to the other al- 
lies of his Britannic majeſty, his 
majeſty demands, that there be re- 
ſerved to her majeſty the empreſs 
of all the Ruſſias a full and un- 
limited power of taking part in this 
negotiation whenever ſhe may 
think fit, or of acceding to the de- 
finitive treaty, and thereby retura- 
ing to a ſtate of peace with France. 

III. His majeſty alſo demands, 
that her moſt faithful majeſty may 
be comprehended in this negotia- 
tion, and may return to a ſtate of 
peace with France, without any 
ceſſion or burthenſome conditiou 
on either ſide, 

IV. On theſe conditions his ma- 
jeſty offers to France the entire and 
unreſerved reſtitution of all the 
conqueſts which he has made on 
that power in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, propoſing at the ſame time 
that a mutual nnderſtanding ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as to the means of ſe- 
curing, for the future, the tran- 
quillity of the two nations, and of 
conſolidating, as much as poſſible, 
the advantages of their reſpective 
poſſeſſions. His majeſty offers, in 
like manner, the reſtitution of the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and of the fiſhery of Newtfound- 
land, on the footing of the fatus 
ante bellum. 

But if, in addition to this, his 
majeſty were to wave the right give 
er to him by the expreſs ſtipula- 
tions of the treaty of Utrecht, of 
oppoſing the ceſſion of the Spaniſh 
part of St. Domingo to France, his 
majeſty would then demand, in re- 

tura 
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turn for this conceſſion; a com- 
_ which might ſecure, at 

eaſt in ſome degree, the main- 
tenance of the balance of the re- 


2 — in that part of 
e world. 


V. In all the caſes of ceſſions or 
reſtitutions which may eome in 
eſtion in the courſe of this nego- 
tiation, there ſhould be granted on 


each ſide to all individuals the moſt 


unlimited right to withdraw with 
their families and their property, 
and to ſell their land and other 
immoveable poſſeſſions; and ade- 
quate arrangements ſhould be alſo 
made, in the courſe of this negoti- 
ation, for the removal of all ſe- 
queſtrations, and for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the juſt claims, which in- 
dividuals on either fide may have 
to make upon the reſpective go- 


vernments. - | 
(Signed) MALMESBURY, 
— — 855 
No. 29. 


Confidential Memorial on the Peace 
with Spain and Holland. 

The allies of France not _ 
hitherto expreſſed any deſire or diſ- 
poſition to treat with the king, his 
majeſty might have forborne to 
enter into any detail on their ac- 
count; but in order to avoid any 
delays prejudicial to the great ob- 
ject which the king has in view, 


and to accelerate the work of a 


general peace, his majeſty will not 
refuſe to explain himſelf in the 
firſt inſtance on the points which 
concern thoſe powers. If then the 


catholic king ſhould defire to be 


comprehended in this negotiation, 


or to be allowed to accede to the 
definitive treaty, this would meet 
with no obitacle on the part of his 


majeſty. Nothing having hitherto 
been conquered by either of the 
two ſovereigus from the other, no 
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other point could, at the preſent 
moment, came into queſtion. but 
that of the re-eſtabliſhment ot 
peace, imply, and without any re- 
ſtitution or compenſation what. 
ever, except ſuch as might poſſ 
bly reſult from the application of 
the principle declared at the end of 
the fourth article of the memorial 
already delivered to the miniſter 
for foreign affairs, 

But if, _ the negotiation, 
any alteration ſhould take place 
in the ſtate of things in this re- 
ſpeR, it will then be proper to 
agree upon the reſtitutions and 
a to be made on each 

e. 

With regard to the republic of 
the United Provinces, his Britannic 
Majeſty, and his allies, find them- 
ſelves too nearly intereſted in the 
political ſituation of thoſe pro- 
vinces, to be able to conſent, in 
her favour, to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the fatus ante bellum, as with 
reſpect to territorial poſſeſſions, un- 
leſs France could, on her part, re- 
inſtate them, in all reſpects, in the 
ſame political ſituation in which 
they ſtood before the war. 

If, at leaſt, it were poſſible to 
re-eſtabliſh in thoſe provinces, 
agreeably to what js believed to be 
the wiſh of a great majority of the 
inhabitants, their ancient conſtitu- 
tion and form of government, bis 
majeſty might then be diſpoſed to 
relax, in their favour, from a very 
conſiderable part of the conditions 
on which the preſent ſtate of thing 
obliges him to inſiſt, 4 

But if, on the contrary, it 
with the republic of Holland, in it. 
preſent ſtate, that their Britan nic 
and Imperial wajeſties will have 
to treat, they will feel themſeives 
obliged to ſeek, in territorial ac- 
quiſitions, thofe compenſations an 


that ſecurity which ſuch a Rate of 


things 
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He appoittedithe hour of eleven 


dle sondhemi 5n02 1n9mnm . M on.xthatidayy and it was 


nm one before we parted. Al- 
-thongh d hut is ſaid by M. Dela- 


de roi; beforehe communicated with 


the directorv, cannot be conſtder- 


| ted tw: ronid- ed nhloffittally s binding, and pro- 
-bote-tocthesſconritp ob lh uſtriua nba blytmay, in the event, be very 
| i meias of de- - datierewt 
compliſhing :thib>objeft wilb be ao fienn de ſpeaks 


om har! b: ſhall hear 
to mie in ther 


found in the ce ſſiond hich France manch yet, as tos impoſſible they 


with Holland, and tte poſſeſſion ot 
which, by that pow eri u ond, in 


tible- with the ſeoutityiof the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, in the hands of 
his imperial majeſty, bh 
It is on theſe — his 
britannic majeſty; would” he ready 
to treat for the Te:eſtabliſhinent of 
e wi:h the republic of Holland 
in its preſent ſtate. — The details 
of ſuch a diſcuſſion muſt neceſſa- 
rily lead to the conſideration of 
what would be due to the in- 
tereſts and the rights of the houſe 
of Orange. 


No. 30. 
8 Paris, Dec. 20, 17 6. 
My Loxp, u 

Mr. Ellis returned here from 
London on Thurſday laſt the 15th 
inſtant, at Ve P. M. and delivered 
tome the diſpatches, No. 11 and 12, 
with which he was charged by your 

lordſhip. 
AlthougF nothing can be clearer, 
more ably drawn up, or more ſa- 
usfaRory than the inſtructions they 
contain, yet as it was of the laſt 
importance that I ſhould be com- 
12 maſter of the ſubject before 
ſaw the French miniſter, I de- 
layed atking for a conference till 
late on Friday evening, with a view 
that it ſhould not take place till Sa- 


durday morning. 


h{emtted in her trehtyt of iytace {ſhoukdernor nearly) gonjecture the 


natqreicof the loverturus I ſhould 


- makeþrand of. courfe be prepared 
any-oaſe, be abſolutely Incompa- in. ſome degree for chem, it is ma- 


terial that your lordſhip ſhould. be 
acgurately acquainted with the firſt 
impreſſions they appear to make 
on M. Delacroix. 1 e | 
J prefaced what I had to com- 
municate with ſaying, that I now 
came authorized to enter with him 
into deliberation upon one of the 
moſt important ſubjects that per- 
haps ever was brought into diſcuſ- 
ſion: that, as its magnitude forbad 
all fineſſe, excluded all prevarica- 
tion, ſuſpended all prejudices; and, 
that, as I had it in command to ſpeak 
and act with freedom and truth, 
I expefted that he, on his part, 
would conſider theſe as the only 
means which could or ought to 
be employed, if he wiſhed to fee a 
negotiation, in which the happi- 
neſs of millions was involved, ter- 
minate ſucceſsfully. That, for 
greater preciſion, and with a view 
to be clearly underſtood in what I 
was about to propoſe, I would 
give him a confidential memorial, 
accompanied by an official note, 
both which, when he had peruſed 
them, would ſpeak for themſelves. 
The memorial contained the con- 
ditions, on the accompliſhment of 
which his majeſty conſidered the 
reſtoration of peace to depend. 
The note was expreſſive of his 
majeſty's readineſs to enter into any 
expla- 
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explanation required by the direc- 
tory on the ſubje&; or to receive 
any contre-projet, reſting on the 
ſame baſis, which the directory 
might be diſpoſed to give in. That, 


moreover, I did not heſitate de- 


claring to him, in conformity to 
the principles which I had laid 
down, and*from which I certainly 
never ſhould depart at any period 
of the negotiation, that I was pre- 
pared to anſwer any queſtions, ex- 
plain and elucidate any points on 
which it was poſſible to foreſee 
that doubts or miſconceptions 
could ariſe on the conſideration 
of theſe papers. And having faid 
thus much, I had only to remark, 
that I believed, in no ſimilar ne- 
gotiation which had ever taken 
place, any miniſter was authorized, 
- In the firſt inſtance, to go ſo fully 
into the diſcuſſion as I now was. — 
That I was ſure, neither the truth 
of this remark, nor the manifeſt 
concluſion to be drawn from it, 
would eſcape M, Delacroix's ob- 
ſervation, 

I then put the two papers into 
his hands. He began by reading 
the note, on which, of courſe, he 
could only expreſs ſatisfaction.— 
After peruſing the confidential 
memorial with all the attention it 
deſerved, he, after a ſhort pauſe, 
faid, that it appeared to him to be 
liable to inſurmountable objections; 
that it ſeemed to him to require 
much more than it conceded, and, 
in the event, not to leave France 
in a ſituation of proportional great- 
neſs to the other powers of Europe. 
He ſaid, the act of their conſtitu- 
tion, according to the manner in 
which it was interpreted by the beſt 
publiciſſs, (and this phraſe is worthy 
remark) made it impoſſible for the 
republic to do what we required, 
The Auſtrian Netherlands were 
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annexed to it; they could not b- 
diſpoſed of without flinging the 
nation into all the confuſion which 
muſt follow a convocation of the 

rimary aſſemblies: and he ſaid, 
1e was rather ſurpriſed that Great 
Britain ſhould bring this forward 
as the governing condition of the 
treaty, ſince he thought he had, in 
ſome of our late converſations, 
fully explained the nature of their 
conſtitution to me. I replied, that 
every thing I had heard from him 
on this point was perfectly in my 
recollection, as it probably was in 
his; that though J had liſtened to 
him with that attention I always 
afforded to every thing he ſaid, yet 
I had never made him any ſort of 
reply, and had neither admitted 
nor controverted this opinion : that 
although I believed I could eaſily 
diſprove this opinion from the ſpi- 
rit of the French conſtitution itſelf, 
yet the diſcuſſion of that conſtitu- 
tion was perfectly foreign to the 
object of my miſſion ; ſince, even 
allowing his two poſitions, viz, that 
the retroceſſion of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands was incompatible with 
their laws, and that we ouglit to 
have known that beforehand, yet 
that there exiſted a droit public in 
Europe paramount to any rot 
public they might think proper to 
eſtabliſh within their own dom!- 
nions; and that if their conſtitu- 
tion was publicly known, the trea- 
ties exiſting between his majelty 
and the emperor wereat leaſt equally 
public; and in theſe it was clearly 
and diſtinctly announced, that the 
contracting parties reciprocally pro- 
miſe not to lay down their arms 
without the reſtitution ofall the do- 
minions, territories, &c. which may 
have belonged to either of them be- 
fore the war. That the date of 


this ſtipulation was previous to 
P P their 


— 
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their annexing the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands to France; and the no- 
toriety of this ought, at the very 
moment when they had paſſed that 
hu, to have convinced them, that, 
if adhered to, it mult prove an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to peace. I 
wplied his maxim to the Weſt- 
India iſlands, and to the ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies ; and aſked him, 
whether it was expected that we 
were to wave our right of poſſeſſion, 
and be required {till to conſider 
them as integral parts of the French 
republic which muſt be reſtored, 
and on which no value was to be 
ſet in the balance of compenſation ? 
| alſo ſtated the poſſible caſe of 
France having loſt part of what ſhe 
deemed her integral dominions, in- 
ſtead of having added to them,in the 
courſe of the war; and whether 
then, under the apprehenſion of 
ſtill greater loſſes, the govern- 
ment, as it was now compoſed, 
ſhould conſider itſelf as not veſted 
with powers ſufficient to ſave their 
country from the impending dan- 
ger, by making peace on the con- 
dition of ſacrificing a portion of 
their dominions to ſave the re- 
mainder? M, Delacroix faid, this 
was ſtating a caſe of neceſſity, and 


atach to the preſent circumſtances. 
I readily admitted the firſt part 
of this propoſition, but contended, 
that if the power exiſted in a caſe 
of neceſſity, it equally exiſted in 
all others, and particularly in the 
caſe before us, ſince he himſclf 
lad repeatedly told me that peace 
was what this country and its 
government wiſhed for, and even 
wanted. 

M. Delacroix, in reply, ſhifted 
his ground, and, by a firing of ar- 
zuments founded on Premiſes cal- 
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luch a mode of reaſoning did not 
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culated for this purpoſe, attempted 
to prove, that, from the relative 
ſituation of the adjacent countries, 
the preſent government of France 
would be reprehenfible in the ex- 
treme, and deſerve impeachment, 
if they ever ſuffered the Nether- 
lands to be ſeparated from their do- 
minions ; that by the partition of 
Poland, Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, 
had increaſed their power to a moſt 
formidable degree; that England, 
by its conqueſts, and by the acti- 
vity and judgment with which 
it governed its colonies, had re- 
doubled its ſtrength, — Your In- 
dian empire alone, ſaid M. Dela 
croix, with vehemence, has en- 
abled you to ſubſidize all the pow- 
ers of Europe againſt us; and your 
monopoly of trade has put you in 
poſſeſſion of a fund of inexhauſtible 
wealth. His words were, Votre 
empire dans Þ Inde vous a fourni les 
moyens de ſalarier toutes les puiſſancet 
de I Europe contre nous; et vous avez 
accapare le commerce de maniere que 
toutes les richeſJes du monde ſe ver * 
dans vos coffres.” 

From the neceſſity that France 
ſhould keep the Netherlands and 
the left bank of the Rhine for the 
purpoſe of preſerving its relative 
lituation in Europe, he paſſed to 
the advantages which he contended 
would reſult to the other powers 
by ſuch an addition to the French 
dominions. Belgium (to uſe his 
words), by belonging to France, 
would remove what had been the 
ſource of all wars for two centu- 
ries paſt; and the Rhine, being the 
natural boundary of France, would 
enſure the tranquillity of Europe 
for two centuries to come. I did 
not feel it neceſſary to combat this 
prepoſterous doctrine; I contented 
myſelf with reminding him of ng 
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he had faid to me in one of our 
laſt conferences, when he made 


2 compariſon of the weakneſs of 
France under its monarchs; and its 
ſtrength and vigour under its re- 
publican form of government.—. 
„% Nous ne ſommes plus dans la de- 
erepitude de la France monarchique, 
mats dans toute la force Pune repub- 
igue adoliſcente, was his expreſ- 
ſion; and I inferred from this, ac- 


cording to his own reaſoning, that 


the force and. power France had 
acquired by its change of govern- 
ment, was much greater than it 
could derive from any acquiſition 
of territory; and that it followed, 
if France, when under a regal form 
of government, was a very juſt 
and conſtant object of attention, 
not ts ſay of jealouſy, to the other 
powers of Europe, France (ad- 
mitting his axiom) was a much 
more reaſonable object of jealouſy 
and attention under its preſent 
conſtitution than it ever had yet 
been, and that no addition te its 
dominions could be ſeen by its 
neighbours but under impreſſions 
of alarm for their own future ſafe- 
ty, and for the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe. M. Delacroix's 
anſwer to this was ſo remarkable, 
that I muſt beg leave to inſert it, 
in what I believe to be nearly his 
own words: — “ Dans le tems reve- 
ditionnaire tout ce que vous dites, my 
Lord, etoit vrai — rien n'tgaloit notre 
u iſſance: mais oe tems n'exijle plus. 
Nut ne pouvons /lus lever In nation 
en maſſe, pour voler au ſecours de ta 
fahne en danger. Nous ne fouvons 
$ius engager nos concitoyens a ouurir 


t-urs bourſes pour les verſer dans le 


gh national, et de ſe priver meme 


au necelſaire pour le bien de la choſe 
prblique,”” — Aud he ended by ſay- 
ing, that the French republic, when 
at peace, uw crilarily muſt become 


the moſt quiet and pacitic power 
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in Europe tonly.vbſerved, that 
in' this enſe the: paſſige of the rc. 
— — youth» to decrepitude 
ad been very ſudden; but that 
ſtill T never coult:/admit. that it 
could bea matter of indifference 
to 'its neighbours, much leſs of 
neceſſary ſecurityn to: itſelf, to ac. 
quite ſuch -a-very Extenſive addi. 
tzor-to its frontiers as that he had 
hinted at. bun eonarti ng 
This led M. Delacroix tv'talk of 
offering an Hequivalont: to the em- 
peror for i the . Auſtrian. Necher- 
lands; and dt fwasche found, ac: 
cordingito chis-©plan, in the ſec 
cularization of the three vecche: 
paſtical c lectarates, and ſeveral 
biſttopricks in Germany and in 
Italy. „ i Y' 34309! . 1 
He talked upon this ſubject as 
one very "familiar: 40 ihim, and on 
which his- thoughts had been fte- 
quently employed. hu 4 
He poke of making new elec- 
tors, and named, probably: with a 
view to render his ſcheme: more 
palatable, the ſtadtholder, and. the 
dukes of Brunfwick and Wurtem. 
berg, as perſons proper to replace 
the thie:  ecelefiaftical” electors, 
which were to de reformed. _ - 
It would be making an ill uſe 
of your lordfhip's- time, to endes. 
your to repeat to you all he {aid 
on this ſubje& p'ir went in ſub» 
ſtance (as he himſelf confelled) 
to the total ſubverſion of the pte. 
ſent conſtitution of the Germanic 
body; and as it militated diredlly 
againſt the principle which bot! 
his majeſty and the emperor laid 
down ſo diſtinctly as the baſis of 
the peace to be made for the em- 
pire, I contented myſelf with re- 
minding chim of this circumſtance, 
particularly. as it is impoſſible to 
diſcuſs this point with any pro 
priety till his imperial majelty 
becomes a party to the nega- 
5 tion. 
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fon, I took this opportunity of 
hinting, that if, on all the other 
ints, France agreed to the pro- 
s now made, it would not 
de impoſſivle that ſome increaſe of 
territory might be ceded to her on 
the Germanic ſide of her frontiers, 
and that this, in addition to the 
duchy of Savoy, Nice, and Avi- 
mon, would be a very great acqui- 
tion of ſtrength and power. M. 
Delacroix here again reverted to 
the conſtitution, and ſaid that 
theſe countries were already con- 
ſitutionally annexed to France. I 
replied; that it was impoſhble, in 
the negotiation which we were 
beginning, for the other powers to 
take it up from any period but that 
which immediately preceded the 
var, and that any acquiſition or 
diminution of territory which had 
taken place among the belligerent 
powers ſince it firſt broke out, 
muſt neceſſarily become ſubject 
matter for negotiation, and be ba- 
lnced againſt each other in the 
fnalarrangerment of a general peace. 
You then perſiſt, ſaid M. Dela- 
croix, in applying this principle 
to Belgium ? I anſwered, moſt cer- 
tainly ; and I ſhould not deal fairly 
with you, if I heſitated to declare, 
in the outſet of our negotiation, 
that on this point you muſt enter- 
tain no expectation that his majeſty 
will relax, or ever conſent to fee 
the Netherlands remain a part of 
France. 

M. Delacroix replied, he ſaw no 
proſpect in this caſe of our ideas 
erer mecting, and he deſpaired of 
the ſucceſs of our negotiation. He 
returned again, however, to his 
idea of a poſſible equivalent to be 
found for the emperor; but as all 
he propoſed was the alienation or 
the ant of countries 
not belonging to France even by 
cenqueſt, I did not conlider it as 
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deſerving attention; and it is cer- 
tainly not worth repeating to your 
lordthip. 

I need not obſerve that all the 
equivalents propoſed, however in- 
adequate to the exchange, were 
offered as a return for our conſent 
that the Netherlands ſhould remain 
a part of France; of courſe, the ad- 
mitting them in any ſhape, would 
have been in direct contradiction 
to my inſtructions. 

M. Delacroix touched very ſlight- 
ly on Italy: and the courſe of ur 
co verſation did not bring this part 
of the ſuhject more into diſcuſſion. 

I muſt add, that whenever I 
mention-d the reſtoration of the 
Netherlands to the emperor, I al- 
wavs took care it ſhould be un- 
derſtood that theſe were to be ac- 
companied by ſuch further ceſſions 
as ſhould form a competent line of 
defence, and that France could not 
be permitted to keep poſſeſſion of 
all the intermediate country to the 
Rhine; and I particularly dwelt on 
this point, when 1 held out the 
pothbility of admitting an exten- 
ſion of the limits of France on the 
fide of Germany. But as the 
French miniſter no leſs ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed the reſtitution of the Ne- 
therlands to the emperor than I 
tenacioufly infiſted upon it, the 
further extenſion of my claim could 
not of courſe become a ſubje& of 
argument. 

I believe I have now, with a to- 
lerable degree of accuracy, in- 
formed your lordſhip of all that 
the French miniſter \.id, on my 
opening myſelf to him on that 

art of mv inſtructions which more 
immediately relates to peace be- 
tween Great Britain, his imperial 
majeſty, and France. It remains 
with me to inform your loudſhip 
what paſſed between us on the ſub- 

je& of our reſpective allies. 
On 
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On the articles reſerving a right 
to the court of St. Peterſburg, and 
to that of Liſbon, to accede to 
the treaty of peace on the ſtrict 
Hatus ante bellum, the French mi- 
niſter made no other remark than 
by mentioning the allies of the 
republic, and by inquiring whe- 
ther I was prepared to ſay any 
thing relative to their intereſts, 
which certainly the republic could 
never abandon, 
the opportunity of giving in the 
confidential memorial - B, relative 
to Spain and Holland; and I pre- 
— 
ſubſtance of the firſt part of your 
lordſhip's, No. 12. | 
Although I had touched upon 
the ſubject of the Spaniſh part of 
St. Domingo, when I had been 
ſpeaking to M. Delacroix on the 
peace with France, yet, as it did 
not become a matter of diſcuſſion 
between us tilt I came to mention 
the peace with Spain, I thought it 
better to place all that paſſed on 
the ſubject in this part of my di- 
ſpatch ; it was the only point on 
which he entered: but I by no 
means infer, from his not bring- 
ing forward ſome claims for Spain, 
that we are not to hear of any in 
the courſe of the negotiation ; on 
the contrary, I bave little doubt 
that many, and moſt of them in- 
admiſhble, will be made before it 
can end. He, however, was ſilent 
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on them at this moment, and con- 


fined all he had to ſay ro combat. 
ing the idea that Spain was bound 
by the treaty of Utrecht not to 
alienate her poſſeſſions in America. 
J had the article copied in my 
pocket, and I read it to him. hie 
confeſſed it was clear and explicit, 
but that circumſtances had fo ma- 
terially altered ſince the year 1713, 
that engagements made then ought 


This afforded me 


it by repeating to him the 


n 


not to be conſidered as in fore 
now. I ſaid that the ſpirit 42 
article itſelf went to provide for 
diſtant contingencies, not for what 
was expected to happen at or near 
the time when the treaty was made 
and that it was becauſe the alterg. 
tion of circumſtances he alluded to 
was foreſeen as poſſible, that the 
clauſe was inſerted; and that if 
Spain paid any regard to the faith 
of treaties, ſhe muſt conſider her. 
ſelf as no Jeſs ſtrictly bound by this 
clauſe now than at the moment 
when it was drawn up. I went 
on by ſaying that it did not, how. 
ever, appear quite impoſſible that 
this point might be ſettled without 
much difficulty; and that means 
might be deviſed that his catholic 
majeſty ſhould not break his faith, 
and both England and France be 
equally ſatisfied. I then held out to 
him, but in general terms, that 
either Spain might regain her poſ. 
ſeſſion of St. Pomin o, by mak- 
ing ſome conſiderable ceſſion to 
Great Britain and France, as the 
price of peace; or that, in return 
for leaving the whole of St. Do- 
mingo to France, we ſhould retain 
either Martinico, or St. Lucia and 
Tobago. M. Delacroix liſtened 
with a degree of attention to theſe 
propoſals; but he was fearful of 
committing himſelf by any ex- 
preſhon of approbation, and he 
diſmiſſed the ſubject of the court of 
Madrid, by obſerving, that France 
never would forſake the intereſts o: 
its allies. 

Our converſation on thoſe of 
its other ally, Holland, was much 
longer, as the wording of the me- 
morial inevitably led at once deep 
into the ſubject. 

M. Delacroix affected to treat 


any deviation from the treaty of 
peace concluded between F * 
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ind that country, or any reſtora- 
tion of territories acquired under 
that treaty to France, as quite 1m- 
praticable. He treated as equally 
'mpracticable any attempt at re- 
foring the ancient form of govern- 
ment in the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, He talked with an air of 
triumph of the eſtabliſhment of a 
national convention at the Hague; 
ind, with an affectation of fe-ling, 
that by it the cauſe of freedom had 
extended itſelf over ſuch a large 
number of people. He, however, 
was ready to confeſs, that, from the 
reat loſſes the Dutch republic had 
Lane in its colonies, and par- 
ticularly from the weak manner in 
which they had defended them, it 
could not be expected that his ma- 
jeſty would conſent to a full and 
complete reſtitution of them, and 
that it was reaſonable that ſome 
ſhould be ſacrificed ; and he aſked 
me if I could inform him, how far 
our views extended on this point ? 
[ ſaid I had rea ſon to believe that 
what his majeſty would require 
would be poſſeſhons and ſettle - 
ments which would not- add either 
to the power or wealth of our In- 
dan dominions, but only tend to 
ſecure to us their ſafe and unmo- 
elted ppſſeſſion. You mean by this, 
laid M. Delacroix, the Cape and 
Triacomale, - I faid they certainly 


came under that deſcription, and 1 


by little proſpect of their being 
teftored to the Dutch. M. Dela- 
croix launched forth on this into 


a moſt laboured diſſertation - on the 


nue of the Cape of Good Hope, 
vaich he did not conſider at all as 
unt de reldche, but as a poſſeſſion 


vdich, in our hands, would become 
Mme of the moſt fertile and moſt 
produtive colonies in the eaſt; 
ud, according to his eſtimation of 
be did not ſeruple to aſſert 
2 ultimately be an ac · 
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quiſition of infinite! ter im- 
portance to England than that of 
the Netherlands to France; and, 
if acquieſced in, ſhould be reckon- 
ed as a full and ample compenſa- 
tion for them. He added,. if you 
are maſters of the Cape and Trin- 
comale, we ſhall hold all our ſettle- 
ments in India, and the iſlands of 
France and Bourbon, entirely at 
the teriure of your will and plea- 
ſure: they will be ours — as 
long as you chooſe we old re- 
tain them. Vou will be ſole maſters 
in India, and we ſliall be entirely 
dependent upon you. I repeated 
to him, that it was as means of de- 
fence, not of offence, that theſe 
poſſeſſions would be inſiſted on ; 
and that if the matter was fairly and 
diſpaſſionately diſcuſſed, he would 
find that they afforded us a great 
additional ſecurity, but no addi- 
tional power of attack, even if we 
were diſpoſed to diſturb the peace 
of that part of the world. If theſe, 
and perhaps ſome few other not 


very material ſettlements belong- 


ing to the Dutch, were to be in- 
Gifted upon, and if he would be 
leaſed to enumerate all we ſhould 

ill have to reſtore to them, while 
they had nothing to reſtore to Eng- 
land, it was impoſſible not to con- 
ſider the terms on which his majeſ- 
ty propoſed peace to Holland, as 
generous and liberal. 

M. Delacroix was not at all diſ- 
poſed to agree with me on this 
point; and faid, Holland, ſtripped 
of theſe poſſeſſions, would be ruin- 
ed. He then held out, but as if 
the idea had juſt croſſed his mind, 


the poſſibility of my the 


Dutch for their loſſes in India, by 
giving them a tract of territory to- 
wards the Meuſe, (I could not find 
out whether he meant Aix la Cha- 
pelle, Liege, or the countries of 
Juliers and Berg) and hinted, that 

(K) if 
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if this was not to be done, an ad- 
ditional ſugar iſland might, por- 
haps, be ceded to the Dutch re- 
public. I told him all this might 
become a ſubject of future diſcuſ. 
fon, and I conceived, that if we 
could agree upou the more eſſential 
points, the treaty would not break off 
on theſe ſecondary conſiderations, 
Our converſation bad now been ex- 
tremely long, and M. Delacroix end- 
ed by ſaying, that, although he had 
taken upon himſelf to enter with 
me thusfar upon the ſubject, yet I 
muſt not conſider any thing he ſaid 
as biuding, or as pledging the re- 
public, til-fuch time as he had laid 
the papers I had given him before 
the directory; ng in order to do 
this with more accuracy, he. again 
alked me, whether in his report, he 
was to ſtats the diſuniting Belgium 
from France as a /ine gud non — 
which his majeſty would not depart. 
E reptied, it moſt certainly was a 
fine qud non from which his majeſ- 
ty would not depart: and that any 
2 uhich would leave the 
letherlands annexed to France, 
would be attended with much great- 
er benefit to that power, and loſs 
to the allies, than the preſent re. 
lative ſituation of the belligerent 
powers could entitle the French 
goverament to expect. 
M. Delacroix repeated his con- 
cern at the peremptory way in 
which I made this aſſertion, and 
aſked whether it would admit of 
no modification? Freplied, if France 
eould, in a contre- projet, point out a 
racticable and adequate one, till 
— in view that the Ne- 
; therlands muſt not be French, or 
likely again to fall into the hands 
of France, ſuch a propofal might 
certainly be taken into conſidera- 
tion. 
M. Delacroix by no means en- 
couraged me to explain myſelf 


during the whole courſe of id I bore 
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more fully; he repeatedly (aid. ths 

this difficulty — 4 the A i 
therlands was one which could not 0 
be overcome. 

Juſt as I was taking leave of him, WW +: 
he begged me to explain what was WW, - 
meant by the words in the memoire 
(A.) in the 4th paragraph, begin- er. 
ning de H entendre mutuellement [ur Ws, 
les moyens d'aſſurer, and ending tn: 
leurs poſſeſſions reſpetives. I told 
him it referred to the deſtructire 
ſyſtem adopted by France in the 
Weſt Indies, and went to expreſy 
a wifh that the two powers ſhould 
agree on ſome general and uniform 
ſyſtem of internal police in the 
fettlements there, which would 
contribute to the ſecurity of thoſe 
poſſeſſions to the reſpective coun- 
tries, and at the ſame time to the 
happineſs of every defcription of 
inhabitants in them. 

M. Delacroix, a little hurt at my 
expreſſion relative to the ſyſtem 
adopted by France, endeavoured to 
recriminate upon us ; but he ended 
by ſaying, that they ſhould certaiv- 
ly be willing to concur in any ar- 
rangement relative to the negroez, 
which did not militate againſt the 
principles of their conſtitution. 
Here our conference ended; andas, 


in my mind the poflibility, that al. 
though this, our firſt, might be 
the only favourable opportunity 
ſhould ever have of ſpeaking on tte 
general principles on which bit 
majeſty was diſpoſed to treat, 
endeavoured, by adverting more 0r 
leſs to almoft every point in my in- 
ſtructions, to enable M. Delacro!s, 
(if he reports faithfully) to ſtate to 
the directory what I ſaid, in ſuch 2 
manner as to put it out of ther 
wer to miſconceive what wete 
is majeſty's intentions; to remote 
all poflibility of cavil on this caſe, 
and to bring them to a 2 — 
1 * 


— 
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that BW int anſwer, whether they would 
Ne. to open & negotiation on the 


d not neiple of the Hatus ante bellum, 

* — differing from it only in 
bim, sm, not in ſubſtance. I hope, 
wa ij attempting to do this, I did not, 
Noire Jin the firſt inſtance. commit m felf, 
011. ies diſcover more of my inſtructions 
aa it became me te do; and that, 
17 at WW: the converſation with M D-la- 
eroix, nothing eſcaped me hich 
nett, at ſome ſubſequent period, 
ur the progreſs of the negotia- 


preſy ü. I have, I believe, given this 
ould WWeorf-rence nearly verbatim to your 
or Whip; and T was partientarly 
the ddobs to do this correctly and 
ould WWWniautely, as welt that you may 
hoſe ive on the propriety of what I 


8 myſelf, as that what M. Dela- 
vix ſaid to me may be accurately 
horn, and remain on record. 

| muſt, however, be remem- 


my rd (as I obferved in the begin- 
tem r of this difpateh) that he ſpoke 
d to br himſelf, as miniſter, indeed, but 
ded WW under the immediate inſtrue- 


toms of the directory; and this 
nfideration will take a little away 


_ wn the ſingularity of fome of the 
the ions he advanced. 
or. ! confeſs, my lord, from the ci 


lity of his manner, and from his 
Mrent® readineſs to diſcuſs the 
ect, the impreſſion which re- 
wned on my mind on leaving 
un was, that the negotiation would 
Pon, dut be liable to ſo many diffi- 
Ales, and ſome of them ſo nearly 
firmountable, that, knowing, as I 
\ the opinion of the directory, I 
r little proſpe& of its terminat- 
Bs ſuceeſsfully. But I did not 
ed the conduct of the direory 
ad immediately be ſuch as to 
nce a manifeſt inclination, and 
n determination, to break off 
itefirſt propoſals ; and I was not 
itle ſurprited at receiving, on 
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- on Sunday, at three P. M. the in- 


claſed leiter (A.) from M. Dela- 
eroĩ x: he ſent it by the . 


ſocretary of his department 


Giraudet) who communicated to 
me the original of the arretẽ of the 
directory, of which this letter, abat- 
ing the alte ration in the form, is a 
literal copy. After pernfing it, I 
aſked M. Giraudet whether he was 
Informed of its contents; and this 
led to a ſhort converſation on them. 
told him that both the demands 
were ſo unexpected, that I could 
not reply to them off hand: that 
as to the firſt, it was quite unuſual 
to ſign memorials which were an- 
nexed to a note actually ſigned, and 
that I ſcarcely felt myſelf authoriſ- 
ed to depart from what was, I be- 
lieve, an invariable rule. That, as 
to the ſecond demand, made in ſo 
peremptory and unprecedented a 
way, I could, without much he- 
fitation, ſay at once that it could 
not be complied with. M. Gi- 
raudet lamented this mych; and 
ſaid, that this being td caſe, he 
feared our pripeiples of negotiation 
would never coincide. r _agreed 
with him in my expreſſions of con- 
cern, We converſed together af- 
terwards for ſome time, but nothin 

paſſed at alt worthy of remark. i 
told him I ſhould ſend my anſwer 
the next day. On reflecting more 
attentively on the requeſt that I 
would fi gn the two memorials which 
I had given in, it ſtruck me, 
that the complying with it pledged 
me to nothing, and that it was 


merely gratifying them on a point 


inſiſted on peeviſhly, and that the 
doing it would put them ſtill more 
in the wrong. : 
As to the ftrange demand of an 
ultimatum, it was perfectly clear 
what it became me to ſay; and 
I hope that in the inclofed anſwer 
(K 2) . 
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B. (which I fent yeſterday morn- 
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- Ing at twelve o'clock) to M. Dela- 
- Croix, I ſhall be found to have ad- 
hered as cloſely as poſſible to the 
ſpirit of my inſtructions. | 


Yeſterday evening, at half paſt 
nine, M. Giraudet brought me 


the note C. to which I immediate - 
ly replied by the note D. They 
require no comment; and as J in- 
tend leaving Paris to-morrow, and 
travelling with all convenient ſpeed, 


1 ſhall fo ſoon have it in my power 


to ſay the little which remains to 
ſay relative to this ſudden, though 
perhaps not unlooked for, cloſe to 
my miſſion, that I need not treſ- 
paſs any further on your lordſhip's 


patience. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) MALMESBURY, 


P. S. I thought it would be 
proper for his majeſty's miniſter 
at Vienna to receive the earlieſt 
intelligence ot the negotiation be- 
ing broken off: I therefore have 
difpatchMl a meſſenger to Vienna 
with a copy of the ſeveral papers 
which have paſſed between me and 
M. Delacroix fince our confe- 
rence, and alſo a ſuccinct account 
of what paſſed on it. The meſ- 
ſenger left this place to-day at 
three P. M. M. 
Rigi Hon. Lord Grenville, 

Sc. Se. Oc. 


No. 13. 
Paris, 28th Frimaire, (December 
18) 5th year. 
Sts, bY | 
. Theexecutive directory has heard 
the reading of the official note ſigu - 
ed by you, and of two confiden- 
tial memorials without ſignatures, 
which were annexed, to it, and 
which, you gave in to me yeſter- 
day. I am charged expreſsly by 


cially, within four and tuen 
hours, your ultimatum, figned h 


tereſts which are to be adjuſte 


on 


the directory to declare to you, th 
it cannot liſten to any confideni 
note without a ſignature, and to 

quire of you to give in to me, of 


ou. 
q Accept, Sir, the aſſurance of n 
high conſideration. 
(Signed) Cn. Detaceq 


No. 32. 
Paris, 19th December 
cory. {3 oY 

Lord Malmeſbury, in anfgert 
the letter which the miniſter fe 
foreign affairs had the goodneſs 1 
tranſmit to him through the han 
of the ſecretary-general of his | 
partment, muſt remark, that 
ſigning the official note which | 
gave in to that miniſter by ord 
of his court, he thought he h 
complied with all the uſual forn 
lities, and had given the neceſſ 
authenticity to the two confidenti 
memorials which wete annexed 
it. Nevertheleſs, to remove 
difficulties, as far as lies in ! 
power, he willingly adopts the for 
which are pointed out by the re 
lution of the executive direct 
and haſtens to ſend to the miniſ 
for foreign affairs the two meni 
rials ſigned by his hand. 

With reſpeR to the poſitive 
mand of an ultimatum, lord Malm 
bury obſerves, that inſiſting ont 
— in ſo peremptory a mann 

efore the two powers ſhall h1 
communicated to each other th 
reſpective pretenſions, aud that t 
articles of the future treaty fl. 
have been ſubmitted. to the « 
cuſſions, which the different | 


neceſſarily demand, is to hh 
the door againſt all negotiatis 
He, therefore, can add nothing 
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te aſurances which he has al- 
rady given to the miniſter for 
reign affairs, as well by word 
of mouth, as in his official 
note; and he repeats that he is 
rady to enter with that miniſter 
into every explanation of which 
the ſtate and progreſs of the ne- 


atiation may admit; and that 


te will not fail to enter into the 
diſcuſſion of the propoſals of his 


court, or of any counter: project which 


nay be delivered to him on the part 
oe the executive directory, with that 
candour, and that ſpirit of concilia- 
ton, which correſpond with the 
jſt and pacific ſentiments of his 


court, | 2» 

Lord Malmeſbury requeſts the 
niniſter for foreign affairs to accept 
the aſſurances of his high conſi- 

ii, Na. 3. * 

The underſigned miniſter for fo- 
gn affairs is charged by the exe- 
cutie directary, to anſwer to lord 
Malmeſbury's two notes of the 
in and 29th. Frimaire (45th and 
gth December, O. S.) that the 
necutive directory will liſten to no 
propoſals contrary to the conſtitu- 
don, to the laws, and to the trea- 
i which bind the republic. 

And, as lord Malmeſbury an- 
nounces at every unication, 
tat he is in Want of the opinion of 

court, from which it reſults 
lat he acts à part merely paſſive 
i the negotiation, which renders 
ls preſence at Paris uſeleſs; the 
inderfigned is further charged to 
dre him notice to depart from 
kart in eight and forty hours, with 
Wl the perſons who have accom- 
Nied and followed him; and to 
Wt, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, 

territory of the republic. 

Ide underſigned declares, more- 


Mr, in the name of the executive 
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directory, that if the Britiſh cabinet 
is defirqus of peace, the executive 
directory is ready to follow the ne- 
otiations, according to the baſis 
id down in the preſent note, by 
the reciprocal channel of couriers. 
(Signed) Cn. DeLacrorx. 


Paris, 29th Frimaire (19th Decem- 
Ber), 5th year of the French Re- 
public, one and indivifible. 


| No. 34. 
. 

Lord Malmeſbury haſtens to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the note 
of the miniſter for foreign affairs, 
dated yeſterday. He is preparing 
to quit Paris to- morrow, and de- 
mands, in conſequence, the neceſ- 
ary; paſſports for himſelf and his 
uite. 

He requeſts the miniſter for fo- 
reign affairs to accept the aſſu- 
rances of his high confideration. 

Paris, 20th Dec. 1796. 2 150 
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Manifefte of the Britift Government 
| againſt France. 


The negotiation which an anxi- 
ous deſire for the reſtoration of 
peace had induced his majeſty to 
open at Paris, having been abruptly 
terminated by the French govern- 
ment, the king thinks it due to 
himſelf and to bis people, to ſtate, 
in this public manner, the circum- 
ſtances which have preceded and 
attended a tranſaction of ſo much 
importance to the general intereſts 
of Europe. | 

It is well known that early in the 
preſent year his majeſty, laying aſide 
the conſideration of many circum- 
ſtances of difficulty . and diſcou- 
ragement, determined to take ſuch 


ſteps as were beſt calculated to open 


the way for negoitation, if any cor- 
| (K 3) reſponding 
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reſponding deſire prevailed on the 
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part of his enemies. He directed 
an overture to be made in his name, 
by his miniſter in Switzerland, for 
the purpoſe of aſcertaining the diſ- 
poſitions of the French government 
with reſpect to peace. The anfwer 
which he received in return was at 
_once haughty and evaſive ; it af- 
fected to queſtion the ſincerity of 
thoſe diſpoſitions of which his 
majeſty's conduct auorded ſo un- 
equivocal a proof; it raiſed ground- 
leſs objeftions to the mode af ne- 
gotiation propoſed by bis majeſty 
(that of a general congreſs, by 
which pace has ſo often been re- 
ſtor-d to Europe); but it ſtudi- 
ovſlv paſſed over in ſilence his 
-majeſty's deſire to learn what other 
mode would be preferred b 
13 It at the ſame time aſ- 
ſerted a principle which was ſtateg 
as an indiſpenſable preliminary to 
all negotiation a principle under 
which the terms of peace muſt have 
been regulated, not 'by the uſual 
conſiderations of juſtice, policy, and 
reciprocal convenience; but by an 
implicit ſubmiſſion, on the part of 
all the powers, to a claim founded 
on the internal laws and ſeparate 
conſtitution of France, as having 
Full authority to ſuperſede the trea- 
ties entered into by independent 
ſtates, to govern their intereſts, to 
control their engagements, and to 
diſpoſe of their dominions. 
A pretenſion in itſelf ſo extrava- 
gant could in no inſtance have 
been admitted, or even liſtened to 
for a moment. Its application to 
the preſent caſe led to nothing leſs 
than that France ſhould, as a pre- 
Iiminary to all diſcuſſion, retain 
nearly all her conqueſts, and thoſe 
particularly in which his majeſty 
was moſt concerned, both from the 
ties of intereſt, and the ſacred obli- 
- agations of treaties: that ſhe ſhould 
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in like manner recover back 4! 
that had been conquered from he 
in every Part of the world; and tar 
ſhe ſhould be left at liberty to bin 
forward ſuch further demands on 
all other points of negotiation, ag 
ſuch unqualifie:i ſubmiſſion on the 
part of thoſe with whom ſhe treated 
could not fail io produce. 

On ſuch grounds as theſe it was 
ſu Hciently evident that 10 negoti- 
ation could be eſtabiiſhed : neithe 
did the anſwer of his majeſy 
enemies afford any openivg fo 
continuing the diſcuſſiun, ſince th 
mode of negotiation offered by hi 
majeſty had been peremptotily re« 
jected by them, and no other had 
been ſtated in which they were 
willing to concur. 

His majeſty was however n 
difcouraged even by this reſult 
from ſtill purſuing ſuch meaſures 
as appeared to him moſt canducye 
to the end of peace; and the wiſl: 
of his ally the emperor correſpor- 
ing with thoſe which his majeſty 
had manifeſted, ſentiments of 2 
ſimilar tendency were expreſſed on 
the part of his imperial majeliy at 
the time of opening the campaign; 
but the continuance of the ſame 
ſpirit and principles, on the part of 
the enemy, rendered this freſ ore 
ture equally unſucceſsful. 

While the government of France 
thus perſiſted in obſtructing every 
meaſure that could even open ine 
way to negotiation, no endeavour 
was omitted to miſlead the public 
opinion throughout all Europe 
with reſpect to the real cauſe oi 
the prolongation of the war, and to 
caſt a doubt on thoſe d1ip01{1t100s 
which could alone have dictated the 
ſteps taken by his majeſty and his 
auguſt ally, i ; 

, order to deprive his enemies 
of all poſſibility of ſubterfuge 7 
evaſion, and in the hope that 7 ”" 
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enſe of the continued calamities 
of war, and of the increafing di- 
creſſes of France herſelf, might at 
length have led to more juſt and 
pacific diſpoſitions, his majeſty re- 
new ed in another form, and through 
te intervention of friendly powers, 
a propoſal for opening negotiations 
for peace, The manner in which 
this intervention was received indi- 
ated the moſt hoſtile diſpoſitions 
towards Great Britain, and at the 
fame time afforded to all Europe a 
friking inſtance of that injurious 
and offenſive conduct which is ob- 
ſerved on the part of the French 
government towards all other coun- 
tries. The repeated overtures made 
la his majeſty's name were never- 


ck off 
m he 
nd thay 
) brin 
ds on 
on, ag 
on the 
Teated 


it was 
egoti- 
cithe 
jelly” 
g fo 
ce th 
dy hi 
lY res 
r had 


were 


# laſt found impoſlible to perſiſt 
in the abſolute rejection of them, 
vithout the direct and undiſgu:ſed 
wowal of a determination to refuſe 
lo Europe all hope of the reſtoration 
of tranquillity, A channel was 
therefore at length indicated, 
through which the government of 
trance profeſſed itſelf willing to 
carry on a negotiation ; and a rea- 
Uineſs was expreſſed (though in 


no 
reſult 
ſures 
che 


he 


ame terms far remote from any ſpirit of 
+ of conciliation) to receive a miniſter 
rer. pthoriſed by his majeſty to pro- 


(ted to Paris for that purpoſe, 

Many circumſtances might have 
been urged as affording powerful 
motives againſt adopting this ſug- 
ſeſtion, until the government of 
france had given ſome indication 
ofa ſpirit better calculated to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of ſuch a — 
ind to meet theſe advances on the 
part of Great Britain, The king's 
&re for the reſtoration of general 
rice on juſt and honourable terms, 
as concern for the intereſts of his 
lubjefts, and his determination to 
leave to his enemies no pretext for 


mputng to him the conſequences 


theleſs of ſuch a nature, that it was 


% 
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of their own ambition, induced 
him to overlook every ſuch con- 
ſideration, and to take a ſtep which 

theſe reaſons alone could juſtify. 
. The repeated endeavours of the 
French government to defeat this 
miſſion in its outſet, and to break 
off the intercourſe thus opened, 
even before the firſt ſteps towards 
negotiation could be taken; the 
indecent and injurious language 
employed with a view to irritate ; 
the captious and frivolous objec- 
tions raiſed for the purpoſe of ob» 
ſtructing the progreſs of the diſ- 
cuſſion ; all theſe have ſufficiently 
appeared from the official papers 
which paſſed on both fidey, and 

which are known to all Europe. 
But, above all, the abrupt termi. 
nation of the negotiation has af- 
forded the moſt concluſive proof, 
that at no period of it was any real 
wiſh for peace entertained on the 

part of the French government. 
After repeated evaſion and delay, 
that government had at length con- 
ſented to eſtabliſh, as the baſis of 
the negotiation, a principle pro- 
poſed by his majeſty, liberal- in its 
own nature, equitable towards his 
enemies, and calculated to provide 
for the intereſts of his allies, and of 
Europe. It had been agreed that 
compenſation ſhould be made to 
France, by proportionable reſti- 
tutions from his majeſty's conqueſts 
on that power, for thoſe arrange- 
ments to which ſhe ſhould be called 
upon to conſent in order to ſatisfy 
the juſt pretenſions of his allies, 
and to preſerve the political balance 
of Europe. At the defire of the 
French government itſelf, memo- 
rials were preſented by his majeſty's 
miniſter, which contained the out- 
lines of the terms of peace, ground- 
ed on the baſis ſo eſtabliſhed, and 
in which his majeſty propoſed ta 
carry to the utmoſt poſſible extent 
(K 4) tho 


age ten ——— 


( 
ther ppli cation f a prin ci nſo 
equitäble with reſpect o F ric dy 
and ſo li berab S his majrity a pr 
The delivery: ob theſe/ p vas} 
accompanied y A deciarativeon/ieaw 
prefsl yomade;ibgtts 
verbaily and in writing, that 
majeſty's miniſter wasrwildinyy amd! 
preparAbto enter, witti a 1fpwritl af) 
conciliation: and fairneſsp inta the 
diſcuſſiad of tiie different points: 
therevcoutained;/or into that of any 
other ptapoſal or ſoheme of peer 
which the French government: 
ight wiſh to ſubſtitute im vits 
lace, a 1 
In reply to this communication, 
he received a demand, in form th 
moſt” offenſive, and in fubſtance 
the moſt extravagant, that ever was 
made in the*cdurle of any negoti- 
ation, It was peremptorily required 
of bim, that in the vety olitfet” of 
the buſinefs, when no änffet had 
been given by the Frenbh $6 er, 
ment to his firſt: propoſat; he 
had not even learnt, in atiy regular 
ſhape, the nature or extent of the 
objections, to it, and much leſs ge- 
ceiyed from that. goverumęat any 
other offer or plan of peace. 
Mould in twenty: four hours deliver 
in a ſtatement of the final terms to 
which his court would in any caſe 
agcede -a demand tending evi- 
dently-to ſhut the door to all nego- 
tiation, to preclude all diſcuſſion, 
all explanation, all poſſibility of the 
amicable adjuſtment of points of 
diſterence - a demand in its nature 
prepoſterous, in its execution im- 
pracicable, ſince it is plain that no 
fuck, ultimate reſolution reſpecting 
a general plan of peace ever cau be 
rationally. formed, much leſs de. 


clared, without knowing what 
. principally objetted to 
y:the enemy, and what facilities 
ne may be willing to offer in return 
eſſion in thoſe reſpęcts. 


* 
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Having: declined «Compliance 

'thit>1d —— 
reafons! whidh tendered! it inad. 
miſſible, but having, at the ſame 
cialesbeipreſthylrenemech the deck. 
ration u dis readme is to enter into 
the! diſceflion of the. propoſal be 
ha vonveyed,; ur i of any other 
which wight[be eommmicated to 
him, tha kiag's iitodter received 
ne) other unſwennthan an abrept 
dommand to quid Puris in tortys 
eight hours. If, im caudition to! 
ſuch an inſult, ang further prodf 
were recefſary- ofthe idifpoſitiong 
of | thoſe by whom jt: was offered; 
ſuch prbof would de abundantly 
ſupplied from the -conents of the 
note in whichthis-order was con« 
veyed. The mode af negotiation 
an«which the Freuch government 
had itfelf inſiſted, is there rejected, 
and no practicable means left open 
forctreating with effect. The baſs: 
of negotiation; fo recently eſtabliſh, 


e et by mutual conſent, is there diſ- 


claimed ; and, in, its room, à prin· 
cipleclearlyinadmifitble'is reaſſerted 
as the only ground on which France 
can confer to treat: the very fame 


he principle whith bad been brought 


forward in reply to his | majetty's 
firſt: ovyertures: from ' Switzerland, 
which had then been rejected by 
his majeſty, but which now appears 
never tb have been, in fact, aban-: 
donedby the government of France, 
however inconſiſtent with that on 
which they had exprefsly agreed ta 
trennt. 4 „1! bus An. a 5 ; 

It is therefore: nereſſaty that all 
Europe ſhould underſtana that the 
rupture of the negotiation at Fans 
does not ariſe from the failure of 
any ſincere attempt on the part of 
France to reconcile by fair dil- 
cuſſion the views and intereſts of 
the contending powers. Such 4: 
diſcuſſion has , Aa repeatedly in · 
vited, and even ſolicited/ * 


e N 


Ped beſt iaſtance and abſoluteix, 
ernment. Zalsed IN ian 
i ariſes exchyfively from ehe de · 
termination of that government to 
reject all means of peace, +2 deter: 
mination eh appeared: but tao 
frongly on all the preliminary dif+. 
cuſuons; which-was: clearly mani-' 
feſted! in the demand of an ulti- 
matum made- iti _— of 
the negotiation, but which 4s prov» 
& beyond all poſſibility of doubt 
by the obſtinate adherence: to a 
chim which never can be admit- 
ted, La claim-that the conſtruction 
whicho that government affects to 
dat (though even in that reſpect 
unſupported by the foct) on the 
internal conſtitution of its own 
coutitry,” hall be received by all 
ether anti ons as paramount to eve- 
y 'knowh p e of public law 
in Euupe, as ſuperior to the obli · 
getion- of treaties, to the ties of 
tommon intereſt, to the - moſt 
ſreſüng and urgent conſideratio 
of generabſecurĩity. Nes 1 
Oa ſuch grounds it is tha the 
French government bas abrup ly 
terminated a negotiation, which it 
commenced with reluctance, and 
conducted with every indication to 
prevent its final ſucceſs. On theſe 
motives ĩt is that the-farther eff ſion 
ef blood, the euntinued calamities 
at war, the ĩnterrugtiuns of peace- 
le and friendly iatercourſe a- 
mong mankind, the prolonged di- 
ſtreſſes of ; ang'the ccumu-— 
lated miferies uf France itſelf, are 
by the gontnument of that countr 
td bequſtifiedito the world. f 
ths: majeſty, who hach entered 
to the negotiation with good 
ith,” who has fuffered no impedi- 
ment to prevent bis proſecuting it 
with earneſtneſs and ſincerity, has 
tow only to lamen;/ its: abrupt ter- 


e 
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& his meirſtyf hut has been 
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mination, and to renew;'m the fact 
af all Europe, the ſolemn decta- 
ration, that, whenever his deines 
ſhall be diſpoſed to enter on the 
work af 2 general pacification, in 
a ſpirit of concitiatiqn' and equity. 
nothing ſhall be wanting on his 
part to contribute to the accom- 
pliſhment of that great object, with” 
a view to which he* has already 
offered ſuch conſiderable ſacrifices 
on hi part, and which is now re- 
tarded only by thr exorbitant pre- 
tenſions of his enemies. 
Mt inter, Dec. 27, 1796. 


— — — 
* 
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Tee or the 1 
reaſon and Sedition Bills, - 


At am 70 ing of the general com- 
mittee of the Whig Club, held at 
the Shakſprare tayern, on Satur- 
day Jan, 23, 1706, Me 
The right hoaourable Charles James 

Fox in the chair, 
Reſolved, that the following de- 
claration be adopted and publiſhed, 
as 


The Declaration of the Whig Club. 


Wurd a ſociety of private men 
feel themſelves bound to propoſe a 
great national meaſure to the peo- 
ple, juſtice to their own character, 
and reſpe& for the public judg- 
ment, require that they ſhould 
make known the reaſons which 
have moved them to ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. We-' confeſs that it is 


and vught to be unuſual, . becauſe 


it can be juſtified by no ordina 

circumſtances; but we think that 
the fituation of the country no 
longer permits us to confide the 
ſupport of our principles to the in- 
di vidual exertions of our members. 
The. Whig Club, invariably ad- 
hering 


(354): 


| heriog to the principles of the. Bri 


tiſh , conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at 
the revolution, cannot be ,uncon- 
cerned ſpectators of the deſtruction 
of the moſt important ſecurities 
public liberty which were provi 


at that glorious æra. The conſti- 


tution can, in our judgment, gow 
only be reſtored by the exerciſe. of 


that juſt authority which the na, 
tional opinion muſt ever poſſeſs 


oyer the proceedings of the legiſ- 
lature. We therefore deem it our 
duty, by every means which yet 
are legal, to appeal to the judgment 
of the people, and to procure a de- 
claration of their opinion. With 
this view, we have invited our 
fellow · ſubjects to aſſoc iate for ob. 
tainiog the repeal of two ſtatutes 
paſſed in the prefent ſeſſion of par- 
liament, 

| In one of theſe ſtatutes, we ſee 
public aſſemblies of Britiſh ſubjects, 
though their proceedings ſhould be 
the moſt orderly and peaceable, and 
their object unqueſtionably legal. 
fettered by reſtrictions hitherto un- 
known to the law and practice of 
this kingdom, Thoſe meetings 
which ſhall not ſubmit to theſe new 
and difgraceful conditions, are ſubs. 
jected to diſperſion under pain of 
death; and thofe which ſhall be 
held in compliance with them are 
made liable to ſuch perpetual and 
vexatious interruption at the diſ- 
cretion of magiſtrates, that there 
never can be wanting an opportu- 
nity for diſturbing their delibera- 
tions, and defeating their objects. 
Such a law we cannot but regard as 
repugnant to the genius and cha- 
rater of this free nation. The con- 
ftitntion of Great Britain is eſta- 
bliſhed on the conſent and affect ion 
of the people, and can only reſt, 
with, dignity ar ſafety, on thoſe 
genuine foundations of all ſocial 
authority, When purely admini— 


| Juſzce: 


ed, and fearleſs exertion, can alone 


. . ! 
tence of exerciſing theſe invaluable 
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ſtered, it will ever make itſelf . 
ſpected by its own beneficence and 
t has for ages inſtructed 
the world by the example of 2 go. 
vernment which builds its ſtrength 
only on its juſtice, and ſecures the 
obedience of its ſubjects by their 
love of liberty... It can neither re. 
2 the aid of a ſyſtem of con. 

raint and terror, nor even receive 
it without danger of deſtruction. 
Its ruling principle is the right of 
the people to maniteſt.their opinion 
on their public concerns; a right 
of which the frequent, unreſtrain- 


create and preſerve in a people that 
free ſpirit and conſcious indepen- 
dence, without which the forms of 
a free conſtitution are worthleſs and 
unavailing. This right alone 
guards and protects the ſecure eu- 
joyment of every other privilege, 
The houſe of commons is our ſe- 
curity againſt the encroachments 
of the crown, The king's prero- 
patter, and the privileges of the 
ouſe of peers, are our ſecurities 
againſt our own repreſentatives, 
But no human wiſdom can provide 
any ſafeguard againſt a poſſible com- 
bination of all the branches of the 
legiſlature to oppreſs or betray the 
community, but by enabling the 
great body of the nation freely to 
pronounce their opinion on the 
acts and meaſures of government! 
by petition and remonſtrance to 
the king, of either houſe of parlia- 
ment, and by ſpeech and publi- 
cation to their fellow-ſubjects, un. 
fettered by any previous reſtraint, 
and ſubje& only to the animad- 
verſion of the law on thoſe overt 
acts of treaſon, tumult, diſorder, 
or ſedition, which may be com- 
mitted by individuals under pre. 


This unreſtrained com- 
once 
tit 


rights. 1 
munication of opinion 15 
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only check to which it. is poſ- which we complain be ſpeciouſiy 
4 'o ſubjeR ſupreme power, and intitl-d “ An act for the ſafety and 
the wiſeſt means for averting po- preſi rvation of his majeſty's perſon 
lar violences. To watch the and government,” we are confident 4; 
exerciſe of theſe rights with ſuſ- that by our oppoſition to it we . 
ſcion, to clog it with jealous and ſhall not in ur the imputation of | 
enominious Coaditions, and, above diſloyalty among honourable and [ 
1. to ſubject it to the arbitrary reaſonable men. We have formed 3 
diſcretion of magiſtrates appointed our principles of loyalty upon thoſe by 
by the crown, is to break that ſpi- of a parliament Wich had recent [ 
nt from which ſuch privileges de- and ample experience of the effect | 
rive their whole uſe and value. of ſanguinarv laws; and we ſhall 
To impoſe on them any previous deliver the declaration in the me- 
reflraint, is ſubſtantially to take morable language of their record - q 
them away. They cannot be ſo © The ſtate of every king, ruler, 6 
refrained without being reduced and governor of every realm, do- 
to a dependance on the pleaſure of min ion, or commonalty, ſtandeth 
that very authority upon which and conſiſteth more aſſured by the 
they are to operate as a controul, love and favour ef the ſubjeds 
znd againſt which they are reſerved towards their ſovereign ruler or 
23a ſecurity. To reſtrain is there- mh than in the dread and 
fore to deſtroy them. ear of laws made with rigoroug 
But the provident wiſdom of our pains and extreme puniſhment *.* 
anceſtors did not leave theſe ſacred Guided by this principle of our 
privileges to reſt on the mere foun- anceſtors, which appears to us to 
dxion of their own juſtice and ne- be as full of truth and wiſdom ag 
ceſity. They were ſolemnly aſ of humanity, we cannot view with 
ſerted at the revolution in the in- out alarm an attempt to remove ' 
ſtance of petition, where they had thoſe boundaries of treaſon which d 
been recently violated. The great were aſcertained and eſtabliſhed by y 
fateſmen and lawyers who framed the act of king Edward the Third; ; 
the Declar:tion of Rights, when a law which has been endeared ta 
they aſſerted the right of the people Engliſhmen by the experience of 
to petition, did, by neceſſary impli- four centuries; by a recollection 
cation, alſo aſſert their right of of the peace and happineſs which 
iſembling to conſider ſuch matters have ever prevailed in thoſe fortu- 
u might legally be the ſubject of nate periods when it was obſerved 
petition, The aſſertion of a right by a review of that oppreſſion 4 
conprehends that of the means innocence, and inſecurity of go- 
rhich are neceſſary for its exerciſe. vernment, which have almoſt uni- 
The reſtraints of the preſent ſtatute, verſally accompanied or followed 
therefore, in our opinion, amount every departure from its ſtrict let- 
to an abrogation of the moſt im- ter; and by the zeal and ardour 
portant articie in that ſolemn com- with which ſo many ſucceſſive 
dect between the Britiſh nation and parliaments, after experience of tho 
the new race of princes whom it miſchiefs of ſuch deviations, have 
raiſed to the throne. recurred, as to a refuge from theſe 


Though the other ſtatute of miſeries, to the ſimplicity, pgeci- 
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* 


ſion, 
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5 hat v rable ſtatute. 
 Anather tlauſe of the ſame act, 
Which aythorizes the puniſhment of 
Xranſportation on the ſecond con- 
Victien, even for words ſpoken, 
appeats ta us equally repugnant to 
The merciful ſpirit of the law of 
vgland.,” applying the puniſh- 
.Jnent pf, fe 5 5975 miſdemeanor 
tre uently..of no very A ravated 
pid, 90 pverts what was def gned 
as. the, challiſement of profligate 
and dangetous. offenders into an 
LS, La 4 ac . — 2 * "TE VF 
engine by which, a , miniſter may 
cru his political oppohents. 
The ingiction. of cruel and on. 
e punybment Is e by 
the tenth clauſe of, the Bill of 


. 
— 
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that. clauſe 
was undoubtedly pointed at the 
then recent abuſe pf, judicial diſ- 
cretion in the caſes 90 Hate offend. 
ers, yet it is founded on a prin- 
eiple which condemns the legifſa- 


tive introduction of à puniſhment _ 


ſtill more cruel and unuſual than 
any which is recorded even in the 
| e of the ſtar · cham- 
It is indeed, a puniſhment which, 
in the feelings and apprehenſions 
of thoſe who are likely to be the 
objects of the vengeance of power, 
is ſcarce inferior to death. Had it 
In former times been ſanctioned by 
the legiſlature, it might have ſub- 
Jected the moſt illuſtrious aſſertors 
rs Aa Locke or a 
„Somers, to the combined miſeries 
of banjiſhment,, impriſonment, and 
"Navery, in a barbarous country, 
With a ging of outcaſts and felons. 
Removed from the view of their 
fellow ſubye8s, their ſufferings in 
a remote” region are forgotten or 
"unknown, and their. ſpirit is no 
" Tonger ſupported by that conſo- 
lation which they might atherwiſe 
, bade found iin general Forms 
3 
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ſubjectz but they contend that ſuch 


Principles are never in any degree 
to give way to the exigency of cir- 


- quency, of individuals ought to 
work a forfeiture of the liberties of 


* 
. 


from the inadequacy of the law, 


pathy for which we on our part utterly 22 
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2 iſhment, while diſſance and obli. x 
vion deliver the, agents of power 
from,” that dread. of public obſer. BW 1 
vation and reſentment, which is ſo d 
wholeſome and neceſſary a check © 
on the tyrannical exerciſe of ay. 7 
thority, he ſame rigour, which, 

if practiſed at home, would ſpread 
the alarm © tyranny. throughout : 
the nation, may be inflicted in 2 t 
diſtant exile without odium or t 
danger. It is the nature of this 
payment to be at once the moſt ; 
ſafe for thoſe who inflict, and the 


moſt cruel to thoſe who ſuffer it, 
to deprive the oppreſſed of conſo- 
lation, and to deliver the oppreſſor 
from reſtraint, 1 

The authors of theſe ſtatutes do, 
indeed, expreſsly admit that they 
materially reſtrain the liberty of the 


reſtraints are neceſſary, and that, if 
neceſſary, they are juſt, 
We do not affirm that general 


cumflances, But we aſſert that 
the right of diſcuſſion and remon- 
ſtrance is ſo eſſential to the con- 
ſtitution, that it cannot be con- 
trouled or reſtrained without a ſur- 
render of the conſtitution itſelf, 
When pleas of neceſſity are urged, 
let it never be forgotten that pleas 
of neceſſity are the ready initru- 
ments and cammon juſtifications of 
power without right, and that the 
means by which nations are en- 
flaved have ever been pretended to 
be neceſſary to their ſecurity. We 
never can admit that” the delin- 


a nation, A neceſſity for new re- 
ſtraints. and penalties could only 
have ariſen in the preſent inſtance, 


hic 
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which neither has been nor can 
be proved, and which the preambles 
of theſe acts themſelves do not even 
venture to alſert. Laws ſuch as 
theſe we ſhould, have felt it our 
duty, at all times, moſt ſtrenuouſly 
* oppoſed. But there are 
maoy circumſtances peculiar to the 
preſent, time, which appear to us 
greatly to aggravate their malignity 
and danger, We cannot forget 
the ſyſtem of meaſures of which 
they are a part, — the. diſpoſition 
from which they appear to flow, 
—the reaſons by which they are 
ſupported, —and the conſequences 
od 15 they ſeem intended to 
They originate with miniſters 
who' are making daily encroach- 


oo, ments on the conſtitution, who 
hey patronize the diſſemination of opi- 
the nions which tend to its ſubverſion, 
91 ind who have never ſpared any 
, rigonr of political perſecution, to 
rl cruſh that freedom of diſcuſſion 
: which endangered their own power. 
g They are attempted to be juſtiſied 


on principles fruitful in future en- 
croachments on liberty, and b 
reaſons which, if they were valid, 
would compel us to conclude that 
the free conſtitution of Great Bri- 
nin is no longer compatible with 
its quiet, and that our only refuge 
from anarchy is in the eſtabliſh- 
nent of deſpotiſm. They are in- 
troduced in the midſt of a calami- 
tous war, when the ſolicitude of 
marty good men for liberty has 
been weakened 'by an artfully ex- 
rited dread of confuſion, and when 
the overgrown influence of the 
crown receives continual acceſſions 
of ſtrengti from the burthens and 
diſtreſſes of the people. They are 
the meaſures af men, who, by an 
unexampled waſte of public money, 
have acquired unbounded means of 


corruption. They have been paſſed 
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into laws when a Miez army. 
reat beyond example, is cept up 
in the heart of the kingdom; when 


an attempt is ſyſtetnatically, though, 
we truſt, vainly, purſued to divi 


the ſoldiery from their fellow · ſub- 
ig - at a time when every effort 

s been employed to ſubdue the 
ſpirit of the people, to pervert their 
opinions, and to render. their moſt 
virtuous feelings ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of their oppreſſors. Thus 
poſſeſſed of the comhiped inflyence 
of deluſion, ae and terror, 
the framers of thele acts ſeem to 
have thought the favourable mo- 
ment at length arrived for ſecuring 
impunity, to their owh offences, 
and permanence to the corruptions 
and abuſes of government, by im- 
poſing ſilence on the people: This 
project has hitherto been ſucceſs- 
ful. By the extension of the law 
of treaſon, and by the combination 
of vague deſcription with cruel pu- 
niſhment” in other ſtate offences, 


deliberate, and to petition, they 


HY Org 
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yations, and the reſtoration tithe 


r 1 re 


foi recent and immature, The. 


pirit of this nation is not, as mi- 
niſters may have too baſtily ſup- 

ſed, extinct; and prudence itſelf 
will not ſuffer the legiſlature to 
deſpiſe the collective opinion of 
the people. 

They will rather, we truſt, imi- 
tate the conduct of that wiſe par- 
Hament, whoſe language we have 
atready quoted, and, like them, de- 
- Elare, that “ truſting his majeſty 's 
loving ſubjefts will, for his cle- 
_— to them ſhewed, love, ſerve, 
arid obey him the more heartily and 
faithfully, than for dread and fear 
of pains of body, his majeſty is 
contented and pleaſed that the ſe- 


verity of ſuch like extreme, dan- 


gerous, and painful laws, ſhall be 
aboliſhed, annulled, and made fruſ- 
trate and void .“ 

To obtain this happy reſult, and 
to prepare the way for ſuch an 
application to parliament, by peti- 
tion, as may carry with it the 
weight and authority of the national 
opinion, we have invited our fel- 
lo ſubjects to unite in the em- 
ployment of every lawful means 
for procuring a repeal of theſe 
acts. 

The meaſure which we propoſe 
is unqueſtionably legal and conſti- 
tutional; and it appears to us to be 
not only juſtified, but called for, by 
the exigency of the times, Wurx 


BAD MEN CONSPIRE, GOOD MEN © 


MUST ASSOCIATE. L 
Reſolved, that the following be 
the 
FORM OF ASSOCIATION. 


Me, whoſe names are hereunto fub- 
feribed, calling to mind the virtuous 
and memo able exertions of our anceſ- 
tors in all paſt ages, for the pnblic 


happineſs and freedom of this nation, 


Mar. 6. 1, 


_ 


* 


r 
do ſolemuly engage 40d pledge or ſelvet 


to each other and to our country, to em. 
ploy every legal and conflitutiong! ef « 
fort to obtain the 1 epeal of two ſtatute;, 
the one entitled © An AR for the mare 
effettual preventing editions Meetings 
and Affemblies,” the other * in A 
for the Safety and Prefervation of kis 
Majeſty's Perſon and Government, 
2 Theaſonable and Seditions 

raclices and Altempts ;* Patutes 
which we hold to be ſubverſive of the 
ancient and undoubted liberties of 
Engliftmen, as claimed, demanded, 
and inſiſled upon, at the glorious Revo- 
lution in 1688, and finally declared, 
er ted, and confirmed, by the B. ll if 
Rights. | 

Reſolved, that the ſelect com- 
mittee do take ſuch ſteps as they 
ſhall think neceſſary to forward the 
objects of this aſſociation; and that 
they do from time to time adver. 
tiſe the ſame in the public papers, 


(Signed) C. J. Fox, 


Addreſs of the City of London to hit 
Majeſty on the ſafe Delivery of the 
Princeſs of Wales, and the Birth 


of a Princeſs: 


To the King's moſt excellent Ma- 

zeſty. 

The humble Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council aſſembled. 


- Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council 
aſſembled, humbly approach the 
throne with our ſincereſt congratu- 
lations on the ſafe delivery of het 


royal 
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| kiphneſs the princeſs of Wales 
Aide birth of a princeſs. 


Deeply ſenſible of the true and. 


ſabſtantial blefſings which we expe- 
rience under your majeſty's mild 
ind paternal government, as eſſen- 
tial to the preſervation of the reli- 
gion, laws, and liberties of all your 
majeſty's ſubjects, 

Your faithful citizens of London 
muſt ſeel themſelves highly intereſt- 
ed in an event which directly tends 
to ſecure to Britain the ſueceſſion 
of your illuſtrious race on the 
throne of their anceſtors. 


Impreſſed as we are with ſuch. 


ſentiments of loyalty and attach- 
ment to your royal houſe, it will be 
equally our duty and delight to pro- 
mote within our ſeveral ſpheres a 
grateful veneration for your ma- 
ſeſty's ſacred perſon and govern- 
ment. a due ſubmiſſion and reſpect 
for the laws of our country, and a 
tedfaſt zeal to preſerve the tran- 
quillity of the empire, as the fun- 
Gmeutal protection of the invalu- 
able privileges we enjoy. 
His Mayjef'y's Anſover. 

I thank you for this dutiful and 
loyal addreſs, and for your congra- 
_ on the birth of a prin- 
ceſs, 

The repeated inſtances which I 
tave received of your attachment 
to my perton, family, and govern- 


ment, are highly fſatisfatory to 
me, 
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22 of the City of London to her 
Majeſty on the ſame Occaſion. 


Te the Queen's moſt excellent Ma- 

jeſty. 

The bumble Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
ef the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council aſſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

We his majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of 
London, in common council af- 
ſembled, beg leave to congratulate 
your majeſty upon the ſafe delive 
of her royal highneſs the princeſs 
of Wales, and the birth of a prin- 
cets;' 

The citizens of London feel the 
moſt livelyſentiments of joy on every 
oceaſion which contributes to your 
majeſty's domeſtic felicity ; and the 
ſacred line of ſucceſſion to the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, thus pre- 
ſerved, forms a very material por- 
tion of their happineſs — conſcious 
as they are, that no advantage will 
be wanting to form her infant 
mind after the virtuous example of 
the illuſtrious females of your ma- 
jeſty's royal houſe. | 

That your majeſty may be lon 
ſpared to witneſs the growth o 
thoſe tranſcendant virtues, of which 
your majeſty forms ſo eminent a 

attern, is the fincere prayer of the 
oyal citizens of London. 
Her Mayeſtly's Anſwer. 

T return you my fincere thanks 
for your congratulations on the 
birth of a princeſs; and I cannot 
but be very ſenſible of thoſe cor- 
dial expreſſions of attention to me 
with which they are accompanied, 


— . 


Copy of a Circular Letter from the 
Duke of Portland to the Lieutenants 
of Counties on the Sea Coaſt, dated 

Titchall, November 5, 1796. 


My Lozd, 

As it would materially add to the 
difficulties which already oppoſe 
themſelves to any attempts which 
it is poſſible the enemy may be in- 
duced to make upon our coaſt, if 
the live and dead itock of individ = 
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\ 
als reſiding near the ſea-coaſt was 
Ca 'of being inſtantly-removed 
and ſecured for the benefit of the 

oprietors, I am commanded to re- 
commend it to your lordſhip to 
exert your influence in cauſing to 
be made out, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
an account of live and dead ſtock, 
in ſuch of the pariſhes of the 
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or twelve miles of the ſea; * 
With reſpect to the mode of mak- 


ing out the account required, I take 
this opportunity of tranſmitting to 
ordihip the form in which it 


our 

has: been executed by the voluntary 
exertions of the gentlemen of the 
county of Dorſet ; and hall beg to 
ſubmit it for your Iordſhip's conſi - 
deration and adoption, unleſs where 
it may be found neceſſary to deviate 
from it, in conſequence of local 
circumſtances and fituations, 


With reſpe&t to the mode in 


which it is propoſed to remove ſuch 
live and dead ſtock in caſe it ſhould 
be neceſſary, your lordſhip will 
communicate with the commander 


in chief of the diſtrift in which the 


county of Suſſex lies, and will con- 
cert with him ſuch previous mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe as may be 
judged, requiſite, | 

The meeting which I have defir- 
ed your lordſhip to call on the ſub- 
Jet of my circular letter of this 
day's date, will afford you an op- 
portunity of ſubmitting this letter 
to the conſideration of the deputy- 
lieutenants and the magiſtracy of 
the county of Suſſex, and will con- 


ſequently lead to the immediate ad- 


option of ſuch meaſures as ſhall 
be neceſſary to enable the return to 
be made, -which I am perſuaded 
Your lordſhip will be of opinion is 
lo much to be wiſhed for. 

I am further to inform your lord- 
ſlip, that the lords commiſſioners 
of the treaſury have received his 
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majeſty's pleaſure, that they fiould 
take Nh previous er as may 


be neceſſary for defraying any ex. 
pences which may ariſe, in conſe 


quence of ſuch poſſible removal of 
live and dead ſtock as I have ſup. 

ſed, as well as of any particular 
loſſes which may eventually be oc- 


in | | caſioned thereby. 
county of Suſſex as are within ten 


Although this circumſtance is 
ſuch as muſt obviate every poſſible 
objection to the meaſure, I am ne- 
vertheleſs confident, that all thoſe 
whom it may concern would, ex- 
clufively of every perſonal conſide- 
ration or motive, join with the ut- 

moſt alacrity in the execution of a 
meaſure, which has for its object 
the general ſafety of the country, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

PORTLAND. 


A Proclamation of his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland agai«/i 
illegal and treaſonable Aſociations, 


CAMDEN, 

Whereas we have received infor- 
mation, that divers ill- affected per. 
ſons have, entered into illegal and 
treaſorable aſſociations, in ſeveral 
arts of the counties of Antrim, 
Down, Tyrone, Londonderry, and 
Armagh, to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
overnment of this kingdom; and 
us the effecting ſuch their trea- 
ſonable purpoſes, have aſſaſſinated 
divers of his majeſty's faithful and 
loyal ſubjects, Who have endes- 
voured, and threaten to aſſaſſinate 
others who ſhalt endeayour, fo de- 
te or ſuppreſs their treaſon ; and 
in further proſecution of their de- 
ſigns, have endeavoured to deter 


his majeſty's loyal ſubjects from in · 
rolling themſelves under . officers 
commiſſioned by his majeſty for the 
defence of this kingdom, dyring 


the preſent war, by maiming 45 
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aſtitution wag ' 
r theſe, py 


iy ON of the ger." 


them to deſiſt m 


ſuch Se — owt yes 


oder, 

F And W ve "re alſo receiv- 
Yinformation, that, on Tueſday the 
if df November inſtant, a conſi- 


And we do hereby ſtrictly g 
and r 78 —— ſheri 


Þeace,. aud 


FE. and all officers "my 


number of armed men, aſ- 
Kiated in the Prager ati treaſonable 
wiſpiracies, entered the town of 
Revarſtown, in the coun 
ne, and cut and maimed ſeveral 
the peaceable inhabitants of the 
d town, who had refuſed to join 


all 5 — majeſty's, lovi 


to ale Nun 


in this kingdom, and 

ſub- 
tender their dee 
„and .. own ſafety, 


endeayours to pre- 


vent, and, where that cannot be 
done, to ditaaner and bring to juſ- 
tice thoſe concerned in the aforeſaid 
actices; and to prevent and di- 
ſperſe all treaſonable, ſeditious, or 
unlawful. aſſemblies; the . 
orders having been already iſſued 
to the ſeveral officers of ma- 
jeſty's forces in this kingdom, to be 
aiding and aſſiſting to the civil ma- 
giſtrates in the execution of dbelt 
— for that purpoſe. 
Given at the council chamber ĩ in 
Dublin, the 6th day of Ne. 
8 bes 1796. | 


iter aſſociations, and who had 
| to inroll themſelves in the 
eh undep * to be commiſ 
Jo. the pre- 
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Ka under, N of 4 Prdlamati 
Wing corn, and * — 
d then far: exce Ache num- 


by the Led Lieute- 


nant and Council of Ireland, des * 


c/aring certain Parts of the 
of Down in a State of * 
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* Whey 


an act of parliament © 
paſſed 


225 


powers. 
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paſſed in this kingdom, in the 36th 


year of his majeſty's reign, intitul- 

d, “ An Act more effectually to 

uppreſs Inſurrections, and to pre- 
vent the Diſturbance of the public 
Peace,“ it is enacted, that it ſhall be 
lawful for the juſtices ofthe peace, of 
any county, allembled at a ſpecial 
ſeſſion in manner by the ſaid act di- 
reed, not being fewer than ſeven, 
or the major part of them, one of 
whom to be of the quorum, if they 
judge fit, upon due conſideration 


of the ſtate of the county, to fig-. 


nify by membfial; by them figned, 
to the lord lieutenant, or other chief 
governor or governors of this king- 
dom, that they conſider their Cent). 
or any part thereof, to be in a ſtate 
of diſturbance, or in immediate dan- 
er of becoming ſo, and prayin 
that the lord lieutenant and counc 
may proclaim ſuch county, or part 
thereof, to be in a ſtate of diſturb- 
ance, GED it ſhall be lawful 
for the lord lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of this 
kingdom, by and with the advice 
of his majeſty's privy council, by 
proclamation, to declare ſuch coun- 
ty, or any part of Tuch county, to 


be in a ſtate of diſturbaricez or in 


immediate danger of becoming ſo, 
and alſo ſuch parts of any adjoitr- 
ing county or counties as ſuch chief 
re or governors ſhall think 
fit, in order to prevent the conti- 
nuance or extenſion of ſuch dif- 
turbance, ' * v.44 
And whereas twenty-four juſtices 
of the peace of the county of 
Down (ſeveral of them being of 
the quorum) being the major part 
of the juſticts of the peace duly 
aſſembled, purſuant to the ſaid act, 
at a ſpecial - ſeſſion of the peac 
Holden at Hillſborough, in the ſai 
county, on Friday the 11th day of 
November inſtant, have, By me- 
morial by them ſigned, ſignitied to 
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his excellency the lord leuten 
that certain parts of the ſaid coun: ib 
are in a ſtate of diſturbance, 21 
have thereby prayed that the lon 
lieutenant and council may pro b 
claim the 22 of Tullylif 
haderg, Donaghcloney, Moi de 
aralin, and Seapatrick, beine 
parts of the ſaid county of Don 
to be in a ſtate of diſturbance, 5 th 
which all juſtices of the peace, an tt 
other magiſtrates and peace office ve 
or faid county, are to take no 1 
Given at the council chamber in 
Dublin, the 16th day of Norem 
ber, 1796. | Fr 
W. Armagh Carleton of 
Clare, C. Velverton wh 
Weſtmeath . Ch. Fitzgerald pi 
Bellamont F. Beresford 1 
Altamont H. Cavendiſh , 
Portarlington Her. Langriſe _ 
Clonmell T. Pelham Fr 
Ely Arthur Wolfe cer 
Dillon James Fitzgeral | 
Mountjoy Robert Roſs anc 
Muſkerry Lodge Morres for 
Donoughmore S. Hamilton "i 
4h | God fave the King * 
\ 
. i Ni. 
LA | 
Treaty of Peace; concluded be of | 
the French Republic and the King 'h 
-* Sardinia, May 15, 1796. ſha 
5236) pp 1 gh) the 
The French republic and his mi fro 
jeſty the king of Sardinia, equal! gle 
animated by -the defire of makin tar 
a happy peace ſucceed: to the v1 tef 
which divides them, have appoint Gia 
ed, viz. the executive direftory, U ro 
the name of the French repud\-n of 
citizen Charles Delicroix, miniſt Ao 
of foreign atfairs, and his majeſt tre 
the king of Sardinia, M. M. thec M: 
'valiers de Revel and de Tonzo, de 1 
negotiate the clauſes and condition of 
proper for re-eſtabliſhing 200 con Co 


PUBLIC 
blidating good harmony between 


the two ſtates ; who, after having 
achanged their full and reſpective 
vers, have agreed to the follow - 
articles: s 
There ſhall be peace and good 
peighbourhood between the French 
** and the king of Sardinia. 
the 


hoſtilities ſhall 8 
ers, reckoning from 
f ſigning the preſent 


two 
the time of 


treaty, 

I. The king of Sardinia revokes 
dl adheſion, conſent, or acceſſion, 
public or ſecret, given by'him to 
the armed coalition againſt the 
French republic; and all the treaties 
of alliance, offenfive and defenſive, 
which he may have concluded a- 
pinſt the ſaĩd republic with any 

wer whatſoever, He ſhall not 


honey to any power armed againſt 
France, upon any pretence, or un- 
fer any authority whatſoever. 

III. The king of Sardinia fairly 
ind entirely renounces for ever, 
for himſelf and hĩs ſucceſſors, in fa- 
wur of the French republic, all 
the rights which he can pretend to 
hive to Savoy, and the counties of 
Nice, Tenda, and Breuil. 

IV. The limits between the ſtates 
of the king of Sardinia and the de- 

ents of the French republic 

be marked by a line through 
tie moſt advanced points of the 
tontier'of Piedmont, the ſummits, 
patraux (flat tops of hills), moun- 
ns, and other places hereafter 
tefcribed, as well as the interme- 

e ſummits and platenux, viz. 

the point where the frontiers 
of ci-devant Francigny, duchy of 
aoſte and Valais, unite to the ex- 
remity of the Glaciers, or Monts- 
© BREE 
it, The fummits or plateaux 
if the Alps at the riſing of the 
Col-mayor, | 


miſh any "contingent in men or 
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ad. Little Saint Bernard, and the 
hoſpital ſituated there. | 


zd. The ſummits or plateaux of 
Mont-Alban, of the Col-de-Cre- 
fance, and of Mont-Iſeran. 
4th. Turning a little towards the 
ſouth, the ſummits or plateaux of 
Cerat and of Gros-Caval. 
th. Great Mont-Cenis, and the 
hoſpital which ſtands to the ſouth- 
eaſt of the lake of that mountain. 
6th, Little Mont-Cenis. 
th. The ſummits or plateaux 
which ſeparate the valley of Bare . 
donach from the Val-des-Pres. 
8th. Mont-Genevre. WC 
- oth. The ſummits or plateanx 
which ſeparate the valley of Quires 
from that of Vaudois. | 
roth. Mont-de-Vaudois. 
11th. Mont-de-Viſo. 
12th. Mont-de-]'Argenterie, 
13th, The ſource of the Abayette 
and the Sture. 
14th. The mountains between 
the vallies of Sture and Geſſo, on 
one part; and thoſe of Saint E- 
tienne or Tinea, of St. Martin or 
Vezubia, of Tenda or of Roya, on 
the other. | 
t5th. Leroche-Barbon, on the 
confines of the ſtate of Genoa, 
If ſome communes, habitations, 
or portions of territories of the 
faid communes, actually in friend- 
ſhip with the French republic, fall 
without the line of frontiers above 
deſcribed, they ſhall continue to 
make part of the republic, not- 
withſtanding ahy inference that 
may be made to the contrary from 
this article. | 5 2 
V. The king of Sardinia engages 
not to permit emigrants or perſons 
tranſported from the French repub» 
he' to ſtop or reſide in his domi- 
nions. He may, however, retain 
in his ſervice the emigrants of the 
departments of Mont Blanc and 
of the Maritime Alps, ſo long as 
(L 2) they 


%% 
they give bo cauſe. of complaint 


by enterpriſes or manceuvres tend- 
ing to _ the internal ſafety of 
the republic. 
VI. The king of Sardinia re- 
nounces all demand of recovery, 
or perſonal claim which he might 

retend to exerciſe againſt the 

rench republic for cauſes anterior 
to the preſent treat. 


r 
VII. There ſhall be immediately re 


eoncluded between the two powers 
#* treaty of commerce on an equita- 
ble baſis, and ſuch as may ſecure to 
the French nation advantages, at 
leaſt equal to thoſe enjoyed in 
the dominions of the king of Sat- 
dinia by the moſt favoured na- 
enz... 0 th tee 
In the mean time, all communi- 
cations and commercial relations 
ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed. 

VIII. The king of Sardinia ob- 
liges himſelf to grant a full and 
entire amneſty to all his ſubjects 
who have been proſecuted for poli- 
tical opinions. Every ; 
may have been raiſed on this ſub- 
ject, as well as the judgments which 
have intervened, are aboliſhed. All 


their property, moveable and im- 
moveable, or the value thereof if 


it has been ſold, ſhall. be reſtored 
without delay. It ſhall be lawful 
for them to diſpoſe of it, to return 
and refide in the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia, or to retire there- 
from. | T9 of 
IX. The French republic and his 
majeſty the king of Sardinia en- 
gage to ſuperſede the ſequeſtration 
of all effects, revenues, or property, 
ſeized, confifcated, detained, or fold, 
belonging to the citizens or ſubjects 


of either power, relative to the ac- - 


- tual war, and to admit them re- 
2 to the legal exerciſe of 


actions or rights which may 
belong to them, , 


yr U BL IC: 


which 
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made, ſhall be reſtored in one 
month, reckoning from the ex. 
change of the ratifications of the 
preſent treuty, on paying the debtz 


which they, may have contrade 
during their captivity. 
The dick and the wounded (hall 
| —— 2 care of in the 
Chvehoſpitals They ſhall be 
ed — ro 
XI. Neither of the contracting 
powers ſnall grant a paſſage through 
its territory to the troops of any 
enemy of the other. 
XII. Zeſides the fortreſſes of 
Coni, Ceva; and Tortona, 3s well 
as the territory which the troops of 
the republic -occupy, or ought to 
occupy, they ſhall occupy the for - 
treſſes of Exiles, Afette, Suſa, 
Brunette, Chateau Dauphin, and 
Alexandriaz for which laſt place 
Valence ſhall be ſubſtituted, if the 


general in chief of the French re- 


public prefer it. 
XIII. The fortreſſes and territo- 
ries above deſcribed ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the king of Sardinia upon 
the concluſion of the treaty of com- 
merce between the republic and his 
majeſty,” of general peace, and the 
eſtabliſhment- of the line of fron- 
ners. - 493 ti 3. 4 "4 „ 
XIV. The country occupied by 
the ti of the —_— and 
which ſhould be - definitively re- 
ſtored, ſhall remain under the civil 
government of his Sardinian mn. 
jeſty, but hall be liable to levies of 
military contributions, and furniſh- 
ing proviſion or forage which have 
been — be | exaRted for the 
of, the French army. 
— . The fortiſications of Bru- 
nette and Suſa, as well as the in. 
trenchments formed above that 
town, ſhall be demoliſhed and de- 


ved; of bis dar- 
ſtroyed, at the expence du 
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koiav majeſty," at the direction of 

com ners appointed by the 

executive directory. ei mMAmnect 

The king af Sardiaia ſhall nut be 

e to eſtabliſn or repair any 
if 


cation on this part of [the 


troatier.— 1d 1156! gang 
XVI. The artillery of oceupied 
places, the demolition af which is 
zot ſtipulated by tha preſent treaty, 
ſhall be employes for the ſerviee 
of the republic, but ſhall by re- 
tored with the other fortreſſes at 
the ſame epogh to bis Sardinian 
myeſty. The ſtores and proviſions 
which. may be there, de con- 
ſumed, vithout recovery, for the 
ſervice of the republican army. 
XVII. The French troops ſhall 
lave free paſſage through the ſtates 
of the king of Sardinta, in entering 
a returning; from the interior of 


"RY oo foi u wh 
accepts.the mediationiof the French 


republic for definitively: terminat- | 


ing the differences which have lon 
De is majeſty an- 


XX. Conformable to the fixth 


article af the [ treaty, concluded at 
the Hague, on the 25th Floreal, zd 


* 
* 


preſent trea 


(65) 
reckoning from the ſigning of the 


adit at Paris, 
the 25th Floreal, gth year of 
the French republic, one and 


indiviſible, anſwering to the 


--5,,-16th of May, 1796. 
ef? Jil (Signed) = *Y? 4» 
10¹ „ CRARLES Drtackolx. 


Le Cugevailien De REVEL. 
La Carvailiezx Ds Toxzo, 


The executive directory decree 
and ſign the preſent treaty of peace 


wu 4 
king, of - Sardinia | 


; 


republic 1 of Genoa, and for 
deciding on their reſpective claims. 


year, the Batavian republic is in- 


«cluded in the preſent treaty, There 
ſhall be peace. and fri 
wen that republic and) the king 
of Sandiaia.:; ; very thing ſhall be 


lame ſbotiug as before the preced- 
ing war. 'E ,8001U irate » 71 F 
{by - his! miniſter to the 
french xepublic, - the proceedings 
taployed towards the laſt amba 
dor of France. bcc (yh | 
XXI. The preſent treaty ſhall be 
Rikied, and the ratifications ex- 


ranged, in Jeſs than one month, 


ip: de- | 
The French 


eſtabliſhed between thera on the 


XX. The. king. of Sardinia ſball 


3 diſavow, 


with the king of. Sardinia, ; nego- 
tiated in the name of 'the French 
_—_— by the miniſter of foreign 
irs, appointed by the executive 
directory, by a decree of the 22d 
Floreal, and charged with inſtruc- 
tions to that effect. 
At Paris, the-2$th Floreal, 4th 
year of the French republic 
dne and indiviſible. 
„ - «(bigned) 
+ LLETOURNEUR, 
RewsBeiLi,- -- 
Cannot, 
e P. Barna, --- 
IL. M.Reveitiens LEPAUX. 
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'' Treaty of Peace concluded between 


the" French Republic and the King 
of the Two Sicilies, Oc. 10, 
1796. 
blic and his 
majeſty the king of the Two Sici- 
lies, equally animated with the de- 
ſire to make the advantages of 
peace ſucceed to the. miſeries in- 
feparable from war, have- named, 
viz. the executive directory, in the 


name of the French republic, the 


the 


citizen ' Charles Delacroix, mini- 
ſter for foreign affairs; and-his.ma- 


jeſty the king of the Two Sicilies, 


rince of Belmonte Pignatelli, 
gentleman of the chamber, and his 
(L 3) envoy. 


(166) P UB L 10 


envoy extraordinary and miniſter 
lenipotentiary to his catholic ma- 
jeſty, to treat, in their name, the 
clauſes and conditions proper to 
re-eſtabliſh good underſtanding and 
friendſhip between the two powers; 
who, after having exchanged their 
reſpective full powers, have agreed 
on the following articles: _ 
I. There ſball be peace, friend- 
ſhip, and good underſtanding, be- 
tween the French republic and his 
majeſty the king of the Two Sici- 
lies: in conſequence, all hoſtilities 
ſhall definitively ceaſe, reckoning 
from the day of the exchange of 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. 
Meanwhile, and till that period, 
the conditions ſtipulated by the 


armiſtice concluded on the 19th 


Prairial of the 4th year (5th ofJune, 
1796) ſhall continue to have full 
wer and effect. 

II, Every anterior act, engage - 
ment, or convention, on the one 
part or the other of the two con- 
tracting partics, which is contra- 
ry to the preſent treaty, is re- 
voked, and ſhall be regarded as 
null, and of no effect; in conſe- 
quence, during the courſe of the 
preſent war, neither of the two 
powers ſhall furniſh to the enemies 
of the other, any ſuccours of troops, 
ſhips, arms, warlike ſtores, provi- 
ſions, or money, under any title or 
denomination whatſoever, *' 

III. His majeſty the king of the 
Two Sicilies ſhall obſerve the moſt 
ſtri& neutrality towards all the bel- 
got powers; in conſequence, 

pledges himſelf to prevent in- 
diſcriminately acceſs to his ports 
to all armed ſhips of war belong- 
ing to the ſaid powers, which ſhall 
exceed four, according to the re- 
pe acknowledged by the 
laid neutrality, All Gow or mer- 
chandiſe, known by the name of 


contraband, ſhall! be refuſed them. 


Er 


IV. All ſecurity and protea; 
ſhall be granted, — Do —— 
whatever, in the ports and roads 
of the Two Sicilies, to all French 
merchantmen, of whatſoever num. 
ber t may be, and to all the 
ſhips of war of the republic, not 
exceeding the number ſpecified in 
the above article. 

V. The French republic and the 
king of the Two Sicilies engage to 
take off the ſequeſtration from all 
effects, revenues, and goods, ſeized, 
confiſcated, and kept from the citi. 
zens or ſubjects of both powers, 
in conſequence of the preſent war, 
and to admit them reſpectively to 
the legal exerciſe of all civil rights 
that may belong to them. 

VI. All priſoners made on one 
ſide or the other, compriſing ma. 
riners and ſailors, ſhall be recipto. 
cally reſtored within a month, reck- 
oning from the exchange of the 
ratification of the preſent treaty, 

aying the debts which they may 

ave contracted during their cap- 
tivity ; the ſick and wounded ſhall 
continue to be taken care of in 
the reſpe&ive hoſpitals, and ſhall 
be reſtored upon their recovery. 

VII. To give a proof of his 
friendſhip for the French republic, 
and of his ſincere deſire to maintain 
the moſt perfect harmony between 
the two powers, his majeſty the 
king of the Two Sicilies conſents 
to ſet at liberty every French 
citizen who may have been ar- 
reſted and detained in his ſtates, on 
account of his political —_ 
reſpecting the French revolution; 
all goods and property, moveable 
or immoveable, which may have 
been ſequeſtrated on the fame ac 
count, ſhall be reſfared to them. 

VIII. From the fame motives 
which dictated the preceding are 
ticle, his majeſty the king of the 


Two Sicilies engages to cauſe all 


prope? 


* 
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ſearch to be made for diſ- 
wrering, by legal means, and for 
ing up to the rigour of the laws, 
Ie perſons who ſtole, in 1795, the 

belonging to the late mi- 
titer of the French republic. 


IX. The ambaſſadors or miniſters 


of the two contracting powers ſhall 
enjoy, in their reſpective ſtates, the 
fame prerogatives and precedence 
which they enjoyed before the 
war, excepting thoſe which were 
allowed them as family ambaſſa- 


lors. 

X. Every French citizen, and 
il perſons belonging to the houſe- 
hold of the ambaſſador or miniſter, 
or to that of the conſuls and other 
authoriſed and acknowledged agents 
ef the French republic, ſhall en- 
joy, in the ſtates of his majeſty the 
king of the Two Sicilies, the ſame 
freedom of religious worſhip as is 
enjoyed by the individuals of thoſe 
nations, not catholics, which are 
the moſt favoured in that reſpect. 

XI. There ſhall be negotiated 
and concluded, without delay, a 
treaty of commerce between the 
two powers, founded on the baſis 
of mutual utility, and ſuch as ſhall 
ure to the French nation advan- 
ages equal to all thoſe which are 
enjoyed in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies by the moſt favoured 
tations, Until the completion of 
this treaty, the commercial and 
conſular relations ſhall be recipro- 
Glly re-eſtabliſhed on the — 
footing as before the war. 

XII. In conformity with the 
lth article of the treaty concluded 
1 the Hague on the 25th Floreal, 
in the third year of the republic 
{16th of May, 1995, old ſtyle), 

ſame peace, friendſhip, and 
od underſtanding, that are ſtipu- 
lated in the preſent treaty between 
tie French republic and his ma- 


Ey the king of the Two Sicilies, 
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ſhall ſubſiſt between his majeſty 
and the Batavian republic. 

XIII. The preſent treaty ſhall 
be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed, within forty days from 
the date hereof. | 

Done at Paris 19th Vendemiaire, 

in the gth year of the French 
republic, one and indiviſible, 
correſponding with the roth 
October, 1796, (old ſtyle). 
(Signed) CunanLes DzLackoix, 
The Prince of BsLMoNTE 
PiGNATELLI. 


— 


Treaty of Alliance Offenſive and De- 
fenſive between the French Republic 
_—_— King of Spain, Aug. 19, 
17 


The executive directory of the 
French republic, and his catholic 
majeſty the king of Spain, animat- 
ed by the wiſh to ſtrengthen the 
bonds of amity and good under- 
ſtanding happily re-eſtabliſhed be- 
tween France and Spain by the 
treaty of peace concluded at Baſle 
on the gth Thermidor, in the 
third year of the republic, (July 
22, 1795) have reſolved to form 
an offenſive and defenſiye treaty of 
alliance for whatever concerns the 
advantages and common defence 
of the two nations; and they have 
charged with this important nego- 
tiation, and have given their full 
powers to, the under-mentioned 
perſons; 2 the executive di- 
rectory of the French republic, to 
citizen Dominique Catherine Pe- 
rignon, general of diviſiqn of the 
republic, and its ambaſſador to his 
catholic majeſty the king of Spain; 
and his catholic majeſty the King 
of Spain, to his excellency- Don 
Manuel de Godoi, prince of peace, 
duke of Alcudia, &c. &c. &c, who, 
after the reſpective communication 


(L 4) and 


(x68) 


— of their fult pers, 
have agreed on the following ar- 
ticles ' --- 214 395 O 
I. There ſhall exiſt for ever an 
offenſive and defenſive alliance 
between the French republic: and 
his catholic majeſty the king of 
Spain e „ee 


II. The two contracting powers 


ſhall be mutual guarantees, with- 
out any reſerve or exception, in 
the moſt * authentic and abſolute 
way, of all the ſtates, - territories, 
iſlands, and other placeswhich the 
poſſeſs, and ſhall reſpectively po 
ſeſs. And if one of tſie two powers 
ſhall be in the ſequel; under whats 
ever pretext 'it may he, menaced 
or attacked,” the other promiſes, 
engages, and binds Itfelf-to help it 
with its good offices; und to” fuc- 
cour it on its requiſttion, a ſhall 
— op 95-0 Nee Ae following ar- 
es. bs 1 ib »: t ichen 
: III. Within the ſpace of three 
months, reckoning from the mo- 
ment of the requiſition, the power 
called on ſhall hold in: readineſs, 
and place in the diſpoſal of the 
power calling, 1 5 ſhips 6f the line, 
three of which »ſfnall be three - 
deckers, or of 80 guns, twelve of 
from 70 to 94, fix 9 — of a 
proportionate force, and four ſloops 
or light veſſels, all equipped, arm- 
ed, and victualled for ſix months, 
and ſtored for a year. Theſe naval 
forces ſhall be aſſembled by the pow- 
er called on, in the particular port 
pointed out by the power calling, 
IV. In caſe the requiring power 
may have judged it proper, for the 
commencement of hoſtilities, to 
confine to the ane · half the ſuccour 
which was te have been given in 
execution of the preceding article, 
it may, at any epoch of the cam- 
aign, call for the other half of the 
aforeſaid ſuccour, which ſhall be 


furnjſked in the mode and within 


. 


)  PPUTBILIIAHCYT PUAIPIEI RIIgY 
tho ſpares fixed; "| his ſpace of 


time to be reckoned from the new 
Phe po alled on ſnall in 
the um way place at the diſpoſal 
of the requiring! power, within the 
3 — reckoning 
rom the moment of the requiſi- 
— eigliteew'thoufand (infantry, 
andi ſix thouſand! cavalry ; with a 
0 gan train of ' artillery; 
ready to be employed in Europe, 
and for the defence of the colonies 
which the contracting powers poſ. 
— — — Gulf of Mexico. 
VI. The requiring power ſhall 
be allowed 2 2 ＋ ſeveral 
commiſſi ones for the purpoſe of 
aſſuring itſelf whether, conforms. 
bly to the preceding articles, the 
wer called on has put itſelf in a 
to commence hoſtilities on 
the day fixed with the land and fea 
forces. i IF. r01g 511 44 12 
VII. Theſe ſuccours ſhall be en . 
tirely placed at the diſpoſal of the 
requiring power, which may leave 
them in the ports and on the ter - 
tory of the power called on, or em- 
ploy them in expeditions it may 
think fit to undertake, without be- 
ing obliged to giee an accbunt of 
the motives by which it may have 
been determined. 1 
VIII. The demand of the ſu 
cours ſtipulated in the preceding 
articles, made by one of the pov. 
ers, ſhall ſuffice to probe the need 
it has of them, and ſlrall bind the 
other power to diſpoſe of them, 
without its being neceſſary to enter 
into any diſcyfhon relative to tbe 
queſtion whether the war it pro- 
poſes be offenſive or defenſive; or 
without any explanation being #t- 
quired, which may tend to elude 
the moſt fpeedy and exact accom- 
pliſhment of what is ſtipulated. 


IX. The troops and ſkips de. 


r 
manded ſhail continue at t pol 
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of the requiring power during 


whole continuance: of the war, 
vithout its incurring in any caſe 
| FTbe power called 
40 ſhall maintain them in all places 
vhere its ally ſhall-cauſe them to 
8, as if it employed them directly 
for itſelf, It is amply a on, 
that, during the whole of the time 
phen the aforeſaid troops or _ 
tall be on the territory or in 
of the requiring power, it 
El furnith from its maggzines or 
nlenals whatever may be neceſſary 
to them, in the ſame way and at 
te fame price as it ſupplies its own 
troops and ſbips, Carl 
X. The power called on ſhall 
immediately replace the ps it 
krviſhes, Which may be 1 y/4 
cceidents of war or of the ſea. It 
fall alſo repair the loſſes the troops 
ſupplies may ſuffer. 
XI. If the aforeſaid ſuccours are 
ſaund to be, or ſhould” become 
nlufcient,, the two contracting 
poem ſhall put on foot the great · 
&> forces they poſſibly can, as well 
by ſea as by land, againſt the ene- 
ny of the power attacked, which 
tall employ the aforeſaid forces, 
ither by. combining them, or by 
muüng them to act ſeparately, and 
his conformably to a plan con ; 
III. The ſuecours ſtipulated 
tie preceding articles ſhall be fur- 
tidedin all the wars the contracting 
powers may have to maintain, even 
thoſe in which the. party called 
@ may nat be directly intereſted, 
— mey act merely as a ſimple 


N +; | py <li 
XII. In the caſe in which 
the motives of hoſtilities being pre- 
Judicial to-both parties, they ma 
war with one common aſ- 
ſent againſt one or ſeveral powers, 
de limitations eſtabliſhed in the 


Feceding articles ſhall ceaſe to 
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take place, and the two contracting 
ers ſhall be bound to bring 
into action againſt the common 
enemy the whole of their land and 
ſea forces, and to concert their 
plans ſo as to direct them towards 
the moſt convenient poigts, either 
ſeparately or by uniting them. 
They equally bind themſelves, in 
the caſes pointed out in the pre- 
ſent article, not to treat for peace 
unleſs with one common conſent, 
and in ſuch a way as that each 
ſhall obtaia the ſatisfaction which 
is its due. £17 06 eee 
XIV. In the caſe in which one 
of the powers ſhall act merely as 
an a— the power which 
alone 3 —— — 
treat o peace leparatcly, ut 10 as 
that no prejudice may reſult from 
thence to the auxiliary power, and 
that it may even turn as much as 
oſſible to its direct advantage. 
For this purpoſe advice ſhall be 
given, to the auxiliary power of the 


mode and —— — on for the 
opening and ſequel of the negotia- 
Nena 'tingtih. vir of $45 5 

XV. Without any delay there 
ſhall be concluded a treaty of com» 
merce on the moſt equitable haſis, 
and reciprocally advantageous to 
the two nations, which ſhall ſe- 
cure to each of them, with its ally, 


by a marked preference for the pro- 


ductions of its ſoil or manufactures, 
or at leaſt advantages equal to thoſe 
which the moſt favoured nations 
enjoy in their reſpective ſtates. 
The two powers engage to make 
inſtantly. a common cauſe to re- 
preſs: and annibilate the maxima 
adopted by any country whatever, 
which may be ſubverſive of their 
ſent principles, and which may 
ring into danger the ſafety of the 
neutral flag, and the reſpe& which 
is due to it, as well as to raiſe and 


re-eſtabliſh the colonial ſyſtem of 


Spain 
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Spain on the footing on which it 
has ſubſiſted, or ought to ſubſiſt, 
conformably to treaties. 
XVI. The character and juriſ- 
diction of the conſuls ſnall be at 
the ſame time recognized and re- 
lated by a particular convention. 
he conventions anterior to the 
preſent treaty ſhall be proviſionally 
cuted. ö | 
XVII. To avoid every diſpute 


| between the two powers, they ſhall - 


be bound to employ themſelves 
Immediately, and without delay, in 
the explanation and developement 
of the VIIth article of the treaty 
of-Baſle, concerning the frontiers, 
conformable .to the inſtructions, 
plans, and memoirs, which ſhall be 
communicated through the medium 
of the plenipotentiaries Who nego - 
tiate the preſent treaty. | 
XVIII. England being the only 
power againſt Which Spain has di- 
rect grievances, the preſent alli- 
ance ſhall not be executed unleſs 
againſt her during the preſent war; 
and Spain ſhall remain neuter with 
reſpect to the other powers armed 
againſt the republic. 
XIX. The ratifications of the 
preſent treaty ſhall be exchanged 
within a month from the date of 
its being ſigned. 
Done at St. Tldephonſo, 2nd 
Fructidor, (Aug. 19) the 4th year 
of the French — one and in- 
diviſible. 
(Signed) Pxxie No, and the 
PrINCE of Peace. 
The executive directory reſolves 
on and ſigns the preſent offenſive 
and defenſive treaty of alliance with 
his catholic majeſty the king of 
Spain, negotiated in the name of 
the French republic by citizen 
Dominique Catherine Perignon, 
general of divifion, founded on 
powers to that effect by a reſolu- 
tion of the executive directory, 
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dated 20 Meſſidor, (Sept. 6 
charged with its 9 = 
Done at the national palace of 
the 7 — the fourth 
ear of the Frenc 1 
. 
Conformable to the original. 
(Signed) Revetiiene L. 
PXVxX, preſident, 
By the executive directory. 
 » LAGARDE, ſecretary general, 
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Treaty between the King of Pruſfa 
and the French Republic, reſpe&ing 
the Neutrality of the North of Ger. 


many, Aug. 5, 1796. 


His majeſty the king of Pruſſa, 
and the French republic, having 
deemed it proper to modify, in a 
manner agreeable to exiſting cir- 
cumſtances, the ſtipulations relative 
to the neutrality of the northern 
part of Germany agreed upon by 
the treaty of Baſle, the th of 
April, 1795, and by the conven- 
tion of the 15th of May; they 
named, to concert on that ſubject, 
viz. his Pruſſian majeſty, Sieur 
Chretien Henri Count de Haug- 
wiltz, his miniſter of ſtate: for the 
war department: and the French 
republic, citizen Antoine Caillard, 
its miniſter plenipotentiary at Ber. 
lin; who, having mutually ex. 
changed their powers, have agreed 
on the following articles: ä 

The French republic will abſtain 
from extending the operations of 
the war, and from ſending troops, 
either by land or ſea, into the ſtates 
included in the following line af 
demarcation : 

This line to begin from the part 
of the duchy of Holſtein fituate 
on the north ſea, extending down 
the coaſt of that ſea, on the ſide of 
Germany, and including the tetri. 
tory in which the Elbe diſem- 

| 5 boguez 
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itſelf, together with the We- 
kal Ea well as the iſlands 
dusted in thoſe diſtricts, as far as 
Forcum, from thence. to the fron- 
ters of Holland, as far as Anholt, 
g Herenberg, and including 
the Pruſſian poſſeſhons near Se- 
renaer, as far as Bair on the Yſel ; 
# will then continue down that 
river tothe place where it mixes its 
waters with the Rhine; the line will 
then go up the latter river as far as 
Weſel, and farther on, to the place 
vhere the Roer throws itſelf into 
the Rhine; it will then extend 
along the left bank of tbe Roer to 
is ſource ; after which, 2 the 
city of Nedebach to the left, it 
vill take its direction towards the 
Eder, the courſe of which it will 
follow until that river meets the 
Fuld; and then it will go up that 
river as far as its ſource, | 
The French republic will con» 
ider as neutral ſtates all thoſe in 
the line, on condition that they 
obſerve on their fide a ſtrict neu- 
trality; the firſt point of which 
will be to furniſh, for the future, 
for the continuation of the war, 
no pecuniary contributions of any 
kind whatever; to order back im- 
mediately, if they have not alrea- 
dy done ſo, their reſpective con- 


üngents of troops, and that in the 


ſpace of two months from the 
lgning of the preſent treaty; and 
not to contract any new engage- 
ment, which may authorize them 
to furniſh troops to the pewers at 
war with France, The ſtates which 
do not act agreeably to theſe con- 
ditions ſhall be excluded from the 
denefit of the neutrality. 

As for that part of the county of 
La Marck, which, being on the 
left bank of the Roer, is not in- 
cluded in the above line, it will 
nevertheleſs enjoy the benefits of 
ſais treaty in the fulleſt extent; 
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but his Pruſſian majeſty conſents 
to allow the troops of the belli · 
gerent 
on condition that they do not there 
eftabliſh the theatre of the war, nor 
poſſeſs themſelves of entrenched 
poſitions, &c, &c, 

Given at Berlin, Auguſt 5th, 
1796, old ſtyle, and the 18th 
Thermidor, 4th year of the French 
republic. 

(Signed) CuxkTIEX Havawiitz, 


ANToINE CAILLARD, 


Anfeer of the Preſident of the United 
States of America, to the Reſolu- 
tion paſſed by the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, on the 24th of March 


1796 ; which had for its Object to 


procure a Copy of the Inſtructions 
granted to Mr. Fay relative te the 
Treaty with Great Britain. 


Gentlemen of the-houſe of 


4 repreſentatives, 


With the utmoſt attention I 
have conſidered your reſolution of 
the 24th inſtant, requeſting me to 
lay before your houſe a copy of 
the inſtructions to the miniſter of 
the United States who negotiated 
the treaty with the king of Great 
Britain, together with the corre- 
ſpondence and other documents 
relative to that treaty, excepting 
ſuch of the ſaid papers as any ex- 
iſting negotiation may render im- 
proper to be diſcloſed. 

In deliberating on this ſubject, 
it was impoſſible for me to loſe 
ſight of the principle which ſome 
have avowed in its diſcuſſion, or 
to avoid extending my views to 
the conſequences which mult flow 
from the admiſſion of that. prin» 
ciple. 

I truſt that no part of my con- 
duct has ever indicated a diſpo- 
ftion to with-hold any informa- 
tion 


wers to paſs through it, 


„ 
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tion which the conſtitution has en- 
joined upon the preſident as a duty 
to give, or which could be requir- 
ed of him by either houſe of con- 
grels as a right; and with truth I 
affirm, that it has been, as it will 
continue to be while I have the 
\ honour to preſide in the govern- 
ment, my conſtant endeavour to 
harmonize with the other branches 
thereof, ſo far as the truſt delegated 
to me by the pages of the United 
States, and my ſenſe of the obli- 
-. gation it impoſes, to * preſerve, 
protect, and defend the conſtitu- 
tion,“ will permit. | 
- The nature of foreign negotia- 
tions requires. caution ; and. their 
ſucceſſes muſt often depend on ſe- 
crecy ; and even when brought to 
a concluſion, a full diſcloſure of 
all the meaſures, demands, or even- 
tual conceſſions, which may have 
been propoſed or contemplated, 
would be extremely impolitic ; for 
this might have a pernicious influ- 
ence on future negotiations, or 
oduce immediate incouvenien- 
cies; perhaps danger and miſchief, 
jn relation to other powers. The 
neceſſity of ſuch caution and ſe- 
crecy was one cogent reaſon for 
veſting the power of making trea- 
tigs in the preſident, with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the ſenate ; 


the principle on which that body 


was formed confining it to a ſmall 
number of members. To admit, 
then, a right in the houſe of re- 
preſentatives to demand, and to 
FR as a matter of courſe, all the 
papers reſpecting a negotiation 
with a foreign power, would be to 
eſtabliſh a dangerous precedent. . 
It does not accur that the in- 
ſpection of the papers aſked for can 
be relative to any purpoſe under 
cognizance of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, except that of an, im- 
E peachment, which the reſolution 


. thenceforward became the law o 


the conſtitution, every houſe: ol te- 
quieſcech; and until the preſent 


this conſtruction was not the true 
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has not expreſſed. I t tha 
have no iſpoſition 9 
any information which the gut 
of my ſtation will permit, or th. 
public good ſhall require to be di 
cloſed ;.and, in fact, all the pape 
affecting the negotiation with Great 
Britain were laid before the ſenate 
when the treaty itſelf was commu 
nicated for their conſideration and 
advice. , 

"The courſe which the debate 
has taken on the reſolution of the 
houſe leads to ſome obſervations 
on the mode of making treatie 
under the conſtitution of the Uuit 
ed States. | 

Having been a member of the 
general. convention, and knowing 
the principles on which the con: 
ſtitution was formed, I have neve 
entertained but one opinion 06 
this ſubject; and from the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the governmen 
to this moment, my conduct has 
exemplified that opinion, that the 
power of making treaties is exclu 
ſively veſted in the preſident, by 
and with the advice of the ſenate, 
provided two-thirds of the ſenators 
preſent concur; and that every 
treaty, ſo made and promulgated, 
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the land. It is thus that the treaty- 
making power has been - under- 
ſtood £ foreign nations; and in 
all treaties made with them, we 
have declared, and they have be- 
lieved, that, when raißed by the 
preſident, with the advice and con- 
ſent of the. ſengte, they became 


obligatory,,.. Ty this conſtrudtien of 
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preſentatives has hexetofore, c- 


time, not à doubt or ſuſpicion has 
appeared, to my. knowledge, that 
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one. "Nay, they have more than 


acquieſced; for, until now, l, 
08d 
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l coßtroverting the obligation of 
loch treaties, - they have made all 


the requiſite proviſions for carry- 
ung them into effect. 

There is alſo reaſon to beheve, 

- this conſtruction agrees with 

the opinions entertained by the 

fate conventions when they were 

pong on the / conſtitution, 

y 


eſpecially by thoſe who objected to 
it Paule there was not required 
i comtnercial treaties the conſent 
of two-thirds of the whole ſenate, 
inſtead' of two-thirds of the ſena- 
tors preſent and becauſe, in trea- 
* _ territorial and cer- 
rights and claims, the 
— of three-fourths:of the 
whole number of the members of 
doth houſes reſpectively was: not 
Made neceſſary. 

It is a fact, declared by the ge 
feral convention, and univerſall 
mderſtood, that the conſtitution oe - 
the United States was the reſult of 
4 ſpirit of amity and * con- 
«fon, "And it is well known, 
tht, under this influence, the ſrall. 
er ſtates + admitted to att —þ 
1 in che ſenate 
es, and that this 
— of the government was in- 
pete with owers; for, on 
tie” equal participation bef chete 


n than theſe, and 
i phi lever of the mom ner 
neceſſary to aſcertain 
point" unter -<bnftderation, they 
dey de ſound i in the e journals of the | 
Rnd! Gonvefttibn; Which T have 
in The 6 office: of the de- 
[nent of Sith N journals 
appear, that a propofition 
Ms made, 66 that no treaty ſhowld 
de dinding on the United States 
wick was not ratified by a law,” 
as +4 © 7 ae I 
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and that the- propoſition "was "Th 
phcitly rejected. 

As, therefore, it is 


clear to my underſtanding, tliat the 
aſſent of the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives is not neceſſary to the validi- 
ty of a treaty; às the treaty with 
Great Britain exhibits in itſelf all 
the objects requiring legiſlative pre 
viſion, and on which theſe 
pers called for can — no |} 
and as it is eſſential to the due 4. 
miniſtration of the government, 
that the boundaries fixed by the 
conſtitution between the differ- 
ent departments | ſhould de pre- 
ſerved, —a juſt regard to the con- 
Kitution, ate to the duty of my 
office, under all the circumſtances 
of this caſe, forbid a compliance 
with your! requeſt, 

Gro. Wamrneron. 
United Brakes March 30. | 


„* ** 


5 an 725 7 by the r 0 Ree 
© preſentatrues of 2 United $ e on 
* the ii of April, 1 796. 


4 | Refolved, that it deing declared 
by the ſecond ſection of the ſecond 
article of the conſtitution, + that 
the preſident thall have power, by 
and with the advice of the ſenate, 
to make treaties, - provided two- 
thirds of the ſenators preſent con: 
cur;” the houſe of repreſentatives 
do not claim any agency in making 
treaties; but that when a treaty 
ſtipulates regulations on any of the 
ſubjecta ſubmitted by the conſti- 
tution to the power of congreſs, it 
muſt depend for its execution, as to 
ſuch ſtipulations, on a law or laws 
to be paſſed by Congreſs ; and it is 
the conſtitutional right and duty 
of the houſe of repreſentatives, in 
all ſuch caſes, to deliberate on the 
Expedieitcy or Inexpediency of car- 


rying 
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rying ſuch treaties into effect; and 
to determine and a& thereon, as 
in their judgment may be moſt 
conducive to the public good. 
Reſolved, that it is neceſſary to 
the propriety of any application 
from this houſe to the executive 
for information deſired by them, 
and which may relate to any con- 
ſtitutional functions of the houſe, 
that the purpoſe for which ſuch infor- 
mation may be wanted, or to which 
the ſame is intended to be applied, 
ſhould be ſtated in the application. 
Reſolved, that it is expedient to 


paſs the lays neceſſary for carry- 


ing into effect the treaty lately con · 
cluded with certain Tadians north» 
welt of the Ohio. 

Reſolved, that it is expedient to 
paſs the laws neceſſary for carrying 
into effect the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the dey and regency of 
Algiers. 

he houſe taking into conſidera- 
tion the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, between 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, communicated by the preſi - 
dent in his meſſage of the firlt day 
of March laſt, are of opinion, that 
it is in many reſpects highly inju · 
rious to the intereſts of the United 
States; yet, were they poſſeſſed of 
any information that could juſtify 
the great ſacrifices contained in the 
treaty, their ſincere defire to cheriſh 
harmony and amicable- intercourſe 
with all nations, and their earneſt 
wiſh to co-operate in haſtening a 
final adjuſtment of the differen- 
ces ſubſiſting between the United 
States and Great Britain, might 
have induced them to wave their 
objections to the treaty ; but when 
they contemplate the conduct of 
Great Britain, in perſevering, ſince 


* The treaty with 


Great Britain, however, was finally ratified by the houſe af 1% 
preſentatives, on the 30th of April, 1796, 
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the treaty was ſigned, in the lt 


preſſment of American ſeamen, and 
the ſeizure of American veſſels la. 
den with proviſions, contrary to 
the cleareſt right of neutral nations: 
whether this be viewed as the cons 
ſtruction meant to be given to any 
article in the treaty, or as contra. 
ry to, and an infraction of the true 
meaning and ſpirit thereof, the 
houſe cannot but conſider it as in- 
cumbent on them to forbear, under 
ſuch circumſtances, taking at pre- 
ſent any active meaſures on the 
ſubje& : therefore, 

Reſolved, that, under the cir- 
cumſtances aforeſaid, and with ſuch 
information as the houſe poſſeſſes, 
it is not expedient at this time to 
concur in paſſing the laws neceſſa- 
ry for carrying the. ſaid treaty into 
effect *. 


— — — * 


Addreſs of Grorge Waſhington, Pre- 
 fedent, to the Sinan of the United 
*" States, on his intended Reſignation, 


Friends and fellow citizens, 

The period for a -new- elec- 
tion of a citizen to adminiſter the 
executive government of the Unit- 
ed States, being not far diſtant, 
and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts muſt be employed 
in deſignating the perſon who 13 
to be clothed: with that important 
truſt, it appears to me proper, e- 
ſpecially as it may conduce to 4 
more diſtinct expreſſion of the 
public voice, that I ſhould now ap- 
priſe-you of the reſolution I have 
formed, to decline being tonfſi- 
dered among the number of thoſe 
out of whom a choice is to be 
made. 8 ; 9e | | 

I beg you, at the ſame time, to 


— do 
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, me the juſtice to be. aſſured, 
that this refolution has not been 
uten without a ſtrict regard to 
Il the conſiderations appertaining 
v the relation which binds a duti- 
ul citizen to his country ; and that, 
withdrawing, the tender of fer- 
rice, which ſilence, in my fitua- 
ton, might imply, I am influenced 
by no diminution of zeal for your 
future intereſt; no deficiency of 
rrateful reſpect for your paſt kind- 
neſs; but am ſupported by a full 
conviction that the ſtep is compa» 
üble with both. 1 % nog 

The acceptance of, and canti- 
nuance hitherto in the office to 
which your ſuffrages have twice 
called me, have been a uniform 
acrifice of inclination to the opt- 
nion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your de- 
fre, I conſtantly hoped that it 
would have been much tarlier'in 
my power, confiſtently with mo- 
tives which I was not at liberty ta 
diſregard, to return to that retire- 
ment from which I had been re- 
luctantly drawn. The ſtrength: of 
my inclination to do this, previous 
to the laſt election, had even led 
tothe preparation of an addreſs to 
ceclare it to you; but mature re: 
lection on the then perplexed and 
critical poſture of our affairs with 
foreign nations, and the unanimous 
alvice of perſons entitled to my 
confidence, impelled me to abandon 
the ideen. 0 

I rejoice that the ſtate of your 
toncerns, external as well as in- 
ternal, no longer renders the pur» 
lut ot inclination incompatible 
vith the ſentiment of duty or 
priety; and am perfuaded, what- 
frer partiality may be retained for 
my ſervices that, in the preſent 
circumſtances of our country, you 
vil not diſapprove my — 
on to retire, 
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The impreſfions with which I 
firſt undertook the arduous truſt 
were explained on the proper oc- 
caſion. In the diſcharge. of this 
truſt, Iwill only ſay that I have, 
with good intentions, contributed, 
rowards the organization and ad- 
miniſtration of the goverament, the 
beſt exertions of which a very fal- 
lible judgment was capable. Not 
unconſcious. in the outlet, of the 
inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 
ience in my own eyes, perhaps, 
— — has 
ſtrengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myſelf; and every day the 
increaſing; weight of years admo- 
niſhes me more and more that the 
ſhade. of retirement is as neceſſary 
to me as it will be welcome. Sa- 
tisfied, that if, any circumſtances 
have givenypeculiar. value to my 
ſervices, they were temporary; { 
have the conſolation to believe, 
that while) choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political ſcene, 

patriotiſm. does not forbid it. 
. Inlooking forward tothe moment 
which is-intended to terminate the 
career of my public life, my feelings 
do not permit me to ſuſpend the 
deep acknowledgment of that debt 
of-gratitude which I owe to my be- 
loved country, for the many ho- 
nours it has conferred' upon me: 
ſtill more for the ſtedfaſt confidence 
with which it has ſupported meg 
and- for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed, of manifeſting my 
ioviolable attachment, by ſervices 
faithful and perſevering, though in 
uſefulneſs unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have reſulted to our coun- 
try from theſe ſervices, let it always 
be remembered to your praiſe, and 
as an inſtructive example in our an- 
nals, that, under circumſtances in 
which the paſſions, agitated in eve- 
ry direction, were liable to miſlead, 
amidſt appearances ſometimes du- 
bious, 
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| bious, viciſſitudes of fortune often 
diſcouraging; in fituations in which, 
not unfrequently, want of ſucceſs 
has countenanced the ſpirit of cri. 
ticiſm ; the * — of your f 

port was the eſſential prop of 

efforts, and a tee of the 


hands, may be ſacredly maintained; 
that its adminiſtration in eve 
department may be ſtamped with 
wiſdom and virtue; that, in - fine, 


the happineſs of the of theſe 
ſtates, under the auſpices of liberty, 
may be made com by ſo care. 


ful a preſervation and ſo prudent 
a uſe of this bleſſing, as will ac- 
quire to them the glory of recom- 
mending it to the applauſe, the af. 
fection, and adoption of every na- 


tion which is yet a ſtranger to it. 
Here, perhaps, I ought to ſtop. 


But folicitude for your welfare, 
which cannot end but with my 
life, and the apprehenſion of dan- 
ger, natural to that ſolicitude, urge 
me, on an occaſion like the preſent, 
to offer to your ſolemn contempla- 
tion, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, ſome ſentiments, 
which are the reſult of much re- 
flection, of no inconſiderable ob- 
ſervation, and which appear to me 
all- important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. Theſe 
will be offered to you with the more 
freedom, as you can only fee in 
them the difintereſted warnings of 
a parting friend, who can poſſibl 
| have no perſonal motive to bias his 
'counſel, Nor can I forget, as an 
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encouragement to it, your indul. 


ion of my ſenti 
2 — not di * 
caſion | 


— as is the * of liber. 
ty with every ligament of your heart 
no — — of —— is — 
eeſſary to fortify or confirm the 
attachment. 
© The unity of government, which 
conſtitutes you one J * is allo 
now dear to you. is juſtly (4; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice 
of your real independence, the ſup. 
port of your tranquillity at home, 
your peace abroad; of your ſafety, 
of your proſperity, of that very 
liberty which you ſo highly prize. 
But, as it is eaſy to foreſce, that 
from different cauſes, and from dif- 
ferent quarters, much pains will be 
taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is the 
point in r political fortreſs 
againſt which the batteries of in- 
ternal and external enemies will be 
moſt conſtantly andactively (though 
covertly and infidioully) directed, 
— is of infinite —— 2 vou 
uld ly eſtimate the im- 
menſe Yom arr — national union 
to your collective and individual 
bappineſs; that you ſhould cheriſh 
a cordial, habitual, and immove- 
able attachment to it; accuſtoming 
yourſelves to think and ſpeak of it 
as of the palladium of your. politi- 
cal ſafety and proſperity ; watching 
for its preſervation with jealous 
anxiety ; diſcountenancing what- 
ever may ſuggeſt even a fuſpicion 


that it can in any event be aban- 


doned; and indignantly frowning 
upon the firſt dawning of every 


attempt to alienate any portion of 


our country from the reſt, or te 


'enfeeble the ſacred ties which no- 


link together its various parts. 


For this you have every induce 
meut 
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ent” of Gigi zu ſmtereſtc s rifine ſtfength, to which itſelf 75 
(Vizens, by Bifth or Ke, of A uneqqually adapted. The eaſt, in 4 
onion cdutr x, TH Gatry has like intercourſe with the weſt, al- 
right to concentrate your affee- ready finds, and, in the progreſſive 
done. THe name of Amerfean, imfirovernent of interior commu 
vfich belongs to ven in your ha- nießtion by land and water, will 
tonal capacity, muſt always exalt more and more find a valuable vent 
tte juſt pride of patriotiſm more for the commodities whietfit Brings : 
n any appellation derived from from abroad, or matiufactures at 


ich beal difcriminations. With ſlight 
uo lades of difference, you have the 
103 me religion, manners, habits, and 
ice WW political principles. You have, in 
up- common cauſe, fought and tri- 
ne, phed together; the indepen- 
ty, keace and liberty you poſſeſs, are 
ery tie work of joint councils and 
ze, yint efforts, of common dangers, 
hat vferings, and fſucceſſes. | 
but theſe  confiderations, how- 
me pov erfiſtly they addrefs them - 


pr more immediately to yo in- 
ret. Here every portion df our 


nd preſerving the udion of tlie 
lee bali bes 4737 


The north; in an umreſtralned 
Kfed by the equal laws of a com- 


ditions ot the latter, ęreat #ddi- 


« materials of manufacturing in- 
wſry.' The fouth, in tlie ſame 
nercdurſe, benefiting by the agen - 
d of the north, ſees its wriculture 
pw and its“ commerce? expand i 
ning partly into Ts own chan- 
ids ity particular navigation invi- 
0 Ped; and while it contributes, 
| " Offerent ways, to novriſh and 
" hereaſe the ge nerat maſs of the 
= Wal navigation, it wos for- 
fac 10 the protection of a m#* 
C& 1796, ö . iin 26,1 


1 


les to your ſeuſibility, are great- 
þ dntweſghed'bY* thoſe wich ap- 


pintry finds the moſt *command-" 
ug motives for "eafefully -guardnſ * 
While, then, evety part of our 


don goverment, finds, in the pro- 


tonal reſourges of tharitime and 
emmercial enterpriſe, and precis' 


deb te ſeamen” of the north, it 


home.” The weſt derives from the 
eaſt ſupplies requiſite to its growth 
and Comfort; and what<1s perhaps 
of ſtill greater conſequenee, t muſt 
of neceſſity owe” the ſecure enjoy 
ment of indiſpegſable outlets for 
its own productions to the weight, © 
inſtuence, aud che future maritime 
ſtrength of The-Atlantief ſide of the 
Union directed by an indiſſoluble 
comftjunity"6F Mtereft"as one na- 
tion. Any other tenure By which 
the Weſt c höhe this eſſential ad- 
vafltage, whether derived from ity 
' owfi ſeparate Nrength, or from an 
ap6Nate"and unfatural connection 


- wit any foreign power, mult be 


' intrinfizally precarious. 


county thus feels. an immediate 


| and particular intereſt in union, all 
wtercourfe "with the ſouth, pro- the parts combined cannot fail to 


find, in the united maſs of means 

and efforts, greater ſtrength, greater 

reſburce, proportionably greater ſe- 
curity from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their peace 


dy fatreign nations; and, what is of 


ineſtimable valve, they muſt derive- 
from union, an exenrption from 
' thoſe broils and wars between 
themſelves whith fo frequently 
aflit neighbouring countries, not 
tied together by the fame governs 
ment, which their own r:valſhips 
alone would be ſufhcient to pro- 
duce, but which oppoſite foreign 
allianees, attachments and intrigues, 
world ſtimuulate and imbitter, ines 
Ukewiſe, they will avoid the necet - 
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ſity of thoſe overgrown eſtabliſn- 
ments, which, under any form of 
government, are inauſpicious to li- 
berty, and which are to be regard- 
ed as particularly hoſtile to repub- 
lican liberty : in this ſenſe it is, that 
your union ought to be confi- 
dered as a main prop of your liber- 
ty, and that the love of the one 
ought to en ear to you the preſer- 
vation of the other. / 
Theſe conſiderations ſpeak a per- 
ſuaſive language to every reflecting 
and virtuous mind, and exhibir 
the continuance of the union as 
a primary object of patriotic deſire. 
Is there a doubt whether a com- 
mon government can embrace ſo 
large a ſphere? Let experience 
ſolve it. To liſten to mere ſpecu- 
lations in ſuch a caſe, were crimi- 
nal. We are authoriſed to hope 
that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency 
of governments for the reſpective 


ſubdiviſions, will afford a happy. 


iſſue to the experiment. *Tis well 
worth a fair and full experiment. 
With ſuch powerful and obvious 
motives to union, affecting all parts 
of our country, while experience 
ſhall not have demonſtrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be 
reaſon to diſtruſt rhe patriotiſm 
of thole who in any quarter may 
endeavour to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the cauſes 
which may diſturb our union, it 
occurs as matter of ſerious concern, 
that any ground ſhould have been 
furniſhed for characterizing parties 
by geographical difcriminations, 
northern and ſouthern, Atlantic 
and weſtern; whence deſigning men 
may endeavour to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local in- 
tereſts and views. One of the ex- 
pedients of party to acquire influ- 
ence within particular diſtricts, 1s, 


* 
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to miſrepreſent the opinions n; 
aims of other diſtricts. You can 
not ſhield yourſelves too much 
againſt the jealouſies and heart 
burnings which ſpring from theſ 
miſfepreſentations; they tend t 
render alien to each other tho 
who ought to be bound togethet 
by fraternal affection. The inba 
bitants of our weſtern country hart 
lately had a uſeful leſſon on thi 
head; they have ſeen, in the ne 

gotiation by the executive, and i 
the unanimous ratification by th 
ſenate, of the treaty with Spain 
and in the univerſal ſatisfaction af 
the event throughout the United 
States, a deciſive proof how un 
founded were the ſuſpicions pro 
pagated among them, -of a polic 
in the general government, and i 
the Atlantic ates, unfriendly te 
their intereſts in regard to the 
Miſſiſſippi: they have been wit- 
neſſes to the formation of tw 
treaties, that with Great Britai 
and that with Spain, which ſecur 
to them every thing they could de. 
fire, in reſpect to our foreign re 
lations, towards confirming theit 
proſperity, Will it not be the 
wiſdom to rely for the preſervation 
of theſe advantages on the union 
by which they were procured? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf 
to thoſe adviſers, if ſuch ther 
are, who would ſever them from 
their brethren, and connect them 
with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency 
of your union, a government for 
the whole is indiſpenſable. No 
alliances, however ſtrict, between 
the parties, can be an adequate ſub- 
ſtitute; they muſt inevitably ex- 
perience the infractions and intel. 
ruptions which all alliances 1 
times have experienced. Senfible 


of this momentous truth, you have 
improved 
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proved upon your firſt eſſay, by 
ke adoption of a conſtitution of 
ernment better calculated than 
Mr former for an intimate union, 


for the eficacious management 
your common concerns. This 


wrerament, the offspring of our 


1 choice, uninfluenced and un- 


d, adopted upon full juveſ- 


tion and mature deliberation, 


mpletely free in its principles, 


n the diſtribution of its powers 
witing ſecurity with energy, and 


wining within itſelf a proviſion 


br its own amendment, has juſt 


kim to your confidence and your 


mpliance with its laws, acquieſ- 
ice in its meaſures, are duties 
zoned by the fundamental max- 


of true liberty. The baſis of 


political ſyſtems is the right 
{the people to make and to alter 


ker conſtitutions of government; 
u the conſtitution, which at any 
Ine exiſts, until changed by an 


plicit and authentic act of the 
le people, is ſacredly obli- 
ory upon all. The very idea 


t the power and the right of the 
jople to eſtabliſh government, 
teluppoles the duty of every in- 


Widual to obey the eſtabliſhed 
ernment, 
All obſtruftions to the execution 


the laws, all combinations and 


cations, under whatever plau- 
lie character, with the real de- 
u to direct, controul, counter- 
K or awe the regular deliberation 
al action of the conſtituted autho- 
Mes, are deſtructive of this fun- 


ental principle, and of fatal 
Aency, They ſerve to orga- 
tion, to give it an artificial 
i extraordinary force, to put in 

Pace of the delegated will of 
de nation, the will of a party, 
Fa a {mall but artful and enter- 
Fg minority of the community; 
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and according to the alternate tri- 


umphs of different parties, to 


make the public adminiſtration the 
mirror of the ill- concerted and in- 
congruous projects of faction, ra- 
ther than the organ of conſiſtent 
and wholeſome plans, digeſted by 
common councils, and modified by 
mutual intereſts. 

However combinations or aſſo- 
ciations of the above deſcription 
may, now and then, anſwer popu- 
lar ends, they are likely, in the 
courſe of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which 
cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to ſub- 
vert the powers of the people, 
and to uſurp for themſelves the 
reins of government; deſtroying 
afterwards the very engines which 
have lifted them to unjuſt domi- 
nion. 

Towards the preſervation of your 
government, and the permanency 
of your preſent happy ſtate, it is 
requiſite, not only that you ſteadi- 
ly diſcountenance irregular oppo- 
ſitions to its acknowledged autho- 
rity, but alſo, that you reſiſt with 
care the ſpirit of innovation upon 
Its principles, however ſpecious the 
pretexts. One method of aſſault 
may be to effect, in the forms of 
the conſtitution, alterations which 
will impair the energy of the ſyſtem, 
and thus to undermine what can- 
not be directly overthrown, In all 
the changes, to which you may be 
invited, remember that time and 
habit are at leaſt as neceſſary to fix 
the true character of governments 
as of other human inſtitutions — 
that experience is the ſureſt ſtand- 
dard by which to teſt the real ten- 
dency of the exiſting conſtitution of 
a country ; that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypotheſis 
and opinion, expoſes to perpetual 
change, from the endleſs variety of 
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hypotheſis and opinion; and re- 
member, eſpecially, that for the 
efficient management of your com- 
mon intereſts, in a country ſo ex- 
tenſive as ours, a government of as 
much vigour as is conſiſtent with 
the hs ſecurity of liberty is 
indiſpenſable. Liberty itſelf will 
find in ſuch a government, with 
powers properly diſtributed and ad- 
juſted, its ſureſt guardian. It is, 
indeed, little elſe than a name, 
where the government is too feeble 
to withſtand the enterprizes of fac- 
tion, to confine each member of 
the ſociety within the limits pre- 
ſcribed by the laws, and to main- 
tain all-in the ſecure and tranquil 
enjoyment of the rights of perſons 
and property. 

I have already intimated to you 
the danger of parties. in the ſtate, 
with the particular reference to the 
founding of them on geographi- 
cal diſcriminations. Let me now 
take a more comprehenſive view, 
and warn you in the moſt ſolemn 
manner againſt the baneful ef- 
fects of the ſpirit of party gene- 
rally. | 

This ſpirit, unfortunately, is 
inſeparable from our nature, hav- 
ing its roots in the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſions of the human mind. It ex- 
iſts under different ſhapes in all 
governments, more or læſs ſtifled, 
controuled, or ſuppreſſed ; but in 
thoſe of the * form, it is 
ſeen in its greateſt rankneſs, and it 
is truly their worſt enemy. 

The alternate dominion of one 
faction over another, ſharpened by 
the ſpirit of revenge natural to 
party diſſenſion, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated 
the moſt horrid enormities, is itſelf 
a moſt horrid deſpotiſm. But this 
leads at length to a more formal 
and permanent defpotiſm. The 
diſorders and miſeries which reſult, 
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gradually incline the minds of n 
to ſeek ſecurity and repoſe In th 
abſolute power of an individual 
and, ſooner or later, the chief c 
ſome prevailing faction, more ah 
or more fortunate than his compe 
titors, turns this diſpoſition to t 
purpoſes of his own. elevation, 6 
the ruins of public liberty. 
Without ooking forward to 2 
extremity of this kind (which ng 
vertheleſs ought not to be entirg 
ly out of fight), the common an 
continued miſchiefs of the fyir 
of party are ſufficient to make 
the intereſt and duty of a wi 
people to diſcourage and reſtrai 
it. ä | 
It ſerves always to diſtract t! 
public councils and enfeeble t| 
public adminiſtration. It agitat 
the community with ill-founde 
jealouſies and falſe alarms; kindle 
the animoſity of one part again 
another, foments occaſionally r 
and inſurrection. It opens the do 
to foreign influence and corru 
tion, which find a facilitat 
acceſs to the government itle 
through the channels ef pa 
paſſions, Thus the policy an 
the will of one country are ut 
jetted to the policy and wille 
another. 
There is an opinion, that partie 
in free countries are uſeful check 
upon the adminiſtration of the ge 
vernment, and ſerve to keep ali 
the fpirit of liberty. This, withl 
certain limits, is probably true 
and in governments of a monarch 
cal caſt, patriotiſm may look wil 
indulgence, if not with avon 
upon the ſpirit of party, But! 
thoſe of the popular character, 
governments purely elective, 
a ſpirit not to be enconraged. Frot 
their natural tendencv. it is certa 
there will always be enough of thz 
ſpirit for every falutary Pry 
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hid there — conſtant danger of 
acefs, the effect ought to be, by 
force of public opinion, to mitigate 
nd aſſuage it. A fire not to be 
qenched——it demands a uniform 
wilance to prevent its burſting 
into a flame, leſt, inſtead of warm- 
ng, it ſhould conſume, 

[tis important, likewiſe, that the 
kabits of thinking in a free coun- 
ty ſhould infpire caution in thoſe 
atruſted with its adminiſtration, to 
confine themſelves within their 
rlþeftive conſtitutional ſpheres, 
noiding, in the exerciſe of the 
powers of one department, to en- 
goach upon another. The ſpirit 
of encroachment tends to conſoli- 
kite the powers of all the depart- 
nents into one, and thus to create, 
phatever the form of government, 
areal deſpotiſm. A juſt eſtimate 
of that love of power, and prone- 
tels to abuſe it, which predomi- 
mes in the human heart, is ſuffi- 
dent to ſatisfy us of the truth of 
this poſition. The neceſſity of re- 
tprocal checks in the exerciſe of 
political power, by dividing and 
Wſributing it into different depo- 
ſtories, and conſtituting each the 
mardian of the public weal againſt 
rations by the others, has been 
wnced by experiments ancient and 
modern; ſome of them in our 
Ountry, and under our own eyes. 
To preſerve them muſt be as ne- 
ary as to inſtitute them. It, in 
tte opinion of the people, the diſtri- 
dition or modification of the con- 
dtutional powers be in any parti- 
Ur wrong, let it be corrected by 
a amendment in the way which 

conſtitution deſignates. But let 
e be no change by uſurpation ; 
for though this, in one inſtance, 
ay be the inſtrument of good, it 
the guſtomary weapon by which 

* governments are deſtroyed. 

precedent muſt always greatly 
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over - balance in permanent evil any 
partial or tranſient benefit which 
the uſe can at any time yield. 

Of all the diſpoſitions and habits 
which lead to political proſperity, 
religion and morality are indiſpeu- 
{able ſupports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patrio- 
tiſm who ſhould labour to ſubvert 
theſe great pillars of human happi- 
neſs, theſe firmeſt props of the du- 
ties of men and citiz@rs. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to reſpect and to 
cheriſh them. A volume could not 
trace all their connection with pri- 
vate and public felicity. Let it 
— be aſked, where 1s the ſecu- 
rity for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the ſenſe of religious 
obligation deſert the oaths, which 
are the inſtruments of inveſtiga- 
tion in courts of juſtice * And let 
us with caution indulge the ſup. 
poſition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion, What- 
ever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar ſtructure, reaſon 
and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can 
prevail in excluſion of religions 
principle. 

It is ſubſtantially true, that vir- 
tue or morality is a neceſſary ſpring 
of popular government. The rule 
indeed extends with more ar leſs 
force to every ſpecies of free go- 
vernment. Who, that is a ſincere 
friend to it, can look with indiffe- 
rence upon attempts to ſhake the 
foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, inſtitutions 
for the general diffuſion of know- 
ledge. In proportion as the {truc- 
ture of government gives force to 
public opinion, it is eſſential that 
public opinion ſhould be enlight- 


ened, 
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As a very important ſource of 
ſtrength and ſecurity, cheriſh pub- 
lic credit, One method of pre- 
ſerving it is to uſe it as ſparingly as 
poſſible ; avoiding. occaſions of ex- 
pence by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering alſo that timely diſ- 
burſements to prepare for danger, 
frequently prevent much greater 
diſburſements to repel it; avoiding 
likewiſe the accumulation of debt, 
not only by ſ#unning occaſions of 


expence, but by vigorous exertions 


in time of peace to diſcharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occaſioned ; not unge- 
nerouſly - throwing upon poſterity 
the burthen which we ourſelves 
qQught to bear. The execution of 
theſe maxims belongs to your re- 
preſentatives, but it is neceſſary 
that public apinion ſhould co-ope- 
rate, To A to them the 
performance of their duty, it is 
eſſential that you ſhould practically 
bear in mind, that towards the pay- 
ment of debts there muſt be a re- 
venue; that to have revenue there 
muſt be taxes; that no taxes can 
be deviſed which are not more or 
leſs inconvenient and unpleaſant ; 
that the intrinſic embarraſſment in- 
ſeparable from the ſelection of the 
proper objects (which is always a 
choice of difficulties) ought to be 
a deciſive motive for a candid con- 
ſtryction of the conduct of the go- 
vernment in making it, and for a 
ur of acquieſcence in the mea- 

ures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any 
time dictate. 

* Obſerve good faith and juſtice 
towards all nations, cultivate peace 
and harmony with all; religion 
and morality enjoin this conduct: 
and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, 
at no very diſtant period, a great 
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nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel exam. 
ple of a people always guided by 
an exalted juſtice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt that in the courſe 
of time and things the fruits of 
ſuch a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might 
be Joſt by a ſteady adherence to it 
Can it be that providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity 
of a nation with its virtues } Tj 
experiment, at leaſt, is recommend. 
ed by every ſeiitiment which en- 
nobles human nature. Alas! is it 
rendered impoſſible by its vices? 
In the execution of ſuch a plan, 
nothing is more effential than that 
permanent inveterate antipathies 
againſt particular nations, aud pa. 
ſionate attachments for others, 
ſhould be excluded ; and that, in 
2 of them, juſt and amicable 
eelings towards all ſhould be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual ba. 
tred, or an habitual fondneſs, is in 
ſome degree a flave, It is a flave 
to its animoſity or to its affection, 
either of which is ſufficient to lead 
it aſtray from its duty and its in- 
tereſt. Antipathy in one nation 
againſt another diſpoſes each more 
readily to offer inſult and injury, 
to lay hold of flight cauſes of um. 
brage, and to be haughty and 
intractable, when accidental or 
trifling occaſions of diſpute occur, 
Hence frequent collifions, obſti- 
nate, envenomed, and bloody con- 
teſts. The nation, prompted by 
ill-will and reſentment, ſometimes 
impels to war the government, 


contrary to the beſt calculations of 


policy, The government ſome- 
times participates in the national 
propenſity, and adopts, through 
paſhon, what reaſon would reject; 
at other times it makes the animo- 


ſity of the nation ſubſervient to 
projects 
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jefts of hoſtility, inſtigated by 
ide, ambition, and other finiſter 
nd pernic ous motives. The peace 
often, ſometimes, perhaps, the li- 
herty of nations has been the 
yictim. 
$; likewiſe, a paſſionate attach- 
ment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sy m- 
tur for the favourite nation, fa- 
cilitating the illuſion of an imagi- 
wry common intereſt in caſes 
where no real common intereſt ex- 
is, and infuſing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the for- 
N mer into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter, 
rithout adequate inducement or 
juſtification, It leads alſo to con- 
ceflions to the favourite nation, of 
privileges denied to others, which 
b apt doubly to injure the nation 
making the conceſſions; by unne- 
ceſſarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained ; and by ex- 
citing jealouſy, ill will, and a dif- 
poſition to retaliate, in the parties 
tom whom equal priviteges are 
vith-held : and it gives to ambiti- 
ous, corrupted, or deluded citizens, 
(who devote themſelves to the fa- 
rourite nation) facili'y to betray 
or ſacrifice the intereſts of their 
own country, without odium, ſome- 
times even with popularity ; gild- 
ng with the appearances of a vir- 
ous ſenſe of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opi- 
nion, or a laudable zeal for public 
good, the baſe or faoliſh compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or 
nfatuation, 

As the avenues to foreign in- 
lence in innumerable ways, 
ſuch attachments are particularly 
alarming to the truly enlightened 
nd independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford 
0 tamper with domeſtic factions, 
w practiſe the arts of ſeduction, to 
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miſlead public opinion, to influ- 
ence or awe the public councils ? 
Such an attachment of a ſmall or 
weak, towards a great or powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the 
ſatellite of the latter. 

Againſt the inſidious wiles of 
foreign influence (I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens) the 
jealouſy of a free people ought to 
be conſlantly awake; fince hiſtory 
and experience prove, that foreign 
influence is one of the moſt bane- 
ful foes of a republican govern- 
ment. But that jealouſy, to be uſe- 
ful, muſt be impartia] ; elſe it be- 
comes the inſtrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, inſtead of 
a defence againſt it. Exceſſive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation, and 
exceſſive diſlike of another, cauſe 
thoſe whom they actuate to ſee 
danger only on one fide, and ſerve 
to veil and even ſecond the arts of 


influence on the other, Real pa-. 


triots, who may reſiſt the intrigues 
of the favburite, are liable to be- 
come ſuſpected and odious; while 
its tools and dupes uſurp the ap- 
plauſe and confidence of the peo- 
ple, to ſurrender their intereſts, 

The great rule of conduct for 
us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little 
political connection as poſſible. So 
far as we have already formed en- 
gagements, let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith. — Here let 
us ſtop. 

Europe has a ſet of primary in» 
tereſts, which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. Hence ſhe 
muſt be engaged in frequent con- 
troverſies, the cauſes of which are 
eſſentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it muſt be un- 
wiſe in us to implicate ourſelves 
by artificial ties in the ordinary 
viciffitudes of her politics, or the 
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ordinary combinations and colli- 
ſions of her friendſhips or enmi- 
ties. 

Our detached and diſtant fitua- 
tion invites and enables us to pur- 
ſue a different courſe, If we re- 
main one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far 
off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance ; 
when we may take ſuch an attitude 
as will cauſe the neutrality we may 
at any time reſolve upon to be 
ſcrupuloully reſpected; when bel- 
Iigerent nations, under the impoſ- 
ſibility of making acquiſitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giv- 
ing us provocation; when we may 
chooſe peace or war, as our in- 
tereſt, guided by juſtice, ſhall coun- 
ſel. 

Why forego the advantages of 
ſo peculiar a ſituation? Why quit 
our own to ſtand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving 
our deſtiny with that of any part 
of Europe, entangle our peace and 
proſperity in the toils of European 
ambition, pivalſhip, intereſt, hu- 
mour, or caprice ? 

»Tis our true policy to ſteer 
clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world ; 
fo far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it; for let me not be 
underſtood as capable of patroniſing 
infidelity to exiſting engagements. 
J hold the maxim no leſs applica- 
ble to public than to private af- 
fairs, that "honeſty is always the 
peſt policy. I repeat it, therefore, 

t thoſe engagements be obſerved 
« their genuine ſenſe. But, in my 
Ppinion, it is unneceſſary and would 
be unwiſe to extend them. Tak- 
ing care always to keep ourſelves, 
bh ſuitable eſtabliſhments, on a re- 
pectable defenſive poſture, we 


may fafely truſt to temporary al- 
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Harmony, liberal intercourſe 
with all nations, are recommended 
by policy, humanity, and intereſt. 
But even our commercial policy 
ſhould hold an equal and impartial 
hand ; neither ſecking nor granting 
excluſive favours or preferences ; 
conſulting the natural courſe of 
things; diffuſing and diverſifying 
by gentle means the ſtreams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing ; 
eſtabliſhing, with powers ſo diſ- 
poſed, in order to give trade a ſta- 
ble courſe, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the 
government to ſupport them, con- 
ventional rules of intercourſe, the 
beſt that preſent circumſtances and 
mutual opinion will permit; but 
temporary, and liable to be from 
time to time abandoned or varied, 
as experience and circumſtances 
ſhall diate; conſtantly keeping in 
view that it is folly in one nation 
to look for diſintereſted favours 
from another; that it muſt pay 
with a proportion of its indepen- 
dence for whatever it may accept 
under that character; that, by ſuch 
acceptance, it may place itſelf in 
the condition of having given e. 
quivalents for nominal favours, and 
yet of being reproached with in: 
8 for not giving more. 
There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real fa- 
yours from nation to nation. It 15 
an illufion which experience muſt 
cre ; which a juſt pride ought te 
diſcard. | 

In offering to you, my country. 
men, theſe counſels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope 
they will make the ſtrong and laſt- 
ing impreſſion I could wiſh ; tha, 
they will controul the uſual cur- 
rent of the paſſions, or prevent out 
* 5 8 6 nation 
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on from running the courſe 
ch has hitherto marked the de- 
any of nations. But if I may 
wen fatter myſelf that they may 
te productive of ſome partial be- 
gelt, ſome occaſional good; that 
they may now and theu recur to 
moderate the fury of party ſpirit, 
to warn againſt the miſchiefs of 
foreign intrigue, to guard againſt 
the impoſtures of pretended = 
triotiſm ; this hope will be a full 
rcompenſe for the ſolicitude for 
our welfare, by which they have 
— dictated. 

How far, in the diſcharge of my 
oficial duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been 
delineated, the public records and 
other evidences of my conduct 
muſt witneſs to you and to the 
world. To myſelf the aſſurance of 
my own conſcieuce is, that I have 
it leaſt believed myſelf to be guided 
dy them, 

In relation to the ſtill ſubſiſting 
var in Europe, my proclamation 
of the 22d of April, 1793, is the 
index to my plan, Sanctioned by 
your approving voice, ang by that 
of your repreſentatives in both 
houſes of Congreſs, the ſpirit of 
that meaſure has continually go- 
rerned me, uninfluenced by any 
attempts to deter or divert me 
jrom it. 

After deliberate examination, with 
the aid of the beſt lights I could 
obtain, I was well ſatisfied that our 
country, under all the circumſtan- 
ces of the caſe, had a right to take, 
and was bound in duty and in- 
tereſt to take a neutral poſition. 
Having taken it, I determined, as 
ar as ſhould depend upon_me, to 
maintain it with moderation, per- 
ſererance and firmneſs. 

The conſiderations which reſpect 
the right to hold this conduct, it is 
act neceſſary on this occaſion to 
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detail. I will only obſerve, that, 
accordiug to my underſtanding of 
the matter, that right, ſo far — 
being denied by any of the belli- 
gerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral 
conduct may be inferred, without 
any thing more, from the obliga- 
tion which juſtice and humanity 
impoſe on every nation, in cafes in 
which it is free to act, to maintain 
inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations, 

The inducements of ĩntereſt for 
obſerving that conduct will beſt be 
referred to your own reflections 
and experience, With me a pre- 
dominant motive has been to en- 
deavour to gain time to our coun- 
try to ſettle and mature its yet re- 
cent inſtitutions, and to progreſs, 
without interruption, to that de- 
gree of ſtrength and confiſtency 
which is neceſſary to give it, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, the command of 
its own tortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the inci- 
dents of my adminiſtration, I am 
unconſcious of intentional error, I 
am nevertheleſs too ſenſible of m 
defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many 
errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beſeech the almighty to 
avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I ſhall alſo carry 
with me the hope that my count 
will never ceaſe to view them with 
indulgence; and that, after forty- 
five years of my life dedicated to 
its ſervice with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities 
will be conſigned to oblivion, as 


myſelf muſt ſoon be to the man- 


ſions of reſt. 

Relying on its kindneſs in this as 
in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it, which, 
is ſo natural to a man who yiews in 
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it the native ſoil of himſelf and his 
* ue for ſeveral generations, 

anticipate with pleaſing expecta- 
tion that retreat, in which I promiſe 
myſelf to realize, without alloy, the 
ſweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midſt of my fellow citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws, 
under a free government, the ever 
favourite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, as I truſt, of 
our mutual cares, labours, and dan- 


gers. 


G. WASHINGTON. 
United States, 


Sept. 17, 1796. 
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Note preſented to the American Secre- 
tary of State, by Citizen Adet, 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the 
French Reublic, Oct. 17, 1796. 


The underſigned miniſter pleni- 
potentiary of the French republic, 
in conformity to the orders of his 
government, has the hongur of 
tranſmitting to the ſecretary of ſtate 
of the United States, a reſolution 
taken by the executive of the French 
republic on the 11th Meſſidor, 4th 
year, relative to the conduct which 
the ſhips of war of the republic are 
to hold toward neutral veſſels. 

« The flag of the republic will 
treat the flag of neutrals in the ſame 
manner as they ſhall ſuffer it to be 
treated by the Engliſh.” 

The ſentiments which the Ame- 
rican goverament have manifeſted 
to the underſigned miniſter pleni- 
potentiary, do not permit him to 
doubt, that they will ſee, in its 
true light, this meaſure as far as it 
may concern the United States, 
and that they will alſo feel that it 
is dictated by imperious circum- 
ſtances, and approved by juſtice. 

Great Britain, during the war 
ſhe has carried on againſt the re- 
public, has not ceaſed uſing every 
means in her power to add to that 
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ſcourge ſcourges ſtill more terri 
She has uſed . 2 
rality of the French nation to the 
detriment of that nation. Know 
ing how faithful France has always 
been in the obſervance of her trea- 
ties; knowing that it was a prin. 
ciple of the republic to reſpect the 
flags of all nations, the Britiſh go. 
vernment, from the beginning of 
the war, has cauſed neutral veſſels, 
and in particular American veſſels, 


to be detained, taken them into erd 
its ports, and dragged from them vas 
Frenchmen and French property, 5 
France, bound by a treaty with the 179 
United States, could find only a real no 
diſadvantage in the article, of that 7 
treaty which cauſed to be reſpect. Mr 
ed as American property Engliſh fr 
property found on board American fur 
veſſels. They had a right, under der 


this conſideration, to expect that 
America would take ſteps in fa- 
vour of her violated neutrality, 
One of the predeceſſors of the un- 
derſigned, in July 1793, applied on 
this ſubje& to the government of 
the United States; but he was not 
ſucceſsful, Nevertheleſs the na'i- 
onal convention, who, by their de- 
cree of the gth of May, 1793, had 
ordered the feizure of enemy's pro- 
perty on board neutral veſſels, de- 
claring, at the ſame time, that the 
meaſure ſhould ceaſe when the 
Engliſh ſhould reſpect neutral flags, 
had excepted, on the 23d of the 
ſame month, the Americans from 
the operation of this general order. 
But the convention was obliged 
ſoon to repeal the law which con- 
tained this exception ſo favourable 
to Americans; the manner in which 
the Engliſh conducted themſelves, 
the manifeſt intention they had. to 
ſtop the exportation of proviſions 
from America to France, rendered 
it unavoidable. | 

The national convention by w 
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Ui reſtored the equilibrium of 
gutrality which England had de- 
ed; had diſcharged their duty 
-4 manner juſtified by a thouſand 

examples, as well as by the 
xceity of the then exiſting mo- 
neat, They might, therefore, to 
call the orders they bad given to 
bire the enemy's property on 
ward American veſſels, have wait- 
« till the Britiſh government had 
{ſt definitively revoked the ſame 
der, a ſuſpenſion only of which 
u produced by the embargo laid 
Congreſs the 26th of March, 
1794- But as ſoon as they were 
nformed that, under orders of the 
prerament of the United States, 
Mr. Jay was directed to remon- 
inte againſt the vexatious mea- 
fares of the Engliſh, they gave or- 
le, by the law of the 13th Ni- 
ſe, zd year, to the ſhips of war 
of the republic to reſpe&t Ameri- 
an veſſels; and the committee of 
public ſafety, in their explanatory 
reſolve of the 14th of the ſame 
month, haſtened to fanction the 
kme principles. The national 
convention and the committee of 
public ſafety had every reaſon to 
believe that this open and liberal 
conduct would determine the Unit- 
ed States to uſe every effort to put 
i ſtop to the vexations impoſed 
won their commerce, to the in- 
jury of the French republic ; they 
vere deceived in this hope; and 
tough the treaty of friendſhip, 
tavigation, and commerce, between 
Great Britain and the United States 
tal been ſigned fix weeks before 
france adopted the meaſure I have 
juſt ſpoken of, the Engliſh did not 
wandon the plan they had formed, 
but continued to ſtop and carry 
to their ports all American veſſels 
bound to French ports, or return- 


5 7 them. 
tis conduct was the ſubject of 
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a note which the underſigned ad- 
dreſſed on the 7th Vendemiaire, 
gth year (29th September 1795, 
O. 8. * —— of fla. 
The remonſtrances which it con- 
tained were founded on the duties 
of neutrality, upon the principles 
which Mr. Jefferſon had laid down 
in his letter to Mr, Pinckney, 
dated the 13th September, 1794. 
Yet this note has remained with- 
out an anſwer, though recalled to 
the remembrance of the ſecretary 
of ſtate by a diſpatch of the gth 
Germinal, 4th year (29th March, 
1796, O. S.); and American veſ- 
ſels bound to French ports, or re- 
turning from them, have ſtill been 
ſeized by the Engliſh. Indeed 
more ; they have added a new vex- 
ation to thoſe they had already im- 
poſed upon Americans; they have 
impreſſed ſeamen from on board 
American veſſels, and have thus 
found the means of ſtrengthening 
their crews at the expence of the 
Americans, without the govera- 
ment of the United States having 
made known to the underſigned 
the ſteps they had taken to obtain 
ſatisfaction for this violation of 
neutrality, ſo hurtful to the in- 
tereſts of France, as the under. 
ſigned hath ſet forth in his di- 
ſpatches to the ſecretary of ſtate of 
the gth Germinal, 4th year (29th 
March, 1796, O. S.), 19th Germi- 
nal (Sth April, 1796), and iſt 
Floreal (2oth April, 1796), which 
have remained without an anſwer, 
The French government then 
finds itſelf, with reſpe& to America 
at the preſent time, in circumſtan. 
ces ſimilar to thoſe of the year 
1795; and if it ſees itſelf obliged 
to abandon, with reſpect to them, 


and neutral powers in general, 


the favourable line of conduct it 
purſued, and to adopt different 
meaſures, the blame ſhould f..1! 

upon 
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upon the Britiſh government: it 
is their conduct which the French 
1 has been obliged to 
ollow. 

The underfigned miniſter pleni- 
potentiary conceives it his duty to 
remark to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
that the neutral governments, or 
the allies of the republic, have no- 
thing to fear as to the treatment of 
their flag by the French, ſince if, 
keeping within-the bounds of their 
neutrality, they cauſe the rights of 
that neutrality to be reſpected by 
the Engliſh, the republic will re- 
ſpect them. But if, through weak- 
refs, partiality, or other motives, 
they ſhould ſuffer the Engliſh to 


ſport with that neutrality, and turn 


It to their advantage, could they 
then complain, when France, to 
reſtore the balance of neutrality to 
its equilibrium, ſhall act in the 
fame manner as the Engliſh ? No, 
certainly ; for the neutrality of a 
nation conſiſts in granting to bel- 
ligerent powers the ſame advan- 
tages ; and that neutrality no long- 
er exifts, when, in the courſe of 
the war, that nentral nation grants 
to one of the belligerent powers 
advantages not ſtipulated by trea- 
tes anterior to the war, or ſuffers 
that power to ſeize upon them. 
The neutral government cannot 
then complain if the other bellige- 
rent power will-enjoy Wy : 
which its enemy enjoys, or if it 

ſeizes upon them; otherwiſe that 
neutral government would deviate, 
with rd to it, from the line of 


neutrality, and would become its facto, warrant the inexecution of 


enemy. 
The underſigned miniſter pleni- 
potentiary thinks it uſeleſs further 
to develope theſe principles. He 
does not doubt that the ſecretary 
of ſtate feels all their force; and 
that the government of the United. 


/ Pulated, decrees as follows : 
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States will maintain from all vio 
lation a neutrality which France 
has always reſpected, and will | 
ways reſpect, when her enemic 
do not make it turn to her detr; 
ment. 

The underſigned miniſter pleni 
potentiary embraces this opporty 
nity of reiterating to the ſecretary 
of ſtate the aſſurance of his eſteem, 
and informs him, at the ſame time, 
that he will cauſe this note to be 

rinted, in order to make public- 
y known the motives which, at 
the preſent juncture, influence the 
French republic, 

Done at Philadelphia, 6th Bru- 
maire, 5th year of the French 
republic, one and indiviſible, 
(27th Oct. 1796, O. S.) 

(Signed) P. A. Aber. 


Extract from the Regifter of Reſcli. 
tions of the Executive Direftory of 
the 14th MyYidor, 4th Year of tie 
French Republic, one and indivi- 
Able. 


The executive directory, conſi- 
dering that, if it becomes the faith 
of the French nation to reſpect 
treaties or conventions which ſe⸗ 
cure to the flags of ſome neutral 
or friendly powers commercial ad- 
vantages, if they ſhould turn to the 
benefit of our enemies, either 
through the weakneſs of our allics 
or of neutrals, or through fear, 
through intereſted views, or through 
whatever motives, it would, %% 


the articles in which they were ſti- 


“% All neutral or allied powers 
ſhall, without delay, be notified, 
that the flag of the French repub- 
lic will treat neutral veſſels, either 


as to confiſcation, as to ſearches, 
or 
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capture, in the ſame manner as 
bey (hall ſuffer the Engliſh to treat 
m.“ 

be miniſter of foreign relations 
x charged with the execution of 
the preſent reſolution, which ſhall 
it be printed. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) CanNnorT, Prefident. 


— 
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Anfwer of the Executive Government 
of America to Citizen Adet's Note, 
inclofing the Decree of the Direc- 
try reſpeting Neutral Yefjels. 


Ste, 

I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your note, of 
the 25th ult. covering a decree 
of the executive directory of the 
French republic, concerning the 
commerce of neutral nations. 

This decree makes no diſtinc- 
ton between neutral powers who 
ran claim only the rights ſecured 
to them by the law of nations, and 
ethers between whom and the 
French republic treaties have im- 
poſed ſpecial obligations. Where 
no treaties exiſt, the republic, by 
ſizing and confiſcating the pro- 
perty of their enemies found on 
board neutral veſſels, would only 
exerciſe an acknowledged right un- 
der the law of nations. If, to- 
wards ſuch neutral nations, the 
french republic has forborne to 
execute this right, the forbearance 
tas been perfectly gratuitous. The 
United States, by virtue of their 
treaty of commerce with France, 
kind on different ground. 

Ia the year 1778, France volun- 
tarily entered into a commercial 
treity with us, on principles of 
perfect reciprocity, and expreſsly 
fipulating that free ſhips ſhould make 
free goods. That is, if France ſhould 

at war with any nation with 


whom the United States ſhould be 
at peace, the goods (except con- 
traband) and the perſons of her 
emenies (ſoldiers in actual ſervice 
excepted), found on board the veſ- 
ſels of the United States, were to 
be free from capture. That, on the 
other hand, if the United States 
ſhould engage in war with any 
nation, while France remained at 
peace, then the goods (except con- 
traband) and the perſons of our 
enemies (ſoldiers in actual ſervice 
excepted), found on board French 
vellels, were alſo to be free from 
capture. This is plainly expreſſed 
in the 23d article of that treaty, 
and demonſtrates that the recipro- 
city thereby ſtipulated was to ope- 
rate at different periods ; that is, at 
one time in favour of one of the 
contracting parties, and of the o- 
ther at another time. At the pre- 
ſent time, the United States being 
at peace, they poſſeſs by the treaty 
the right of carrying the goods of 
the enemies of France, without 
ſubjecting them to capture. But 
what do the ſpirit of the decree of 
the executive directory and the 
current of your obſervations re- 
8 the United States 
10uld now gratuitouſly renounce 
this right, And what reaſon. is 
aſſigned for denying to us the eu- 
joyment of this right? Your own 
words furniſh the anſwer: “ France, 
bound by treaty to the United 
States, could find only a veal diſad- 
vantage in the articles of that trea- 
ty, which cauſed to be reſpected, 
as American property, Engliſh pro- 
perty found on board Araerican 
veſſels.” This requiſition, and the 
reaſon aſſigned to ſupport it, alike 
excite ſurprize. The American go- 
vernment, fir, conſcious of the pu- 
rity of its intentions, of its impar- 
tial obſervance of the laws of neu- 
tlality, and of its inviolable regard 
to 
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to treaties, cannot for a moment 
admit that it has forfeited the right 
to claim a reciprocal obſervance 
of ſtipulations on the part of the 
French republic, whoſe friendſhip 
moreover it has every reaſon to 
cultivate with the moſt perfect ſin- 
cerity. This right, formerly in- 
fringed by a decree of the national 
convention, was recognized anew 
by the repeal of that decree, Why 
it ſhould be again queſtioned, we 
are at a loſs to determine. We are 
ignorant of any new reſtraints on 
our commerce by the Britiſh go- 
vernment; on the contrary, we 
poſſeſs recent official information, 
that no new orders have been iſſued. 
The captures made by the Bri- 
tiſh, of American veſſels having 
French property on board, are war- 
ranted by the law of nations. The 
force and operation of this law was 
contemplated by France and the 
United States, when they formed 
their treaty of commerce; and their 
ſpecial ſtipulation on this point was 
meant as an exception to an uni- 
verſal rule; neither our weakneſs 
nor our ſtrength have any choice, 
when the queſtion concerns the ob- 
ſervance of a knowa rule of the 
law of nations. 
You are pleaſed to remark, that 
the conduct of Great Britain, in 
capturing veſſels bound to and from 
French ports, had been the ſubject 
of a note, which, on the 29th of 
September, 1795, was addreſſed to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, but which 
remained without an anſwer. Very- 
ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned 
for the omiſſion. The ſubject, in 
all its aſpects, had been officially 
and publicly diſcuſſed; and the 
principles and ultimate meaſures of 
the United States, founded on their 
indiſputable rights, were as pub- 
licly fixed. But if the ſubje& had 
not, by the previous diſcuſſions, 


to render an account to any other 
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been already exhauſted, can it be 
a matter of ſurpriſe that the 
ſhould be a repugnance to anſwer 
a letter containing ſuch inſinuations 
as theſe ? 

« It muſt then be clear to every 
man, who will diſcard prejudices, 
love, hatred, and, in a word, all 
the paſſions which lead the judy. 
ment aſtray, that the French re. 
public has a right to complain, if 
the American government ſutfered 
the Engliſh to interrupt the com- 
mercial relations which exiſt be. 
tween her and the United States; 
if by @ perfidious condeſcenſion it per- 
mitted the Engliſh to violate a right 
which it ought, for its own haze 
and intereſt, to defend; if, under 
the cloak of neutrality, it preſent- 
ed to England a poniard to cut the 
throat of its faithful ally; if, in 
tine, partaking in the tyrannical and 
homicidal rage of Great Britain, it 
concurred to plunge the people of 
France into the horrors of famine !" 
For the ſake of preſerving harmo- 
ny, ſilence was preferred to a com- 
ment upon theſe inſinuations. 

You are alſo pleaſed to refer to 
your letters of March and April 
laſt, relative to impreſſes of Ameri- 
can ſeamen by Britiſh ſhips, and 
complain that the government of 
the United States had not made 
known to you the ſteps they had 
taken to obtain ſatisfaction. This, 
ſir, was a matter which concerned 
only that government. As an in. 
dependent nation, we are not bound 


of the meaſures we deemed proper 
for the protection of our own di- 
tizens, fo long as there was not the 
lighteſt ground to ſuſpect that the 
government ever acquieſced in any 
aggreſſion. 

ut permit me to recur to the 
ſubje& of the decree of the execu- 
tive directory. As 
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ks before obſerved, we are of- 
ally informed that the Britith 
rerament have iſſued no new or- 
& for capturing the veſſels of the 
aited States. We are alſo of- 
kcally informed, that, on the ap- 
wrance of the notification of that 
cre, the miniſter of the United 
&ztes at Paris applied for informa- 
wn, * Whether orders were iſſued 
be the ſeizure of neutral veſſels, 
ud was informed, that no ſuch 
ner was iſſued, and further, that 
2 ſuch order would be iſſued, in 
ak the Britiſh did not ſeize our 
wlels.” This communication from 
te miniſter of the United States 
x Paris, to their miniſter at Lon- 
en, was dated the 28th of Au- 
giſt; but the decree of the direc- 
try bears date the 14th Methdor, 
ulwering to the 2d of July. Theſe 
trcumſtances, together with ſome 
dſervations in your note, leave 
tte American government in a ſtate 
uncertainty of the real inten- 
tons of the government in France. 
Allow me then to aſk, whether, in 
tte actual ſtate of things, our com- 
terce is conſidered as liable to 
fer any new reſtrictions on the 
at of the French republic? Whe- 
er the reſtraints now exerciſed by 
de Britiſh government are conſi- 
fred as of a nature to juſtify a 
tial of thoſe rights which are 
pledged to us by our treaty with 
four nation? Whether orders have 
ken actually given to the ſhips of 
nr of the French republic to cap- 
ure the veſſels of the United 
Mes? And what, if they exiſt, 
4 4% preciſe terms of thoſe or- 
ers 


The queſtions, fir, you will ſee, 
a highly intereſting to the United 
— It is with extreme concern 
the government finds itſelf re- 
ed to the neceſſity of aſking an 
planation of this nature; and if 
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it ſhall be informed that a new line 
of conduct is to be adopted towards 
this country, on the ground of the 
decree referred to, its ſurpriſe will 
equal its regret, that principles 
thould now be queſtioned, which, 
after repeated diſcuſſions both here 
and in France, have been demon- 
ſtrated to be founded, as we con- 
ceive, in the obligations of im- 


partial neutrality, of ſtipulations by 


treaty, and of the law of nations. 
I hope, fir, you will find it con- 
venient, by an early anſwer, to 
remove the ſuſpence in which the 
government of the United States is 
now held on the queſtion. above 
ſtated. 

I ſhall cloſe this letter by one re- 
mark on the ſingularity of your 
cauſing the publication of your 
note. As it concerned the United 
States, it was properly addreſſed to 
its government, to which alone 
pertained the right of communi- 
cating it in ſuch time and manner as 
it ſhould think fit to the citizens of 
the United States. 

I am, fir, with great reſpect, 

Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Tivotruy PICKERING. 
United States, Philadelphia, Nov. 3. 
To M. Adet, miniſter plenipotentiary 
of. the French republic. 


A' Proclamation by George Waſhins- 
ton, Preſident of the United States 
of America. 


Whereas an explanatory article, 


to be added to the treaty of amity, 


commerce, and navigation, between 
the United States and his Britannic 
majeſty, was concluded and ſigned 
at Philadelphia, on the 4th day of 
May laſt, by Timothy Pickering, 
eſq. ſecretary of ſtate, on the part 
of the United States, and by Phi- 
neas Bond, eſq. the commiſſioner of 

9 lis 
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his Britannic majeſty, which ex- 
planatory article is in the words 
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following : 


ExLANATORHY ARTICLE. 


Whereas by the third article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, conciuded at Lon- 
don on the nineteenth day of No- 
vember, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety-four, between his 
Britannic majeſty and the United 
States of America, it was agreed 
that it ſhould at all times be free 
to his majeſty's ſubjects, and to the 
Citizens of the United States, and 
alfo to the Indians dwelling on ei- 
ther ſide of the boundary line aſ- 
ſigned by the treaty of peace to the 
United States, freely to paſs and 
repaſs, by land or inland naviga- 
tion, into the reſpective territories 
and countries of the two. contract- 
ing parties on the continent of A- 
merica (the country within the 
limits of the Hudſon Bay company 
only excepted), and to navigate all 
the lakes, rivers, and waters there- 
of, and freely to carry on trade 
and commerce with each other, 
ſubject to the proviſions and limi- 
tations contained in the ſaid arti- 
cle: And whereas, by the eighth 
article of the treaty of peace and 
friendſhip concluded at Grenville, 
on the third day of Auguſt, one 
thou'and ſeven hundred and nine- 
ty-five, between the United States, 
and the nations or tribes of Indians 
called the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanoes, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Putawatimies, Miamis, Eel River, 
Weeas, Kickapoos, Piankaſhaws, 
and Kaſkaſkias, it was ſtipulated 
that no perſon ſhould be permitted 
to reſide at any of the towns or 
hunting camps of the ſaid Indian 
tribes as a trader, who is not fur- 
niſhed with a licence for that pur- 
pole, under the authority of the 


# 


United States; which latter ſtipu 
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to the United States); and the pre 
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lation has excited doubts whethe 
in-its operation it may not inter 
fere with the due execution of thy 
ſaid third article of the treaty o 
amity, commerce, and navigation 
and it being the ſincere defie 6 
his Britannic majeſty, and of thy 
United States, that this point ſhould 
be ſo explained as to remove 2 
doubts, and promote mutual ſatis 
faction and friendſhip : and for thi 
purpoſe his Britannic majeſty hay 
ing named for his commiſſioner 
Phineas Bond, eſq. his majefty' 
conſul general for the middle and 
ſouthern ſtates of America (and 
now his majeſty's charge d'affaire 


ſident of the United States having 
named for their commiſſioner Ti- 
mothy Pickering, eſq. ſecretary of 
ſtate of the United States, to whom, 
agreeable to the laws of the United 
States, he has entruſted this nego- 
tiation: they, the ſaid commithon- 
ers, having communicated to each 
other their full powers, have, in 
virtue of the ſame, and conforma- 


bly to the ſpirit of the laſt article t 
-of the ſaid treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, entered into f 
this explanatory article, and do by 

theſe preſents explicitly agree and Tin 
declare, That no ſtipulations in 

any treaty ſubſequently concluded Ar 
bv. either of the contracting parties try 
with any other ſtate or nation, oe. 
with any Indian tribe, can be un. if il 
derſtood to derogate in any man- pert 
ner from the rights of free luter- 1 
courſe and commerce ſecured by tie nd 
aforeſaid third article of the treaty ave 
of amity, commerce, and naviga- bf | 
tion, to the ſubjects of his majeſty, Chan 
and to the citizens of the Unites tad 
States, and to the Indians dweliing tle 
on either ſide of the boundary Ine kith 
aforeſaid; but that all the faid per- ter. 


fons mall remain at fall bert“ 
_ freely 
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wy to paſs and repaſs, by land 
alnd navigation, into the re- 


be contracting parties, on eithet 
of the ſaid boundary line, and 
iy to carry on trade and com- 
re with etch other, 2 
de ſtipulations of the ſaid thi 
e of the treaty of amity, com- 
wee, and navigation. | 

This explanatory article, when 
ſame ſhall have been ratified 
his majeſty, and by the preſident 
the United States,, by and with 
advice und conſent of their 
me, and the reſpective fatifica- 
ks mutually exchanged, ſhall be 
Hed to and make a patt of the 
x treaty of amity, commerce, 
| navigation, and ſhall be per- 
mently binding upon his majeſty 
the United States. LAs 
I witneſs whereof we; the ſaid 
conmiſfionets of his majeſty 
the king of Great Britain and 
the United States of America, 
have ſigned this explanatory 
article, and thereto affixed out 
ſeals, Done at Philadelphia, 
this fourth day of May, in 
the year of our lord one thou- 
land ſeven hundred and nine- 
ty-ſix, , | 

P. Bow, (L. S.) 
Tworny PrexERING; (L. S.) 


And whereas the faid explana- 
ry article has by me, by and with 
advice and confent of tlie ſenate 
Uthe Unitgd States on the one 
pt, and by his Błitannie majeſty 
i the other, been duly approved 
ad ratified, and the ratifications 
wwe ſince, to wit, on the ſixth day 
1 Oftober laſt, been duly ex- 
Wnged: now, therefore, to the 
ad that the ſaid explanatory. arti- 
may be executed and obferved 
ith punctuality and the moſt ſin- 


E to good faith on the 


dre territories' and countries join and 
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part of the United States, I hereby 
make known the premiſes; and en- 
uire all perſons bear- 
ing office, civil or military, within 
the United States, and al others, 
citizens or: Inhabitants thereof, or 
being within the fame, to execute 
and obſerve the ſaid explanatory 
article accordingly. 

In teſtimony whereof I have 
cauſed the ſeal of the United 
States to be affixed to thefe 
preſents, and ſigned the fame 
with my hand. 

Given at the city of Philadel - 
phia, the fourth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our 
Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and rfinety-fix, and of 
the independence of the Unit- 
ed States bf America the twen- 
ty-firſt, Ps 

(L. S.) Gro Wasntncraon. 

By the preſident, 

TimoTny PicKERING, 
Secretary of State. 


___ 
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Speeck of George Waſhington, Prefi« 
dent of the United States of Ames 
rica, to both Houſes of Congreſs, 
December, 7, 1796. 


Fellow citizeris of the ſerrate, 
and of the houſe of repreſen 
. tatives, 2 
In recurring to the internal ſitu- 
ation of our country ſince I had 
laſt the pleaſure to addrefs you, 
I find ample reaſon for a renew- 
ed expreſhon of that gratitude to 
the Ruler of the Univerfe, which 
a continued feries of proſperity 
has ſo often and fo jaſtly ealled 
forth. | 
The acts of the laſt ſeſſion, which 
required ſpecial arrangements, have 
been, as far as circumſtanees would 
admit, carried into operation, 
Meaſures calculated to enſure 2 
N) con- 
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continuance of the friendſhip of 
the Indians, and to preſerve peace 


along the extent of our interior 
frontier, have been digeſted and 


adopted. In the framing of theſe, 
care has been taken to guard, on 
the one hand, our advanced ſettle- 
ments from the predatory incur- 
fons of thoſe unruly individuals 
who cannot be reſtrained by their 
' tribes; and on the other hand, to 
protect the rights ſecured to the In- 
dians by treaty; to draw them 
nearer to the civilized ſtate, and in- 
ſpire them with corre& concep- 
tions of the power, as well as juſtice 
of the government. 

The meeting of the deputies 
from the Creek nation at Oolerain 
in the ſtate of Georgia, which had 
for a principal object the purchaſe 
of a parcel of their land by that 
ſtate, broke up without its being 
accompliſhed; the nation. having, 

reviouſly to their departure, in- 

ructed them againſt making any 
ſale: the occaſion, however, has 
been improved, to confirm, 24 a 
new treaty with the Creeks, their 
B engagements with the 

nited States, and to obtain their 
conſent to the eſtabliſument of 
trading houſes and military poſts 
within their boundary, by means of 
which their friendſhip and the ge- 
neral peace may be more elkectually 
ſecured. 

The period during the late ſeſ- 
ſion, at which the appropriation 
was paſſed for carrying into effect 
the treaty of amity, commerce, aud 
navigation between the United 
States and his Britannic majeſty, 
yeceſfarily procraſtinated the recep- 
tion of the poſts ſtipulated to be 
delivered, beyond the date aſſigned 
for that event. As ſoon, however, 
as the governor-general of Canada 
could be addrefied with propricty 
on the ſubject, arrangements were 


| the part of the United States and 
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cordially and promptly conc 
for their evacuation; and the U 
ed States took poſſeſſion of the 
ion) of them, comprehend 
Oſwego, Niagara, Detroit, Mic 
limakinac and Fort Miami, wh 
uch . repairs and additions 
been ordered to be made as appe 
ed indiſpenſable. 
The commiſſioners appointed 


Great Britain, to determine whi 
is the river St. Croix mentioned 
the treaty of peace of 1783, agre 
in the choice of Egbert Benſo 
eſq, of New York for the th 
commiſſioner. The whole met 
St. Andrew's, Paſſaminquodday } 
in the paging of October, a 
directed ſurveys to be made oft 
rivers in diſpute; but deeming 
impracticable to have theſe fury 
completed before the next ye 
they adjourned to meet at Boito 
in 2 1797, for the final dec 
fion of the queſtion, 

Other commiſſioners appoints 
on the part of the United Stat 
agreeably to the 7th article of t 
treaty with Great Britain, relati 
to captures and condemnation « 
veſſels and other property, met t 
commiſſioners of his Britannic m 
jeſty in London, in Auguſt lal 
when John Trumbull, eſq. v 
choſen. by lot for the fifth co 
miſſioner. In October followin 
the board were to proceed to bull 
nels. As yet there has been u. 
communication of commiſfione 
on the part of Great Britain 0 
unite with thoſe who have ber 
appointed. on the part of the Und 
ed States, for carrying into ef: 
the bxth article of the treat. 

The treaty with Spain require 
that the commillioners for runnin 
the boundary line, between the if! 
ritory of the United States and if 
catholic majeſty's provinces of Hil 


2 


Font tc 
od Weſt Florida, ſhould meet at 
& Natches, before the expiration 
in months after the exchange 
x the ratifications, which was ef- 
bad at Aranjuez, on the 25th of 
Ipri; and the troops of his catholic 
wel, occupying any poſts with- 
b the limits of the United States, 
were within the ſame period to be 


ed whirawn, The commiſhoner of 
nd te United States, therefore, com- 
ph tenced his journey from the 
ed Katches in September, and troops 
er ordered to occupy the poſts 
nle bm which the Spaniſh garriſons 


fould be withdrawn. Informa- 
ſoa has been recently received of 
ſe ppointment of a commiſſioner 
u the part of his catholic majeſty 
&r running the boundary line, but 
wne of any appointment for the 
Wuſtment of the claims of our 
fzens,, whoſe veſſels were cap- 
red by the armed veſſels of 


h purſuance of the act of con- 
peſs, paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, fot 
ſe protection and relief of Ameri- 
kn ſeamen, agents were appoint- 
wh one to refide in Great Britain, 
ad the other in the Weſt Indies. 
ſie effects of the agency in the 
Melt Indies are not yet fully aſcer- 
lned ; but thoſe which have been 
municated afford grounds to 
eleve the meaſure will be bene- 
Ka, The agent deſtined to reſide 
* Great Britain declining to ac- 
# the appointment, the buſineſs 
6 conſequently devolved on the 
ſiſter of the United States in 
don; and will command his 
aton, until a new agent ſhall 
appointed. | 

After many delays and diſap- 
Putments, ariſing, out of the Eu- 
an war, the final arrangements 
 tulilling the engagements made 
Þ the dey and regency of Algiers 
Vi, in all preſent” appearance, be 
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crowned, with ſuccefs; at; woder 
great, though inevitable diſadvan- 
tages, in the pecuniary tranſactions, 
occaſioned by that war; which will 
render a further proviſion neceſſary. 
The actual liberation of all our 
Citizens who were priſone:s in Al- 
giers, while it gratifies every feel- 
ing heart, is itſelf an earneſt of a 
ſatis factory termination of the whole 
1 SES f 

eaſures are in operation for ef- 
fecting treaties with the regencies 
of Tunis and Tripoli. 

To an active external commerce 
the protection of a naval force is 
indiſpenſable. This is manifeſt 
with regard ta wars in which a 
ſtate is itſelf a party; but beſides 
this, it is our own experience, that 
the moſt, fincere neutrality is not a 
ſuffictent guard againſt the depre- 
dations of nations at war. To ſe- 
cure reſpe& to a neutral flag, re- 
quires a naval force, organized, and 
ready to vindicate it from inſult 
or aggreſſion. This may eyen pre- 
vent the neceſſity of going to war, 
by diſcouraging belligerent powers 
from committing ſuch violations of 
the rights of the peutral party as 
may, firſt or laſt, have no other 
option. From the beſt informa- 
tion J have been able to obtain, it 
would ſeem as if our trade to the 
Mediterranean, without a 8 
force, will always be inſecure, an: 
our citizens expoſed to the calami- 
ties ſrom which numbers of them 
have but juſt been relieved. Theſe 
conſiderations invite the” United 
States to look to the means, and to 
ſet about the gradual creation of a 
navy, The increaling progreſs of 
their navigation promiſes them, at 
no diſtant period, the requiſite ſup- 
ply of ſemen; and their means, in 
other reſpe&s, favour the under- 
taking. It is an encouragement, 
likewiſe, that their particular fitua- 

(N 2) uon 
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tion will give weight and influence 
to a moderate naval force in their 
hands. Will it not then be advi- 
ſable to begin, without delay, to 
1 7 1 and lay up the materials 
or the building and equipping of 
ſhips of war; and to proceed in 
the work by degrees, in proportion 
as our reſources ſhall render it 
practicable, without inconveni- 
ence; ſo that a future war of Eu- 
rope may not find our commerce 
in the ſame unprotected ſtate in 
which it was found by the pre- 
— webeatitth God 
ongreſs have repeatedly, an 
not — ſucceſs, Aireckel their 
attention to the encouragement of 
manufactures. The object is of too 
much conſequence not to enſure a 
continuation of their efforts, in 
every way which will appear eli- 
gible. As a general rule, manu- 
factures on a public account are 
inexpedient; but where the ſtate 
of tiings in a country leaves little 
hope that certain branches of ma- 
nufacture will, for a great length 
of time, obtain ; when theſe are of 
a nature eſſential to the furniſhing 
and equipping of the public force 
in the time of war, are not eſta- 
bliſhmeuts for no wap. them on 
the public account, to the extent of 
the ordinary demand for the public fer- 
vice, recommended by ftrong con- 
f&erations of national policy, as 
an exception to the general rule? 
Onght our country to remain in 
ſuch caſes dependent on foreign 
ſupply, precarious, becaufe liable 
to be interrupted? If the neceſſary 
articles ſhould in this mode coſt 
more in time of peace, will ngt the 


ſecurity and independence thence . 


ariſing form an ample compenſa- 
tion? Eſtabliſhments of this ſort, 
commenſurate only with the calls 
of the public ſervice in the time of 
peace, will, in time of wat, eaſily 
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be extended in proportion to t 
exigencies of the government, an 


even perhaps be made to viel ; 
a ſurplus, for the ſupply of our 1 
tizens at large; ſo as to mitigat 4 
the privateers from the. interryr 6 
tion of their trade. If adopted, t. O 
plan ought to exclude all tho 0 
branches, which are already, 0 
likely ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in th p 
country, in order that there mz n 


be no danger of interference wit 
purſuits of individual induſtry, 
It will not be doubted that, with 
reference either to individual « 
national welfare, agriculture is 0 
primary 1mportance. In propor 


tion as nations advance in popula * 
tion, and other circumſtances o 5 
maturity, this truth becomes mor a 
apparent, and renders the cultiva = 
tion of the ſoil more and more x 15 
object of public patronage. Infi 
tutions for promoting it grow up 1 
ſupported by the public purſe de 
and to what object can it be dedicat * 
ed with greater propriety ? Among 1 
the means which have been em he 
ployed to this end, none have bee the 
attended with greater ſucceſs thay 
the eſtabliſhment of boards, com 1 
poſed of proper characters, charged * 
with collecting and diffuſing infor ey 
matron, and enabled by premiums for 
and ſmall pecuniary aids, to eu 5 
courage andꝭ aſſiſt a ſpirit of diſco the 
very and improvement. | 
I have heretofore propoſed te for 
the conſideration of congreſs the SE 
expediency of eſtablifhing a nat pa 
onal univerſity, and alſo a miliun 1 
academy. The deſirableneſs of * 
both theſe inſtitutions has ſo con- 6 
ſtanthy increaſed with every new * 
view I have taken of the fubject, Ny 
that I cannot omit the opportunity * 
of once for all recalling your at- ers 


tention to them, 
The aſſembly to which I addreſs 
myſelf is too enlightened not + 
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filly ſenſible how much a flouriſn- 
ing ſtate of the arts and ſciences 
contributes to national proſperity 
2nd reputation, True it is that 
dur country, much to its honour, 
contains os of learning, 
kiphly reſpectable and uſeful; but 
the funds upon which they reſt, 
m too narrow to command the 
ableſt profeſſors in the different de- 

ents of liberal knowledge, 

the inſtitution contemplated, 
though they would be excellent 
wxiliaries. 

Among the motives to ſuch an 
inſtitution, the aſſimilation of the 
pinciples, opinions, and manners 
ff our countrymen, by the com- 
mon education of a portion of our 
outh from every quarter, well de- 

es attention. The more homo- 
geneous our citizens can be made 
In theſe particulars, the greater will 
de our proſpect of permanent 
union; and a primary object of 
fuch a national inſtitution ſhould 
be the education of our youth in 
the ſcience of government, In a 
epublic, what ſpecies of know- 

F can be equally important ; 
add what duty more preſſing on its 
legiſlature than to patronize a plan 
for communicating it to thoſe who 
we to be the future guardians of 
the liberties of the country ? 

While, in our external relations, 
lome ſerious inconveniences and 
endarraſſments have been over- 
come, and others leſſened, it is with 
much pain and deep regret I men- 
lon, that circumſtances of a very 
unwelcome nature have lately oc- 
curred, Our trade has ſuffered, 
ad is ſuffering, extenſive injuries 
i the Weſt Indies, from the cruiſ- 
ers and agents of the French re- 

blic; and communications have 

received from its miniſter 
which indicate the danger of 
i furher diſturbance of our com- 
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merce by its aythority, and which 
are, in other reſpects, far from 
agreeable, 

It has been my conſtant, fincere, 
and earneſt wiſh, in conformity 
with that of our nation, to main- 
tain cordial harmony and a per- 
fectly friendly underſtanding with 
that republic, This wiſh remains 
unabated; and I ſhall perſevere in 
the endeavour to fulnl it, to the 
utmoſt extent of what ſhall be con- 
ſiſtent with a juſt and indiſpenſable 
regard to the rights and honour of 
our country; nor will I eafily ceaſe 
to chenſh the expectation, that a 
you of juſtice, candour, and 
riendſhip, on the part of the re- 
public, will eventually enſure ſuc- 
ces”: 

In purſuing this courſe, how- 
ever, 1 cannot forget what is due 
to the character of our govern- 
ment and nation; or to a full and 
entire confidence in the good ſenſe, 
patriotiſm, ſelf- reſpect, and forti- 
tude of my countrymen. 

GeoRGE WASHINGTON, 


* * 


Addreſs of the Senate, preſented 
their Preſident, Fohn Adams, to the 
Prefident of the United States, in 

Arfoer to the above Speech, Dec. 

12. ' 


We thank you, fir, for your 
faithful and detailed expoſure of 
the exiſting ſituation of our coun- 
try; and we fincerely join in ſen- 
timents of gratitude to an over- 
ruling Providence for the diſtin- 
guiſhed ſhare of public proſperity 
and private happineſs, which the 
people of the United States ſo pe- 
culiarly enjoy. | | 

We obſerve with pleafure, that 
the delivery of the military poſts 
lately occupied by the Britiſh forces 
within the territory of the United 

| (N 3) States, 
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States, was made with cordiality 
and promptitude, as ſoon as cir- 
8 would admit; and that 
the other proviſions of, our objects 
of eventual arrangement are now 
about being carried into effect 
with entire harmony and good 
faith. 5 

We perfectly coincide with you 
in opinion, that the importance of 
our commerce, demands a naval 


force for its protection againſt fo-. 


reiꝭ n inſult and depredation ; and 
our folicitude to attain that object 
wil: be always proportionate to its 
magnitude. | 

he neceſſity of accelerating the 
eſtabliſhment of certain uſeful ma- 
nufactures by the intervention of 
legiſlative aid and protection, and 
the encouragement due to agricul- 
ture by the creation of boards 
(compoſed of intelligent individu- 


als) to patronize this primary pur- 


ſuit of ſociety, are ſubjects which 
will readily engage our molt ſerious 
attention. 5 f 

A national univerſity may be 
converted to the moſt uſeful pur- 
poſes. The ſcience of legiſlation 
being ſo eſſentially dependent on 
the endowments of the mind, the 
public intereſt muſt receive effec- 
tual aid from the general diffuſion 
of knowledge; and the United 
States will aſſumę a more digni- 
fied ſtation -among the rations of 
the earth, by the ſucceſsful cultiva- 
tion of the higheſt branches of li- 
' terature. 

We ſincerely lament, that while 
the conduct of the United States 
has been uniformly impreſſed with 
the character of equity, modera- 
tion, and love of peace, in the 
maintenance of all their foreign re- 
lationſhips, our trade ſhould be ſo 
haraſſed by the cruiſers and agents 


of the republic of France, through- 
* 1 


= 


_ proſperity, as well political as com- 
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out the extenſive departments 
the Weſt Indies, 25 ? 
We cordially acquieſce in th 
reflection that the Unite State, 
under the operation of the federal 
government, have experienced 2 
moſt rapid aggrandizement and 


mercial. 

While contemplating the cauſes 
that produce this auſpicious re- 
ſult, we muſt acknowledge the ex. 
cellence of the conſtitutional ſyſ. 
tem, and the wiſlom of the legifla- 
tive proviſions :-but we ſhould be 
deficient in gratitude and juſtice, 
did we not attribute a great portion 
of theſe advantages to the virtue, 
firmneſs, and talents of your ad- 
maniſtratioa, which have been con- 
ſpicuouſly diſplayed in the moſt 
trying times, and on the moſt cri. 
tical occaſions. It is, therefore, 
with the ſincereſt regret, that we 
now receive an official notifica- 
tion of your intentions to retire 
from the public employments of 
your country, 

When we review the various 
ſcenes of vour public life, ſo long 
and ſo ſucceſsſuliy devoted to the 
moſt arduous ſervices, civil and 
military, as well during the ſtrug- 
gles of the American revolution, 
as the convulſive periods of a re. 
cent date, we cannot look forward 
to your retirement without our 
warmeſt affections and moſt anxi- 
ous regards accompanying vou, 
and without mingling with our fel. 
low-citizens at large the ſincereſt 
wiſhes for your perſonal happinels 
that ſenſibility and attachment cau 
expreſs. a 

The moſt effectual conſolation 
that can offer for the loſs we are 
about to ſuſtain, ariſes from the 
animating reflection, that the in- 


fluence of your example 2 
| e 


P.U:B:EL, I © 
ad to your fucceſſors, and the 


Faited States thus continue to en- 


he «an able; upright; and energetic 

es Lnitiftration,/ "0 1 

ral Jon ApaMs, vlce preſident of 

2 tie United States, and prefi- 
dent of the ſenate. Noc, 


JI. Preſident's Reply. * N 
Gentlemen, | 
| affords me great ſatisfaction 


þ ind in your addreſs a cencur- 
mace in ſentiment with me on the 


a- 
be nous topics which I preſented 
e, kr vour information and delibe- 


mon; and that the latter will re- 


je, tire rom you an attention pro- 
d- portioned to their reſpective im- 
Ns portance, | 

| for the notice you take of my 
i. public fervices, civil and military, 


ad your kind wiſhes for my per- 


cept my cordial thanks. Thoſe 
frices, and greater, had I poſſeſſ- 


foal happineſs, I beg you to ac- 
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ed ability to render them, were due 
to the unanimous calls of my coun. 
try ; and its approbation is my 
abundant reward. 

When contemplating the period 
of my retirement, 1 * virtuous 
and enlightened men, among wnom 
I reſted on the diſcerament and 


patriotiſm of my fellow-citizens ta. 


make the proper choice of a ſuc- 


ceſſor; men who would require no 


influential example to enſure to the 
United States “ an able, upright, 
and energetic adminiſtration,” To 
ſuch men I ſhall cheetfiilly yield 
the palm-of genius and talents, to 
ſerve our common country : but at 
the ſame time I hope I may he in- 
dulget in exprefling the conſoling 
reflection (which conſciouſneſs ſug- 
geſts), and to bear it with me to 
the grave, that none can ſerve it 
with purer intentions than I have 
done, or with a more diſintereſted 
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IE 8 Wanted by PARLIAMENT 
for the Year 1796. 


NAVY. 
Nov. 6, 1998. 1. d, 
OR 110,000 men, As - 18,000 marines, 5,720,000 o 0 
EC. 7. 

Ordinary, w: - . . 624,152 1 8 
Extra, - _ N 708,400 0 © 

May I”, 1706, 
Toward diſcharging the navy debt, - 500,000 o @ 


A R M.-Y, 


— — — 


£+715521552 r $8 


Dec. 2, 199%, _. 4. s. d. 
For 49,000 men as guards and een, 1,358,624 2 0 
Forces in the plantations, 1,066,900 3 6 
Difference between Britiſh and Irifh pay, — 49,195 4 9 
Additionals to troops in the Eaſt Indies, . 9,345 16 2 
Recruiting land forces, contingencies, &c. — 360,000 o o 
Subſiſtence paid to innkeepers, &c. — 1320,00 © o 
General and ſtaff officers, 103,642 1 3 
Staff officers, &c. on general Clarke” s expedition, 9,259 18 6 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers, - - 127,779 14 11 
Allowance to the way eneral, &c. - 143,499 1 3 5 
Reduced officers oft the land forces and marines, 118,873 18 6 
Reduced horſe-guards, 8 126 1 6 
Officers late in the ſervice of the ſtates general, 1,000 0 © 
Reduced officers of Britiſh American forces, $2,500 0 9 
Allowances to ſeveral officers of ditto, - 7,500 © 0 
Embodied militia and fencible „ 917,294 14 ! 
Contingencies for ditto, - - 2:0,000 © ® 
Clothing for the militia, - - * 108,538 17 } 
Fencible cavalry, - - - — 470636 19 $ 
Allowances for ditto, - — 115,000 0 9 
| > Duc. 4. 
Extraordinaries, - - | * 2,646,990 19 10 
| 3 APRIL 26, 1796. 
Extraordinaries, - 2 5 885,673 19 10 
; May 2. 
Scotch military roads and bridges, - — 4.500 © p 
Mar 5. 
Subſidy to the king of Sardinia, = - 200,000 0 9 
May 7. 


Chelſea penſioners, 


- 146,0 5? Was ws 
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. 

Vidows' penſions, — — - 10,933 16 9 
| Mar 10. | 

Extaordinaries for 1796, 1 wo = 1,350,000 © © 

Foreign troops, „ - - 438,035 3 2 

Completing — . - - 299,000 © © 


L-11,911,899 9 r 


ORDNANCE. 


. 


Dec. 2, 1795. 1 
Lind ſervice for xc . — 875,488 14 1 
Ditto, previous to Dec. 31, 1783, - - 279 4 4 
Ditto, unprovided for in 1794, 3 6,6565 0 5 
de ſervice, ditto, - - - 1,000 8 9g 
Land ſervice not provided for in 1795, - - 762,046 13 6 


Aez1L 26, 1796. 
ſervices previous to Dec. 31, 1795, not provided for, 210,194 15 11 


£+1,954,065 17 © 
MISCELLANEOUS. SERVICES. 


a - - Dec. 2, 1795. C. . d. 
Cin! eſtabliſhment of Upper Canada, . - 7,00 © © 
Ditto, Nova Scotia, - - - $,415 0 © 
Ditto, New Brunſwick, © — — 4,559 O. © 
Ditto, St. John's Iſland, . - ON ah 4 3 
Ditto, Cape Breton, - . - I, 0 © 
Ditto, Newfoundland. - . 1,232 10 © 
Ditto, Bahama Iſlands, - - - 200 © © 
vary of the chief juſtice of the Bermuda Iſlands - 580 © 0 
Ditto, of Dominica, - * - 600 © © 
Civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales, - 5,241 0 9 
Todiſcharge exchequer bills, - - $3,509,000 Q © 

; | | FEB. 11, 1796. E | | 

To diſcharge exchequer bills - - 2,500,000 © © 

Vote of credit, . . - 2,500,000 Q Q 

"Max: "8 

T6 ſatisfy navy, victualling, and tranſport bills, 4,331,141 14 10 

His majeſty's ſervice abroad, 1 233,485 4 10 
rench refugees, _ - - - 129,350 @ - 

owance to American ſufferers, - . 28,500 © © 
roſecutions, &c, relating to the coin, - - 2,900 4. & 1 

nating journals of the Rouſe of peers, , - 1,858 12 5 
abliſhing weekly returns of the average price of ſugar, 1,334 7 WW 

« Whittam for attendance on a committee, - 384 7 = 


Surplus of the conſolidated fund, — 


C.38, ozo, ooo 0 9 
1 
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: Le 
Mr. Gunnell, for ditto, -- _ - 51 
Addreſs money, — - 29,921 
Convicts on the Thames, - - 8,685, 
Ditto at Langſton and Portfmouth, 8 12,072 
Expences on account of New South Wales, 4 I 5,088 
Ditto, on account of Mr. Haſtings” proſecution, F, ooo 
Purchaſe of ti x parliament office, . 2,741 
Superintendance of the Alien Act, — - 2,232 
Stationary ſhipped for Upper Canada, - 306 
For reduction of the national debt, 200, o00 
American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers, + - 197,803 
Ditto, — - - . $3,387 
African forts, - * — 20,000 
Turkey company, = 8 - $5,000 
Board of Agriculture, - < mT - 3,000 
Britiſh Muſeum, - - - 200 
May 10. 
Veterinary college, « - - 1,500 
L+13,821,430 1 25 
DEFICIENCY. 
We” Mar 2, 17906. £3: 
Deficiency of Grants in 1795, - - 2,347,954 10 93 
Navy, P — 7,552,552 1 6 
Army, . - 11,911,899 9 10 
Ordnance, - 1,954,605 17 © 
Miſcellaneous ſervices, 13,821,430 * 2+ 
Deficiency, © -» = 2,347,951 10 94 
£37588, 502 o 64 
Wars and Maus for raiſing the Supplies for 1995. 
25 Nov. 10, 1795. 4 4. d. 
Land and malt - tax, . 2,750,000 0 0 
| WEE. Dec. 8. . | 
Annuities, — 8 — 18,000,000 o © 
Fes: 11, 1796. 
* Exchequer bills, — 3,500,000 0 
Fes. 15. | 
Ditto, * 5 2 2,500,000 0 0 
. 5 ArRIL 19. 
Annuities, - - is 1 7,500, 0 0 9 
May 2. 
Profit of a lottery, 600,000 tickets, at {1 3, . 280, 00 0 09 
| May 7. 
y 7 3, $00,000 0 0 


Public 


PUBLIC 
Pullic As paſſed in the Sixth Sef- 


of the Seventeenth Parliament of 


Great Britain. | 
Nov. 23, 1795- 

Land and malt bills. | 

An a& to prohibit the exporta- 
fon of corn, meal, & c. and to per- 
nit the importation thereof, for a 
limited time. 

Dec. 1. 


An act to prohibit, for a limited 
fine, the making of ſtarch, hair- 
powder, & c. from wheat and other 
ticles of food, and for lowering 
the duty on the importation of 
ſarch, &c. 

An act to prohidit the exporta- 
gon of candles, tallow, and ſoap, 
pr a limited time. 


Dec. 18. 


An act for the ſafety and preſer- 
mion of his majeſty's perſon and 
wrernment, againſt treaſonable 
ud ſeditious practices and at- 
tempts. 

An act for the more effertually 
preventing feditious meetings and 
iſemblies. 

an act for the better relief of 
tie poor in the hundreds, towns, 
ind diſtricts in England, incorpo- 
ned for their better maintenance 
ud employment. 


Dec. 19. 


An act for raiſing eighteen mil- 
bons by way of annuities. 
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Dec. 24. 


Mutiny bill. 

An act to permit bakers to make 
and ſell certain ſorts of bread. 

An act to amend fo much of an 
act, made in the gth year of Geo. 
I. entitled, © An act for amending 
the laws relating to the fettlement, 
employment, and relief of the 
poor,“ as prevents the diſtributing 
occaſional relief to poor perſons 
in their own houſes, under certain 
circumſtances and in certain caſes. 


March 7, 1796. 


Marine mutiny bill. 

An act for increaſing the rates 
of ſubſiſtence to be granted to inn- 
keepers and others, on quartering 
ſoldiers. 


May 14. 
An act for the better regulation 
of mills. 
An act for the further ſupport 
and maintenance of curates within 
the church of England. 


May 18. 


An act for continuing the en- 
couragement and reward of perſons 
making certain diſcoveries for finc- 
ing the longitude at ſea, or making 
other uſeful diſcoveries and im- 
provements in navigation. 

An act to exempt dairies, and 
cheeſe ard butter warehouſes, kept 
ſolely as ſuch, from the duties on 
windows and 1 | 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


INECDOTES AND CHARACTERS, 


CHARACTER OF COSMQ DE' MEDICI. 


[from the firſt Volume of Mr, Roscoz's Life of LonENL pz" M EDICL.] 


NE character of Coſmo de” 

Medici exhibits a combi- 
nion of virtues and endowments 
wely to be found united in the 
me perſon. If in his public works 
le was remarkable for his magnifi- 
ence, he was no leſs conſpicuous 
br his prudence in private life. 
Whilſt in the character of chief of 
te Florentine republic, he ſup- 
brted a conſtant intercourſe with 
lie fovereigns of Europe, his con- 
Win Fiorence was diveſted of all 
ſentation, and neither in his re- 
wue, his friendſhips, or his con- 
*!r[ation, could he be diſtinguiſhed 
tom any other reſpectable citizen. 
lie well knew the jealous temper of 
be Florentines, and preferred the 
ml enjoyment of authority, to 
lt open aſſumption of it, which 
ould only have been regarded as a 
rpetual inſult, by thoſe whom he 
rmitted to gratify their own pride, 
i the reflection that they were the 
quls of Coſmo de' Medici. 

* In affording protection to the 
ns of architecture, painting, and 
"Upture, which then began to re- 
We in Italy, Coſmo ſet the great 


example to thoſe, who by their 
rank, and their riches, could alone 
afford them effectual aid. The 
countenance ſhewn by him to thoſe 
arts, was not of that kind which 
their profeſſors generally experi- 
ence from the great; it was not con- 
ceded as a bounty, nor received as 
a favour; but appeared in the 
friendſuip and equality that ſub- 
ſiſted between the artiſt and his pa- 
tron. In the erection of the nu- 
merous public buildings in which 
Coſmo expended incredible ſums 
of money, he principally availed 
himſelf of the aſſiſtance of Michel- 
lozzo Michellozzi and Filippo Bru- 
nelleſchi; the firſt of whom was a 
man of talents, the latter of genius. 
Soon after his return from baniſh- 
ment, Coſmo engaged theſe two 
artiſts to form the plan of a manſion 
for his own reſidence. Brunel. 
leſchi gave ſcope to his invention, 
and produced the deſign of a palace 
which might have ſuited the proud- 
eſt ſovereign in Europe; but Coſ- 
mo was led by that prudence which, 
in his perſonal accommodation, re- 
gulated all his conduct, to prefer 


(4] 


ce with convenience. With 
the conſciouſneſs, Brunelleſchi poſ- 
ſeſled alſo the irritability of genius, 
and in a fit of vexation, he deſtroy- 
ed a deſign which he unjuſtly con- 
ſidered as diſgraced by its not being 
carried into execution, Having 
complented hisUwelling, Coſmo in- 
dulged his taſte in ornamenting it 
with the moſt precious remains of 
ancient art; and in the purchaſe of 
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vaſes, ſtatues, buſts, gems, and me- 


dals, expended” no inconfiderable 
ſum. Nor was he leſs attentive to 
the merits. of thoſe artiſts which his 
native place had recently produced. 
With Maſaccio a better ſtyle of 
painting had ariſen, and the cold 


and formal manner of Giotto, and' 


his diſciples, had given way to 
more natural and expreſſive com- 
poſition. In Coſmo de' Medici 
this rifing artiſt found his moſt li- 
beral patron and protector. Some 
of the works of Maſaccio were exe- 


cuted in the chapel of the Bran- 


cacci, where they were held in ſuch 
eſtimation, that the 
garded as a ſchool of ſtudy by the 
moſt eminent artiſts who immedi- 
ately ſucceeded him. Even the 
celebrated Michelagnolo, when ob- 
ſerving theſe paintings many years 
afterwards, in company with his 


honeſt and loquacious friend Va- 


ſari, did not heſitate to expreſs his 
decided approbation of their merits. 
The reputation of Maſaccio was 


emulated by his diſciple Filippo 


Lippi, who executed for Coſmo 
and his friends many celebrated 
pictures, of which Vaſari has given 
a minute account. Coſmo how- 
ever found no ſmall difficulty in 
controlling the temper and regu- 
lating the eccentricities of this ex- 
traordinary character. If the ef- 
forts of theſe early maſters did not 


- 


gates of 


6 was re- 


reach the true end of the art 


wards it; and while Maſaccio and 
Filippo decorated with their ad 
mired productions the altars 6 
churches and the apartments 9 
princes, Donatello gave to marhls 
a proportion of form, a vivacity of 
expreſſion, to which his contempo 
raties imagined that nothing morg 
was wanting; Brunelleſchi raiſed 
the great dome of the cathedral of 
Florence; and Ghiberti caſt i 
hel the ſtupendous doors of the 
church of St. John, which Michel 
agnolo deemed worthy to be tlie 
' paradiſe. 

In his perſon Coſmo was tall 
in his youth he poſſeſſed the advan- 
tage of a prepoſſeſſing countenance 
what age taken A his come- 
lineſs, it had added to his dignity, 
and in his latter years, his appear. 
ance was fo truly vencrable as f 
have been the frequent ſubject ot 
panegyric. His manner was grave 
and complacent, but upon many 
occaſions he gave ſufficient proots 
that this did not ariſe from a want 
of talents for ſarcaſm ; and the 
fidelity of the Florentine hiſtorians 
has preſerved many of his ſhrewd 
obſervations and remarks. When 
Rinaldo de* Albizi, who was then 
in exile, and meditated an attack 
upon his native place, ſent a mel- 
ſage to Cofmo, importing that the 
hen would ſhortly hatch, he replied, 
© She will hatch with an ill grace 


out of her own neſt." On ano- « 
ther occaſion, when his adverſaries 
gave him to underſtand that they of 
were not {leeping, * 1 believe 1. 71 
ſaid Coſmo, I have ſpoiled ther 1 
© fleep.'—— Of what colour is m m0 
hair: ſaid Coſmo, uncovering his m. 
head to the ambaſſadors of Venice, of 
who came with a complaint againſt 1 
the Florentines, White, they e, WW | 
plied; + It will not be long d 


oſmo, 
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no, * before that of your ſena- 
wars will be ſo tod.“ \ Shortly be- 
Gre his death, His wife inquirin 
gy he cloſed his eyes, That 
(may 2 more clearly,” was 
(reply. . TX - 
«Tf, from conſidering the pri- 
me character of Coſmo, we attend 
& his conduct as the moderator 
ind director of the Florentine re- 
blic, our admiration of his abi- 
ties will increaſe with the extent 
the theatre upon which he had 
v act. So important were his 
mercantile concerns, that they often 
wdvenced in a very remarkable de- 
pre the politics of Italy. When 
Alfonſo king of Naples leagued 
uh the Venetjans againſt Flo- 
fence, Coſmo called in ſuch im- 
tenſe debts from thoſe places, as 
&prived them of reſources for car- 
hing on the war. During the con- 
et between the houſes of York 
ud Lancaſter, one of his agents in 
England was reſorted to by Edward 
IV. for a ſum of money, which 
was accordingly farniſhed, to ſuch 
i extraordinary amount, that it 
night almoſt be conſidered as the 
neans of ſupporting that monarch 


— 
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of LoR ENZO ps” Meprcr, [5] 
on the throne, and was repaid when 
his ſucteſſes enabled him to fulfil 
his engagement, The alliance of 
Coſmo was ſedulouſly courted by 
the princes of Italy, and it was re- 
marked that by a happy kind of 
fatality, whoever united their inter- 
eſts with his, were always enable 
either to repreſs, or to overcome 
their adverſaries. By his affiſtance 
the republic of Venice reſiſted the 
united attacks of Filippo duke of 
Milan, and of the French nation, 
but when deprived of, his ſupport, 
the Venetians were no longer able 
to withſtand their! enemies. With 
whatever difficulties Coſmo had to 
encounter, at home or abroad, they 
enerally terminated in the acqui- 

tion of additional honour to his 
country and to himſelf. The e- 
ſteem and gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens were fully ſhewn a ſhort 
time before his death, when by a 
public decree he was honoured 
with the title of Pater Patrice, an 
appellation which was inſcribed on 
be tomb, and which, as it was 
founded on real merit, has ever 
fince been attached to the name of 
Coſmo de' Medici,” 


a. n 
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Nonr Review of the CAAAcTEN of Lox ENZO pz' Mxbicr, and of 
the Circumſtances attending his Death. 


From the ſecond, Volume of the ſame Work.] 
a F the height of his reputatio 
and at a premature 2 


if life, died Lorenzo de' Medici; 
i man who may be ſelected from 
al the characters of ancient and 
nodern hiſtory, as exhibiting the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of Ford 
nd comprehenſion of mind. Whe- 
genius be a predominating im- 
pulſe, directing the mind to ſome 
picular object, or whether it be 


a penetration, verſatility of talent, 


an energy of inkelle& that arrives 
at excellence in any department in 
which it may be employed, it is 
certain that there are few inſtances . 
in which a ſucceſsful exertion in 
any human purſuit has not occa- 
fioned a dereliction of many other 
objects, the attainment of which 
might have conferred immortality. 
If the powers of the mind are to 
bear down all obſtacles that oppoſe 
their progreſs, it ſeems neceſſary 

A 3 that 
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that they ſhould go along in 
ſome certain courſe, and in one 
collected maſs. , What then ſhall we 
think of that rich fountain which, 
whilſt it was poured out by ſo many 
channels, flowed through each with 
a full and equal ſtream ? To be ab- 
ſorbed in one purſuit, however im- 
portant, is not the characteriſtie of 
e 


higher claſs of genius, which, 


-. through the various com- 
Dinations and relations of ſurround- 
ing circumſtances, ſees all things 
in their juſt dimenſions, and attri- 
butes to each its due, Of the va- 
rious cecupations in which Loren- 
20 engaged, there is not one in 
which he was not eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but he was moſt particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed in thoſe which 
juſtly hold the firſt rank in human 
eſtimation, The facility with which 
he turned from ſubjects of the 
higheſt importance to thoſe of a- 
muſement and levity, ſuggefted to 
his countrymen the idea that he had 
two diſtin ſouls combined in one 
body. Even his moral character 
ſeems to have partaken in ſome de- 
gree of the fame diverſity, and his 

evotional poems. are as ardent as 
his lighter pieces are licentious. 
On af ſides he touched the ex- 
tremes of human character, and 
che powers of his mind were only 
bounded by that impenetrable cir- 
cle which prefcribes the limits of 
human nature. 

« Asaſtateſman, Lorenzo de' Me- 
dici appears to peculiar advantage. 
Uniformly employed in ſecuring 
the peace and promoting the hap- 

ineſs of his country by juſt regu- 

tions at home, war! wiſe precau- 
tions abroad, and teaching to the 
furrounding governments thofe im- 
portant leſſons of political ſcience, 
on which the civilization and tran- 
quillity of nations have fince been 
tound to depend. Though poſſeſſ- 


ed of undoubted talents for mil 


tary exploits, - and of ſagacity id 
avail himſelf of the — of ion 
neighbouring powers, he was ſu dal 
perior to that avarice of dominion ered 
which, without improving what! he F 
already acquired, blindly aims at he 
more extenſive poſſeſſions. The e 
wars in which he engaged were for ©.” 
ſecurity, not for territory ; and the uu 
riches produced by the fertility of 1 
the ſoil, and the induſtry and inge- "1 
nuity of the inhabitants of the Flo. 1 
rentine republic, inſtead of being * 
diſſipated in impoſing projects and 10 
ruinous expeditions, circulated in WW 
their natural channels, giving hap- _ 
ineſs to the individual, and re- - 
pectability to the ſtate, If he was or 
not inſenſible to the charms of am- 71 
hition, it was the ambition to de- * 
ſerve rather than to enjoy; and he 
was always cautious not to exact 8 
from the public favour more than 1 . 
it might be voluntarily willing to wk 
beſtow. The approximating ſup- — 
preſſion of the liberties of Florence, 10 
under the influence of his deſcend- ai 
ants, may induce ſuſpicions unfa- ny 
vourable to his patriotiſm; but t Wl cf 
will be difficult, not to ſay impot- "a 
ſi ble, to diſcover, either in his con- dir 
duct or his precepts, any thing that the 
ought to ſtigmatize him as an ene- whi 
my to the freedom of his country. 4. 
The authority which he exerciſcd n 
was the ſame as that which his an- 1 
ceſtors had enjoyed, without injury 0 
to the republic, for nearly a cen. du 
tury, and had deſcended to him a3 i 
inſeparable from the wealth, the te. Jy 
{pedability, and the powerful fo- cel. 
reign connexions of his family. rep 
The ſuperiority of his talents en- hor 
abled him to avail himſelf of theſe wk 
advantages with irreſiſtible effect; * 
but hiſtory ſuggeſts not an inſtance in 
in which they were devoted to any vo! 
other purpoſe than that of promo!- tha 


ing the honour and independenct 


{the Tuſcan ſtate. It was not by 
& continuance, but by the dere- 
ion of the ſyſtem that he had 


bred to the cloſe of his life, that 
de Florentine republic ſunk under 
te degrading yoke of deſpotic 
over; and to his premature death 
xe may unqueſtionably attribute, 
wtonly the deſtruction of the com- 
nonwealth, but all the calamities 
that Italy ſoon | afterwards ſuſtain- 
od, > 4 


« The ſympathies of mind, like 
the laws of chemical affinity, are 
miſorm. Great talents attract ad- 
niration, the offering of the under- 
unding; but the qualities of the 
heart can alone excite affectiou, the 
ofering the heart. If we may judge 
of Lorenzo de“ Medici by the ar- 
four wih which his friends and 
contemporaries have expreſſed their 
attachment, we ſhall form conclu- 
ons highly favourable to his ſenſi- 
bility and his ſocial virtues. The 
exation of thoſe attentions uſually 
paid to rank and to power, he left 
to ſuch as had no other claims to 
reſpet; he rather choſe to be con- 
hdered as the friend and the equal, 
| than as the dictator of his fellow- 
| itizens, His urbanity extended to 
the loweſt ranks of ſociety; and 
vhile he enliveried the oy of Flo- 
tence by magnificent ſpectacles and 
muſing repreſentations, he partook 
of them himſelf with a reliſh that 
ſet the example of feſtivity. It 
vas the general opinion in Flo- 
rence, that whoever was favoured 
by Lorenzo could not fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. Valori relates, that in the 
repreſentation of an engagement on 
borſeback, one of the combatants, 
vho was ſuppoſed to contend un- 
der the patronage of Lorenzo, be- 
ng overpowered and wounded, a- 
vowed his reſolution to die rather 


Wan ſubmit to his adverſary, and 
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dbliſhed, and to which be ad- 
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it was not without difficulty that he 
was reſcued from the danger, to 
receive from the bounty of Lorenzo 
the reward of his well · meant though 
miſtaken fidelity. | | 
„The death of Lorenzo, which 
happened on the eighth day of 
April 1492, was no ſooner krown 
at Florence than a general alarm 
and conſternation ſpread through- 
out the city, and the inhabitants 
gave way to the moſt unbounded 
expreſſions of grief. Even thoſe 
who were not friendly to the Me- 
dici lamented in this misfortune the 
proſpect of the evils to come. The 
agitation of the public mind was 
increaſed by a ſingular coincidence 
of calamitovs events, which the ſus 
perſtition of the people conſidered 
as portentous of approaching com- 
motions. The phy ſician, Pier Leoni, 
whoſe preſcriptions had failed of 
ſncceſs, being apprized of the re- 
ſult, left Careggi in a ſtate of diſ- 
traction, and precipitated himſelf 
into a well in the ſuburbs of the 
city. Two days preceding the- 
death of Lorenzo, the great dome 
of the Reparata was ſtruck with 
lightning, and on the fide which 
approached towards the chapel of 
the Medici, a part of the building 
fell. It was alſo obſerved that one 
of the golden palle or balls, in the 
emblazonment of the Medicean 
arms, was at the ſame time ſtruck 
out. For three nights, gleams of 
light were ſaid to have been per- 
ceived proceeding from the hill of 
Fieſole, and hovering above the 
church of 8. Lorenzo, where the 
remains of the family were depo- 
ſited. Beſides theſe incidents, found- 
ed perhaps on ſome caſual occur« 
rence, and only rendered extraor- 
dinary by the workings of a heated 
imagination, many others of a ſi- 
milar kind are related by contem - 
porary authors, which, whilſt the 
"4 exemp 
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e, may at leaſt ſerve to ſhew that 

e event ta which they were ſup- 
poſed to allude was conceived to 
of ſuch magnitude as to occaſion a 
deviation from the ordinary courſe 
of nature. From Careggi the body 
of Lorenzo was conveyed to the 
church of his patron ſaint, amidſt 
the tears and lamentations of all 
ranks of people, who bewailed the 
loſs af their faithful protector, the 
glory of their city, the companion 
of their amuſements, their common 
father. and friend. His obſequies 
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exemplify that credulity which cha 


racteriſes the human race in every 


were without oftentation, he hay: 
ing a ſhort time before his death 
ow expreſs directions to that ef. 

Not a tomb or an inſcription 
marks the place that received his 
aſhes ; but the ſtranger, who, ſmit. 
ten with the love of letters and of 
arts, wanders amidſt the ſplendid 
monuments erected to the chiefs of 
this illuſtrious family, the work of 
Michelagnolo and of his powerful 
competitors, whilſt he looks in vain 
for that inſcribed with the name of 
Lorenzo, will be reminded of his 
glory by them all.“ 
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Mauolxs of the ABATRER MRTASTAsTo, until his Arrival at Viexsa 
on his Appointment to the Office of IurENMIAL Laureate, 


Extracted from Dr. BuxxEx's MzMolzs of the LIE and WIITI cs 
995 of that Pox T.] 


_ «© DlIkTROTRAPAS80, the ſe- 

cond ſon of Felice Trapaſſo 
of Aſiſi, and Franceſca Galaſti of 
Bologna, was'born at Rome, Jan. 
Gth, 1698, in the pariſh of Santi 
Lorenzo & Damaſo, where he was 
baptiſed the 19th of the ſame month, 
by Card. Ottoboni. 
„His father, though deſcended. 
from a family in Aſiſi which had 
long enjoyed the privileges of free- 
citizens, but which, by a gradual 
decline, was reduced to poverty, 
not being able to ſubſiſt in the place 
of his birth, liſted for a ſoldier in 
the regiment of Corſi, and ſoon 
after married Franceſca Galaſti, by 
whom he had many children be- 
ſides the poet. 


- & While he was in garriſon, to 


the ſmall pay of a ſoldier, he added 
ſomething towards the maintenance 
of his family, by becoming an ama- 
nuenſis. And at lenge: having 


ſerved the uſual time, and by ex- 
treme induſtry and economy ſaved 


a little money, he entered into part- 
nerſhip with a ſhop-keeper at 
Rome, for the ſale of goods which 
belong to what the — call 
Parte bianca, conſiſting of oil, 
flower, alte), and other culinary 
materials. 

« And having been ſomewhat 
proſperous in this kind of mer- 
chandiſe, he placed his two eldeſt 
ſons, Leopoldo and Pietro, at a 
Grammar-fchool. The latter di- 
covered an extraordinary quicknels 
and difpoſition for literature, an 3 
violent paſſion for poetry, with 1 
power of making verſes, extempore, 
on any given ſubjeR, before he u 
ten years old. ; 
„„This faculty he was habituated 
to exerciſe, after ſchool hours, 4 
his father's ſhop, where great crow: 
uſed to aſſemble in the ſtreet of an 
evening to hear the young III. 
paſſi ſing, all improviſta; who, be- 
ſides the harmony of his num 


was gifted with the melody = 


he voice. During one of theſe 
weful fits, the learned civilian 
Gnvina having accidentally paſſed 
tat way, was ſtruck with the ſweet- 


hies of the child's voice, and ſtill 
it. rote with his verſes, which he ſoon 
of WW found were extempore, and either 
lid perſons who ſtood near him, 


on playful ſubjects of their ſug- 


7 was ſo aſtoniſhed and 
ilaſed at the precocity of the little 
kard's talents, that he ſtopt to careſs, 
nd converſe with him, offering 
tim money for his performance, 
wich however the child modeſtly 
teclined to accept. This ſo much 
creaſed the civilian's admiration, 
that he inſtantly conceived a wiſh 
t adopt him, for the pleaſure. of 
altivating a ſoil which nature had 
rendered ſo fertile, that even the 
ſpontaneous flowers and fruits it 
produced were of a ſuperfor kind. 
Without heſitation he therefore ap- 


o transfer to him the care of their 
bons education, promiſing to be- 
come not only his preceptor, but 
ther, 

As the child was ſtill to remain 
1 Rome, and no cruel preliminary 
vas mentioned, by which his natu- 

parents were prohibited from 
ſeeing him and cheriſhing recipro- 
al affeftion, Felix was too wiſe, 
and zealous for the welfare of his 
ſon, to refuſe the proffered patron- 
ie; and the next morning Pietro 
Was conducted by his father and 
mother to the houſe of Gravina, 
and wholly conſigned to his care 
and protection. 

* Our young bard was now, from 
the legitimate child of a ſhop-keep- 
er, become the adopted ſon of a 
man of letters. And as his learned 
Patron was partial to Greek litera- 
re, and wiſhed to implant u the 
mind of the young Roman a re- 
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plied to his parents, ſolictting them 


- 


[9] 


i 

ſpect andreverence for ancient lore, 
he tranſlated his name into Greek: 
calling him Metaſtaſio, inſtead of 
Trapaſh; as Meraoraris, Mutatio, 
ſeemed at once to expreſs his for- 
mer name of Trapaſſo, and his new 
ſituation as an adopted child, . 

« And having changed his name, 
he undertook the more difficult taſk 
of changing, or at leaſt enlarging, 
his mental faculties, and at the ſame 
time that he was ſtudying the 
learned languages, and imbruing his 
mind with the ſciences, he withed 
to make him an orator rather than 
a poet, and determined that he 
ſhould ſtudy the law as a profeflion ; 
that, and divinity, being the only 
two roads by which a man of 
learning could arrive at honours 
and dignity in Rome. Poets, in- 
deed, were rewarded with barren 
praiſe and acclamation, but wealth 
and affluence were ſtrangers to 
their doors. | 

« Yet while he was obliged to 
read the dry books of the law, and 
to hear the wrangling and jargon of 
the bar, his natural paffion never 
quitted him, but 

True as the needle to the Polar ftar, 

Which nightly guides the advent'rous 

mariner, 


Its glowing influence pointed out the way, 
Through flow'ry paths of poetry to firay. 


And however he was oſtenſibly oc. ©: 
cupied by other ſtudies, he found 
time, by ſtealth, to read the great 
models of the art, of which ſays an 
Italian writer, he fucked the ſweet, 
© and devoured the ſubſtance.” In- 
deed he was as much in difguife in 
the robes of the forum, as Achilles 
in thoſe of a female. At the names 
of Homer and Arioſto, which were 
his favourite poets, he was unable 
to contain himſelf; and Gravink 
diſcovering, in ſpite of his pupil's 
determination to conform implicit] 
to his will, that this . 
on 
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ſion for poetry was inſuperable, at 
length permitted him to read thoſe 
poets which he himſelf thought not 
only the beſt, but the only models 
of perfection. At the age of ſour- 
teen, during the early period of this 
indulgence, Metaſtaſio produced his 
—— of Giuſtino, conformable 
to the rigour of all the rules of the 
ancient Greek dramatic writers, 
with which his learned preceptor 
had ſupplied him. But he liſped 
the numbers of the dry and formal 
{ſcenes of this Coup d' Ei in a 
manner which he afterwards diſ- 
liked in proportion 'to the pains he 
had taken to walk the flage in 
Greek buſkins,” 

It ſeems ſomewhat inconſiſtent, 
that Gravina, whoſe firſt impreſſi- 
ons in favour of his young pupil 
were the effects of his premature 
genius for poetry, ſhould check his 
progreſs in that art, in favour of 
another ſtudy for which he had no 
paſſion or uncommon diſpoſition ; 
but thinking more of his future 
fortune than fame, he chajned him 
to legiſlation, pandects, edicts, de- 
crees, codes, rolls, and every ſpecies 
of advocation that was likely to 
contribute to his profeſſional know- 
ledge and advancement. 

« But after producing the tragedy 
of Giuſtino upon Gravina's fa- 
vourite Greek model, the learned 
civilian ſeems not only to have to- 
lerated, but encouraged his pupil's 
adoration of the Muſes; and at 
eighteen carried him to Naples ex- 
preſsly to afford kim an opportu- 
nity of ſinging extempore with the 
moſt celebrated Improviſatori of 
Italy at that time.” | 

« And it is related by his bio- 

phers, that in this very year of 

is age, he ſung, all' improvi/ta, at 

Naples, forty octave ſtanzas, on a 

ſubject propoſed to him by one of 

the audience, which was the mag- 
5 a 
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general and favourite ſubje& of li 


* nificence of princes,” and he v. 
heard with wonder and rapture þ 
all the learned preſent. They a 
mired the fecundity of his ile 
the ſublimity of his conception 
the flights of his fancy, and thef 
cility and neatneſs of his expreſſio 
Indeed he became in that city, th 


terary academies and aſſemblies g 
good taſte and polite converſation 
where nothing was repeated but t! 
favourite 'verſes which he had ſuns 
extempore, and which were re 
membered by thoſe who had heard 
them from his own mouth: 01 
theſe occaſions, the order, clearneſ: 
and learning, with which hetreate 
the ſubjects, as well as the beaut 
of his verſes, the fweetneſs of h 
voice, the grace of his action, li 
modeſt deportment, and the ex 
preſſion of his countenance, were 
univerſally extolled. By theſe ex 
cellencies, joined to his fine fes 
tures and great natural dignity, be 
became the idol of all who heard 
and ſaw him; and the love of tis 
3 Gravina, encreaſed with 
is years, as the genius and grati- 
tude of his . rendered hin 
every day more and more ſatisfed 
with his own diſcernment in fe. 

lecting and adopting him. 
« With his poetical ſtudies Me- 


taſtaſio till continued to purſue ** 
thoſe of the law, and in order to 0 0 
obtain a paſſport through the tuo ar 
moſt promiſing roads to preterment 15 
at Rome, he Aeriſhed alſo a hope 
of riſing in the church; aſſumed * 
the clerical habit, and took the mi. ah 
nor orders of prieſthood; not in- — 
deed, ſay the Italian writers of his ax, 
life, from any partiality for that lin 
profeſſion, but by the advice of lis * 
affectionate maſter, as the moſt - 
likely means of obtaining honour * 
and emoluments. 4 bit 


« At twenty years of age he " lide 
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misfortune | to loſe his learned 


| zptor and patron, Gravina, who 
1 | din 1718, aged fifty-four, It 
* been doubted Whether this 
* at, which his heart inclined him 
* as the greateſt calamity, 
ch s not a fortunate circumſtance 
s fame. Metaſtaſio, whoſe 
ans evince him to have been 
1 tenderneſs, gratitude, and diſin- 


welted ſenſi bility, bewailed this 
„ enune with the deepeſt afflic- 

So; and in the Elegy called La 
lads della Gloria, written on this 
xcafon, and read at a full aſſem- 
I of the members of the arcadian 
wdemy founded by Gravina, he 
we a public teſtimony of bis ſor- 
and gratitude, expreſſive of 
boſe noble ſentiments, which he 
Geriſhed and praiſed to the end 
lis life. Nor did the beneficent 
nil of his maſter diminiſh his grief 
Kdry his tears, though when open- 
tit was found to have been made 
nn, and that he had appointed 
| un his heir. 

* By this. liberal act, he verified 
ws promiſe to the parents of Me- 
aua, of treating him as his own 
a. The advantage to his ta- 
tits and to the lovers of poetry, 
Vach is ſuppoſed to have been de- 
med from this early loſs of his 
girned tutor, was the opportunity 


A *aforded his genius, to free itſelf 


tom the trammels of Grecian rules 
ad ſervile imitation. But though 
u bis dramas he has more pathos, 
poetry, nature, and facility, than 
we are now able to find in the 
ucient Greek tragedians, yet his 
arly ſtudy of them certainly ele- 
"ed his ideas and ſtyle, and taught 
lim how to ſhun the vulgarity and 
Wurdities with which the early 
popular dramatiſts of moſt countries 
iound. © He may be ſaid ta write 


Werated himſelt from claflic chains.” 


« Our poet is now become a free 
agent, maſter of himſelf, and a deſ- 
potic prince over no inconſidera- 
ble fortune. His converſation and 
verſes had too much extellence to 
want admirers. And his table was 
too well ſerved to be in want of 
gueſts, He now wholly quitted the 
dry ſtudy of the law, and devoted 
himſelf and his fortune to the muſes 
and his friends. There was no 
poetical aſſembly in which he did 
not read ſome new production: as 
our Garrick in the early part of his 
life was found wherever lovers of 
theatrical amuſements were afſem- 
bled. Stimulated by the applaufe 
which every piece univerſally re- 
ceived, Metaſtaſio thought of no- 
thing but how to have it renewed 
by another compoſition, The love 
of praiſe is an infirmity to which 
the beſt minds are perhaps the moſt 
ſubject. During this intoxication, 
not a thought ſeems to have been 
beſtowed on, his prefent finances or 
future fortune. If he reflected at 
all during theſe, times of diſſipation, 
it was on the number of his friends 
and admirers, and the certainty of 
patronage whenever he ſhould want 
it. What his predeceſſor Petrarca 
has ſaid of the temple of love, was 
ſtill more applicable to that of for- 
tune, by Metaſtafo, _ 

Erro- 7 ed immagini ſmorte 
Eran d intarno all arco trionfaley, 

E 2 4 a], in ſu le horte, 

E lubrico ſnerar ſu fer le ſcale. 

Errors and dreams, and thoughts half 


forin'd abound, : 
And crowd the baſeleſs fabric all around; 
While at the threfaold talſe opinions 

ſtand, my 
And on the ſteps, vain hope, with magie 


wand. 
« Thoſe whom the poet's young. 
imagination had dignified with the 
title of friends, were only indulging 


«ith claſſic elegance, though he had their loye of poetry and good cheer, 


at his expence, Among all the 
8 leſſons, 
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leſſons of literature and ſcience, 
which his learned and liberal patron 
had taught him, he ſeems to have 
forgotten thoſe of worldly wiſdom. 
And in pointing out to his genius 
and diligence the means of meriting 
the property he left him, he wholly 
neglected to tell him how to pre- 
ſerve it, and that the flattery of the 
poor and the rich is alike felfiſh ; 
the one for profit, and the other for 
pleaſure. And indeed it is ſaid, 
that during. this time, among his 
moſt ardent admirers at Rome, be- 
fides thoſe who profited from his 
bounty, there were many perſons 
of the higheſt rank and authority, 
who ſeemed proud of being thought 
his patrons and protectors. But 
the zeal of theſe cooled in propor- 
tion as he became likely to want 
their protection; and what Pliny 
has faid of the cinnamon tree, 
ſeems applicable to the great in 
general, corticis, in quo ſumma gratiæ, 
nothing but the 'bark, the mere 
outſide, is of any value. For want 
of theſe inſtructions, his patron's 
legacy was ſoon diſſipated; not in 
the ſupport of vice, but moſtly in 
munificence and good cheer. Ma- 
ny of his fugitive pieces were pro- 
duced during this period, particu- 
larly his ſonnet on the celebrated 
Gaſparini, in 1519, (the year after 
his patron's death,) when that cle- 
gant and pleaſing compoſer was in 
the height of his favour at Rome. 
Many of his cantatas, canzonets, 
and ſonnets, were produced even 
at a more early period. . 

| . 
wholly reduced to his two ſmall 
Roman places, his little Neapoli- 
tan poſſeſſions, and his library, he 
went to Naples with the firm reſo- 
lution of ſeriouſly reſuming the 
ſtudy of the law. Being arrived in 
that city 1720, he placed himſelf 
under the guidance of an advocate 


9 
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of the name of Paglietti, earnent 
entreating his aſſiſtance in the fy 
of juriſprudence, and promiſing g 
his own part, to ſecond the inftrys 
tions. which he ſhould receive wit 
all poffible diligence and docilit; 
Paglietti was one of the moſt emi 
nent lawyers at that time in 
city of Naples; but ſo rigorous 
diſciplinarian, and ſo totally devo 
ted to his profeſſion, that he . 
only deſpiſed but abſolutely hate 
every ſpecies of ornamental know 
ledge or literature, Poetry wa 
therefore ranked by him amon 
the moſt deadly fins of which a 
advacate could poflibly be guilty 
Indeed it was to him an obje 0 
ſuch horror, that he trembled at the 
mere mention of it. It is natural 
therefore to ſuppoſe that Pagliett 
devoid of all taſte for the arts 0 
elegance, which help to humaniz 
— poliſh our ſavage nature, was 
rough, ſour, and forbidding in his 
addreſs and manners; he was all 
law, and of that ſevere and merci- 
leſs fort, which knows not how to 
pardon the ſmalleſt imprudence or 
deviation from worldly wiſdom. 
- & Metaſtaſio was not ignorant of 
his ſeverity and invincible hatred 
for poetry; but inſtead of looking 
upon it as an evil, he was the more 


eager to place himſelf under his poet 
moſt rigid diſcipline, in order to lo 

revent a relapſe into poetry, which I © 
bad hitherto been to him fo unpro- dee 
fitable a ſtudy. The reception of . 
Metaſtaſio by this Lycurgus, ad 
his firſt lecture, were perhaps ren. (at 
dered more auſtere and acrid b 
the fame of his poetical talents 0 


with which not only Naples, but all 
Italy, was already filled; but Me- 
taſtaſio hearing it with heroic pa- 
tience, renewed his promiſe ot un- 
wearied application, and kept it ſo 
well during his firſt reſidence under 
the advocate's roof, that he ber 


mtertain great hopes of his be- 
ming an excellent lawyer, and 
ned him with as much ſweetneſs 
| bis bitter nature would allow. 
* knew that the ſtudies of his 
ung diſciple were frequently im- 
wied by the viſits of perſons of 
aning and diſtinction, ro whom 
k poetical abilities were well 
bonn, and who remembered him 
nen he was brought to Naples, as 
pinjroviſatore, by Gravina. But 
ws their expectations were tranſ- 
fred to his legal abilities, upon 
qhich, from his learning and ap- 
cation, they had formed t 

ligheſt hopes. It is certain that 
Itaſtafio at this time, exerciſing 
fie greateſt tyranny over his natu- 
al inclination, refrained entirely, 
wt only from writing verſes, but 
ton ſpeaking them extempore, in 
bite of all ſolicitation. he firſt 
reach of contract with the rugged 
gvocate, and firſt ſeduction of the 
muſe during his reſidence at Na- 
ples, was in the beginning of 1721, 
r the inſtigation of the counteſs of 
Athan, who prevailed on him to 
rite an epithalamium for the nup- 
tals of her relation the marquis 
finatelli with a lady of the Pinelli 
amily ; it conſiſts of near one hun- 
led octave ſtanzas, is full of ele- 
pnce, and in the higheſt claſs of 
poetry, The drama of Enpy- 
vox, the firſt that he produced 
txpreſsly for muſic, is ſaid: to have 
been written on the ſame occaſion.” 
* Metaſtaſio's next infringement 
the laws laid down by the ad vo- 
ene Paglietti againſt the wicked 
Mttice of poetry, was occaſioned 
an application from the viceroy 
« Naples himſelf, that he would 
"Ie a drama for muſic, to be per- 
med on the birth-day of the em- 
preſz Elizabeth, conſort of the em- 
ror Charles VI. who was then 
a poſſeſſion of that kingdom. It 
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is ſaid that he was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to enter on his taſk 

and only complied upon a promiſe 
that it ſhould be kept a profound 
ſecret, Our bard, in perpetual fear 
of the inexorable lawyer, was ob- 
liged to ſacrifice his hours of ſleep 
to this contraband commerce with 
the muſes. The piece was entitled 
© The Gardens of the Heſperides,” 
and is one of the moſt beautiful of 
his early productions. The vice- 
roy, on receiving it, preſented him 
with two hundred ducats, and is 
ſaid by the anonymous author of 
his life to have received his promiſe 


of ſecrecy, which he kept ſo religi- 


ouſly, that neither tl.“ compoſer, 
the fingers, nor the printer himſelf, 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion who was the 
author. That the young bard may 


have wiſhed to lie concealed during 


the rehearſal and firſt performance 
of his dramatic attempt, is probable ; 
but that he continued lowrer to 
make a myſtery of the parentage of 
this poetical child; when it had re- 
ceived ſuch unequivocal marks of 
public favour, is fully confuted by 
the firſt edition of this drama, 
which now lies before me, and to 
the dedication of which his name is 
ſubſcribed at full length. It has 
been truly ſaid, that when a falſe- 
hood has gained admiſſion into a 
book, it is more likely to be copied 
than confuted. And this ſtory of 
Metaſtaſio wiſhing to lie concealed 
during the performance and ſucceſs 
of his firſt drama at Naples, after 
being hazarded by one biographer, 
has been taken upon truſt by all 
ſubſequent writers of his life; and 
I ſhould have been of the number 
had J not luckily met with the ori- 
ginal N copy.“ 
„The next drama that was 
written at the expence of his legal 
ſtudies, or his moments of reſt and 
recreation, was Angelica. This 
Was 
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was printed at Naples, 1722, and liſtened with more eagerneſs tha 
ſet by Porpora, for the Empreſs's the Neapolitan audience did at t 
birth-day.” 90 repreſentation. - Univerſal curiof 
The poems which he produced was excited, and enquiries mad 
at Naples, were the admiration of after the author, who, though, 
all perſons poſſeſſed of a love and _ and fond of praiſe, is ſaid t 
taſte for poetry, particularly The have wiſhed to lie concealed. h 
Gardens of the Heſperides;* but the Bulgarini, who was not on! 
none felt its beauties ſo forcibly as pleaſed in common with the love 
the Bulgarella detia Ronianina, the of poetry, but impreſſed with t 
teſt female ſinger and actreſs of moſt lively gratitude to the auth, 
r time; who having performed of the Heſperides, for the flatterin 
the part of Venus in that occaſion- reception and unbounded applaui 
al drama, was ſo enchanted with which this piece had procure. he 
the uncommon beauty of the poe- both as an actreſs and finger, wz 
try, that ſhe could not reſt till ſhe impatient to be perſonally acquaint 
had been introduced to the ac- ed with him. And having diſco 
quaintance f the author. Indeed, vered that ſhe knew one of his in 
tradition ſays, that this drama had timate friends, ſhe prevailed upo 
an effect upon the audience in ge- him to try to bring the poet to het 
neral, which Naples had never be- houſe, Hs at firſt reſiſted the ſol 
fore experienced. The recitative citation; but, at length, ceaſing t 
was hardly begun, when the ſpec- be inexorable, he was induced t 
tators formed a more curious ſpec- make her a viſit. The Romanina 
tacle than the actors themſelves; (as ſhe was generally called from 
ſo great was the change in their being a native of that city), had no 
behaviour and mode of liſtening ſooner ſeen him, than ſhe felt an 
that was Inſtantly produced. Vio- . uncommon regard for him. His 
lent noiſe and unbridled clamour, poetical abilities, elegance of man- 
uſed to reign in every part of that ners, and fine countenance, toge- 
theatre, and could never be ſub- ther with the circumſtance of lis 
dued but with great difficulty, even being her countryman, or rather 
when ſome capital finger had a townſman, all. joined to increaſe 
favourite air to perform; and it her regard; while Metaſtaſio, on 
was no ſooner over, than the din his part, felt equally unable, with 
was renewed with ſuch vehemence, all the ſtoiciſm he gguld muſter, to 
that even the orcheitra could not reſiſt the deſire Teese the 
de heard. But now, every one de- acquaintance; frequently re- 
lizhted by the new and decorous turned to enjoy the pleaſure of het 
arrangement of the ſcenes, the ori- converſation. ; 
ginal beauty and ſweetneſs of the He had ſoon reaſon to believe, 
verſe, the force of the ſentiments, from the countenance atfid bena- 
the texture of the parts, and all the viour of Paglietti, that neither his 
wonders of Meraltao's' dramatic theatrical production, nor the new 
oetry, was forced, almoſt inſen- ſtage acquaintance which he had 
fibly,' into profound filence and at- made, was unknown to him. The 
' tention. The companions of Di- praiſes he received from the — 
do, while Eneas was relating the manina, and all thofe to whom the 
tragical events which happened at ſecret had been divulged, and — 
the ſiege of Troy, could not have prefling inſtances that he won 


con- 


ye to write, awakened Lu 
Con for , which he ha 
terec hirhfelf was wholly ſub- 
4. He now began to feel, that 
the narrow and contracted ſtudy 
the law, his genius could never 
wand in his own original ideas, 
would be conſtantly tied down 
pthoſe of others. His reflectious 
wn the ſordidueſs of facrificing 
& whole life to a diſtaſteful buſi- 
x, for the mere hope of acquiring 
mlth (as he afterwards confeſſed 
y his confidential friends), joined 
» the harſh treatment of the old 
whocate, which became more in- 
uerible in proportion as the aſſid u- 
g of Metaſtaſio diminiſhed, en- 
ry determined him to quit both 
in and his profeſſion. 

His female friend perceived 
tie conflict and internal war; and 
a order to ſtimulate his courage 
u teſolution, ſhe and her huſband 
wited him in the -moſt preſſing 
anner to reſide under the ſame 
wot, and aſſured him that they 
wuld contribute every thing in 
ſteir power, to render his life as 
aly and comfortable as poſſible. 
tle remained ſeveral months in a 
kite of uncertainty ; but at length 
Wermined to accept their offer, to 
urn to poetry, and to enjoy the 
es of ſocjety in full liberty. 
he did not ſeem inſenſible of 
ke apparent indecorum and want 
fortitude which he manifeſted in 
Fung. with ſuch ſeeming levity, 
de purſuit of ſtudjes which had 
recommended to him by his 
faled patron ; nor was he quite 
lis eaſe on the fide of delicacy, 
5 10 N the obligations 
0 the Bulgarini, under which he 
" loading himſelf, frequently op- 
Prelleq his mind. And yet fo b. 
ated is our power of penetratiug 
vo future events, that the mea- 


dars which he now purſued, fax 
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from impeding either his fame or 
fortune, were the foundations of all 
his ſubſequent celebrity.” 
„Sig. Saverio Mattei relates a 
curious anecdote which he had 
from the princeſs Belmonte, con- 
cerning the power of our young 
author's extemporaneous poetry, 
during his reſidence at Naples, after 
the deceaſe of Gravina. The poet 
having a lawſuit on his hands, for 
part of the poſſeſhons bequeathea- 
to him in that kingdom by the ci- 
vilian, applied to this princeſs for 
her intereſt with the judge (an ini- 
quitous practice in almoſt every- 
country but England), and ſhe told 
him, if he would firſt: make her 
miſtreſs of the ſubject, by pleading 
his own cauſe himſelt, at{'7mprovifta, 
and convince her that juſtice was 
on his ſide, ſhe would uſe her ut- 
moſt influence in his favour. He 
at firſt excuſed himſelf, on account 
of want of practice, in a faculty 
which he had diſcontinued for 
many vears. But the princeſs per- 
ſiſting in her wiſh, as the only con- 
dition on which ſhe ſhould intereſt 
herſelf in the buſineſs, he at length 
begun; and pleaded his cauſe in a 
ſong, with ſuch lively and inſiuu- 
ating expreſſions, that he ſoon drew 
tears from his patroneſs. And * 
while he was in the act of incan- 
tation, other company came in, 
who were equally atiefted by his 
enchantments. The next dar, 
princeſs Belmonte applied to the 
judge, begged, * and related, 
not only the merits of the cauſe, 
but the extraordinary talents of 
her client; intreating him to be 
preſent at a ſimilar exhibition. A 
day being fixed, and Metaſtaſio de- 
ſized to repeat his pleadings to a 
new audience in the princeſs's pa- 
lace, he conſented ; and without 
repeating a ſingle verſe of what he 
had ſung before, ſuch were the fire, 
elegance, 
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elegance, and touching enthuſiaſm 
of his numbers, as left not a dry 
eve in the room. The cauſe was 
ſoon after juridically determined in 
his favour. | 

„ We will iy 4 om from the in- 
nate probity and honour of Metaſ- 
taſio, that he had juſtice as well as 
poetry on his fide; but when elo- 
quence, or a ſiren voice, is em- 
- ployed to confound right and 
wrong, facts, which ſhould alone 
determine legal right, are ſo con- 
cealed, diſguiſed, and perverted, 
that juſtice, which ſhould be not 
only blind but deaf to all but facts, 
is totally baniſhed the court. 

„The Bulgarini was engaged to 
ſing in the theatre of Naples, du- 
ring the carnival of 1724; and be- 
ing very ambitious of appearing to 
as much advantage in the next 
opera as ſhe had done in that for 
the birth-day of the empreſs, ſhe 
preſſed the poet to write a drama, 
in which, as firſt woman, ſuch a 
character might fall to her ſhare, as 
would give her- an opportunity of 
2 all her powers, both as 
an actreſs and ſinger. It is eaſy 
to imagine with what zeal the abate 
went to work, in order to gratify 
her wiſn. After many heroines 
had paſſed in review, Dido was at 
length choſen, and the drama en- 
titled Didone Abbandonata produ- 
ced; in which he choſe the period 
of the hero, Eueas, quitting the 
Carthaginian queen; as it furniſhed 
ſcenes of the greateſt force and 
paſſion, as well as more expreſſion 
for his pen, and more abundant 
opportunities for the diſplay of the 
Romanina's abilities, than anyother. 
This was the firſt perfkct muſical 
drama, perhaps, that ever graced 
the Italian may The —— it 
obtained, was equal to that of the 
Ort; Eſperidi; and though the ſtory 
was ſo well known, that no effects 
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could be produced by ſurpriſe, 
the pleaſure of the audience 1 
exceſſive. The different editior 
circulated in a ſhort time, were ig 
numerable ; and the Italians, pro 
of the reſurrection of their dram 
began to challenge all the reſt 
Europe, where their theatrical pri 
ductions were thought ſuperior, t 
ſhew any one, originally write 
for muſic, equally perfect.“ 

„ Didone, which had produce 
our poet, at Naples, another fu 
of two hundred ducats, was thoug 
a much leis conſiderable advantag 
to him, than the conſtant increaſ 
of the regard and affection of th 
Romanina; who is ſaid to haveex 
ulted extremely, as well as her hu 
band, in the ſagacity with whicl 
they had made choice of ſo de: 
and valuable a gueſt,” 

In 1727, the Romanina having 
fulfilled all her theatrical engage 
ments at Naples and elſewhere 
prepared to return to Rome, ye 
—— at the ſame time, that ſhe 
would never ſee her native city 
again, unleſs in the company of 
her dear friend. He remained fo 
a while irreſolute ; but, at length, 
the warm affection he retained fo 
the place of his nativity, in ſpite 0 
the neglect and diſappointment 
which had driven him thence, 
heightened perhaps by his regard 
for the Bulgarini, and fortified by 
the deſire of ſeeing his father, and 
the reſt of his family, determined 
him to quit Naples, in company 
with his benefactrice; but not be- 
fore he had obtained a promiſe 
from her, that, in return for the 
hoſpitality which he had received 
under her roof at Naples, ſhe an 
her family ſhould become his 

ſts, at Rome. To this ugh 
ition all parties having acceded, be 
wrote to his agents, to provide * 
houſe ſufficient for the two * 


of Trapaſh and Bulgarini. And 


jr, till his departure for Germany, 
al lived under the ſame roof, 
| conſtityted -one family. The 
unina; as more rich, and accuſ- 
al to the management of a fa- 
, was inveſted with the ſuper- 
«dance of all houſehold con- 
ms; the reſt had nothing to do, 
to attend their own purſuits ; 
ik Metaſtaſio received viſits, 
te verſes, improved his circum- 
nces, and encreaſed his celebrity. 
«The firſt drama which he pro- 
„ expreſsly for Rome, was 

in Utica, which was ſet by 
nei, and performed in that city, 
ab, and in 1720, at Venice, to 
muſic of Leo. He choſe the 
hj:& purpoſely ta pleaſe the Ro- 
, ſuppoſing that he ſhould 
n both applauſe and gratitude, 
(Uſplaying the virtue of one of 
rown heroes. But as it feldom 
(pens that'-a prophet or a poet 
ick in ancient times were united 
I the ſame perſon). receives due 
Jour in his own country, parti- 
ly at Rome, which is prover- 


" a called the reſidence of ſtran- 
F 5; in ſpite of the excellence of 
mt e drama, which abounds with 


dime, as well as tender ſenti- 
ats and delineations, of the 
vons of glory, ambition, anger, 
(love; and in which the con- 
K vas natural, and cataſtrophe 
9), it was inſtantly attacked by 
r ſatirical genius of the Romans, 
the performance ſuſpended. 
Ke frivolous ſcenes, and feeble 
MY to which they had been long 
atomed, had corrupted the taſte 
a Roman public in general; 
; "cept as few learned men, 
* Mvidious than the reſt, who, 
H knew of no modern Cato, 
"ad, at leaſt, about the ancient, 
"ang at firſt very coldly 
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the time of his arrival in that 
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received; though afterwards, when 
their minds and taſtes were en- 
lightened and refined by other ori- 
ginal and beautiful works of our 


author, this drama was treated with 


more juſtice. | 
The next opera which our 
author produced, was Exio, ſet by 


Porpora, in 1728, and Semiramide 


Riconoſciuta, ſet by the ſame com- 
poſer, 1729; but though both theſe 
dramas were received in the moſt 
favorable manner, and the praiſes 
beſtowed upon the poet were un- 
.bounded, his fortune was not 
atly improved by their ſucceſs. 
oetry has more frequently enriched 
the bookſeller, than the author, in 
every country; but at Rome, it is 
à drug of leſs value, even to the 
bookſeller, than elſewhere ; and 
Metaſtaſio's muſe, however chaſte, 
was but little better treated for not 
being - meretricious. If Metaſtaſio 
had been a mere pfalmodiſt, or 
hymnologiſt, his monkiſh rhymes 
might have obtained him ſome ec. 
cleſiaſtical preferment ; but the 
poetry which he produced on — 
gan and ſecular ſubjects, precluded 
im from every avenue to the 
church. He was, however, far 
from neceſſitous, and with the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Romanina, whoſe 
purſe was always at his ſervice, his 
fortune and ſituation were tolerably 
eaſy. But the being ſometimes ob- 
liged to avail himſelf of the libera- 
lity of his generous friend, was a 
circumſtance which humbled and 
mortified him beyond any other. 
He could not bear to reflect on 
being a burthen to her for whom 
chiefly he wiſhed to be rich, not 
only to exempt her from the ex- 
pences which ſhe incurred on his 
account, but to manifeſt his grati- 
tude for the benefits ſhe had already 
conferred on him. 
« His amiable friend tried every 
| 8 means 


Lis) 


means in her power, to ſet his mind 
at eaſe, concerning his obligations 
to her: aſſuring him that he had 
contributed much more to her pro- 
feffional fame than it had been in 
her power to do to bis fortune; 
that ſhe was in ſuch-cireumſtances 
as rendered the ſmall friendly of- 
fices which ſhe had been able to per- 
form, more a. pleaſure than an in- 
convenience; and preſſed him, in 
the moſt urgent manner, to tran- 
quilize his mind on that account, 
and to believe (which ſhe aſſured 
him was the truth) that he was 
doing her the greateſt favour when 
he afforded her an opportunity. of 
dividing with him her poſſeſſions. 
The afflicted poet drew ſome 
eomfort from theſe declarations, 
but it was of ſhort duration. He 
was perpetually convinced of the 
ingratitude of his pretended Roman 
friends, and the duplicity of his 
tectors; and having nouriſhed 
in his ſoul an ardent paſſion for 


general eſteem, reſpect, and admi - 
ration, his narrow circumſtances 


threw him into ſo profound a fit of 
melancholy, that he became inca- 
pable of receiving conſolation, 

„ Such was his ſtate of deſpon- 
dency, when, to his great aſtoniſh+ 
ment, he received the following 
letter from prince Pio of Savoy, 
inſpector of the imperial theatre at 
Vienna. | | 


LETTER I. 

© Your dramas and other poetical 
© compoſitions, which have acqui- 
red you ſuch. univerſal. applauſe, 
© have been ſo far approved by his 
© imperial majeſty, that he is deſi- 
raus to engage you in his ſervice, 
© on ſuch conditions as ſhall ſeem 
© moſt worthy of your acceptance. 
© It will be therefore neceflary for 
you to mention, in your anſwer, 
\ © ſome ſpecific aunual appointment, 
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© which will he fixed andinvariatie, 
_ Apoſtolo Zeno defires ng = 
other colleague than yourſelf, noi * > 
knowing at preſent any one ſo fr 4 
to ſerve ſuch an enlightened mo- F 
© narch; . Upon your anſwer and — 
© requiſition, will depend the re * 
mitting a ſum. of money neceſſ * 
* to, defray the expences of you n 
© journey. I am happy in this or ger 
6 23 y of manifeſting, vit k 
© how much eſteem and zeal, Ian Ile 
© your ſincere and affectionate ſe ot 
« vant, 3 
Luigi Principe Pio di Savoj * 
Vienna, Aug. 31, 1729. * 
4 Metaſtaſio was infinitely mot ©. 
ſurpriſed and flattered, by is un deli 
folicited and ſplendid offer, fron * 
finding himſelf recommended tc in 
the emperor's notice, by the cele 
brated and learned Apoſtolo Zend 
who was himſelf at this time lau 
reate to the emperor Charles VI N 
a prince, who had long ſupportec th 
his Lyric theatre with the graue 1e 
magnificence. Zeno had enjcy egg m 
his office in this court, from tf 
year 1718, where his chief employ try 
ment conſiſted in furniſhing drm thi 
for muſic, which had long de = 
juſtly thought the beſt of whichti * 
Italian language could boaſt. T 
„ And yet the offer of this en en 
ployment to Metaſtaſio, hover T 
dazaling, was not long product * 
of joy without deduction. I tg 
quitting Rome, for which be ha. T! 
always a filial fondneſs, as wel 2 
leaving his family, friends, and pe * 
haps, more than all, the Roman « 
impreſſed his mind with a fob, T: 
ful allay to his happineſs. But :6 45 
was too well read in his fries 10 
Horace not to know that 6 p 
Nikil et ab o 6 
Parte beatum. 12 
« Upon conſulting with his T! 
en 


, a * od ful 
mily, they inſtantly conceived! 2 


ificent hopes of his future ag 
ndizement, as contributed muc 
to their conſolation at loſing him; 
md the Romanina was ſo generous 
ind difintereſted, in ſpite of ſecret 
fiction, as to uſe her utmoſt elo- 
quence in removing his doubts, and 
diminiſhing the cauſes of his repug- 
nance, at quitting Rome and his 
friends. 

After many conſultations, and 
diſcuſſions, of the ſeveral arguments 
anical and inimical to the accep- 
tmce of the unexpected propoſition 
from Vierina, the following is the 
nwer which he fent, and which 
contains fo many charaCteriſtic 
traits of modeſty, propriety, and 
delicacy, that'it deſerves to be pre- 
ſerved, as a model of conduct under 
imilar circumſtances. 

LETTER II. 
TO PRINCE PIO OF SAVOY, 

Txt haſte with which I am ob- 
t hged to anſwer the letter, that your 
*excellence has deigned to write to 
me, will not allow time ſufficient 
'for my recovery from the ſurpriſe 
*'which the unexpected honour of 
this imperial majeſty's commands 
"muſt neceſſarily have produced; 
*anvhonour to which I had never 
dared aſpire, even in my vaineſt 
moments. The doubt of my 
* lender abilities, would make me 
accept with extreme timidity the 
„glory of ſervinz his majeſty, if 
bis own moſt animating and au- 
'Fult approbation, had not depriv- 
"ed me of the liberty of ſelf-diffi- 
dence, I ſhall therefore only wait 
| for your excellency's orders, which 
will be executed as ſoon as re- 
cewed. Your excellence has re- 
peatedly preſcribed to me in your 
er, to mention my wiſh, as to 

annual appointment. This 


an 


— weakens my repugnance, and 


be an excuſe for my pre- 
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e ſumption. It is faid, that the 
© ufual allowance to the ; who 


© have been in the ſervice of the 
court of Vienna, and that which 
© Sig. Apoſt. Zeno receives at pre- 
« ſent, is four thoufand florins per 
annum: fo that, regulating my 
expectations by former uſage, E 
© ſhall confine them within the ſame 
limits; humbly requeſting it may 
© be remembered, that in quitting 
* my country, I am obliged to leave 
© a fufficiency, for the maintenance 
© of an aged and helpleſs father, and 
© for others of my numerous rela- 
© tions, who have no ſapport, but 
© the fruits ariſing, in Italy, from 
my feeble talems; I muſt live in 
© the moſt ſplendid court of Europe, 
© in ſuch a manner as will not dif 
grace the monarch whom I ſhalk 
«© have the honour to ſerve; and 
© laſtly, weighing the ility 
that my abilities may fall ſhort of 
c Ration, arid be inferior to the 
© taſk with which I fhall be ho- 
© noured, I ſhall live in perpetuat 
© terrors of impending poverty, 
and paternal wants. 1 have thus 
© ventured to comply with your 
« excellency's injunctions; but beg 
that my frankneſs may be regar- 
t ded as an act of obedience; and 
© whatever my circumſtances may 
© be, I ſhall, with the utmoſt ala- 
« crity, execute thoſe orders which 
© it ſhall pleaſe ar auguſt patron 
©to enjoin me. am fully ſen- 
« fible how much is due to the in- 
comparable ſignor Ap. Zeno; 
© who, not content with having hi- 
© therto protected my writings, thus 
« generouſly honours me with his 
© beneficent recommendation, for 
© which I ſhall retain the moſt 
«© lively gratitude, to the end of my 
6 exiſtence. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, Sept. 19, 1729.” | 
B 2 « The 
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The prince _—_ to this let- 
ter, October 28, of the ſame year. 


LETTER III. 
PRINCE PIO, OF SAVOY, TO META“ 
. 

Ir was not poſſible to anſwer 
© your ſatisfactory letter ſooner, as 
«© I was abſent from Vienna, on a 
© hunting party, with the emperor; 
© but upon — your 
© ſentiments to his majeſty, I have 
© the pleaſure to aſſure you, that he 
© was well pleaſed with the pro- 
© priety, prudence, and good ſenſe, 
© manifeſted in-your letter, concern- 
© ing your future eſtabliſhment. It 
© is true fignor Apoſt. Zeno had a 
* penſion of four thouſand florins 
© per annum; but this high ſalary 
© was granted to him in conſe- 
© quence of his being imperial hiſ- 
. © toriographer, as well as poet. But 
© I have no doubt that in proceſs of 
© time, you will arrive at the ſame 
© appointment. I afſure you that 
© the Abate Pariati had but two 
thouſand florins per annum. 
© However, in conſequence of your 
© ſuperior merit, his majeſty has 
granted you three thouſand florins 
* annually, and one hundred ang- 
© heri to defray the * eg of your 
journey; for which an order is 
* ſent to the imperial banker at 
© Rome. I truſt, therefore, that 
© you will not diſappoint the hopes 
J have conceived of ſeeing you 
© ſoon at Vienna, and of aſſuring 
© you in perſon, how much my 
© heart inclines me to ſerve you 
with zeal and affection. 

© LULIGI, PRINCE OF SAVOY,” 


« Metaſtaſio, his family, and 
friends, thought it right imvlicitly 
to ſubmit to the terms propoſed in 
this letter, of wich the only part 
that occaſioned them any uneafi- 
neſs, was the folicitude, expreſſed 


* 
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by prince Pio, for his ſpeedy arriv; 
in Vienna; which could not tal 
place without leaving his affairs! 
great confuſion, and failing in hi 
engagement to furniſh the Roma 
theatre with two new dramas { 
the enfuing carnival. He faw n 
better means of ſolving thoſe diff 
culties, than by ſpeaking the trut 
and explaining to his illuſtriou 
correſpondent the real ſtate of hi 
circumſtances,” 
„This had all the effect h 
wiſhed, and obtained him permiſ, 
fion to remain at Rome, till he had 
completed his two dramas of Arta 


ferſe & Aleſſandro nell Indie, for the 


carnival of 1730, which were both 
ſet by Leonardo Vinci, and per 
formed at Rome before the poet' 
departure, with univerſal applauſe,” 

« Upon quitting Rome, Meta- 
ſtaſio conſigned into the hands of 
his zealous and affeionate friend, 
the Romanina, all his effects, inte- 
reſts, and concerns; together with 
the management of his family affair. 
She — willingly ſubmitting to 
theſe ſeveral taſks, as well as to the 
care of the produce of the little 
places, and ſums of money, which 
he left behind him. 

„At length, he departed with 2 
heavy heart, and a moſt ſovereign 
contempt for the friendſhip and 
flattering promiſes of the great, by 
whoſe deluſions he had fo long en- 
tertained hopes of preferment in his 
native city ; whence, at laſt, he was 
driven into a kind of ſplendid ba- 
niſhment, for the reſt of his lite, 
Theſe early diſappointments, from 
being extremely credulous, rendered 
him incurably ſceptical, as to ail 
future preſages of good fortune; 
and the effects of hoping too much 
in early life, and too little attel, 
produced, perhaps, the principa 


deſects in his character. Metaſtaſio 


1 7 LY 
arrived at Vienna, in July 1730. 
SKETCH 


the Itatian publiſhed Dy 
„AAA, Spaniſh Miniſter at 


HE forefathers of Men 
were of Luſatia. His — 
ther was eſtabliſned at Hamburgh, 
ud from thence went to Copen- 
been, where the father of Mengs 
born, This being his twen- 
th child, according to the ac- 
wunt of his brothers, he knew not 
um name to give him, and on 
wening the Bible, the firit name 
nich preſented itſelf was Iſmael, 
rich he made choice of. He had 
br godfather a painter of no ſupe- 
for abilities, but this was a ſuffi- 
tent motive for applying the boy's 
tents to painting. From this in- 
fror ſchool Iſmael was ſoon re- 
noved to that of Mr. Cofre, a 
frenchman, and the beſt painter at 
fiat court, and procuring fome pro- 
ditions of Vandyke from a friend, 
te acquired by copying him the 
m of colouring; for which per- 
beton he was remarkable during 
ws life. His maſter had a niece, of 
"om Iſmael become enamoured; 
but this affected lady, not being able 
b!uff-r the ſmell of oil, the good Iſ- 
del. in obedience to her will, de- 
Ucated himſelf alone to miniature 
panting; and with ſuch appli- 
ation and ſucceſs, that in a ſhort 
ime he arrived to great perfection 
the art, and then was united to 
us beautiful, though capricious 
ar, On account of a contagious 
lſtemper, he ſoon after abandoned 
"at country, and travelled to vari- 
courts of Germany, where he 
<quired the difficult art of paint- 
ng in enamel, for which he was 
ever aſter very famous, 
* From this alliance our Mengs 
vs born, in the city of Auſig, in 
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um the Firſt Volume of the Works of that Painter, tranſlated from 
the Chevalier Dow Jostzry NtcHoLas 
Rome.] 


Bohemia, the 12th of March 1728. 
and to whom were given the names 
of Anthony and Raphael, in me- 
mory of the two great painters, Ra- 
phael d'Urbino, and Anthony Alle- 
gri da Correggio, of whom his ſa- 
ther was a pathonate admirer. Thus 
deſtined for a painter, even from his 
cradle, nothing was ever given to 
him for his amuſement, but imple- 
ments of this nature, ſuch as pen- 
cils, paper, &c. and before he had 
attained his fixth year, he was 
laced to the ſtudy of drawing. 
he firſt rudiments which his fa- 
ther taught him, were the moſt ſim- 
ple ſtraight lines, as the vertical, the 
horizontal, and the oblique, which 
he practiſed till he was quite per- 
fect; and from this he proceeded, 
with the ſame care, to the moſt 
ſimple geometrical figures, but al- 
ways without rule and compaſs, in 
order to accuſtom his eye to exact- 
neſs. Aſter that, he proceeded to 
delineate the contours of the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, 
and was obliged to reduce them, as 
well as he was able, to geometrical 
rule; from thence he arrived to join 
and arrange thoſe parts, and at laſt 
to give them their neceſſary grace 
and perfection. Then he proceed- 
ed to take ſketches; and, accord- 
ing to the manuſcripts left by Iſ- 
mael, mentioning this particular, it 
was very difficult to conſtrain the 
vivacity of his fon, who was not 
willing to ſubject himſelf to a cer- 
tain neatneſs and cleanlineſs, for 
which reaſon he obliged him to 
draw with Indian ink, which took 
from him every poſſibility of con- 

tinuing the ſaine error. 
B 3 « In 
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6 In this ſtudy he continued for 
two years, after which he began to 

aint in oil. His father then ſee- 
ing the great talent which he diſ- 

layed, ſoug it every means ſtrong- 
ly to im — in him the firſt prin- 
ciples of the art, and made him re- 
turn again with the greateſt atten- 
tion and prolixity to the ſtudy of 
drawing. 

« At the ſame time he taught 
him chemiſtry, in which he was the 
moſt intelligent in Europe ; and tc 

aint in enamel and miniature, 
This, however, did not interrupt 
his ſtudy of drawing, ſince not a 
day paſſed in which he did not de- 


lineate two entire figures of Ra- 


hael, or of Caracci; and not to 
Joſe a moment of time, he ſtudied 
likewiſe perſpective, and the moſt 
neceſſary parts of anatomy. Al- 
though at Dreſden, where he was 
at that time, yet he did nat think it 
neceſſary to ſtudy this ſcience upon 
dead bodies, but contented himſelf 
to learn it from books, and from 
the dry bones of ſkeletons. 

& After this ſtudy he began to 
draw antique figures by parts, the 
ſame ſize of the originals, which 
his father had brought from Rome; 
and by night copied by artificial 
light, models in miniature of the 
fame ſtatues, By this method he 

ut in practice that which he had 

earnt from perſpective and ana- 
tomy, ſuch as the degradation and 
diminution of the members, and 
the variation of form of the muſcles 
when in action. He ſtill improved 
himſelf in ſtudying the effect of 
light, of its degradation, upon ſhade, 
and of reflection, the which things 
he diſtinguiſhed better by artificial 
light, than by that of the ſun, and 
thus repeating the ſame operation 
in different places, he comprehend- 
ed better the force of the light and 
ſhade. In this manner he employ- 


ed his time to the age of twelve 
years. 

4 His father then ſecing that he 
ſtudied with reflection, and that it 
was time to formin hima juſt taſte, 
which was not to be obtained out 
of Italy, he reſolved to conduct hin 
to Rome, which he did in the ye 
1741. The young Mengs remaig. 
ed aſtoniſhed at ſight of ſuch beau. 
ful objects which that capital af. 
forded of the arts, and wiſhed to 
embrace the whole, but was reſtraia- 
ed by his father, who made him 
ſt * the maſt perfect although the 
moſt difficult, ſuch as the Laocoon, 
the Torſo of Belvidere, and the 
works of Michael Angelo in the 
chapel Siſtina, After having made 
him ſtudy theſe in the different 
modes, he removed him to the 
chambers of Raphael to practice 
the moſt beautiful heads, and drell- 
ed figures, in order to learn the 
taſte of drapery, for which Raphael 
is ſo excellent, Iſmael was at that 
time painter to Auguſtus III. king 
of Poland; and being very deſirous 
to ſend him ſome eſſay of the abi. 
lities of his ſon, he made him copy 
in miniature, two pieces of Ra. 
phael, which were in the Novitiate, 
and in the Profeſſion Houſe, then 
belonging to the Jeſuits; and wiſh. 
ing, at the ſame time, to ſend to 
his majeſty a painting in enamel, 
ſufficiently large of the ſame kind, 
he ordered his ſon to begin a dras- 
ing of his own invention, which 
the father executed to a certain 
point, and then left it to his ſon 0 
give it the finiſhing hand. Never di 
a work of that kjnd receive more 
admiration, as Iſmael was the be 
painter in enamel ever known, evi 
to this day, and his works hav 
been ever conſidered as invaluable 
for his beautiful colouring, ® 
practice in the art. His oo? misfor- 


ine had in is you 
tune was, not having 1 
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e was ſenſible of, and for that rea- 
on he urged his fon fo much to 
te ſtudy of the firſt principles. 
Till now we 'behold Iſmael direct- 
jg the ſtudies of his ſon, and glv- 
ig him that education which has 
contributed ſo much to his progreſs 
in the arts, and conduct through 
lie; we ſhall then proceed to treat 
likewiſe of his character. A man 
more ſevere and rigid to his children 
never was known. He exacted from 
them the moſt indefatigable labour, 
without ever allowing the leaſt mo- 
ment of recreation. They were at 
this time grown up, and had never 
had any intercourſe with the world, 
or ſcarcely ſpoken with familiarity 
to any perſons except their family; 
ſo much ſo, that many le with 
whom Iſmael was in the habits of in- 
timacy, were quite ignorant of his 
laving a family, His paſſion for 
muſic only could ſoften him ſo as 
to admit to his houſe a certain gen- 
tleman of the name of Annibale, 
vell known and juſtly eſteemed at 
the court, and who by a fingular 
contrivance (as we ſhall ſee) made 
known to the king of Poland the 
merits of the young Mengs. When 
he went from home, he always left 
his children ſhut up in the houſe, 
and on his return ſtrictly examined 
if they had performed the taſk im- 
poſed on them to execute during his 
abſence, His chaſtiſement was 
more like a ſevere maſter than a 
ther, He was a perfect tyrant in 
his houſe, In Rome he continued 
the ſame conduct. Having con- 
dufted our young Anthony to the 
Vatican, he would there order him 
what he was to accompliſh in that 
day and with a flaſk of water, and 
a little bread, would leave him em- 
broiled with the fatiguing taſk he 
to ſtudy, After which Iſmael 
would return to reconduct him to 
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the houſe, where he made him ren- 


der account of what he had 
and one might well ſuppoſe the 
examination was ſufficiently ri- 
id. This ſort of ſtudy rendered 
Fim ſo reflective, that he could form 
a hiſtory of all the thoughts of Ra- 
pu To hear him deſcribe the 
uties of the different paintings 
in the aforeſaid chamber, one wou 
ſuppoſe it was Raphael himſelf who 
was giving the deſcription. From 
the ſtyle in which one part was 
painted, he demonſtrated that from 
which the-author had founded his 
original idea; aud from thence he 
diſcovered his firſt deſign. Then 
following that which was executed 
in another ſtyle, he pointed out the 
motives the painter neceſſarily muſt 
have had in making thoſe changes. 
He marked the changes and cor- 
rections from which he drew thoſe 
reflections, and finiſhing to review 
the picture, one had the perfect hif- 
tory of what ideas occupied the 
mind of Raphael in the execution 
of that work. Mengs explained 
the whole with reaſons and obſer- 
vations, ſo clear and evident, that 
the underſtanding was compelled to 
render him the credit of geometri- 
cal demonſtration. 
This education, ſo favourable 
for the arts, was ſo diſadvantageous 
to the perſon of our young ſtudent, 
that it implanted in him ſuch an 
habitual careleſſneſs for his appear- 
ance, that thoſe who knew him not 
would have taken him for a clown. 
A perfect ignorance of the world 
rendered him almoſt deſtitute of 
common Civility in his behaviour; 
a certain confined manner, which 
appeared a kind of diffidence, and 
laſtly, a negligence of his own inte- 
reſts, were the cauſe of his own in- 
felicity, and that of his family 
whilſt he lived. 
« After three years thus ſpent in 
34 ſtudy 


A 
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ſtudy at Rome, he returned to Dreſ- 
den, where he applied himſelf to 
painting in crayons, and there 
painted his own portrait in two dif- 
ferent ſtyles of painting, and that 
of the aforeſaid ſignor Annibale, 
by whoſe means he was made known 
to that ſovereign. His majeſty be- 
Ing in doubt that a boy of his age 
could have arrived to ſuch perfec- 
tion in the arts, ordered that in 
preſence of an Italian paintreſs, a 
diſciple of the celebrated Roſalba 
Cariera, he ſhould take the likeneſs 
of her huſband, which being done, 
the king remained ſurpriſed at ſuch 
ability, and immediately wiſhed 
him to paint his portrait, in which 
Mengs expreſſed the moſt perfect 
reſemblance of that nobleneſs which 
was the characteriſtic of this prince, 
and for which he merited the great- 
eſt eſteem. | 

In the year 1745, the king re- 
tired to Poland, on account of the 
war, and after the peace, returning 
again to Dreſden, he deſired to have 
the portraits of all the family of 
Mengs, and wiſhed for Anthony 
to take that of his father; and that 
his eldeſt ſiſter, who likewiſe paint- 
ed very eminently, ſhould take his, 
All were therefore placed in the ca, 
binet of Crayons, Anthony was 
then choſen cabinet painter, with 
a penſion of fix hundred talleri, 
and a place of habitation, without 
any other reſtraint or obligation, 
than to give the king the preference 
of thoſe works he might make choice 
of, for which he would pay ſuch price 
as Anthony himſelf ſhould fix upon 
them. Anthony did not accept 


this good fortune without the per- 
miiſion to return again to Rome, 
a pretenſion which afforded ſome 
ſcandal to the count de Bruhl, the 
molt powerful miniſter that king 
ever had. He, however, in place 
of being offended, approved the 


idea. of the painter, and granted hj 
licence with the greateſt good wi 

He returned therefore to Ron 
with his father, and his two ſiſte 
and took a houſe near the Vaticat 
in order to have the greateſt aq 
commodation for purſuing his a 
cient ſtudies. He | from paint 
ings and ſtatues ; trequented t 
academies and lectures on anatom 


in the hoſpital of the holy gboff 1 
He drew at the ſame time on ol 
miniatures at the requeſt of his H wnfo 
ther, rage. 

In this exerciſe he continue ile e 
four years, after which time he de WY ch 
dicated himſelf to compoſition coufl 
From one piece of the Holy Fami who r 
ly, he met with very great applauſ: nere 
The firſt perſonages of the ci find 
came to admire it, which rendered From 
our Anthony very ſamous in Rome, ei 
and ſo much eſteemed, that he was forer 
requeſted by the firſt people to ſettle WM flow: 
there, offering to obtain permiſſion bs ge 
of his ſovereign, by aſſigning him ter w 
a certain number of his works, expre 
This offer was gratefully received d 
by Mengs, being thus able to pur. og + 
ſue his ſtudies in preſence of ſuch toler 
marvellous productions of the arts Wis 
as are to be found at Rome; but vith 


his father prized greater the advan- the 


tage of eſtabliſhing him in Saxony, tro 
which he accordingly did. How- teo 
ever, before parting, Anthony mar. of t 
ried a young lady ſufficiently beau- ſou 
tiful and reſpectable, called Mars te! 
garita Guazzi, which he happened Fe 
to meet when ſeeking a model for va 
the head of the Madonna, referred cli 
to in the aforeſaid picture. v0 

The family, thus augmented, 600 
left Rome at the end of the year Ni 


1749, and arrived at Dreſden at 
Chriſtmas. The ſevere cold of that 
climate in winter, and various do- 
meſtic diſturbances, occaſioned 2 
owe melancholy in bur Mengs. 


is father, in continuation 0! his 
| cruel 


nel diſpoſition, ſeized on the whole 
woperty which was in the houſe of 
(on, even to the laſt penny; at- 
which he turned him out in the 
treet, without either goods or mo- 
w. Some friends, and particu- 
ly his good friend Annibale (who 
p the end of his days proved his 
fithful friend), aſſiſted him by their 
eneroſity ; but, above all, the king, 
ud his ſon the electorate prince, 
unſoled him by aſſigning him a 
umfortable habitation and a car- 
age. He applied likewiſe for the 
ite of firſt painter to the king, 
rich was granted to him very gra- 
couſly in place of Mr. Silveltre, 
«ho retired to Paris; and the king 
ncreaſed his penſion to one thou- 
ſand talleri without any obligation, 
from that time numerous were the 
mivileges and honours which that 
orereign and the royal family be- 
towed upon Mengs ; and to prove 
is goodneſs of heart, he never af- 
tr would ſpeak of that court but in 
epreſſtons of the higheſt ſenſe of 
fatitude, The king Auguſtus hav- 
lag at that time built a church of 
blerabie fize in the palace, which 
vas conſecrated in the year 1751, 
| vihed Mengs to paint a piece for 
| de high altar, and for the other 
tro at the fides. He executed the 
Ivo lait at Dreſden; but for that 
0! the high altar, he aſked permit- 
don to go to Rome to finiſh it 
acre, as much from the motive of 
Feltabliſhing his health, Which 
Ws much impaired by this rigid 
mate, as for the perfection of this 
York, which he was better able to 
excute in that country ſo conge- 
nal to the arts. His majeſty well 
underſtood the difference of the 
countries, and being inſtructed in 
the hiſtory of painters, knew what 
advantages were to be found in Italy 
N perfecting their works; there- 
ore inſtantly granted him the li- 
cence he required, 
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In the ſpring of 1752, Mengs 
returned again to Rome with his 
wife, and a daughter born at Drei- 
den; the which is at preſent wife 
to Don Manuel Carmona, a cele- 
brated engraver at Madrid. The 
climate of Rome ſoon re-eſtabliſh- 
ed his health, and the ſatis faction 
of finding himſelf again in the cen- 
tre of the arts, furniſhed him with 
ſpirits equal to the taſk of the moſt 
arduous undertaking. 

The firſt work which he finiſh. 
ed was a copy of the great paint- 
ing of Raphael, called the School 
ot Athens, for lord Northumber- 
land. He accepted this commiſſion 
only to reflect on, and ſtudy as 
much as poſſible that invaluable 
painter, In fact, he has ſince con- 
feſſed that he then found how very 
imperfectly he had known Raphael 
before that time. 

« This copy being finiſhed, he 
began the panting for the altar of 
Dreſden with the greateſt applica- 
tion and delight. In the mean 
time arrived the unfortunate intel- 
ligence, that the war between the 
empreſs and the king of Pruſſia, 
occahtoned the invaſion of Saxony, 
and the flight of the king from his 
ſtates, which proved the interrup- 
tion of the ſtipend allowed to 
Mengs. By this news, reduced to 
the greateſt miſery, he was obliged 
to accept of the works offered him 
by different individuals, in order to 
maintain his family, which every 
vear increaſed. He therefore thought 
of making himſelf better known to 
the public by means of ſome work, 
which he could exhibit in public, 
and for this reaſon embraced an op- 
portunity which offered of paint- 
ing a piece in freſco, which the fa- 
thers Celeſtini wiſhed for the ciel- 
ing of the church of Saint Euſe- 
bius. 

« The father abbot del Guidice, 
deſuing, what his ſect could not 

find, 
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find, which was, a painter whoſe de- 
mands were conformable to the lit- 
tle money he had to beſtow on him, 
preſented himſelf to Mengs, and 
made him the rion, telling 
him plainly at the ſame time the 
lictle he had to pay him, and that 
he ought well to conſider working 
for charity, as he could only make 
up the expence of the carpentersand 
maſons, and give him two hundred 
ſcudi. In ſpite of theſe inadequate 
conditions, — accepted the un- 
dertaking, in order to make himſelf 
known, and to exerciſe a kind of 
paiating which no one in Rome at 
that time practiſed ; Corrado Gia- 
- quinto being then gone to Madrid. 
When the work was finiſhed, it re- 
ceived univerſal applauſe, as it was 
at firſt held impoſſible to execute a 
freico of that kind; and although 
the compoſition was not of the taſte 
of painters of the modern ſchools, 
yet, notwithſtanding, they were not 
able to cenſure it for any effential 
defects; and it was more eſteemed 
by them than the author himſelf 
could have expected. 
„When he departed from Dreſ- 
den, the king gave him orders to 
go to Naples to 2 the portraits 
of all the royal family, forbidding 
him to take any recompence. This 
were well whilſt the pay of that 
court was continued; but being af- 
frayed by the aforeſaid changes, 
and without hope that they would 
ſoon be accommodated, he was 
forced to think after another man- 
ner; ſo that the duke de Ceriſano, 
miniſter from that court then at 
Rome, being deſirous of thoſe por- 
traits, he gave him a note of the 
prices he was to have received for 
them in Saxony, proteſting be- 
ſides, that he had a contrary order 
from his ſovereign. The anſwer 
he received was, that the queen 
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had ſaid he was exorbitant in t 
price which he demanded for the 
portraits, and that it was not ne 
ceſſary he fhould execute then 
Thus we behold one of the man 
traits which the envy of the artiſ 
of the court have invented apaind 
Mengs; who, from his own che 
rafter, being honourable and fin 
cere, was incapable of judging th 
reverſe of others, therefore guard 
ed not againſt their machinations 
The ſequel of which was, that the 
king of Naples having commiſſion 
ed him to execute a painting for the 
chapel of Caſerta, and having ad- 
vanced him three hundred zec- 
chini, the half of its price, he re. 
ceived a letter from his majeſty's 
firſt architect, in the which he in- 
formed him, that he might take his 
leiſure in finiſhing that painting, 
for that it would not be required 
for many years. A ſhort time af. 
ter, the count de Lagnaſco, minilter 
of Poland at Rome, went to Na- 
ples, and aſſured Mengs, that the 
queen was very much ſurpriſed at 
him, that after ſhe had granted him 
all that he had demanded, he had 
not finifhed the portraits ; and that 
not having in conſequence wiſhed 
to receive the other paintings for 
the chapel of Caſerta, ſhe had em- 
ployed other painters. This was 
ſufficient to teach Mengs the ſe. 
crets of the rage of emulation, and 
how eaſy it was to abufe authority 
the moſt reſpeRable. 
« In order to oppoſe the effect of 
this calumny, Mengs finiſhed this 
ainting with haſte, and preſented 
it to the king at the time when he 
was departing for Spain to take 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom on it 
count of the death of his brother 
Ferdinand the fixth. His majeſty 
was pleaſed with it in the highe 
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i |:ft king of Naples. Notwith- 
fanding, to accompliſh which, he 
countered many difficulties, oc- 
atoned by thoſe who preſided at 
the court, and who gave him to 
wderſtand, that he would do well 
u depart from that capital. 

« Returning to Rome, he under- 
wok to paint the cieling of the gal- 
kry of the villa of the cardinal 
Alexander Albani, in which he re- 
rreſeated Apollo with the Goddeſs 
of Memory, and the Muſes their 
offspring.” ; 

« At this time,, Mengs thought 
to be able to fix himſelf in Rome; 
vhen Charles III. who by accident 
tad penetrated into his merit at 
Naples, invited him, by means of 
Don Manuel de Roda, then his mi- 
niſter at Rome, to come to Spain, 
and be in his ſervice ; offering him 
aſalary of two thouſand Ss 
a houſe, carriage, and all the ex- 
pences attending his profeſſion ; 
and in caſe he would accept it, he 
offered him likewiſe the accommo- 
dation of a ſhip of war then at 
Naples, which was about to return 
to Spain, Mengs therefore em- 
barked with his family, and happily 
urived at Alicant, tlie 7th day of 
October 1761. 

Having reached the court, the 

received him with ſuch kind- 
nels as aſtoniſhed him; and the 
ame attention he ever after con- 
tinued, not v ithſtanding all the tram- 
mels and arts of envy which were 
practiſed againſt him.“ 

„At the ſame time that Mergs 
was occupied in adorning the pa- 
lace of his ſovereign, he ſought alſo 
to render himſelf uſeful, by eſta- 
bliſhing a ſchool of the arts in 
dpain, and propoſed to the acade- 
my, of which he was a member, 
various regulations according to his 
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ſublime ideas, which were at firſt 
accepted; but ignorance and paſ- 
ſion ſo predominated, that they were 
not afterwards put in practice, or 


followed; inſtead of which, they 


retorted with diſguſt on the whole 
of his projects, and even threatened 
his reputation, We ſhall therefore 
draw a veil over this ſcene of hu- 
man frailty, and hide it in forget- 
fulneſs for the hongur of humanity. 

« Affliction of mind (the priva- 
tion of every delight of lite) and 
diſordinate application to his pro- 
feſſion, compleatly impaired his 
health. 

« At the dawn of day he began 
his labour, and without iuterrup- 
tion, except to dine, he continued 
till night; then taking very little 
food, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
houſe, at ſome other work, either 
in drawing, or preparing materials 
for the following day. He had ſent 
his family to — and was by 
this deprived of the greateſt com- 
fort and delight he could enjoy. 
This increaſed his infirmity; he 
loſt his appetite and fell into a de- 
cline, when every one expected his 
death as near approaching. In this 
ſtate the king granted him licence 
to return to Rome, but not being 
able to ſupport ſo fatiguing a jour- 
ney, he was obliged to reſt at Mo- 
naco, where the abilities of a phy- 
ſician, and the goodneſs of the air, 
recruited his ſtrength ſuſſicient to 
proceed, 

„ Being arrived, he ſoon, reco- 
vered his ſpirits, and became ſuth- 
ciently re-eſtabliſhed in his health.“ 

« At that time pope Clement 
XiV. propoſed to him to paint 
ſome things for the Vatican. This 
was ever his moſt anxious deſire, 
to leave ſomething in memory of 
himſelf in that grand emporium of 
the arts; he theretore quickly ac- 

cepted 
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cepted the propoſal, but with in- 
junction that nothing ſhould be 
ſpoken to him of recompence. 

« He undertook therefore the 
painting of the cabinet of the mu- 
ſeum, which was deſigned in the 
Vatican to keep the fragments of 
ancient Papiri.“ 

„He had been near three years 
in Italy before he had finiſhed this 


work, and was perfectly re- eſta- 


bliſhed in his health; in conſe- 
quence he had no reaſon for re- 
maining ſo long without giving an 
account to the king, who neverthe- 
leſs continued him his ſtipend the 
fame as if he had remained at Ma- 
drid. He had beſides undertaken this 
work of the Papiri without leave 
and even without his knowledge. 
Any other ſovereign but Charles 
III. would have reſented this abuſe 
of his bounty; but his unwearied 
patience contented itſelf to make 
me ſearch reſervedly the motives 
which detained Mengs at Rome : I 
repreſented to his majeity the truth, 
excuſing' Mengs on account of his 
paſſion for Rome, the centre of the 
polite arts; likewiſe for the tender- 
neſs he bore his family, from whom 
he had not the courage to ſeparate 
himſelf; and for his ambition (ſo 
excuſable in an artiſt of his merit) 
to leave ſome teſtimony in memory 
of his abilities, with thoſe of Ra- 
hael ; and laſtly, relieved his de- 
icacy, by ſaying he had ſought no- 
thing from any other ſovereign 
fince he ſerved the king of Spain, 
promiſing at the ſame time what I 
would do in order to induce him 
ſoon to depart for Madrid. 
« At the indirect inſinuation I 
gave him, he was uneaſy, and re- 
olved precipitately to leave incom- 
plete the work of the Papiri, and to 
depart immediately. No reflection 
was capable of diverting him from 
this refolution, He went firſt to 


Naples to take the portraits of thoſe 
ſovereigns, according as he had 

romiſed the king their father; but 
inſtead of finiſhing them both ac- 
cording as he had determined before 
he left Rome, he entertained himſelf 
in Naples all the winter, and re- 
turned to Rome with only the heads 
finiſhed; and being arrived he 
could not reſiſt the defire of com- 

leating what remained to be done 
in the chamber of the Papiri; and 
it was then that he finiſhed the 
painting of the aforeſaid ſaint Pe. 
ter. 

&« At laſt he left Rome to return 
to Spain with part of his family, 
leaving his five daughters in a cou- 
vent, recommended to his brother- 
in-law, the celebrated painter, ſig- 
nor Marron. Four months atter, 
— through Florence to go to 

arma, I found him at that place, 
not having the reſolution to pro- 
cced any lurther; and on my re- 
turn two months after, he was ſtill 
remaining there. During my ſhort 
ſtay at Florence, he drew my por- 
trait; and his friendſhip for me 
made him perform wonders in the 
execution. I returned to Rome; 
and five months after, paſſing again 
by way of Florence, I induced him 
finally to depart for Spain.” 

„In this year which Mengs re- 
mained in Italy, he _ * — 
roperly ſpeaking, meliorated muc 
his Fyle. "His — works bear 
no compariſon with thoſe he did 
after that period. The moſt ſeri- 
ous ſtudy of the ancients, and eſpe- 
cially the paintings of Herculane- 
um, manifeſted to him the true 
fountain of beauty, and the way by 
which the Grecians had attained it. 
In his firſt works, notwithſtanding 
his corrections, his colouring, and 
his harmony, one diſcovers at the 
ſame time ſtudy and labour; in [145 
laſt works, all is facility and grant 
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ul appear the effect of the hidden 
ud inſenfible force of nature. His 


are obſcure has more vigour, and 


the effect of reflective light, and his 

pective ſky, bear an alluſion 
which one does not find in any 
ather painter. 

«In that ſtyle he painted at 
Madrid the grand ſaloon where the 
ting dines ; and this work alone is 
unc ient to eſtabliſh him the repu- 


ation of one of the *firſt painters. 


Upon the dining table of his ma- 
oy, he painted the Apotheoſis of 
Trajan, a Spaniſh prince, and the 
beſt that ever occupied the throne 
of the Cæſars, and the model of 
that Trajan who now reigns in 
pain. 

« In front is the temple of Glory, 
to which all the Virtues lead, who 
mite in the compoſition : but this 

inting, and all the others which 
lengs left in Spain, I ſhall mention 
in the account which I ſhall give 
oi them apart. [= 

ln the private theatre of the 
princes at-Aranjuez, he painted the 
ceiling, in the middle of which 
Time irritated ſeizes on Pleaſure, 
from whoſe head drops a garland of 
flowers. This fancy is one of the 
moſt graceful ever produced by 
Mengs. In the exprethon one be- 
holds the abuſe of Time, and the 
precept to profit onefelf of it. The 
reſt of the ceiling is filled up b 
@riatides, in clare obſcure, whic 
villever be a monument and ſchool 
0; deſign of that great man. 
Alt ſeems impoſſi ble that in lit- 
e more than two years from the 
ume Mengs was returned to Ma- 
id, he could have painted ſo many 
nings. This ſurpriſe, however, 
ceaſes, when we conſider the appli- 
emon and incefſant labour of that 
den, whoſe whole pleaſure, during 
lle, was painting and ſtudy ; from 
On attention nothing could ever 
wert his mind. 
5 


« But this fatigue injured his 
health, and moved the king to con- 
deſcend to his defire of once. more 
returning to Rome, the centre of 
his delight. 
him with that generofity which is 
pecultar to him; leaving him at 
full liberty with the pay of three 
thouſand ſcudi, and one thouſand 
more to divide in dowers among his 
daughters. 

« We again behold Mengs in 
Rome, ſurrounded by his family, 
and with a reputation eſtabliſhed 
throughout the world, and with a 
fortune ſufficient to reheve him 
from the neceſſity of fearching a 
ſubſiſtence by his labours. It ap- 


| py then, that he ought to have 


en the moſt happy and tranquil 
man in the univerfe: he was, not- 
withſtanding, entirely the contrary. 
In a ſhort time he loſt his wife, 
whom he adored as an example of 
virtue and affection. From that 
time be became entirely changed 
both in manner and in diſpoſition, 
being one continual ſcourge to him- 
ſelf and thoſe around him. His 
former complaints relapſed and in- 
creaſed. he impreſſion of the 
cold, which in the nights of that 
winter was exceſſive, made him 

ive into the other extreme, by liv- 
ing and painting in rooms ſhut up 
from every circulation of air, and 
heated by ſtoves and immente res. 
This exceſſive heat rarified and 
dried the air more than was proper 
for natural perſpiration. His lungs, 
therefore, loſt their elaſticity, and 
received the prejudicial emanation 
of an infinity of mineral tinctures 
united with the ambient heat. 

« I have many times been de- 
prived of his company from not 
being able to raiſe my head in the 
reſtilential atmoſphere of his apart- 


ment, When he painted in freſco 
it was even worle, becaute he put 
his ſcaffold in a poſture forced 

againſt 
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[30] 
againſt the ceiling, by which he 


reſpired the acrid poiſons of the ce- 


ment 2nd the minerals which they 
uſe in that kind of painting. His 
lymph or fluids thickened in tuck a 
manner, as no longer to nouriſh his 
blood. His muſcles and veins loſt 
their elaſticity; he almoſt entirely 
loſt. his voice; a dry cough tor- 
mented him, and his appearance 
was quite that of a lifeleſs corpſe. 
The phyſicians, not knowing what 
other term to give his complaint, 
pronounced him phthiſical.“ 

% His impatience, joined to a 
moſt ardent imagination, made him 
take faith in a mountebank, a com- 

triot of his, who promiſed to cure 

im in a few days. Thus ſecretly, 
without conſulting any of the fa- 
culty, or of his family, he gave him 


a. medicine ſo violent that it ex-- 


hanſted entirely the little ſtrength 
which remained in him, and occa- 
froned him various fits, in which he 
was left for dead, Recovering, 
however, from this attack, though 
badly, he was poſſeſſed with a reſt- 
leſs deſire of changing to another 
houſe, moleſting all his people to 
make all enquiries, and to ſee all 
the houſes that were to be let in 
Rome. It is to be remarked, that 
at that time he had three houſes, 
one which he built, and two which 
he rented. Nevertheleſs, one morn- 
ing he removed ſuddenly to a lodg- 
ing ſituated in the Strada Condutii, 
carrying with him the burthenſome 
weight of all his evils, corporcal 
and mental; and a few days after 
he was again removed to the Strada 
Gregoriana, ſtill continuing his clan-= 
deſtine correſpondence with the 
empiric, who had induced him to 
take certain balſams which a nun 
of Narni had diſtributed with much 
fame and miracle. In compliment 
to. that work he mixed w:th it (as 


was afterwards diſcovered) a good 
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doſe of diaphoretie antimon rt 
which in a little time deſtroyed ti A 
machine, already half ruined. [ 1 
that manner a charlatan, and ai" * 
unfortunate ſuperſtition, combine c 
to deprive the world of a m badi 
worthyyof much longer life; for Kher" 
this time he had attained only fi ders 
one years and three months. [ee 

His corpſe was interred att wd 
foot of the janiculum, in the pari be u 
of Saint Michael, and at the obſe nuch 
quies attended the profeſſors of t _ 


academy of faint Lucas, His ſtaty 
of bronze, which had been mo 
delled-under his direction, was a 
terwards collocated in the pantheon 
by the ſide of that of Raphael, un 
der which was written the follow 
ing inſcription ; 


PicTort. PfHILos0PHO, ' 
108. Nic. Dr. Azara. Anico 
Svo. P. 


«© The paintings and writings 0 
Mengs inſure him a ſeat in the 
temple of Immortality, and hi 
goodneſs and bounty will engrav 
on the boſoms of his friends ant 
everlaſting teſtimony to his me 
mory. | 
« The life and ſtudies of this 
great man ought to ſerve as a fi 
mulus to every one who would 
with to apply to, and perfect them 
ſelves in, the noble arts. His fatter 
directed him ſufficiently well in hs 
infancy, by accuſtoming his eye to 
exactneſs; but I have heard him 
many times lament having occupied 
ſo much time in drawing from 
prints, which, however good they 
may be of their kind, always loſe by 
the inciſion part of the excellence 
of their originals; their contours 


are always overcharged, and ate 
wich 


wefromthat fimplicity which cha- 
Aries true beauty. 

« The method to give a ſcrupu- 
bus teaſon for every thing is ne- 
; but it ought, notwith- 
hading, to be uſed with diſcretion, 
aherwiſe it accuſtoms youth to 
obſerve too much ——— 
of every little and not to at- 
tend focjentlh/ to the eur of 
the whole. likewiſe lamented 
nuch, that his father had accuſ- 
wed him to paint in enamel, and 
u miniature; as it afterwards coſt 
lim great trouble to correct the dry 
and minute taſte of that ſpecies of 
inting. The truth is, that Mengs 
latterly how to liberate him · 
ſelf intirely from that defect which 
he has plainly ſhewn in thoſe mi - 
iatures which he painted by way 
« complaiſance. Ido not know, 
kowever, that he finiſhed more than 
four, three of the which are in my 
poſſeſſion. 

« His veneration for antiqui 
vas great, without being fanatical, 
Where he found defects, he always 
xknowledged them. To point out 
| the errors, or beauty of a work, is 
F this difference; for the one, it is 

neceſſary that the eye ſhould be en- 
vowed with the illuſtration of rea- 
lon, and accompanied by that fine 
—_— which is not common to 
s men. Envy and Malignity, in 
- order to abaſe he works of others, 


| and to elevate themſelves by their 


min, look with piercing eyes after 

their defects; — * - Tanifeſts 

only the errors, and is ſilent on the 
deauties of a work, is either igno- 
rant or invidious; or perhaps both 
the one and the other. 

None like Mengs ever under- 
ſtood and manifeſted the perfections 
of the ancient ſtatues. How many 
limes has he contemplated with me 
the beauties of the ſublime Laocoon, 


til he was fired with enthuſiaſm at 
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its excellence, and on one occaſion 
obſerved to me that the right tibia 
of one of his children was much 
ſhorter than the other. 

« On account of having given 
to the king, for his academy, alt 


the chalk figures of his collection 


of ſtatues, (a collection which had 
coſt him a ſum ſuperior to his fi- 
nances,) he thought of writing 2 
treatiſe on the manner of viewing 
antiquities, and of diſcovering thets 
beauties; but he feared, that there 
might be found in Europe, perſons, 
who from ſome defect, would take 
umbrage, and declaim againſt the 
real merit of. theſe works. Death 
has therefore deprived the world of 
this publication, which I am ſure 
would have been a model of fags- 
city and wiſdom. It was him alone 
who was capable of diſcovering and 
demonſtrating, as he did iu a letter 
to monſignor Fabroni, that the 
group of Niobe was only an infe. 
rior copy of the famous original 
mentioned by Pliny. His intelk. 
gence in antiquities is clear from 
the following circumſtance: Lone 
day found in a cave ia the villa of 
Piſoni at Tivoli, a head much bat- 
tered and ill treated, ſo as one 
would ſuppoſe to be unintelhgible, 
yet, as ſoon as he faw it, he faid it 
was a ſculpture of the time of 
Alexandes the Great: a few days 
after was found the remainder of 
the inſcription, which proved it to 
be the head of the fame Alexander. 

% Laſtly, it is worthy to know, 
that all the technical parts iu the 
hiſtory of the arts, by Winkelman, 
are of his friend Mengs ; ich is 
ſufficient to give an idea, how much 


he had ſtudied the werks of the 
ancients,” 

„ The frankneſs of his manner 
was certainly fingular; and it is 
well known that his enthuſiaſm for 
the arts extiuguithed iu him every 
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other paſſion. His veracity, and 
the horror he bore towards every 


ſpecies of faſehood, was ever viſible 


in all his actions; for proof of 
which I ſhall give only one exam- 
ple. of the many which I could 
adduce. | 
« On entering France by Pont 
Vauvoiſin, the laſt time he went to 
Spain, the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe ſaw that he had ſome gold 
boxes ornamented with brilliants, 
which were given him by different 
_ princes, - _ 
carried them for ſale, or for his 
own uſe. He replied, that he was 
not a merchant, and that he did not 
take ſnuff; with which they were 
not contented, and infiſted that he 
would reply to the ſecond part of 
their demand, if they were for his 
own uſe, in order that he might be 
at liberty to take them : but they 
were not able to draw from him a 
word of untruth, that is to ſay, that 
he had ever taken ſnuff; ſor which 
reaſon they were obliged, againſt 
their will, to ſeize the boxes as ven- 
dible goods, which he ſuffered, nor 
ever would have taken the trouble 
to recover them, if the marquis de 
Llano and myſelf had not repre- 
ſented the affair at Paris, | 
« I remember another trait of 


aſked him if he 


him, which is too characteriſtic tt 
be omitted. The king of Poland 
requeſted of him an allegoric 
painting, and when the commiſſio 
was given him by his miniſter, the 
reſident in Rome, Mengs replied 
that with the greateſt pleaſure he 
would grant the requeſt which hi 
* majeſty had honoured him with 
but having already various com 
* miſhons from other ſovereigns 
© reaſon dictated that he ſhould 
* acqompliſh thoſe firit, according 
to the orders which he had re- 
© ceived; and beſides, that he had 
given his word to ſome friends, to 
* finiſh them ſome paintings, and 
* thoſe ought to be the firſt, becauſe 
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he preferred friendſhip to all the WW Their 
honours and dignities of this WWWinduſt: 
+ world.” 1 their r 

He was a moſt faithful huſband, to obe 
and tender father to his children, to majeſt 
whom he gave a rigid and excellent at, a 
education, Nevertheleſs, he has ene tl 
much injured his family by his rarq 
want of economy, and careleſſneſ Geno: 
of money. One might reckon, eſo 
that in his laſt eighteen years he re- we pr 
ceived more than one hundred and tonſu 
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eighty thouſand. ſcudi, and ſcarce 
left enough at his death to pay the 
expences of his funeral.” 
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PoxrzxAlr of the Maxduis Azo the Sgcoxp, from whom the KIx c. 
of GREAT BRITAIN are lineally deſcended. 
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From the ſecond Volume of the Misctr..axntous Works of EDWarD 
GIBBON, Eſq.] 


6« HE name and character of 

the marquis, Albert-Azo 
the Second, ſhine conſpicuous 
through the gloom of the eleveith 


century. The moſt remarkable tea- 


tures. in the portrait are, 1. His 


Ligurian marquiſate. 2. His riches. 
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3. His long life. 4. His marriages. 

. His rank of nobility in the pub- 
ſi opinion. The glory of his de- 
ſcendants is reflected on the foun- 
der; and Azo II. claims our at- 


branches of the pedigree; à8 . 
common 


unmon father of the Italian and 
German princes of the Kindred lines 
i Eſte and Brunſwick. _, 

« 1, The fair conjecture that the 
wo Otberts, the father and ſon, 
mmanded at Milan and Genoa 
ih the title and office of marquis, 
xquires a new degree of probabi- 
lty for Azo I. and aſcends to the 
rel of hiſtoric truth in the perſon 
of Azo LI. Before the middle of 
tte eleventh century the ruins of 
Genoa had been reſtored; its active 
ababitants excelled in the arts of 
wrigation and trade: their arms 
hal been felt on the African coaſt, 
nd their credit was eſtabliſhed in 
the ports of Egypt and Greece. 
; Tieir riches increaſed with their 
| nduſtry, and their liberty with 
ter riches. Yet they continued 
bobey, or at leaſt to revere, the 
meſty of the empetors. In an 
, as it ſhould ſeem of the year 
me thouſand and forty-eight, the 
narquis Albert-Azo preſides at 
Genoa in a court of juſtice, and his 
ſors, the magiſtrates of the city, 
we proud to ſtyle themſelves the 
wnſuis and judges of the facred 
face. The royal dignity of Pa- 
Wm was * eclipſed by the 
wealth and populouſiets of Milan, 
tte firſt of the Italian cities that 
lared to erect the ſtandard of inde- 
Fendance, The government of 
Aan was divided between the two 
epreſentati ves of St. Ambroſe and 
Ceſar, The veneration of the 
fock for the ſhepherd was fortified 
the temporal ſtate and privileges 
i tle archbiſhop, and his annual 
erenue of fourſcore thouſand 
pieces of gold, ſupplied an ample 
md for benevolence or luxury. 
The Civ] and military powers were 
ried by the duke or marquis 
d Milan (for theſe titles were pro- 
nilcuouſly uſed), and the voice of 


en 1s clear and poſitive that 
790. ; 
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this hereditary office was veſted in 
the anceſtors of the houſe of Eſte. 
Some of the prerogatives which 
they aſſumed are expreflive of the 
rigout of the feudal ſyſtem : they 
were the heirs of all who died child. 
leſs and inteſtate, and a fine was 
paid on the birth of each infant 
who defeated their claim: their 
officers levied a tas on the markets, 
and their minute inquilition exacted 
the firſt loaf of bread from each 
oven, and the firſt log of wood from 
every cart load that entered the 
utes Yet an old hiſtorian, more 
orcibly affected with the calamities 
of his own days, deptores the long 
loſt felicity of thei golden age, 
which had been equally praiſed by 
the bleſſings of the feeble, and the 
curſes of the ſtrong. They drew 
their ſwords for the fervice of the 
prince arid people, but their reign 
was diſtinguiſhed by long intervals 
of proſperity and peace. The diſ- 
tant poſſeſhons and various avo- 
cations of the duke or marquis 
often diverted him from the exer- 
ciſe of this municipal truſt: his 
powers were devolved on the viſ- 
counts and captains of Milan; theſe 
ſubordinate tyrants formed an at- 
liance, -or rather conſpiracy, with 
the valva/7rs, or nobles of the firſt 
claſs ; and the people were afflicted 
by the diſcord or the union of a 
lawleſs oligarchy. A private inſult 
exaſperated the patience cf the ple- 
beians; they roſs in arms, and 
their numbers and fury prevailed 
in the bloody conteſt. The cap- 
tains and nobles retired ; but they 
retired with a ſpirit of revenge; 
collected their vaſſals and peaſants 
of the adjacent country; encom- 
paſſed the city with a circumvalla- 
tion of fix tortrefles, and in a ſiege 
or blockade of three years rednced 
the inhabitants to the laſt extremes 
of famine aud diffrefs, By the in- 
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terpoſition of the emperor and the 
archbiſhop the peace of Milan was 
reſtored: the factions were recon- 
ciled: they wiſely refuſed a gar- 
riſon of four thouſand Germans; 
but they acquieſced in the civil go- 
vernment of the empire, The, 
marquis again aſcended his tribu- 
nal, and that marquis is Albert- 
Azo the ſecond. A judicial act of 
the year one thonfand and forty- 
ave atteſts his title and juriſdiction; 
and as the repreſentative of the 
emperor, he impoſes a fine of a 
thouſand pieces of gold, The pro- 
greſs of Italian liberty reduced his 
office to the empty name of mar- 
quis of Liguria, and ſuch he is 
ſtyled by the hiſtorians of the age. 
In the next century, his grandfon, 
Obizo J. is inveſted by the empe- 
Tor Frederic T. with the honours of 
marquis of Milan and Genoa, as 
his grandfather Azo held them of 
the empire; but this ſplendid grant 
commemorates the dignity, with- 
out reviving the power, of the 
houſe cf Eſte. 

„ 2, Like one of his Tuſcan an- 


 ceſtors, Azo the ſecond was diſtin- 


A 


twenty, or at two hundred t 


guiſhed among the princes of Italy 
by the epithet of the Rich, The 
particulars of his rent-roll cannot 
now be aſcertained : an occaſional, 
though authentic deed of inveſti- 
ture, enumerates eighty-three fiefs 
or manors winch he held of the 
empire in Lombardy and Tuſcany, 


from the marquifate of Eſte to the 


county of Luni : but to theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions muſt be added the lands 
which he enjoyed as the vaſſal of 
the church, the ancient patrimony 
of Otbert (the Terra Obertenga) in 
the count'es of Arezzo, Piſa, and 
Lucca, and the marriage portion of 
his firſt wife, which, according to 
the variou, readings. of the manu- 
ſcripts, may be computed ej 


her at 
W 
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Engliſh acres. If ſuch a maf; « 
landed property were now acc 
mulated cn the head of an Italia 
nobleman, the annual revem 
might ſatisfy the largeſt demands « 
private luxury or avarice, and th 
fortunate owner would be rich! 
the improvement of agriculture, th 
manufactures of induſtry, the reting 
ment of tafte, and the extent « 
commerce. But the barbariſm 

the eleventh century diminiſhed th 
income, and aggravated the e. 
pence, of the marquis of Eſte, [ 
a long ſeries of war and anarchy 
man and the works of man ha 
been {wept away; and the inty 
duction of each ferocious and id| 
ſtranger had been over-balanced þ 
the loſs of five or ſix perhaps of t. 
peaceful induſtrious natives, Th 
miſchievous growth of vegetation 
the frequent inundations of th 
rivers, were no longer checked b 
the vigilance of labour; the face 0 
the country was again covered wit! 
foreſts and morafles; of the vai 
domains which acknowledged Az 
for their lord, the far greater pa! 
was abandoned to the wild bealt 
of the field, and a much ſmalle 
portion was reduced to the ſtate 0 
conſtant and productive hutbandry 
An adequate rent may be obtzine 
from the ſkill and ſubſtance of: 
free tenant, who fertilizes a grate 
ful ſoil, and enjoys the ſecurity and 
benefit of a long leaſe, But fan 
is the hope, and ſcanty is the pro 
duce of thoſe harveſts, which ag 
raiſed by the reluctant toil of pr 
ſants and ſlaves, condemned to 
bare ſubliſtence, and careleſs of the 
intereſts of a rapacious maſter. / 
his granaries are full, his purſe 19 
empty; and the want of cities or 
commerce, the difficulty of finding 
or reaching a market, obliges him 
to conſume on the ſpot 2 part al 


his uſelefs ſtock, which cannot be 
exchanged 
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tichinged for merchandize or mo- 
x. The member of a well-regu- 
kied ſociety is. defended from pri- 
nte wrongs by the laws, and from 
wblic injuries by the arms of the 
fate; and the tax which he pays is 
ijuſt equivalent for the protection 
wich he receives. But the guard 
his life, his honour, ande his for- 
une, was abandoned to the private 
ſword of a feudal chief; and if his 
un temper had been inclined to 
noderation and patience, the pub- 
lc contempt would have roufed 
tim to deeds. of violence and re- 
jenze, The entertainment of his 
alals and ſoldiers, their pay and 
cwards, their arms and horſes, 
lrpaſſed the meaſure of the moſt 
opreſſive tribute, and the de- 
truction which he inflicted on his 
ighbours was often retaliated on 
ls own lands. The coſtly ele. 
face of palaces and gardens was 
luperſeded by the laborious and 
tpenſive conſtruftion of ſtrong 
caſtles, on the ſummits of the moſt 
hacceſſible rocks; and ſome of 
theſe, like the fortreſs of Canoſſa in 
de Appenine, were built and pro- 

ded to ſuſtain a three years ſiege 

wanſt a royal army. But his de- 

knce in this world was leſs bur- 
benſome to a wealthy lord than his 
llvation in the next : the demands 

| "i tis chapel, his prieſts, his alms, 
WT © offerings, his pilgrimages, were 
nceflantly renewed ; the monaſtery 

foſen for his ſepulchre was en- 

dowed with his Rireſt poſſeſſions, 

| 3ad the naked heir might often 
a complain, that his father's fins had 
7 a redeemed at too high a price. 
e Marquis Azo was not exempt 

om the contagion of the times : 

n devotion was amuſed and in- 

which were performed in his pre- 

zuce; and the monks of Vanga- 


\ Who yielded to his requeſt 


ed by the frequent miracles 
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the arm of a dead ſaint, -were ig- 


norant of the value of that ineſti- 
mable jewel. After ſatisfying the 
demands of war and ſuperſtition, 
he might appropriate the reſt of his 
re venue to uſe and pleaſure. But 


the Italians of the eleventh cen- 


tury were imperfectly (killed in the 
liberal and mechanic arts: the ob- 
jects of foreign luxury were fur- 
niſhed at an exorbitant price by the 
merchants of Piſa and Venice; and 
the ſuperftuous wealth, which could 
not purchaſe the real comforts of 
life, was idly waſted on ſome rare 
occaſions of vanity and pomp. 
Such were the nuptials of Boniface, 
duke or marquis of Tuſcany, whoſe 
family was long afterwards united 
with that of Azo, by the marriage 
of their children. Theſe nuptials 
were celebrated on the banks of the 


Mincius, which the fancy of Vir- , 


gil has decorated with a more beau- 
tiful picture. The princes and 
people of Italy were invited to the 
feaſt, which continued three 
months: the fertilemeadows, which 
are interſected by the flow and 
winding courſe of the river, were 
covered with innumerable tents, 
and the bridegroom diſplayed and 
diverſificd the ſcenes of his proud 
and taſteleſs magnificence; All the 
utenſils of ſervice were of ſilver, 
and his horſes were ſhod with 
plates of the fame metal, looſely 
nailed, and careleſsly dropped, to 
indicate his contempt of riches. 
An image of plenty and profuſion 
was expreſſed in the banquet; the 
moſt delicious wines were drawn in 
buckets from the well; and the 
ſpices of the. eaſt were ground in 
water-mills like common flour. 
The dramatic and muſical arts 
were in the rudeſt ſtate; but the 
marquis had ſummoned the moſt 
popular ſingers, harpers, and buf- 
foons, to exerciſe. their talents on 
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this ſplendid theatre. Their exhi- 
bitions were applauded, and they 
applauded the liberality of their 
patron. After this feſtival, I might 
; remark a ſingular gift of the ſame 
* Boniface to the emperdr Henry III. 
a chariot and oxen of ſolid ſilver, 
which were deſigned only as a ve- 
hicle for a hogſhead of vinegar. 
If ſuch an example ſhould feem 
above the imitation of Azo him- 
ſelf, the marquis of Eſte was at 
leaſt ſuperior'in wealth and dignity 
to the vaſſals of his compeer. One 
of theſe vaſſals, the viſcount of 
Mantua, prefented the German mo- 
narch with one hundred falcons, 

and one hundred bay horſes, a 
2 contribution to the plea- 
ures of a royal ſportſman. In 
that age, the proud diſtinction be- 
tween the nobles and princes of 
Italy was guarded with jealous 
ceremony : the viſcount of Man- 
tua had never been ſeated at the 
table of his immediate lord: he 
yielded to the invitation of the em- 
peror; and a ſtag's fkin, filled with 
pieces of gold, was gractouſly ac- 
cepted by the marquis of Tufcany 
as the fine of his preſumption. 

„ 3, The temporal felicity of 
Azo was crowned by the long poſ- 
ſeſſion of honours and richts: he 
died in the year one thouſand and 
ninety- ſeven, aged upwards of an 
hundred years; and the term. of his 
mortal exiſtence was almoſt com- 
menſurate with the lapte of the 
eleventh century. The character, 
as well as the ſituation of the mar- 
quis of Eite, rendered him an actor 
in the revolutions of that memo- 
rable period: but time has caſt a 
veil over the virtues and vices of 
the man, and I muſt be content to 
mark ſome of the ras, the mile. 
ſtones of his life, which meaſure the 
extent and intervals of the vacant 

. Way. Albert-Azo the ſecond was 
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Hungary might convey his petition 


no more than ſeventeen when 
firſt drew the ſword of rebellion o 
patriotiſm, when he was involy 
with his grand-father, his fathe 
and his three uncles, in a commo 
proſcription. In the vigour « 
manhood, about his fiftieth yes 
the Ligurian marquis governed t: 
cities of Milan and Genoa, as t 
miniſter of imperial authority, H 
was upwards of ſeventy when 

paſſed the Alps to vindicate th 
inheritance of Maine for the chil 
dren of his ſecond marriage, H 
became the friend and ſervant 0 
Gregory VII., and in one of hi 
epiſtles, that ambitious pontiff re 
commends the marquis Azo as th 
mot faithful and beſt beloved 0 
the Italian princes; as the prope 
channel through which a king d 


to the 2 throne. In the 
mighty conteſt between the crow 
and the mitre, the marquis Azo an 
the counteſs Matilda led the power 
of Italy, and when the ſtandard of 


St. Peter was diſplayed, neither th tave 
age of the one, nor the ſex of the tury, 
other, could detain them from the and 
field. With theſe two atfectionat: nore 
clients the pope maintained |! ke m 
ſtation in the fortreſs of Canoſſa, &tiy 


while the emperor, barefoot on the 
frozen ground, faſted and prayed 
three days at the foot of the rock: 
they were witneſſes to the abject 
ceremony of the penance and per. 
don of Henry IV.; and in tht 
triumph of the church, a patrio? 
might foreſee the deliverance 0 
Italy from the German yoke. 4! 
the time of this event the marquis 
of Eſte was above fourſcore; 9 
in the twenty following vears de 
was ſtil} alive and active amidit the 
revolutions of peace and war. 
laſt act which he ſubſcribed is da- 
ted above a century after his birth; 


5 : 
and in that act the venerable che 
pollelſes 


The 
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ſes the command of his facul- 
tes, his family, and his fortune. 


this rare prerogative of longevity 


tbert-Azo II. ſtands alone; nor 
an recollect in the authentic 
anals of mortality a ſingle example 
of king or prince, of a ſtateſman 
& general, of a philoſopher or 
et, whoſe life has been extended 
ond the period of an hundred 
rears, Nor ſhould this obſervation, 
wich is juſtified by univerſal ex- 
perience, be thought either ſtrange 
« ſurpriſing. It has been found, 
that of twenty-four thouſand new- 
born infants, ſeven only will ſur- 
nve to attain that diſtant term; 
ud much ſmaller is the proportion 
of thoſe who will be raiſed by for- 
ve or genius, to govern, or afllict, 
eolighten, their age or country. 
The chance that the ſame indivi- 
wal ſhould draw the two great 
as in the lottery of life, will not 
ally be defined by the powers of 
alculation, Three approximations, 
viich will not haſtily be matched, 
ave diſtinguiſhed the preſent cen- 
wry, Aurungzeb, Cardinal Fleury, 
ad Fontenelie. Had a fortnight 
wore been given to the philoſopher, 
te might have celebrated his ſecular 
«ltival; but the lives and labours 
the Mogul king and the French 
maſter were terminated before 
bey had accompliſhed their nine- 
leth year, A ſtrong conſtitution 
my de the gift of nature; but the 
bu who ſurvive their contempo- 
"ares muſt have been ſuperior to 
ile paſſions and appetites which 
ye the ſpeedy decay and diſſolu- 
ion of the mind and body. The 
"arquis of Eſte may be preſumed, 
"om his riches and longevity, to 
ue underſtood the economy of 
_ and fortune. 
4. I remember a Perſian tale 
0 three old men, who were ſuc- 
ceſiyely queſtioned by a traveller 


as he met them on the road. The 
youngeſt brother, under the load of 
a wife and a numerous family, was 
ſinking into the grave betore his 
time, The ſecond, though much 
older, was far leſs infirm and de- 
crepid : he had been left a widower 
and without children. But the laſt 
and eldeſt of the three brothers ſtill 


preſerved, at an incredible age, the 


vigour and vivacity of the autum- 
nal ſeaſon ; he had always pre- 
ferred a life of celibacy. The en- 
joyment of domeſtic freedom could 
not, however, contribute to the 
longevity of the marquis Azo : he 
married three wives; he educated 
three ſons; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther chance or prudence delayed 
his firſt nuptials till he had at leaſt 
accompliſhed the fortieth year of 
his age. Theſe nuptials were con- 
tracted with Cuniza, or Cunegon- 
da, a German maid, whoſe anceſ- 
tors, by their nobility and riches, 
were diſtinguiſhed among the Sua- 
bian and Bavarian chiets; whoſe 
brother was inveſted by the empe- 
ror Henry III. with the dutchy of 
Carinthia, and the marquiſate of 
Verona, on the confines of the 
Venetian poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Eſte. The marriage of Azo and 
Cunegonda was productive of a 
ſon, who eu at his baptiſm 
the name of Guelph, to revive and 
perpetuate the memory of his uncle, 
his grandfather, and his firſt pro- 
genitors, on the maternal fide. I 
have already defined the ample 
domain which was given as a mar- 
riage-portion to the daughter of the 
Guelphs : but on the failure of 
heirs male, her fortunate ſon inhe- 
rited the patrimionial eſtates of the 
family, obtained the dukedom of 
Bavaria, and became the founder of 
the eldeſt, or German branch, of 
the houſe of Eſte, from which the 
dukes of Brunſwick, the electors of 

C 3 Hanover, 
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[38] 
Hanover, and the kings of Great 
Britain, are lineally deſcended. Af- 
ter the deceaſe of Cunegonda, who 
muſt have departed this life in the 
flower of her age, the marquis of 
Eſte ſolicited a ſecond alliance be- 
yond the Alps: but his delicacy no 


longer inſiſted on the choice of 2 


virgin; the widower was con- 
tented with a widow; and he ex- 
cuſed the ambitious ſtain which 


might adhere to his bride by a di- 


vorce from her firſt huſband,” Her 
name was Garſenda, the daughter, 
and at length the heireſs, of the 
counts of Main, * She became the 
mother of two ſons, Hugo and 


Fulk, and the younger of theſe is 


the. acknowledged parent of the 
dukes of Ferrara and Modena. 
The ſame liberal fortune which had 
crowned 'the offspring of the firſt, 


ſeemed to attend the children of 


the ſecond nuptials of the marquis. 
Ao: but their fortune was hollow 

and fallacious, and after the lofs of 
their Gallic inheritance, the ſons of 
Garſenda reluctantly acquieſced in 
ſome fragments of their Italian pa- 
trimony. Matilda, the third wife 
of Azo, was another widow of 
noble birth, ſince ſhe was his own 
couſin in the fourth degree; but 
this conſanguinity provoked the 
ſtern and impartizl juſtice of Gre- 
gory VII. His friend was ſum- 
moned to appear before a ſynod at 
Rome: the inflexible prieſt pro- 
nounced a ſentence of divorce, and 
whatſoever idea may be formed of 
the marquis's vigour, at the age of 
ſeventy-eight, he might ſubmit, 
without much effort, to the canons 
of the church. Beſides his three 
ſons, Azo had a daughter named 
Adelais, who was educated in the 
family of the counteſs Matilda. 
But the damſel is only mentioned to 
atteſt the miraculous virtue of An- 
fel bithop of Lucca; ſac was re- 
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lieved in the night from a violent 
fit of the cholic, by the local ap- 
plication of a pillow, on which the 
ſaint had formerly repoſed his head, 

„5. A wealtiy marquis of the 
eleventh century muſt have com- 
manded a proud hereditary rank in 
civil ſociety.” In the judgment of 
the pope, the emperor, and the 
public, Albert Azo was diſtin. 
guĩſhed among the princes, and the 
hrſt princes, of the kingdom of 
Italy. His double alliance in Ger. 
many and France may prove how 
much he was known and eſteemed 
2 foreign nations; and he 
ſtrengthened his political impor- 
tance by a domeſtic union with the 
conquerors of Apulia and Sicily, 
I ſhall not repeat the ſtory of 
the Norman adventurers, nor hal! 
J again delineate the character 
and exploits of Robert Guiſcard, 
which, to the readers of the Hif- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, are ſufficiently 
familiar, But as duke Robert had 
four daughters, the choice of hi; 
otlier three ſons-in-law may ſerve 
as a teſt, a touchſtone, of the com. 

arative weight and value of the 

ouſe of Efte. Michael, emperor 
of the Greeks, was the firſt name 
in the chriſtian world. Raymond, 
count of Barcelona, was the inde- 
pendent ſovereign of a warlike 
people; and the meaneſt of the 
three, a French baron, of military 
renowu, was the couſin of the 
kings of France and Jeruſalem, tlie 
brother-in-law of the king ef Na- 
varre and Arragon, Such wer? 
three of the ſons, by alliance, of 
the Norman conquteror, who bad 
previouſly rejected a propoſal for 
the eldeſt ſon of- the emperor Henry 
IV.: the marriage of *a fourth 
datighter will be moſt accurate) 
repreſented in the words of the 


Apuli t: „While the hero 
pulian poe at 


irefided: within the walls of the 
(Trojan city, he received the viſit 
igf a certain noble Lombard mar- 
(quis, accompanied by many no 
bes of his country. Azo was his 
name. The object of his journey 
(was to requeſt that the duke's 
(daughter might be granted as a 
„ite to Hugo, his illuſtrious fon. 
The duke convened an aſſembly 
(of his chiefs, and with their con- 
ſent and advice, the daughter of 
(Robert was delivered to the ſon 
of Azo. The nuptial rites were 
ſolemnized in due form, and the 
(feſtival was celebrated with gifts 
and banquets. After the con- 
ſummation of the marriage, the 
duke ſolicited his counts and 
powerful vaſſals to beſtow a free 
gift, which might grace the joyful 
(departure of the bride and bride- 
groom, and he enforced. his do- 
mand, by reminding them that no 
ſubſidy whatſoever had been given 
to her ſiſter, the Greek empreſs. 
The demand of a tribute was en- 
tertained with a murmur of ſur- 
' priſe aud diſcontent ; but all op- 
poſition was fruitleſs, and they 
* preſented their ſovereign with 
mules and horſes, and various 
' offerings. He beſtowed them on 


the hulband of his daughter, with 


OO 
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an addition from his own trea- 
« ſures; a fleet was prepared, and 
both the father and fon were trant- 
ported with great honour to their 
© native ſhores.” This evidence of 
a contemporary poet, or rathar 
hiſtorian, who had no teraptation 
to flatter ' the princes of Eſte, 
would alone be fafficient to eſta- 
bliſh the nobility and ſplendour of 
their family, the family of Brunf- 
wick, beyond the diſtant term of 
ſeven hundred vears. If the mar- 
quis Azo were the firſt of his race 
whoſe name and memory had been 
preſerved, . we. might acquieſce, in 
our ignorancey' with a juſt per- 
ſuaſion of the dignity and power of 
his unknown an: eſtors. Of theſe 
illuſtrious anceſtors, the zeal and 
diligence of Leibnitz and Muratori 
have diſcovered four probable, and 
four certain degrees. After the ex- 
amination of their proots, a ſeru- 
pulous critic may ſuſpect, that in 
deriving the marquiſles of Eſte from 
thoſe of Tuſcany, the aſcent of 
* reaſon has been aided by the 
* wings of imagination ;' but he 
muſt confeſs, that ſince the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the ſe- 
ries of generations flows in à clear 
and unbroken ſtream.” 5 
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ParTrcvL ans of the Eartitt Yrars of Mr. Ginzox's Lire, and of 
the Covtts® of STUDIzs Which laid the Foundation of his ſubſe- 


quent Celebrity. a 


Fro the Firſt Volume of the ſame Publication. ] 


„Was born at Putney, in the 
county of Surry, the 27th 
of April, G. S. in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred rd thirty - 
ſeven; the firſt child of the war- 
nige of Edward Gibbon, eſq. and 
ot Judith Porten. My lot might 
tare been that of a fave, à ſavage, 


or a peaſant; nor can I reflect with- 
out pleaſure on the bounty of na- 
ture, which caſt my birth in a free 
and civilized country, in an age of 
ſcience and philoſophy, in a family 
of honourable rank, and decently 


"endowed with the gifts of fortune. 


From my birth T have enjoyed the 
C 4 right 
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right of primogeniture; but I was 
ſucceeded by five brothers and one 
ſiſter, all of whom were ſnatched a- 
way in their infancy. My five bro- 
thers, whoſe names may be found 
in the pariſh regiſter of Putney, I 
ſhall not pretend to lament: but 
From my childhood to the preſent 
hour I have deeply and ſincerely 
regretted my ſiſter, whoſe life was 
ſomewhat prolonged, whom I re- 
member to have ſeen an amiable 
infant. The relation of a brother 
and a ſiſter, eſpecially if they do 
not marry, appears to me of a very 
ſingular nature. It is a familiar 
-and tender friendſhip with a female, 
much about our own age; an af- 
tection perhaps ſoftened by the ſe- 
-cret influence of ſex, but pure 
from any mixture of ſenſual deſire, 
the ſole ſpecies of Platonic love that 
can be indulged with truth, and 
without danger.“ 
The death of anew born child 
before that of its parents may ſeem 
an unnaturat, but it is ſtrictly a 
-probable, event: ſince of any given 
number the greater part are extin- 
ym before their ninth year, 
efore they poſſeſs the faculties of 
the mind or body. Without ac- 
cuſing the profuſe waſte or imper- 
fect workmanſhip of nature, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that this unfa- 
vonrable chance was multiplied a- 
gainſt my infant exiſtence. 80 


_teeble was my conſtitution, ſo pre- 


carious my life, that, in the baptiſm 
of each of my brothers, my father's 
prudence ſucceſſively repeated my 
chriſtian nanie of Edward, that, in 
. cafe of the departure of the eldeſt 
ſon, this patronymic appellation 
might be ſtill perpetuated jp the fa- 
mily. | 
nn Une avril fo 116n deficit alter, 


To preſerve and to rear: fb frail a 
-Heingy the moſt tender affiduity was 


- 
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Taylor, was ſucceſſively ſummorr- 


taught the arts of reading, Writing 
and arithmetic. | 
date, ſo vague is the meme 


ſcarcely ſufficient; and my me 
ther's attention was ſomewhat d 
verted by her frequent pregnancie 
by an excluſive paſtion for her hu 
band, and by the difiipation of th 
world, in which his taſte and au 
thority obliged her to mingle. By 
the maternal office was ſupp!ied b 
my aunt, Mrs. Catharine Porten 
at whoſe name I feel a tear of gra 
titude trickling down my cheek, , 
life of celibacy transferred her va 
cant affection to her ſiſter's firſt 
child: my weakneſs excited he 
—— attachment was fortißec 

y labour and ſuceeſs: and if there 
be any, as I truſt there are ſome 
who rejoice that J live, to that dear 
and excellent woman they mull 
hold themſelves indebted. Many 
anxious and ſolitary days did ſhe 
conſume. in the patient trial 0 
every mode of relief and amuſe- 
ment. Many wakeful nights di 
ſhe fit by my bed-fide in trembling 
expectation that each hour would 
be my laſt, Of the various and 
frequent diſorders of my childhood 
my own. recollection is dark; nor 
do I wiſh to .expatiate on fo dil. 
guſting a topic. Suffice it to fa, 
that while every practitioner, from 
Sloane and Ward to the chevalier 


ed to torture or relieve me, the 
care õf my mind was too frequent 
ly neglected for that of my health: 
compailion always ſuggeſted an ex- 
cuſe for the Indulgence of the 
maſter, or the idleneſs of the pupil; 
and the chain of my education wa 
broken, as often as I was recalled 
from the ſchool of learning to tne 
bed of ſickneſs. 

&« As ſoon as the uſe of ſpeech 
had prepared my infant reaſon tor 
the admiflion of knowledge, I M“ 


So remote is tut 
ry Of 
their 


Wir 


ber origin in myſelf, that, were 
wt the error corrected by analogy, 
| hould be tempted to conceive 
them as innate. In my childhood 
| was praiſed for the readineſs, 
zh which I could multiply and 
divide, by memory alone, two 
uns of ſeveral figures: ſuch praiſe 
emcouraged my growing talent; 
nd had I perſevered in this line of 
pplication, I might have acquired 
one fame in mathematical ſtudies. 
After this previous inſtitution 
home, or at a day-{chool at Put- 
ey, I was delivered at the age of 
ſeven into the hands of Mr. John 
Kirkby, who exerciſed about eigh- 
ren months the office of my do- 
meſtic tutor, His own words, 
which I ſhal! here tranſcribe, in- 
ſpire in his favour a ſentiment of 
ity and -eſteem,—* During my a- 
' bode in my native county of 
Cumberland, in quality of an 
# indigent curate, I uſed now-and- 
then in a ſummer, when the plea- 
ſantneſs of the ſeaſon invited, to 
take a ſolitary walk to the ſea- 
' ſhore, which lies about two miles 
from the town where I lived. 
' Here I would amuſe myſelt, one 
' while in viewing at large the 
' greeable proſpect which ſur- 
' rounded me, and another while 
* (contining my ſight to nearer ob- 
* jets) in admiring the vaſt variety 
not beautiful ſhells, thrown upon 
the beach ; ſome of the choiceſt 
* of which J always picked up, to 
divert my little ones upon my 
return. One time among the 
* reſt, taking ſuch a journey in my 
bead, I fat down upon the decli- 
vity of the beach with my face to 
' the ſea, which was now come up 
„ vithin a few yards of my feet; 
nen immediately the ſad thoughts 
of the wretched condition of my 
' lumily, and the unſucceſsſulneſs 
of all endeayours to amend it, 
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* came crowding into my mind, 
+ whick drove ne into a deep me- 
* lancholy, and ever and anon 
forced tears from my eyes.“ Diſ- 
treſs at laſt forced him to leave the 
country. His learning and virtue 
introduced him to my father; and 
at Putney he might have found at 
leaſt a temporary ſhelter, had not an 
act of indiſcretion again driven 
him into the world. One day 
reading prayers in the parith church. 
he moſt unluckily forgot the name 
of king George: his patron, a loyal 
ſubje&, diſmiſſed him with ſome 
reluctance, and a decent reward; 
and how the poor man ended his 
days I have never been able to 
learn,” 

« In my ninth year (January 
1746), in a lucid interval of com- 
parative health, my father adopted 
the convenient and cuſtomary mode 
of Engliſh education; and I was 
ſent to Kingſton upon Thames, to 
a ſchool ot about ſeventy boys, 
which was kept by Dr. Wooddeſon 
and his aſſiſtants. Every time I 
have fince paſſed over Putney Com- 
mon, I have always noticed the ſpot 
where my mother, as we drove 
along in the coach, admoniſhed me 
that 1 was now going into the world, 
and muſt learn to think and act for 
myſelf. The exprethon may ap- 
pear ludicrous; yet there is not, in 
the courſe of life, a more remark- 
able change than the removal of a 
child from the luxury and ftree- 
dom of a wealthy houſe, to the tru- 
gal diet and ſtrict ſubordination of 
a ſchool; from the tenderneſs of 
parents, and the obſequiouſneſs of 
ſervants, to the rude familiarity of 
his equals, the inſolent tyranny 
of his ſeniors, and the rod, perhaps, 


of 2 cruel and capricious peda- 


gogue, Such hardſhips ,may ſteel 
the mind and budy againſt the inju- 
ries of fortune; but my timid re 

ſerve 
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ferve was aſtoniſhed by the crowd 
and tumult of the ſchool ; the want 
of ſtrength and activity diſqualitied 
me for the ſports of the play-field ; 
nor have I forgotten how often in 
the year forty-fix I was reviled and 
| buffetted for the ſins of my tory an- 
ceftors. By the common methods 
of diſcipline, at the expence of 
many tears and ſome blood, I pur- 
chaſed the knowledge of the Latin 
ſyntax: and not long ſince I was 


—— of the dirty, volumes of ed 
f 


wedrus and Cornelius Nepos, 
which I painfully. conſtrued and 
darkly underſtood.” 

My ſtudies were too frequently 
interrupted by fickneſs; and af- 
ter a real or nominal reſidence at 
Kingſton- ſchool of near two years, 
J was finally recalled (December 
1747) by my mother's death, which 
was occaſioned, in her thirty- eighth 
Fear, Ly the conſequences of her 
laſt labour. I was too young to 
feel the importance of my loſs; 
and the image of her perſon and 
converſation is faintly imprinted 
in my memory, The affectionate 
heart of my aunt, Catherine Porten, 
bewailed a ſiſter and a friend; but 
my poor ſather was inconſolable, 
and the tranſport of grief ſeemed 
to threaten his life or his reaſon. 
Jean never forget the ſcene of our 
firſt interview, — weeks after the 
fatal event; the awful filence, the 
room hung with black, the mid- day 
tapers, his ſighs and teers; his 
praiſes of my mother, a ſaint in 
heaven; his ſolemn adjuration that 
I would cheriſh her memory and 
imitate her virtues; and the fervor 
with which he kiſſed and bleſſed me 
as the fole ſurviving pledge of their 
loves. The ftorm of paſſion in- 
ſenfibly ſubſided into calmer me- 
lancholy. At a convivial meeting 
of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might 
affect or enjoy a gleam of cheer- 
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"wo 
fulneſs; but his plan of happine 
was for ever deſtroved: and afte 
the loſs of his companion he w: 
left alone in a world, of which the 
bufinefs and pleaſures were to hi. 
irkfome or inſipid. After ſome un 
ſucceſsful trials he renounced the 
tumult of London and the hofhösg: 
lity of Putney, and buried himfel 


in the rural or rather ruſtic ſoli- 
tude of Buriton ; from which, dur- 


ing feveral years, he ſeldom emetg- 
* 

As far back as I can remem. 
ber, the houſe, near Putney-bridoe 
and church-yard,* of my maternal 


grandfather appears in the light of 


my proper and native home. It 
was there that I was allowed to 
ſpend the greateſt part of my time, 
in ficknefs or in health, during my 
ſchool vacations and my parents” 
reſidence in London, and finally 
after my mother's death, Three 
months after that event, in the 
ſpring of 1748, the commercial ruin 
of her father, Mr. Janes Porten, 
was accompliſhed and declared. 
He ſuddenly abſconded : but as his 
effects were not fold, nor the houſe 
evacuated, till the Chriſtmas follow- 
mg, I enjoyed during the whole 
year the ſociety of my aunt, with. 
out much conſciouſaefs of her im. 
pending fate. I feel a melancholy 
pleaſure in repeating my obliga- 
tions to that excellent woman, Mis. 
Catherine Porten, the true mother 
of my mind and health. Her na- 
tural good ſenſe was improved by 
the peruſal of the beſt books in tae 
Engliſh language; and if her rea- 
ſon was ſometimes clouded by pre- 
judice, her ſentiments were never 
diſguiſed by hypocriſy or altecta- 
tion. Her indulgent t: nderneſs, the 
frankneſs of her. temper, and My 
invate riſing curioſity, toon rem“ 
ed all diſtance between us: 1188 


* freely 
triends of an equal age, we re"? 
convertea 


meetſed on every topic, familiar 
4:bſtruſe ; and it was her delight 
of reward\ to obſerve the firſt 
bots of my young ideas, Pain 
jd [anguor were often ſoothed by 
& voice of inſtruction and amuſe- 
gent; and to her kind leſſons I 
lebe my early and invincible love 
fading, which I would not ex- 
lunge for the treaſures of India, 
Hhould perhaps be aſtoniſhed, were 
t poſible to aſcertain the date, at 
rich a favourite tale was engrav- 
by frequent repetition, iu my 
wmory: the Cavern of the Winds; 
te Palace of Felicity; and the fa- 
M moment, at the end of three 
nonths or centuries, when _ 
Molphiis is overtaken by Time, 
who had worn out ſo many pair of 
wings in the purſuit. Before I left 
Fingſton ſchool I was well ac- 
qainted with Pope's Homer and 
te Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
two books which will always pleaſe 


manners and ſpecious miracles : nor 
ms I then capable of diſcernin 
det Pope's tranſlation is a portrait 
tndowed with every merit, except- 
ing that of likeneſs to the original. 
The verſes of Pope accuſtomed my 
er to the ſound of poetic harmony: 
in the death of Hector, and the 
ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, I taſted the 
new emotions of terror and pity ; 
ad ſeriouſly diſputed with my aunt 
on the vices and virtues of the he- 
wes of the Trojan war. From 
Pope's Homer to Dryden's Virgil 
vas an eaſy tranſition ; but I know 
not how, from ſome fault in the 
iuthor, the tranſlator, or the reader, 
the pious Æneas did not ſo forcibly 
ene on my imagination; and I 
(erived more pleaſure from Ovid's 
ctamorphoſes, eſpecially in the 
fall of Phaton, and the ſpeeches of 
Ajax and Ulyſſes. My grandfa- 
ther's flight unlocked the door of a 


5 


by the moving picture of human 
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tolerable library; and I turned over 
many Engliſh pages of poetry and 
romance, of hiſtory and travels. 
Where a title attracted my eye, 
without fear or awe I ſnatched the 
volume from the ſhelf; and Mrs. 
Porten, who indulged herſelf in 
moral and religious ſpeculations, 
was more prone to encourage than 
to check a curiolity above the 
ſtrength of a boy. This year 
(1748), the twelfth-of my age, I 
ſhall note as the moſt propitious to 
the growth of my intellectual ſta- 
ture. | 

The relics of my grandfather's 
fortune afforded a bare annuity for 
his own maintenance; and - his 
daughter, my worthy aunt, who 


had already paſſed her fortieth year, 


was left deſtitute. : Her noble ſpirit 
ſcorned a life of obligation and de- 
pendence; and after revolving ſe- 
veral ſchemes, ſhe preferred the 
humble induftry of keeping a board- 
ing-houſe for Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
— ſhe laboriouſly earned a 
competence for her old age This 
fingular opportunity of blending 
the advantages of private and pub - 
lic education decided my father. 
After the Chriſtmas holidays in Ja- 
nuary 1749, I accompanied Mrs. 
Porten to her new houſe in Col- 
lege-ſtreet; and was. immediately 
entered in the ſchool, of which Dr. 
John Nicoll was at that time head-. 
maſter, At firſt I was alone: but 
my aunt's reſolution was praiſed ; 
her character was efteemed ; her 
friends were numerous and active: 
in the courſe of ſome years the be- 
came the mother of forty or fifty 
boys, for the moit part of family 
and fortune; and as her primitive 
habitation was too narrow, ſhe 
built and occupied a ſpacious man- 
fion in Dean's Yard. I ſhall al- 
ways be ready to join in the com- 
mon opinion, that our ' public 

ſchools, 


(44] 
ſchools, which have produced ſo 


many eminent characters, are the 
beſt adapted to the genius and con- 
ſtitution of the Engliſh people. A 


boy of ſpirit may acquire a previ- 


aus and practical experience of the 
world; and his playtellows may be 
the future friends of his heart or 
his intereſt. In a free intercourſe 


with his equals, the habits of truth, 
fortitude, and prudence will inſen- 


fivly be matured. Birth and riches 
are meaſured by the ſtandard of 
perſonal merit; and the mimic ſcene 
of a rebellion has diſplayed, in their 
true colours, the miniſters and pa- 
triots of the rifing generation. Our 
ſeminaries of learning do not ex- 
actly correſpond with the precept 
of a Spartan king, that the child 
* ſhould be inſtructed in the arts, 
© which will be uſeful to the man ;* 
ſince a finiſhed ſcholar may emerge 
from the head of Weſtminſter or 
Eton, in total ignorance of the bu- 
ſineſs and converſation of Engliſh 
gentlemen in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. But theſe 
ſchools may afſume the merit of 
teaching, all that they pretend to 
teach, the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages: they depoſit in the hands 
of a ditciple the Leys of two valu- 
able cheſts; nor can he complain, 
if they are afterwards loſt or neg- 
lected by his own fault. The ne- 
ceſſity of leading in equal ranks ſo 
many unequal powers of capacity 
and application, will prolong to 
eight or ten years the juvenile ſtu- 
dies, which might be diſpatched in 
half that time by the ſkilful maſter 
of a ſingle pupil. Yet even the 
repetition of exerciſe and diſcipline 
contributes to fix in a vacant mind 
the verbal ſcience of grammar and 
proſody: and the private or volun- 
tary ſtudent, who poſlefles the ſenſe 
and ſpirit of the claſſics, may of- 
tend, by a falſe quantity, the ſcru— 
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pulous ear of a well-flogged criti 
or myſelf, I muſt be content with 
a very ſmall ſhare of the civil ane 
literary fruits of a public ſchoo 
In the ſpace of two years (1749 
1750), interrupted by danger an 
debility, I paintully climbed inte 
the third form ; and my riper age 
was left to acquire the beauties-0 
the Latin, and the rudiments of the 
Greek ' tongue. Inſtead of auda 
ciouſly mingling in the ſports, tie 
quarrels, and the connections of ou 
little world, I was ſtill cheriſhed at 
home under the maternal wing d 
my aunt; and my removal from 
Weſtminſter long preceded the ap 
proach of manhood, 

„The violence and variety o 
my complaints, which had excuſed 
my frequent abſence from Welt- 
minſter-ſchool, at length engaged 
Mrs. Porten, with the advice of 
phyficians, to conduct me to Bath: 
at the end of the Michaelmas va- 
cation (1750) ſhe quitted me with 
reluctance, and I remained ſeveral 
months under the care of a trulty 
maid-ſervant. A ſtrange nervous 
affection, which alternately con- 
trated my legs, and produced. 
without any vifible ſymptoms, the 
moſt excruciating pain, was inet- 
fectually oppoſed by the various 
methods of bathing and ge 71 
From Bath I was tranſported to 
Wincheſter, to the houſe of a phy- 
ſician; and after the failure of bis 
medical ſkill, we had again recourle 
to the virtues of the Bath waters, 
During the intervals of theſe fits, ] 
moved with my father to Buriton 
and Putney; and a ſhort untuc- 
ceſsſul trial was attempted to renew 
my attendance at Weſtminſter: 
ſchool. But my infirmities cou'6 
not be reconciled with the hours 
and diſcipline of a public ſeminary; 
and inſtead of a domeſtic tur, 
who might have watched of wy 

vourab. 


mrable moments, and gently ad- 
naced the progreſs. of my learn- 


wit 

| ang 10 my father was too eaſily con- 
hoo tnt with ſuch occaſional teachers, 
749 s the different places of my reti- 


knce could ſupply. I was never 
forced, and ſeldom was 1 perſuad- 
& to admit theſe leſſons: yet 1 
mad with a clergyman at Bath ſome 
des of Horace, and ſeveral epiſodes 
of Virgil, which gave me an m__ 
ect and tranſient enjoyment of the 
latin poets, It might now be ap- 

hended that I ſhould continue 
for life an illiterate cripple: but, as 
| approached my fixteenth year, 
Nzture diſplayed in my favour her 
mſterious energies : my conſtitu- 
ton was fortified and fixed; and 
ny diforders, inſtead of growing 
vith my growth and ſtrengthening 
vith my ſtrength, moſt wonder- 
fully vaniſhed. I have never poſ- 
ſled or abuſed the inſolence of 
health: but ſince that time few 
perſons have been more Cexempt 
from real or imaginary ilis; and, 
till I am admoniſhed by the gour, 
the reader will no more be troubled 
with the hiſtory of my bodily com- 
paints, My unexpected recovery 
wan encouraged the hope of my 
wncation; and I was placed at 
ther, in Surry, in the houſe of the 
Reverend Mr, Philip Francis, in a 
pleaſant ſpot, which promiſed to 
mie the various benefits of air, 
txerciſe, and ſtudy (January 1752). 
he tranſlator of Horace might 
have taught me to reliſh the Latin 
poets, had not my friends diſco- 
fred in a few weeks, that he pre- 
fred the pleaſures of Loudon, to 
te inſtruction of his pupils. My 

ners perplexity at this time, ra- 
ther than his prudence, was urged 
embrace a ſingular and deſperate 
meaſure. Without preparation or 
ſlay he carried me to Oxford; 
was matiiculated in the uni- 
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verſity as a gentleman commoner of 
Magdalen college, before I had ac- 
complithed the fifteenth year of my 
age (April 3, 1752). 

Ihe curiofity, which had been 
implanted in my infant mind, was 
{till alive and active; but my rea- 
ſon was not ſutticiently informed 
to underſtand the value, or to la- 
ment the loſs, of three precious 
years from my entrance at Weſt- 
minſter to my admiſſion at Oxford. 
Inſtead of repining at my long and 
frequent confinement to the cham- 
ber or the couch, I ſecretly rejoiced 
in thoſe infirmities, which deliver- 
ed me from the exerciſes of the 
ſchool, and the ſociety of my 


equals, As often as I was tolera- 


bly exempt from danger and pain, 
reading, free deſultory reading, was 
the employment and comfort of my 
ſolitary hours. At Weſtminſter, 
my aunt ſought only to amuſe and 
indulge me; in my ſtations at Bath 
and Wincheſter, at Buriton and 
Putney, a falſe compaſhon reſpected 
my ſufferings; and I was allowed, 
without controul or advice, to gra- 
tify the wanderings of an unripe 
taſte, My indiſcriminate appetite 
ſubfided by degrees in the 4:/foric 
line: and fince philoſophy bas ex- 
ploded all innate ideas and natural 
propenſities, I muſt aſcribe this 
choice to the aſſiduous peruſal of 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, as the oc- 
tavo volumes ſucceſſively appeared. 
This unequal work, and a treatife 
ot Hearne, the Ductor hiſtoricus, re- 
ferred and introduced me to the 
Greek and Roman hittorians, to as 
many at leaſt as were acceſſible to 
an Engliſh reader. All that I could 
find were greedily devoured, from 
Littlebury's lame Herodotus, agd 
Spelinan's valuable Xenophon, to 
the pompous folios of Gordon's 
Tacitus, and a ragged Procopius 
of the beginning of the laſt cen» 

bury. 
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tury. The cheap acquiſition of ſo 
much knowledge confirmed my 
diſlike to the ſtudy of ung agen! 
and 1 argued with Mrs. Porten, 
that, were I maſter of Greek and 
Latin, I muſt interpret to myſelf 
in Engliſh the thoughts ef the ori- 
ginal, and that ſuch extemporary 
verſions mult be inferior to the ela- 
borate tranſlations of profeſſed ſcho- 
lars; a filly ſopbiſm, which could 
Not eaſily be contuted by a perſon 
Ignorant of any other language than 
her own, From the ancient 1 leap- 
ed to the modern world: many 
crude lumps ot Speed, Rapin, Me- 
zeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father 
Paul; Bower, &c. I devoured like 
ſo many novels; and J ſwallowed 
with the ſame voracious appetite 
the deſcriptions of India and China, 
of Mexico and Peru. 
« My firſt introduction to the 
hiſtoric ſcenes, which have ſince 
engaged ſo many years of my life, 
muſt be afcribed to an accident. 
In the ſummer of 1751, I accom- 
-panied my father on a viſit to Mr. 
Hoare's, in Wiltſhire; but I was 
leſs delighted with the beauties of 
Stourhead, than with diſcovering 
in the library a common book, the 
Continuation of Echard's Roman 
Hiſtory, which is indeed executed 
with more (kill and taſte than the 
-previous work. To me the reigns 
of the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine 
were abſolutely new; and I was 
immerſed in the paſſage of the 
Goths over the Danube, when the 
ſummons of the dinner-bell reluc- 
tantly dragged me from my intel- 
lectual featt. This tranſient glance 
«ſerved rather to irritate than to ap- 
= my curioſity ; and as ſoon as 
J returned to Bath I procured the 
ſecond and third volumes of How- 
el's Hiſtory of the World, which 
exhibit the Byzantine period on a 
larger ſcale. Mahomet and his Sa- 


racens ſoon fixed my attention 
and ſome inſtinct of criticiſm di 
rected me to the genuine ſource 
Simon Ockley, an original in ever 
ſenſe, firſt opened my eyes; and 
was led from one book to anotlig 
till I had ranged round the circle o 
oriental hiſtory. Before I was ſix 
teen, I had exhauſted all that could 
be learned in Engliſh of the Arab 
and Perſians, the Tartars and Turks 
and the ſame ardour urged me tc 
gueſs at the French of D'Herhelot 
and to conſtrue the barbarous Lz 
tin of Pocock's Abulfaragius, Suc| 
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vague and multifarious reading Vet ir 
could not teach me to think, t devo! 
write, or to act; and the only prin eren 
ciple, that darted a ray of light inte plave 
the indigeſted chaos, was an earl penfi 
and rational application to the or- food 
der of time and place. The maps fow 
of Cellarius and Wells imprinted from 
in my mind the picture of ancient cont 
geography: from Stranchius I im- guid: 
bibed the elements of chronology: ſeſſor 
the Tables of Helvicus and Ander- from 
ſon, the Annals of Uſher and Pri- the l 
deaux, diſtinguiſhed the connection dead 
of events, and engraved the multi- ny! 
tude of names and dates in a clear pied 
and indelible ſeries. But in the dies, 
diſcuſſion of the firſt ages I over- have 
leaped the bounds of modeity and have 
uſe. In my childiſh balance l pre- idler 
ſumed to weigh the ſyſtems of Sca- wy 


liger and Petavius, of Marſham aud « 
Newton, which I could ſeldom 
ſtudy in the originals; and my lee 
has been diſturbed by the dithcuty 
of reconciling the Septuagint wit 
the Hebrew computation. I 
rived at Oxford with a ſtock of 
erudition, that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of 1gnorance, 
of which a ſchool-boy would have 
been aſhamed.” Bo 

« To the univerſity of Oxford! 
acknowlege no obligation; and ſhe 


will as cheerfully renounce me 9 
a 10 
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thn, as T am willing to diſclaim 
br for a mother. I ſpent fourteen 
months at Magdalen College; they 

ved the fourteen months the 
noſt idle and unprofitable of niy 
whole life: the reader will pro- 
nine between the ſchool and the 
{holar ; but I cannot affect to be- 
eve that Nature had diſqualified 
me for all literary purſuits. The 
hecious and ready excuſe of my 
render age, imperfect preparation, 
ud haſty departure, may doubtleſs 
te alleged; nor do I with to defraud 
ſuch excuſes of their proper weight. 
let in my fixteenth year I was not 
tevoid of capacity or application; 
wen my childiſh reading had diſ- 
played an early though blind pro- 
penfity for books; and the ſhaliow 
flood might have been taught to 
fow in a deep channel and a clrar 
fream, In the diſcipline of a well- 
conſtituted academy, under the 
giidance of ſkilful and vigilant pro- 
teffors, I ſhould gradually have riſen 
from tranſlations to originals, from 
the Latin to the Greek claſſics, from 
dad languages to living ſcience ; 
my hours would have been occu- 
ped by uſeful and agreeable ſtu- 
dies, the wanderings of tancy would 
have been reſtrained, and I ſhould 
tae eſcaped the temptations of 
KKeneſs, which finally precipitated 
wy departure from Oxford.” 

* The friſt tutor into whoſe 
"and; 1 was refigned appears to 
ave been one of the beſt of the 
Te: Dr. Waldegrave was a learn- 
ed and and pious man, of a mild 
Uſpoiition, ſtrict morals, and abſte. 
mious life, who ſeldom mingled in 
the politics or the jollity of the 
College. But his knowledge of the 
world was confined to the univer- 
ty : his learning was of the laſt, 
rler than of the preſent age; his 
temper way indolent ; his faculties, 


which were not of the firſt rate, 
had been relaxed by the. climate, 
and he was fatisfied, like his fellows, 
with the flight and ſuperficial diſ- 
charge of an important truſt. As 
ſoon as my tutor had ſounded the 
inſufficiency of his diſciple in 
{chool-learning, he propoſed that 
we ſhould — every morning from 
ten to eleven the comedies of Te. 
rence. The ſum of my improve- 
ment in the univerſity of Oxford 
is confined to three or four Latin 
plays; and even the ſtudy of an 
elegant claflic, which might have 
been illuſtrated by a compariſon 
of ancient and modern theatres, 
was reduced to a dry and literal in- 
terpretation of the author's text. 
During the firſt weeks I conſtantly 
attended theſe leſſons in my tu- 
tor's room; but as they appeared 
equally devoid of profit and plea- 


ſure, I was once tempted to try - 


the experiment of a formal apo- 
logy. The apology was accepted 
with a ſmile. I repeated the offence 
with leſs ceremony; the excuſe was 
admitted with the ſame indulgence: 
the flighteſt motive of lazineſs or 
indiſpoſition, the moſt trifling avo- 
cation at home or abroad, was al- 
lowed as a worthy impediment ; 
nor did my tutor appear conſcious 
of my abſence or neglect. Had the 
hour of lecture been conſtantly fill- 
ed, a ſingle hour was a ſmall por. 
tion of my academic leiſure. No 
plan of ſtudy was recommended for 
my uſe; no exerciſes were preſcrib- 
ed for his inſpection; and, at the 
moſt precious ſeaſon of youth, 
whole days and weeks were ſuffer- 
ed to clapſe without labour or 
amuſement, without advice or ac- 
count, I ſhould have liſtened to 
the voice of reaſon and of my tutor; 
his mild bchaviour had gained my 
confidence, I preferred his ſociety 

to 
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to that of the -younger ſtudents; 
and in our evening walks to the top 
of Heddington-hill, we freely con- 
verſed on a variety of ſubjects. 
Sincethe days of Pocock and Hyde, 
oriental learning has always been 
the pride of Oxford, and I once 
expreſſed an inclination to ſtudy 
Arabic. His prudence diſcouraged 
this childiſh fancy; but he neglect- 
ed the fair occaſion of directing the 
ardour of a curious miad. During 
my abſence in the ſummer vacation, 
Dr. Waldegrave accepted a college 
living at Waſhington in Suſſex, and 
on my return 1 no longer found 
him at Oxford. From that time I 
have loſt ſight of my firſt tutor; 
but at the end of thirty years (1781) 
he was ſtill alive; and the practice 
of exerciſe and temperance had en- 
titled him to a healthy old age. 

« The long receſs between the 
Trinity and Michaelmas terms 
empties the colleges of Oxford, as 
well as the courts of Weſtminſter, 


I ſpent, at my father's houſe at Bu- 


riton in Hampſhire, the two months 
of Auguſt and September. It is 
whimſical enough, that as ſoon as 
T left Magdalen College, my taſte 
tor books began to revive; but it 
was the ſame blind and boyiſh taſte 
for the purſuit of exotic hiſtory, 
Unprovided with original learning, 
unformed in the habits of thinking, 
unſkilled in the arts of compoſition, 
J reſolved to write a book, The 
title of this firſt eſſay, The Age of 
Seſoſtris, was perhaps ſuggeſted by 
Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
which was new and popular; but 
my ſole object was to inveſtigate 
the probable date of the life and 
reign of the conqueror of Aſia. I 
was then enamoured of fir John 
Marſam's Canon Chronicus; an 
elaborate work, of whoſe merits 
and defects I was not yet qualified 
to judge. According to his ſpe- 
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cious, though narrow plan, I ſett'eq 
my hero about the time of Solo 
mon, in the tenth century befor, 
the Chriſtian ara. It was there 
fore incumbent on me, unless 


would adopt Sir Ifaac Newton' % þ 
ſhorter chronology, to remove Walde 
formidable objection ; and my ſo b 
lution, for a youth of fifteen, is ne ie 
devoid of ingenuity. In his ver oer 
ſion of the ſacred books, Manctha tte 
the high prieſt has identified Seeed 
thoſis, or Seſoſtris, with the elde Ace1v! 
brother of Danaus, who landed! ud 2 
Greece, according to the ParianWWpidin 
Marble, fifteen hundred and teu er t 
years before Chriſt. But in myMillins 
ſuppoſition the high prieſt is guilty {Miva | 
of a voluntary error; flattery is the , 
prolific parent of falſehood. Ma- his 
netho's Hiſtory of Egypt is dedi- ont 
cated to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who Wt an 


deriveda fabulous orillegitimatepe- 
digree from the Macedonian kings 
of the race of Hercules. Danaus 
1s the anceſtor of Hercules; and 
after the failure of the elder branch, 
his deſcendants, the Ptolemies, are 
the ſole repreſentatives of the royal 
family, and may claim by inhert- 
tance the kingdom which they hold 
by conqueſt. Such were my juve- 
nile diſcoveries ; at a riper age,! 
no longer preſume to connect toe 
Greek, the Jewiſh, and the Eg p- 
tian antiquities, which are lot n 
diſtant cloud. Nor is this the only 
inſtance, in which the belief and 
knowledge of the child are ſuper: 
ſeded by the more rational igno- 
rance of the man. During my ſta 
at Buriton, my infant-lavour wi 
diligently proſecuted, without mu 
interruption from company or coun” 
try diverſions; and I already heard 
the muſie of public applauſe. Ti 
diſcovery of my own weakneſs was 
the firſt ſymptom of taſte. ON 
return to Oxford, the Age of de, 
ſoſtris was wiſely relinquiſhed, 


imperfect ſheets remained twen- 
{rears at the bottom of a drawer, 
i in a general clearance of pa- 
(November 1772), they were 
wnmitted to the flames. 
« After the departure of Dr. 
Waldegrave, I was transferred, 
with his other pupils, to his aca- 
tical heir, whoſe literary cha- 
(der did not command the reſpect 
ide college. Dr. * well re- 
xembered that he had a ſalary to 
meive, and only forgot that he 
ud duty to perform. Inſtead of 
hiding the ſtudies, and watching 
wer the behaviour of his diſciple, 
Iws never ſummoned to attend 
neg the ceremony of a lecture; 
id, excepiing one voluntary viſit 
b his rooms, during the eight 
donths of his titular office, the tu- 
or and pupil lived in the ſame col- 
ye as ſtrangers to each other. 
The want of experience, of advice, 
ad of occupation, ſoon betrayed 
de into ſome improprieties of con- 
wt, ill-choſen company, late 
wurs, and inconſiderate expence. 
I; growing debts might be ſecret; 
Mt my — — abſence was viſible 
td ſcandalous: and a tour to 
lth, a viſit into Buckinghamſhire, 
d four excurſions to London in 
i ſame winter, were coſtly and 
Weerous frotics. They were, in- 
ed, without a meaning, as with- 
ad an excuſe. The irk ſomeneſs of 
| doiſtered life repeatedly tempted 
3 wander; but my chief plea- 
me was that of travelling; and I 
"$100 young and baſhful to en- 
9, like a manly Oxonian in town, 
de pleaſures of London. In all 
[© excurſions I eloped from Ox- 
. [ returned to college; in 4 
days I eloped again, as if I had 
d an independent ſtranger in a 
aan lodging, without once hear- 
ig the voice of admonition, with- 


jy feeling the hand of con- 
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trol. Yet my time was loſt, my 
expences were multiplied, my be- 
haviour abroad was unknown; folly 
as well as vice ſhould have awaken- 
ed the attention of my ſuperiors, 
and my tender years would have 
fuſtified a more than ordinary de- 
gree of reſtraint and diſcipline. 

& It might at leaſt be expected, 


that an eccleſiaſtical ſchool ſhould 


inculcate the orthodox principles of 
religion, But our venerable mo- 
ther had contrived to unite the op- 
poſite extremes of bigotry and in- 
difference: an heretic, or unbeliever, 
was a monſter in her eyes; but ſhe 
was always, or often, or ſometimes, 
remiſs in the ſpiritual education of 
her own children; According to 
the ſtatutes of the univerſity, ever 

ſtudent, before he is matriculated; 
muſt ſubſcribe his aſſent to the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, which are ſigned by more 
than read, and read by more than 
believe them. My inſufficient age 
excuſed me, however, from the im- 
mediate performance of this _ 
ceremony; and the vice-chancellor 


directed me to return, as ſoon as I 


ſhonld have .ccompliſhed my fif- 
teenth year; recommending me, iu 
the mean while, to the inſtruction 
of my college. My college forgot 
to inſtruct : I forgot to return, and 
was myſelf forgotten by the firſt 
magiſtrate of the univerſity. With- 
out a ſingle le&ure, either public 
or private, either chriſtiah or pro- 
teſtant, without any academical 
ſubſcription, without 4ny epiſco- 
pal confirmation, I was left by the 
dim light of my catechiſm to grope 
my way to the chapel and commu- 
nion-table, where I was admitted: 
without a queſtion; bow far, or by 
what means, I might be quallffed 
to recelve the ſicrament. Such al- 
moſt incredible neglect was pro- 
ductive of the wor̃ſt miſchitts: From 

D my 
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my childhood I had been fond of 
religious diſputation : my poor aunt 
has been often puzzled by the my 1- 
teries which ſhe ſtrove to believe; 
nor had the elaſtic ſpring been to- 
tally broken by the weight of the 
atmoſphere of Oxford. The blind 
activity of idleneſs urged me to ad- 
vance without armour into the dan- 
gerous mazes of controverſy; and 
at the age of ſixteen, 1 bewildered 
myſelf in the errors of the church 
of Rome, 
„The progreſs of my converſion 
may tend to illuſtrate, at leaſt, the 
hiſtory of my own mind. It was 
not long fince Dr. Middleton's free 
inquiry had founded an alarm in 
the theological world: much ink 
and much yall had been ſpilt in the 
defence of the primitive miracles ; 
and the two dulleſt of their cham- 
pions were crowned with academic 
honours by the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. The name of Middleton was 
unpopular; and his proſcription 
very naturally led me to peruſe his 
writings, and thoſe of his antago- 
niſts. His bold, criticilm, which 
approaches the precipice of infide- 
ity, produced on my mind a ſingu- 
lar effect; and had I pertevered in 
the communion of Rome, I thouid 
now apply to my own fortuue the 
prediction of the Sybil, 
| — 4 frima ſulut in, ; 
(und minim? revis, Grati pundetur ab urve.” 


The elegance of ſty le and freedom 
of argument were repelled by a 


ſhield of prejudice. I {till revered 


the character, or rather the names; 
of the ſaints and fathers whom Dr. 
Middleton expoſes; nor could he 
deſtroy my implicit belief, that the 
- gift.of miraculous powers was con- 
fumed in the church, during the 
firſt four or ſive centuries of chriſti- 
anity. But I was unable to reſiſt 


the weight of , hiſtorical evideyce, 
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' atteſted by the Baſils and Ch 


that within the ſame period moſt 
the leading doctrines of pope 
were already introduced in the 
and practice: nor was my cone 
ſion abſurd, that miracles are 
teſt of truth, and that the chur 
muſt be orthodox and pure, whi 
was ſo often approved by the vi 
ble interpoſition of the Deity, T 
marvellous tales which are fo bold 


ſoſtoms, the Auſtins and Jero 
compelled me to embrace the ſu 
rior merits of celibacy, the inftit 
tion of the monaſtic life, the uſe 
the ſign of the croſs, of holy « 
and even of images, the invocatie 
of ſaints, the worſhip of relics, t 
rudiments of -purgatory in praye 
for the dead, and the tremendo 
myſtery of the ſacrifice of the h 
and blood of Chriſt, which inf 
ſibly ſwelled into the prodigy 
tranſubſtantiation. In theſe diſpot 
tions, and already more than halt 
convert, I formed an unlucky it 
timacy with a young gentleman « 
our College, whoſe name I ſha 
ſpare, With a character leſs rel 
lute, Mr. * had imbibed ti 
ſame religious opinions; aud ſo 
Popiſh books, I know not throuy 
what channel, were conveyed it 
his poſſeſſion. I read, I applaudet 
I believed : the Englith tran{latio 
of two famous works of Pofſud 
biſhop of Meaux, the Expolitond 
the Catholic Doctrine, and t 
Hiftory of the Proteltant Var 
tions, atchieved my Cconveriol 
and 1 ſurely fell by a noble hand. 

„No ſooner had I ſettled m 
new religion than I reſuived to fle 
fels myſelf a catholic. Youth | 
ſincere and impetuous; and 2 * 
mentary glow of enthuſiaſm 1 
railed me above all temporal co 
ſideratious.“ 

In my laſt excurſion to Lon 


don, 1 addreiled myſelf 15 
6 


* 


is, 2 Roman catholic bookſeller 
i Kuſſell- ſtreet, Covent Garden, 
o recommended me to a prieſt, 
# whoſe name and order I am at 
xeſent ignorant. In our firſt in- 
rie he ſoon Uiſcovered that per- 
fon was needleſs. After ſound- 
iz the motives and merits of my 
warerſion, he conſented to admit 
xe into the pale of the church; 
ul at his feet, on the eighth of June 
y I ſolemnly, though privately, 
ajured the errors of hereſy. The 
kdution of an Englith youth of 
knily and fortune was an act of as 
wch danger as glory; but he brave- 
w overlooked the danger, of which 
Ius not then ſufficiently inform- 
d. Where a perſon is recon- 
i ciled to the ſee of Rome, or pro- 
\eures others to be reconciled, the 
| offence (fays Blackſtone) amounts 
to high treaſon.“ And if the hu- 
nanity, of the age would prevent 
he execution of this ſanguinary ſta- 
ute, there were other laws of a 
lis odious caſt, which condemned 
ue prieſt to perpetual impriſon- 
nent, and transferred the proſe- 
he eſtate to his neareſt 1— 
An elaborate controverſial epiſtle, 
proved by my director, and ad- 
beſſed to my father, annourfced 
nd juſtified the ſtep which I had 
uten. My father was neither a bi- 
* nor a philoſopher ; but his af- 
«on deplored the loſs of an only 
lo; and his good ſenſe was aſto- 
wited at my ſtrange departure from 
ue keigion of my country. In 
de firſt ſally of paſſion he divulged 
i ſecret which: prudence might 
— ſuppreſſed, and the gates of 
Magdalen College were for ever 
Ut againſt my return.“ 
ter carrying me to Putney, 
* houſe of his friend Mr. Mal- 
* Py wiole philoſophy I was ra- 
» candalized than reclaimed, it 
*necellary for my father to form 
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a new plan of education, and to de- 
viſe ſome method which, if poſſible, 
might effect the cure of my ſpiri- 
tual malady. After much debate it 
was determined, from the advice 
and perſonal experience of Mr. 
Eliot (now lord Eliot) to fix me, 
during ſome years, at Lauſanne in 
Switzerland, Mr. Frey, a Swiſs 
gentleman of Bafil, undertook the 
conduct of the journey: we left 
London the 19th of June, croſſed 
the ſea from Dover to Calais, tra- 
velled poſt through ſeveral pro- 
vinces of France, by the direct 
road of St. Quentin, Rheims, 
Langres, and Beſangon, and ar- 
rived the 3oth of June at Lauſanne, 
where I was immediately ſettled un- 
der the roof and tuition of Mr, Pa- 
villiard, a Calviniſt miniſter. 

« The firſt marks of my father's 
diſpleaſure. rather aſtoniſhed than 
afflicted me: when he threatened to 
baniſh, and diſown, and difinherit 
a rebellious ſon, I cheriſhed a ſe- 
cret hope that he would not be able 
or willing to effect his menaces ; 
and the pride of conſcience encou- 
raged me to ſuſtain the honourable 
and important part which I was 
now acting. My ſpirits were raiſ- 
ed and kept alive by the rapid mo- 
tion of my journey, the new and 


various ſcenes of the continent, and 


the civility of Mr. Frey, a man of 
ſenſe, who was not 1gnorant of 
books or the world. But after he 
had refigned me into Pavilliard's 
hands, and I was fixed in my new 
habitation, I had leiſure to contem- 
plate the ſtrange and melancholy 
proſpect before me. My firſt com- 
plaint aroſe from my ignorance of 
the language. In my childhood L 
had once ſtudied the French gram- 
mar, and I could imperfectly un- 
derſtand the eaſy proſe of a familiar 
ſubject. But when I was thus ſud- 
denly caſt on a foreign land, I 
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[53 
found myſelf deprived of the uſe of 
ſpeech and of hearing; and, during 
ome weeks, incapable not only of 
enjoying the pleaſures of converſa- 
tion, but even of aſking or an- 
ſwering a queſtion in the common 
intercourſe of life. To a home- 
- bred Engliſhman every object, eve- 
ry cuſtom was offenſive; but the 
native of any country might have 
been diſguſted with the general a- 
ſpe& of his lodging and entertain- 
ment. I had now exchanged my 
elegantapartment in Magdalen Col- 
lege, for a narrow, gloomy ſtreet, 
the moſt unfrequented of an un- 
handſome town, for an old incon- 
venient houſe, and for a ſmall 
chamber ill· contrived and ill- fur- 
niſhed, which, on the approach of 
winter, inſtead of a companionable 
fire, muſt be warmed by the dull 
inviſible heat of a ſtove. From a 
man I was again degraded to the 
dependance of a ſchool-boy. Mr. 
Pavilliard managed my expences, 
which had been reduced to a dimi- 
nutive ſtate: I received a ſmall 
monthly allowance for my pocket- 
money; and helpleſs and awkward 
as I have ever been, I no longer en- 
joyed the indiſpenſable comfort of 
a ſervant: My condition ſeemed 
as deſtitute of hope, as it was de- 
void of pleaſure; I was ſeparated 
for an indefinite, which appeared 
an infinite term from my native 
country; and I had Joſt all con- 
nection with my catholic friends, 
I have ſince reflected with ſurpriſe, 
that as the Romiſh clergy of eve 
part of Europe maintain a cloſe 
correſpondence with each other, 
they never attempted, by letters or 
meſſages, to reſcue me from the 
hands of the heretics, or at leaſt to 
confirm my zeal and conſtancy in 
the profeſſion of the faith. Such 
was my firſt introduction to Lau- 
Janne; a place where I ſpent nearly 
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ſounds; the variety of words a 


five years with pleaſure and profit, 
which I afterwards reviſited with- 
out compulſion, and which I have 
finally ſelected as the moſt grateful 
retreat for the decline of my life. 
“But it is the peculiar telicity 
of youth that the moſt unpleaſing 
objects and events ſeldom make a 
deep or laſting impreſſion; it forgets 
the paſt, enjoys the preſent, and an. 
ticipates the future, At the flexible 
age of ſixteen I ſoon learned to en- 
dure, and gradually to adopt, the 
new forms of arbitrary manners: 
the real hardſhips of my ſituation 
were alienated by time, Had I 
been ſent abroad ina more ſplendid 
ſtyle, fach as the fortune and boun- 
ty of my father might have ſup- 
plied, I might have returned home 
with the fame ſtock of Janguage 
and ſcience, which our country- 
men uſually import from the con- 
tinent. An exile and a priſoner as 
TI was, their example betrayed me 
into ſome irregularities of wine, of 
play, and of idle excurſions: but! 


ſoon felt the impoſflibility of aſſo - 


ciating with them on equal terms; 
and after the departure of my fir!t 
acquaintanee, I held a cold and 
civil correſpondence with their fuc- 
ceſſrs. This ſecluſion from Eng- 
liſh ſociety was attended with the 
moſt ſolid benefits. In the Pays 
de Vaud, the French language 15 
uſed with leſs imperfection than in 
moſt of the diſtant provinces of 
France: in Pavilliard's family, ne. 
ceſſity compeiled me to liſten and 
to ſpeak; and if I was at firſt dif 
heartened by the apparent ſſownels, 
in a few months I was aſtoniſhed by 


the rapidity of my progreſs. My 


pronunciation was formed by the 
conſtant repetition of the ſam? 


idioms, the rules of grammar, 110 


diſtinctions of genders, Were im- 


preſſed in my memory: eaſe and 
5 fresdom 


— I - „% LOS ho 


-# dw 3% 
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teedom were obtained by practice; 
wrreftneſs and elegance by la- 
jour; and before I was recalled 
ume, French, in which I ſponta- 
xeouſly thought, was more familiar 
han Engliſh to my ear, my tongue, 
ud my pen. The firſt effect of 
this opening knowledge was the 
bel of my love of reading, 
which had been chilled at Oxford; 
mil I ſoon turned over, without 
nuch choice, almoſt all the French 
wols in my tutor's library. Even 
theſe amuſements were productive 
of real advantage: my taſte and 
wdgment were now ſomewhat riper. 
vas introduced to a new mode 
of ſtyle and literature: by the com- 
gariſon of manners and opinions, 
vr views were enlarged, my pre- 


pdices were corrected, and a copi. 


vs voluntary abſtract of the Hit. 
tire de I'Egitſe et de ! Empire, by 
 Sreur, may be placed in a middle 
ine between my childiſh and my 
tanly ſtudies. As ſoon as I was 
wie to converſe with the natives, 
began to feel ſome ſatisfaction in 
er company: my awkward ti- 
nidity was poliſhed and embolden- 
ed; and I frequented, for the firſt 
ime, aſſemblies of men and wo- 
men, The acquaintance of the Pa- 
Whzrds prepared me by degrees 
br more elegant ſociety. I was re- 
fired with kindneſs and indal- 
ence in the beſt families of Lau- 
ne; and it was in one of theſe 
Mat I formed an intimate and laft- 
tz connection with Mr. Dey ver- 
Wn, a young wan of an amiable 
temper and pxcellent underſtand- 
ng, In the arts of fencing and 
Gncing, ſmall indeed was my pro- 
ency; and ſome months were 
2 waſted in the riding - ſchool. 
My unfitneſs to bodily exerciſe re- 
fonciled me to a ſedentary life, and 
be horſe, the favourite of my coun- 
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men, never contributed to the 

eaſures of my youth. 

« My obligations to the leſſons 
of Mr. Pavilliard, gratitude will not 
ſuffer me to forget : he was endow- 
ed with a clear head and a warm 
heart ; his innate benevolence had 
afſuaged the ſpirit of the church 
he was rational, becauſe he was 
moderate : in the courte of his ſtu- 
dies he had acquired a juſt though 
ſuperficial knowledge of moſt 
branches of literature; by lon 
practice, he was ſkilled in the arts 
of teaching ; and he laboured with 
aſhduous patience to know the cha- 
rater, gain the aſfection, and open 
the mind of his Engliſh pupil. As 
ſoon as we began to underſtand 
each other, he gently led me, from 
a blind and undiſtioguiWWing love 
of reading, into the path of in- 
ſtruction. I conſented with plea- 
ſure that a portion ot the morning- 
hours ſhould be confecrated to a 
plan of modern hiſtory and geo- 
graphy, and to the cxttical petuſal 
of the French and Latin claſſics; 


and at each — [ felt myſelf invi- 


gorated by the habits of application 
and methad. His prudence re. 
—_ and didembled ſome youth- 
ul ſiilies; and as foon as I was 
confirmed in the habits of induſtry 
and temperance, he gave the reins 
into my own haads. His favour- 
able report of my behaviour and 
_ $ gradually obtained ſome 
atitude of action and ex:enmie; 
and he wiſhed to alleviate the hard. 
ſhips o! my lodging and entertain- 
ment. The principles of philoſo- 
phy were aſſociated with the ex- 
amples of taſtz: and by a fingular 
chance, the hook, as well as the 
man, which contributed the moſt 
effectually to my education, has 
a tronger claim on my gratitude 


than on my admiration. Mr. De 
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Crouſaz, the adverſary of Bayle 
and Pope, is not diſtinguiſhed by 
lively fancy or profound reflection; 
and even in his own country, at the 
end of a few years, his name and 
writings are almoſt obliterated. 
But his philoſophy had been form- 
ed in the ſchool of Locke, his di- 
vinity in that of Limborch and Le 
Clerc; in a long and laborious life, 
ſeveral generations of pupils were 
taught to think, and even to write; 
his feſſons reſcued the academy of 
Lauſanne from Calviniſtic preju- 
dice; and he had the rare merit of 
diffuſing a more liberal ſpirit among 
the clergy and people of the Pays 
de Vaud, His ſyſtem of logic, 
which in the laſt editions has ſwel- 
led to fix tedious and prolix vo- 
lumes, may be praiſed as a clear 
and methodical abridgment of the 
art of reaſoning, from our ſimple 
ideas to the moſt complex opera- 
tions of the human underſtanding. 
This ſyſtem I ſtudied, and medi- 
tared, and abſtracted, till I have 
obtained the free command of an 
univerſal inſtrument, which I ſoon 
| qr to exerciſe on my catho- 
lic opinions. Pavilliard was not 
unmindful that his firſt taſk, his 
moſt important duty, was to reclaim 
me from the errors of popery. 
The intermixture of ſects has ren- 
dered the Swiſs clergy acute and 
learned on the topics of contro- 
verſy ; and I have ſome of his let- 
ters in which he celebrates the dex- 
terity of his attack, and my gradual 
conceſhons, after a firm and well- 
managed defence. I was willing, 
and I am now willing, to allow him 
a handſome fhare of the honour of 
my converſion : yet I muſt obſerve, 
that it was principally effected by 
my private reflections; and I ſtill 
remember my ſolitary tranſport at 
the diſcovery of a philoſophical er- 
gument againſt the doctrine of 
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the real preſence, is atteſted only 


advanced beyond his ſpeed en 


tranſubſtantiation : that the text 
ſcripture, which ſeems to inculd 


a ſingle ſenſe—our ſight ; while 
real preſence itſelf is diſproved 
three of our ſenſes—the fight, t 
touch, and the taſte. The varie 
articles of the Romiſh creed dif: 
peared like a dream; and aſte 


full conviction, on Chriſtmas-4 in 01 
1754, I received the ſacrament bens 
the church of Lauſanne, It . 
here that I ſuſpended my religiq 
inquiries, acquieſcing with inp” 
cit belief in the tenets and myſi ""* 
ries, which are adopted by the 8" 
neral couſent of catholics and p pari 
teſtants. ran! 

Such, from my arrival at La * ( 
ſanne, during the firſt eighteen 0 
twenty months (July 1753—Mard ud 
1755), were my uſeful ſtudies, : * 
foundation of all my future i tre 
provements. But every man wh ©: 
riſes above the common level h en 
received two educations : the f the 
from his teachers; the ſecond, mo the 
perſonal and important, from hin * 


ſelf. He will not, like the tn 
tics of the laſt age, define the me 
ment of grace; but he cannot 10 
get the zra of his life, in which h 
mind has expanded to its propt 
form and dimenſions. My wortl 
tutor had the good ſenſe and m 
deſty to diſcern how far he cou 
be uſeful: as ſoon as he felt that 


meaſure, he wiſely left me to M 
genins; and the hours of 100 
were ſoon loſt in the voluntary 4 
bour of the whole morning, 40 
ſometimes of the whole day. 1! 
deſire of prolonging my time, | 
dually confirmed the ſalutary bal 
of early riſing; to which I ba 
always adhered, with ſome 1ega"! 
to ſcaſons and fituations: bs q 
happy for my eyes and my 06h 
that my temperate ardour has mY 


gra 


ven ſeduced to treſpaſs on the 
rs of the night. During the 
three years of my reſidence at 
luſanne, I may aſſume the merit 
# ſerious and ſolid application; 


ht wel am tempted to diſtinguiſh the 
rand i eight months of the year 1755, 
di. the period of the moſt extraor- 
ate inary diligence and rapid progrefs, 
a; oF iv my French and Latin tranfla- 


tons [ adopted an excellent me- 
nod, which, from my own ſuc- 
ws, I would recommend to the 
mittion of (tudents. I choſe 
ome claſſic writer, ſuch as Cicero 
al Vertot, the moſt approved for 
purity and elegance of ſtyle. I 
ranſlated, for inſtance, an epiſtle 
of Cickro into French; and after 
rowing it aſide, till the words 
ud phraſes were obliterated from 
ny memory, I re-tranſlated my 
french into ſuch Latin as J could 
ind; and then compared each ſen- 


the eaſe, the grace, the propricty of 
the Roman orator. A ſimilar ex- 
feriment was made on ſeveral pages 
of the Revolutions of Vertot; 1 
lurned them into Latin, returned 
tiem after a ſufficient interval into 
my own French, and again ſcruti- 
nized the reſemblance and diſſimi- 
Iitude of the copy and the original. 
by degrees I was leſs aſhamed, by 
agrees I was more ſatisfied with 
mytelf; and I perſevered in the 
practice of theſe double tranſla- 
tons, which filled ſeveral books, 
al Thad acquired the knowledge 
of both idioms, and the command 
* leiſt of a correct ſtyle. This 
uſeful exerciſe of writing was ac- 
companied and ſucceeded by the 
more pleaſing occupation of read- 
ng the beſt authors. The peruſal 
o the Roman claſſics was at once 
my exerciſe and reward. Dr. Mid- 
deton's Hiſtory, which I then ap- 
Mc<Cated above its true value, na- 


tence of my imperfect verſion, with 
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turally directed me to the writings 
of Cicero. The moſt perfect edi- 
tions, that of Olivet, which may 
adorn the ſhelves of the rich, that 
of Erneſti, which ſhould lie on the 
table of the learned, were not in 
my power. For the familiar e- 
piſtles I uſed the text and Engliſh 
commentary of biſhop Roſs: but 
my general edition was that of Ver- 
burgius, publithed at Amſterdam in 
two large volumes in folio, with an 
indifferent choice of various notes. I 
read with application and pleaſure, 
all the epiſtles, all the orations, aud 
the moiſt important treatiſes of rhe- 
toric and philoſophy; and as I read, 
I applauded the obſervation of Quin- 
tillian, that every ſtudent may judge 
of his own proficiency, by the fa- 
tisfaction which he receives from 
the Roman orator. I taſted the 
beauties of language, I breathed 
the ſpirit,of frecdom, and I im- 
bibed from his precepts and exam- 
ples the public and private ſenſe of 
a man. Cicero in Latin, and Xe- 
nophon in Greek, are judeed the 
two ancients whom I -would firit 
propoſe to a liberal ſcholar ; not 
only tor the merit of their ſtyle and 
ſentiments, but for the admirable 
leſlons, which may be applied al- 
moſt to every fituation of public 
and private life. Cicero's Epiſtles 
may in particular afford the models 
of every form of correſpondence, 
from the careleſs effuſions of ten- 
dernetis and ſriendſhip, to the well- 
guarded declaration of diſcreet and 
dignified reſentment. After finiſh- 
ing this great author, a library of 
eloquence and reaſon, I formed a 
more extenſive plan of reviewing 
the Latin claſſics, under the four 
diviGons of, 1. hiſtorians, 2. poets, 
3. orators, and 4. arg in 
a chronological ſeries, from the 
days of Plautus and Salluſt, to the 
decline of the language and empire 
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Rome; and this plan, in the laſt 
twenty-ſeven months of my reſi- 
dence at Lauſanne (January 1756 
April 1758), 1 nearly accom- 
2 Nor was this review, 
owever rapid, either haſty or ſu- 
perficial. 1 indulged myſelf in a 
ſecond and even a third perufal of 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, 
&c. and ſtudied to imbibe the ſenſe 
and fpirit moſt congenial to my 
own. I never ſuffered a dithcult 
or corrupt paſſage to eſcape, till I 
had viewed it in every light of 
which it was ſuſceptible: though 
often diſappointed, I always con- 
fulted the moſt learned or ingeni- 
ous commentators, Torrentius and 
Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Ser- 
vius on Virgil, Lipſius on Tacitus, 
Meziriac on Ovid, &c.; and in the 
ardour of my inquiries, I embraced 
a large circle of hiſtorical and cri- 
tical erudition. My abſtracts of 
each book were made in the French 
language: my obſcrvations often 
branched into particular eſſays; 
and I can ſtill read, without con- 
tempt, a diſſertation of eight folio 
Pages on eight lines 289—294) of 
the fourth Georgic of Virgil. Mr, 
Dey verdun, my friend, whoſe name 
will be frequently repeared, had 
Joined with equal zeal, though not 
with equal perſeverance, in the 
fame undertaking. To him every 
thought, every compoſition, was 
inſtantly communicated ; with him 
J enjoyed the benefits of a free con- 
verſation on the topics of our com- 
mon ſtudies. | 
« But it is ſcarcely poflible for a 
mind endowed with any active cu- 
rioſity to be 1 mg converſant With 
the Latin claſſics, without aſpiring 
to know the Greek originals, whom 
they celebrace as their maſters, and 
of whom they ſo warmly recom- 
mend the ſtudy and imitation ; 
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— 5, exempilaria Greta 

Nocrurnd verſate manu, verſate diurns. 

It was now that I reprettes 
the early years which had been 
waſted in ſickneſs or idlencſ;, or 
mere idle reading; that I con- 
demned the perverſe method of our 
ſchoolmaſters, who, by firſt teach. 
ing the mother- language, might 
deſcend with ſo much eaſe and per- 
ſpicuity to the origin aud etymo- 
logy af a derivative idiom. In the 
nineteenth year of my age I deter. 
mined to ſupply this defect; and 
the leſſons of Pavilliard again con- 
tributed to ſmooth the entrance of 
the way, the Greek alphabet, the 
grammar, and the pronunciation 
according to the French accent, 
At my carneſt requeſt we preſumed 
to open the Iliad; and I had the 
45 — of beholding, though 
darkly and through a glaſs, the 
true image of Homer, whom 1 
had long lince admired in an Eng. 
liſh dreſs. After my tutor had let: 
me to myſelf, I worked my way 
through about half the Iliad, and 
afterwards interpreted alone a large 
portion of Xenophon and Hero- 
dotus. But my ardour, deſtitute of 


aid and emulation, was gradually 


cooled, and, from the barren taſk 
of ſearching words in a lexicon, I 
withdrew to the free and famfliar 
converſation of Virgil and Tacitus. 
Yet in my reſidence at Lauſanne ! 
had laid a ſolid foundation, which 
enabled me, in a more propitious 
ſeaſon, to proſecute the ſtudy of 
Grecian literature. 

« From a blind idea of the uſe- 
fulneſs of fuch abſtract ſcience, my 
father had been deſirous, and even 
preſſing. that I ſhould devote ſome 
time to the mathematics; nor could 
I refuſe to comply with ſo reaiou- 
able a wiſh. During two winter 


I attended the private lectures of 
© Hd WY monſieu: 
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monfieur de Traytorrens, who ex- 
lined the elements of algebra and 
reometry, as far as the conic ſec- 
tions of the marquis de I Hopital, 
and appeared ſatisfied with my di- 
ligence and improvement. But as 
my childiſh propenſity for numbers 
and calculations was totally ex- 
tin, I was content to receive the 

ve impreſſion of my profeſſor's 
lectures, without any active exer- 
ciſe of my own powers. As ſoon 
1 underſtoad the principles, I 
relinquiſhed for ever the purſuit of 
the mathematics; nor can I lament 
that I defiſted, before my mind was 
hardened by the habit of rigid de- 
monſtration, ſo deſtructive of the 
finer feelings of moral evidence, 
which muſt, however, determine 
the actions and opinions of our 
lives, 1 liſtened with more plea- 
ſure to the propoſal of ſtudying the 
law of nature and nations, which 
vas taught in the academy of Lau- 
anne by Mr, Vicat, a profeſſor of 
ſome learning and reputation. But, 
inſtead of attending his public or 
private courſe, I preferred in my 
cloſet the leſſons of his maſters, 
and my own reaſon. Without be- 
ng diſpuſted by Grotius or Puffen- 
dorf, I ſtudied in their writings the 
duties of a man, the rights of a ci- 
men, the theory of juſtice (it is, 
alas! a theory), and the laws of 
peace or war, which have had ſome 
nfivence on the practice of modern 
Europe, My fatigues were alle- 
vated by the good ſenſe of their 
commentator Barbeyrac. Locke's 
Treatiſe of Government inſtructed 
me in the knowledge of whig prin- 
ciples, which are rather founded in 
reaſon than experience; but my de- 
Alt was in the frequent peruſal 
ot Monteſquieu, whoſe energy of 
liyle, and boidneſs of hypotheſis, 
were powerful to awaken and ſti- 
Wile the genius of the age. The 


* 


logic of De Crouſaz had prepared 
me to engage with his maſter Locke, 
and his antagoniſt Bayle ; of whom 
the former may be uſed as a bridle, 
and the latter „ as a ſpur, to 
the curioſity of a young philoſo- 
pher, According to the nature of 
their reſpective works, the ſchools 
of argument and objection, I care- 
fully went through the Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding, and occa- 
fionally conſulted the moſt inte- 
reſting articles of the Philoſophic 
Dictionary. In the infancy of my 
reaſon I turned over, as an idle 
amuſement, the moſt ſerious and im« 
portant treatiſe : in its maturity, the 
moſt trifling performance could not 
exerciſe my taſte or judgment; and 
more than once I have been led by 
a novel into a deep and inſtructive 
train of thinking. But I cannot 
forbear to mention three particular 
books, fince they may have re- 
motely contributed to form the 
hiſtorian of the Roman empire. 1. 
From the Provincial Letters of 
Paſcal, which almoſt every year I 
have peruſed with new pleaſure, I 
learned to manage the weapon of 
rave and temperate irony, even on 
ſubjects of eccleſiaſtical ſolemnity. 
2. The Life of Julian, by the Abbé 
de la Bleterie, firſt introduced me 
to the wan and the times; and I 
Mould be glad to recover my firſt 
eſlay on the truth of the miracle 
which ſtopped the re-building of 
the Temple of Jeruſ-l:m. 3. In 
Giannone's Civil H ftory of Na- 
ple, J obſerved with a critical eye 
the progreſs and abuſe of f cerdo- 
tal power, and the revointions ob 
Italy in the darker a es. This va» 
rious reading, which I now con- 
ducted with diſcretion, was digeſt- 
ed, according to the pri cept and 
model of Mr. Locke, into a large 
common-place book; a practice, 
however, which I do not ſtrenu- 
ouſly. 
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ouſly recommend. The action of 
the pen will doubtleſs.nopriat an 
jdea on the mind as well as on the 
paper: but I much queſtion whe- 
ther the benefits of this laborious 
method are adequate to the walte of 


time; and I muſt agree with Ds, 
Johnſon, (Idler, No. 74.) « that 
* what is twice read, is Commonly 
better remembered, than what is 
© tranſcribed,” 
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&ercy of the MANNEens of the IxUARITANTS of Paramario, the 
Capital of SURINAM, and of the PLaNTERs on the Eftates in the 


Country. 


[From the firſt and ſecond Volumes of Carrarin STEDMAN's NAR- 
RATIVE of .a Five YEaRS' EXPEDITION againſt the &EYOLTED 


NEGRoOEs of SURINAM. ] 


CTYARAMARIBO is a very lively 

place, the ſtreets being gene- 
nlly crouded with planters, ſailors, 
ſoldiers, Jews, Indians, and negroes, 


| while the river is covered with ca- 


noes, barges, &c. conſtantly paſſing 
and * ya. like the wherries on 
the Thames, often accompanied 
with bands of muſic ; the ſhipping 
alſo in the road, adorned with their 
different flags, guns firing, &c.; 
not to mention the many groupes 
of boys and girls playing in the 
water, altogether form a pleaſing 
appearance; and ſuch gaiety and 
variety of objects ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, to compenſate for the 
many inconveniences of the cli- 
mate, Their carriages and dreſs 
are truly magaificent ; ſilk embroi- 
dery, Genoa velvets, diamonds, gold 
and filver lace, being daily worn, 
aud even the maſters of trading 
ſhips, appear with buttons and 
buckles of ſolid gold. They are 
__ expenſive at their tables, 
here every thing that can be called 
delicate is produced at any price, 
and ſerved up in plate and china 
of the neweſt ſ{aſhion, and moſt ex- 
quifite workmanſhip. But nothing 
diſplays the luxury of the inhabi- 
ls of Surinam, more than the 


number of ſlaves by whom they are 
attended, often twenty or thirty in 
one family. White ſervants are 
ſeldom to be met wich in this co- 
lony. 

« The current money, as I have 
already ſtated, are ſtamped cards of 
different value, from five ſhillings 
to fifty pounds: gold and filver is 
ſo ſcarce, that the exchange pre- 
mium for ſpecie is often above ten 
per cent. A baſe Dantzic coin, 
called a bit, value ſomething leſs 
than ſixpence, is alſo current in 
Surinam. Engliſh and Portugueſe 
coin are ſometimes met with, but 
moſtly uſed as ornaments by the 
Mulatto, Samboe, Quaderoon, and 
negrogirls. The negro ſlaves never 
receive any paper money, for as 
they cannot read, they do not un- 
derſtand its value: beſides, in their 
hands, it would be liable to many 
accidents, from fire or children, and 

rticularly from the rats, when it 
— a little greaſy. 

« This town is well ſupplied wich 
proviſions, viz. butchers' meat, 
fowls, fiſh, and veniſon. Vege- 
tables, in particular, the country 
abounds with: beſides the luxuries 
peculiar to this climate, they import 
whatever Europe, Alrica, aud Aſia, 

Can 
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can afford. Proviſions, however, 
are exceſfively dear in general, eſ- 
pecially thoſe imported, which are 
moſtly fold by the Jews and maſ- 
ters of ſhips. The firſt enjoy ex- 
traordinary privileges in this co- 
lony; the latter erect temporary 
warehouſes for the purpoſe of 
trade, during the time their ſhips 
are loading with the productions of 
the climate. Wheat flour is ſold 
from four-pence to one ſhilling per 
pound ; butter two ſhillings ; but- 
chers' meat never under one ſhil- 
ling, and often at one ſhilling and 
fix-pence; ducks and fowls from 
three to four ſhillings a couple, A 
fingle turkey has coſt me one gui- 
nea and a half; eggs are ſold at the 
rate of five, and European potatoes 
twelve for ſix · pence. Wine three 
ſhillings a bottle. Jamaica rum a 
crown a gallon. Fiſh and vege- 

tables are cheap, and fruit almoſt 
for nothing. My black boy, Qua- 

Co, has often brought me forty 

oranges for ſix-pence, and half a 

dozen pine-apples for the ſame 

price; while limes and tamarinds 

may be had for gathering. Houſe 

rent is exceſſively high. A ſmall 

room unfurniſhed coſts three or 

four guineas a month; and a hanſe 
with two apartments on a floor lets 
for one hundred guineas yearly, 

Shoes ſoll for half-a guinea a pair; 
and a ſuit of cloaths, with filver 
binding, has coſt me twenty gui- 
neas.“ 

« The whites or Europeans in 
this colony, and who reſide princi- 
pally in the town, are compured at 
five thouſand, including the garri- 
fon. The negro ſlaves at about ſe- 
yenty-five thouſand. The military 
mount guard every morning at 
eight o'clock, in the fortreſs ; but 
the ſafety of the town is entruſted 
to the burghers or militia, who keep 
watch during the night. At fix 
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o*clock in the morning, and the 
ſame hour in the evening, the worn. 
ing and evening guns are fired b 
the commanding ſhip in the har. 
bour ; at the evening ſignal, all the 
flags are inſtantly lowered on board 
the different veſſels ; their bells are 
ſet a ringing, whilſt the drums and 
fifes beat the tattoo through the 
town, The watch is then fe. and 
no negro of either ſex is allowed to 
appear in the ſtreets or on the ti. 
ver, without a proper pafs ſigned 
by his owner; without this he is 
taken up, and infallibly flogged the 
next morning. At ten at night, a 
band of black drums beat the 
burgher, or militia retreat, through 
the ſtreets of Paramaribo. 
« At this time the ladies begin td 
make their appearance, who are 
particularly fond of a ete-a-ttte by 
moonlight, when they entertain 
with ſherbet, ſangaree, and wine 
and water; befides the moſt unre- 
ſerved and unequivocal conver- 
ſation concerning themſelves, as 
well as the peculiar qualifications 
of their huſbands, and the ſituation 
cf their female ſlaves, whom they 
propoſe the acceptance of to the 
gentlemen they converſe with, at 
fo much -per week, according to 
neir own eſtimation. Sometimes, 
placing half a dozen of them in 2 
row, the lady fays, Sir, this is a 
& callcbaſer, that is a maid, and this 
is not.” Thus are they not only 
unreſerved in their converſation, 
but alſo profuſe in their encomiums 
upon ſuch gentlemen as have the 
honour of their inſtructive com- 
pany, and whoſe perſon or figure 
meets with their approbation. 
They are alſo rigid diſciplina- 
rians, as the backs of their poor 
ſlaves, male and female, ſufficiently 
teſtify. Thus every country has 
its cuſtoms, and from theſe cuſtoms 


exceprions are to be made; my 
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ure known ladies in Surinam, 
whoſe delicacy and pohte conver- 
ktion would — graced the firſt 
cles in Europe. Beſides the 
muſements of feaſting, dancing, 
fing, and cards, they have a ſmall 
deatre, where the inhabitants of 
kbion act plays for their own 
muſement, and that of their friends. 
ks they are elegant in their dreſs, ſo 
they keep their houſes extremely 
clean. They uſe the fineſt linen, 
uquiſitely well waſhed with Caſtile 
lap; its whiteneſs can only be 
tompared to mountain ſnow, and 
would make the beſt bleached li- 
den in Europe appear like canvaſs. 
Their parlour floors are always 
ſoured with ſour oranges cut 
trough the middle, which gives 
the bouſe an agreeable fragrance : 
de negro girls, taking one half in 
ach hand, keep ſinging aloud while 
ter rub the boards. Such is the 
town, and ſuch are the inhabitants 
of Paramaribo, the capital of Suri- 
mm; and the character will apply 
o the natives of all the Dutch ſet- 
dements in the Weſt Indies.“ 
A planter in Surinam, when he 
les on his eſtate, (which is but 
ledom, as they moſtly perefer the 
lociety-of Paramaribo,) gets out of 
iis hammock with the riſing ſun, 
n. about fix o'clock in the morn- 
ug, when he makes his appearance 
under the piazza of his houſe ; 
"here his coffee is ready waiting 
vr him, which he generally takes 
vith his pipe, inſtead of toaſt and 
Mitter; and there he is attended by 
f a dozen of the fineſt young 
laves, both male and female, of the 
plantation, to ſerve him; at this 
ſaudum ſanftorum he is next accoſt- 
0 by his overſeer, who regularly 
ends every morning at his levee; 
ind having made his bows at ſeve- 
al yards diftance, with the moſt 
froſound reſpett informs his great · 


neſs, what work was done the day 
before; what negrocs deſerted, died; 
fell ſick, recovered, were bought, 
or born; and, above all things, 
which of them neglected their 
work, affected ſickneſs, or had been 
drunk, or abſent, &c.; the priſoners 
are generally preſent, being ſecured 
by the negro-drivers, and inſtantly 
tied up to the beams of the piazza, 
or a tree, without ſo much as being 
heard in their own defence; when 
the logging begins; with men, wo- 
men, or children, without ex- 
ception. The inſtruments of tor- 
ture on theſe occaſions are long 
hempen whips, that cut round at 
every laſh, and crack like piſtol- 
ſhot ; during which they alternatel 
repeat, Dankee, maſera,' (Thank 
you, maſter.) In the mean time, 
he ſtalks up and down with his 
overſeer, affecting not ſu much as 
to hear their cries, till they are ſuf 
ficiently mangled, when they are 
untied, and ordered to return to 
their work; without ſo much as 4 
dreſſing. 

4 This ceremony being over, the 
dreſſy negro (a black ſurgeon) come: 
to make his report; who being dii- 
miſſed with a hearty curſe, for al- 
lowing any ſlaves to be ſick, next 
makes her appearance a fuperan- 
nuated matron, with all the young 
negro children of the eſtate, over 
whom ſhe is governeſs; theſe, being 
clean waſhed in the river, ap their 
hands, and cheer in chorus, when 
they are ſent away to breakfaſt on 
a large platter of rice and plantains $ 
and the levee ends with à low bow 
from the overſeer, as it begun. 

« His worſhip now ſaunters out 
in his morning dreſs, whith con- 
fiſts of a pair of the fineſt Holland 
trowſers, white filk ſtockings, and 
red or yellow Moroced thppers y 


the neck of his ſhirt open, and no- 


thing over it, a looſe flowing night- 
Song 


* 
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gown, of the fineſt India chintz, 


excepted. On his head is a cotton 
night-cap, as thin as a cobweb, and 
over that an enormous beaver hat, 
that protects his meagre viſage from 
the ſun, which is already the co- 
lour of mahogany, while his whole 
carcaſe ſeldom weighs above eight 
or ten ſtone, being generally ex- 
bauſted by the climate and diſſi- 
pation. 

« Having loitered about his e- 
ſtate, or ſometimes ridden on horſe- 
back to his fieids, to view his in- 
crealing ſtores, he returns about 
eight o'clock, when, if he goes 
abroad, he dreſſes, but it not, re- 
mains juſt as he 18. Should the 
firſt take place, h:ving only ex- 
changed his trowſers for a pair of 
thin — or ſilk breeches, 6 ſits 
down, and holding out one foot 
after the other, like a horſe going 
to be ſhod, a negro boy puts on his 
ſtockings and ſhoes, which he alſo 
buckles, while another dreſſes his 
hair, his wig, or ſhaves his chin, 
and a third is fanning him to keep 
off the mutquitocs. Having now 
ſhifted, he puts on a thin coat and 
waiſtcoat, all white ; when, under 
an umbrella, carricd y a black 
| boy, he is conducted to his barge, 
which is in waiting for him with 
ſix or eight oars, well provided 
with fruit, wine, water, and to- 
bacco, by his overſeer, who no 
ſooner has ſeen him depart, than he 
reſumes the command with all the 


uſual infolence of office. But 


ſhould this prince not mean to ſtir 
from his eſtate, he goes to break- 
faſt about ten o'clock, for which a 
table is ſpread in the large hall, pro- 
vided with a bacon ham, hung beef, 
fowls, or pigeons broiled ; plantains 
and ſweet caſſavas roaſted ; bread, 
butter, cheeſe, &c. with which he 


drinks ſtrong beer, and a glaſs of 


Madeira, Rheniſh, or Mozell wine, 
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while the cringing overſeer ſits x 
the farther end, keeping his prop 
diſtance, both being ſerved by the 
moſt beautiful ſlaves that can be 
ſelected: and this is called break 
ing the poor gentleman's faſt, 

« Aſter this he takes a book 
plays at chefs or billiards, entertaing 
himſelf with muſic, &c. till the 
heat of the day forces him to return 
into his cotton haminock, to enjoy 
his meridian nap, which he could 
no more diſpenſe with than a Spa- 
mard with his „eta, and in which 
he rocks to and fro, like a perfor. 
mer on the flack rope, till he fall; 
aſleep, without either bed or cover- 
ing; and during which time he is 
fanned by a couple of his black 
attendants, to keep him cool, &c. 

About three o'clock he awakes 
by natural inſtinct, when, having 
waſhed and perfumed himfeif, be 
fits down to dinner, attended as at 
breakfaſt by his deputy governor 
and ſable pages, where nothing is 
wanting that the world can afford 
in a weltern climate, of meat, fowls, 
veniſon, fiſh, vegetables, fruits, &c. 
and the moſt exquiſite wines are 
often ſquandered in profution: atter 
this a cup of ſtrong coffee and a 
liqueur finiſh the repaſt. At tix 
o'clock he is again waited on by 
his overſeer, attended as in the 
morning by negro-drivers and pri- 
ſoners, when the flogging once 
more having continued for fone 
time, and the neceſſary orders being 
given for the next day's work, the 
aſſemkly is diſmiſſed, and the even- 
ing ſpent with weak punch, fanga- 
rec, cards, and tobacco, His wor- 
ſhip generally begins to yawn about 
ten or eleven o'clock, when he with- 
draws, and is undreſſed by his looty 
pages. He then retires to elt, 


where he paſſes the night in the 
arms of one or other of his {able 
ſultanas (for he always keeps 4 ſe- 

| raglio) 


polio) till about fix in the morning, 
vhen be again repairs to his piazza 
clk, where his pipe and coffee are 
niting for him; and where, with 
tie riſing ſun, he begins his round 
of dilipation, like a petty monarch, 
u capricious as he is deſpotie and 
eſpiſeable, 

« Such abſolute power, indeed, 
cannot fail to be peculiarly delight- 
ful to a man, who, in all probabi- 
ly, was in his own country, Eu- 
rope, a——nothing. 

« But, in this colony, this is too 
frequently the caſe, where planta- 
tions are ſold upon credit, and lett 
(by the abſent proprietor) to the 
zppraiſers, who, bv ſelling cheap, 
lave generally an underſtanding 
with the buyer. 

. « Theſe are the planters who are 
the peſt of the colony ; ſuch as the 
tve gentleman juſt deſcribed, who, 
while he lives at the above rate, 
pays nobody, under pretence of 
bad crops, mortality amongſt the 
ſlaves, &c. but, like an upſtart raſ- 
cal, maſſacres the negroes by double 
labour, ruins and pillages the eſtate 
of all its productions, which he clan- 
Eſtinely ſells for ready money, 
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makes a purſe, and runs away. Ex- 
ceptions, however, take place in 
every circumſtance of life; and [ 
have known many planters in Su- 
rinam as good men as I ever would 
defire to be acquainted with, which 
I have already mentioned. 

As for the ladies, they indulge 
themſclves juſt as much, by giving 


way to their unbounded paſſions, 


and eſpecially to the moſt relentleſs 
barbarity. But while I can bear 
witneſs to the exalted virtues of 
ſuch a woman as Mrs. Elizabeth 
Danforth, now Mrs. Godfrey, and 
a few more whoſe characters ſhine 
with treble luſtre, I ſhall draw a 
veil over all the imperfections, too 
common to their ſex in this cli- 
mate, Before I drop this ſubject, 
however, I muſt atteſt, that hoſpi- 
tality is in no country practiſed 
with greater cordiality, or with leſs 
ceremony, a ſtranger being every 
where at home, and finding his 
table and his bed at whatever eſtate 
necelity or choice may occaſion 
him to viſit. This is the more to 
be regarded, as no inns are to be 
met with in the neighbourhood of 
any of the Surinam rivers,” 
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is Hubpsox's Bay. 


2 A S to the perſons of the Nor- 

thern Indians, they are in 
general above the middle fize; 
well. proportioned, ſtrong, and ro- 
bult, but not corpulent. They do 
not poſſeſs that activity of body, 
and livelineſs of diſpoſition, which 
are ſo commonly met with among 


te other tribes of Indians who in- 


Drsckikriox of the PrRsO NS, Disrostfioxs, and Cusrous, of the. 
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habit the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's 
bay. EO 
. Their complexion is ſomewhat 


of the copper caſt, inclining rather 
toward a anne, brown; aud their 


hair, like all the other tribes in 


India, is black, ſtrong, and ſtraight. 


Few of the men have any beard ; 


this ſeldom makes its * 
ti 
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kill they are arrived at middle, age, 
and then is by no means equal in 
_ to what is obſerved on the 

aces of the generality of Europe- 
ans; the little they have, however, 
is exceedingly ſtrong and briſtly. 
Some of them take but little pains 
to eradicate their beards, though it 
is conſidered as very unbecoming ; 
and thoſe who do, have no other 
method than that of pulling it out 

y the roots between their fingers 
and the edge of a blunt knife. 
Neither ſex have any hair under 
their arm-pits, and very little on 
any other part of the body, parti- 
cularly the women; but on the 
2 where nature plants the hair, 

never knew them attempt to era - 
dicate it. 

„Their features are peculiar, and 
different from any other tribe in 
thoſe parts; for they have very 
tow foreheads, ſmall eyes, high 
cheek-bones, Roman noſes, full 
cheeks, and in general long broad 
chins. Though few of either ſex 
are exempt from this national ſet of 
fearures, yet nature ſeems to be 
more ſtri& in her obſervance of 
it among the females, as they ſel- 
dom vary ſo much as the men. 
Their ſkins are ſoft, ſmooth, and 
poliſhed; and when they are dreſſed 
in clean clothing, they are as free 
from an offenſive ſmell as any of 
the human race. 

« Every tribe of Northern In- 

ans, as well as the copper and 
dog-ribbed Indians, have three or 
four parallel black ſtrokes marked 
on each cheek 5 which is performed 

y entering an awl or needle under 
the ſkin, and, on drawing it out 
again, immediately rubbing pow- 
gered charcoal into the wound. 

Their diſpaſitions are in gene- 
tal moroſe and covetous, and they 
ſeem to be entirely unacquainted 
aven with the name of gratitude, 


They are for ever pleading poverty; 
even among themſelves; and whey 
they viſit the factory, there is not 
one of them who has not athouſand 
wants. 

„When any real diſtreſſed oh. 
jects preſent themſelves at the 
Company's factory, they are alwayz 
relieved with viduals, clothes, me. 
dicines, and every other neceſſary, 
gratis; and, in return, they inſtruct 
every one of their countrymen how 
to behave, in order to obtain the 
fame charity. Thus it is very com. 
mon to fee both men and women 
come to the fort half naked, when 
either the ſevere cold in winter, 
or the extreme troubleſomeneſs of 
the flies in ſummer, make it. necei. 
fary for every part to be covered, 
On thoſe: occaſions, they are cl. 
dom at a loſs for a plauſible ſtory, 
which they relate as the occaſion 
of their diſtreſs, (whether real or 
pretended;) and never fail to inter- 

d their hiſtory with plenty of 
ſighs, groans, and tears, fometimes 
affecting to be lame, and even blind, 
in order to excite pity, Indeed, I 
know of no people who have more 
command of their paſſions on ſuch 
occaſions; and in this reſpect the 
women exceed the men, as I can 
affirm with truth I have ſeen ſome 
of them with one fide of the face 
bathed in tears, while the other has 
exhibited a ſignificant ſmile. Ile 

retences for obtaining charity are 
2 common among thoſe people, 
and ſo often detected, that the go- 
vernor is frequently obliged to turn 
a deaf ear to many who apply for 
relief; for if he did not, he might 
give away the whole of the com- 
any's goods, and by degrees all 
the riorthern tribe would make 1 
trade of begging, inſtead of bring: 
ing furrs, to purchaſe what they 
want. It may truly be ſaid, that 
they poſſeſs a conſiderable dest 


i deceit, and are very complete 
wepts in the art of flattery, which 
bey never ſpare, as long as they 
ind that it conduges to their inte- 
rl, but not a moment longer. 
They take care always to ſeem at- 
uche to a new governor, and 
fatter his pride, by telling him that 
they look up to him as the father of 
their tribe, on whom they can 
ſiely place their dependance; and 
they never fail to depreciate the 
xneroſity of his predeceſſor, how- 
wer extenſive that might have 
been, however humane or diſinte- 
reſted his conduct; and if aſperſing 
the old, and flattering the new go- 
recnor, has not the deſired effect in 
i reaſonable time, they repreſent 
tim as the worſt of characters, and 
tell him to his face that he is one 
of the moſt cruel of men ; that he 
has no feeling for the diſtrefſes of 
their tribe, and that many have pe- 
nſhed for want of proper aſſiſtance 
(which, if it be true, is only owing 
to want of humanity among them- 
ſelves), and then they boaſt of 
laving received ten times the fa- 
yours and preſents from his prede- 
ceſſor. It is remarkable that thoſe 
re moſt laviſh in their praiſes, who 
have never either deſerved or re- 


ume, however, this language alſo 
ceaſes, and they are perfectly re- 
conciled to the man whom _ 
would willingly have made a fool, 
and fay, © he is no child, and not 
to be deceived by them.” 
* They differ ſo much from the 
reſt of mankind, that harſh uncour- 
teous uſage ſeems to agree better 
rith the generality of them, parti- 
larly the lower claſs, than mild 
reatment ; for if the leaſt reſpect 
ewn them, it makes them iido- 
ndly inſolent; and though ſome 
0 their leaders may be exempt 
T _= imputation, vet there are 
95. 


ceived any favours from him. In 
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but few even of them who have 
ſenſe enough to ſet a proper value 
on the ow and indulgences 
which are granted to them while 
they remain at the company's fac- 
tories, or elſewhere within their 


territories, Experience has con- - 


vinced me, that by keeping a nor- 
thern Indian at a diſtance, he may 
be made ſerviceable both to him- 
ſelf and the company; but by 
giving him the leaſt indulgence at 
the factory, he will grow indolent, 
inactive, and — and only 
contrive methods to tax the gene- 
roſity of an European. 

« The greateſt part of theſe peo · 
ple never fail to defraud Europeans 
whenever it is in their power, and 
take every method to over - reach 
them in the way of trade. They 
will diſguiſe their perſons and 
change their names. in order to de- 
fraud them of their lawful debts, 
which they are ſometimes permit- 
ted to contract at the company's 
factory; and all debts that are out- 
ſtanding at the ſucceſſion of a new 
governor are entirely loſt, as they 
always declare, and bring plenty of 
witneſſes to prove, that they were 
paid long before, but that their 
names had been forgotten to be 
ſtruck out of the book. 

« Notwithſtanding all theſe bad 
qualities, they are the mildeſt tribe 
of Indians that trade at any of the 
company's ſettlements; and as the 
pre art of them are never 

eated with liquor, are always in 

thetr ſenſes, and never proczed to 
riot, or any violence beyond bad 
language. 

The men are in general very 
jealous of their wives, and 1 make 
no doubt but the fame fpirit reigns 
among the women ; but they are 
kept fo much in awe of their hut. 
bands, that the liberty of thinking 
is the greateſt privilege they enjov. 

| 2 The 
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'The preſence of a northern Indian 
man ſtrikes a peculiar awe into his 
wives, as he always aſſumes the 
ſame authority over them that the 
maſter of a family in Europe 'uſu- 
ally does over his domeſtic ſervants, 
„Their marriages are not at: 
tended with any ceremony ; all 
matches are made by the parents, 
ornext of kin. On thoſe occaſions 
the women ſeem to, have no choice, 
but implicitly obey the will of their 
nts, who always endeavour to 
marry their daughters to thoſe that 
ſeem moſt likely to be capable of 
maintaining them, let their age, 
perſon, or diſpoſition, be ever ſo 
eſpicable. | 
The girls are always betrothed 
when children, but never to thoſe 
of equal age, which is doubtleſs 
ſound policy with people in their 
lituation, where the exiſtence of a 
family depends entirely on the abi- 
lities and induſtry of a ſingle man. 
Children, as they juſtly obſerve, are 
ſo liable to alter in. their manners 
and diſpoſition, that it is impoſſible 
to judge from the actions of earl 
outh what abilities they may poſ- 
Jet when they arrive at puberty, 
or this reaſon the girls are often 
ſo diſproportionably matched for 
age, that it is very common to ſee 
men of thirty-five or forty years 
old have young girls of no more 
than ten or twelve, and ſometimes 
much younger. From the early 
age of eight or nine years, they 
are prohibited by cuftom. fron 
joining in the moſt innocent a— 
muſements with children of the 
oppoſite ſex; ſo that, when fitting 
in their tents, or even when tra- 
velling, they are watched and guard- 
ed with ſuch an unremitting atten- 
tion, as cannot. be exceeded by the 
moſt rigid diſcipline of an Engliſh 
boarding-ſchool. Cuſtom, hows 
ever, and*conſtant example, make 


ſuch uncommon reſtraint and cg: 
finement fit light and eaſy even g 
children, whoſe tender ages ſeer 
better adapted . to innocent an 
chearful amuſement, than to | 
cooped up by the fide of old wome: 
and conſtantly employed in ſer 
ping, ſkins, mending ſhoes, an 

earning other domeſtic duties, ne 
ceſſary in the care of a family. 

Notwithſtanding thoſe uncom 
mon reſtraints. on the young git 
the conduct of their parents is 
no means uniform or conſiſten 
with this plan; as they ſet no bound 
to their converſation; but talk be 
fore them, and even tb them, o 
the moſt indelicate ſubjects. A 
their ears are accuſtomed to ſuc 
language from their earlieſt youth 
this has by no means the fam 
effect on them it would have 0 
girls born and educated in a civi 
lized country, where every care | 
taken to prevent their morals fron 
being contaminated by obſcent 
converſation, The ſouthern Ju 
dians are ſtill leſs delicate in cou 
verſation, in the prefence of theit 
cluldren; 

„The women among the nor 
thern Indians are in general more 
backward than the ſouthern India 
women; and though it is we 
known that neither tribe loſe an) 
time, thoſe early connections 4 
ſeldom productive of children to 
ſome years. 

_ & Divorces are pretty common 
among the northern Indians; tome* 
times for incontinency, but mr? 
frequently for want of what they 
deem neceſſary accompliſhments 
or for bad behaviour, Thus cete, 
mony, in either cafe, conliits 0! 
neither more nor leſs than a good 
drubbing, and turning the woran 
out of doors; telling her to g (0 
her paramour, or relations, acc. 
ding to the nature of her cri, 


Pee. 


« Providence is very kind in 
zuing theſe people to be leſs pro- 
Fc than the inhabitants of civi- 
ed nations; it is very uncom- 
on to ſee one woman have more 
kn five or fix children; and theſe 
it always born at ſuch a diſtance 
hom one another, that the youngeſt 
generally two or three years old 
ire another is brought into the 
ad. Their eaſy births, and the 
memonies which take place on 
boſe occaſions, have already been 
entioned; 1 ſhall therefore only 
erve here, that they make no 
i of cradles, like the ſouthern 
Mans, but only tie a lump of 
bs between their legs; and al- 
ws carry their children at their 
kicks, next the (kin, till they are 
the to walk. Though their me- 
ad of treating young children is 
this reſpect the moſt uncouth and 
ubrard 1 ever ſaw, there are few 
mg them that can be called de- 
kemed, and not one in fifty who is 
I bow-legged. Wt 
«There are certain periods, at 
ich they never permit the wo- 
ben to abide in the ſame tent with 
leit huſbands, At ſuch times, 
bey are obliged to make a ſmall 
wel for themſelves at ſome di- 
ance from the other, tents. As 
is an_univerſal cuſtom among 
(the tribes, it is alſo a piece of 
Pucy with the women, upon any 
erence with their huſbands, to 
ale that an excuſe for a tempo- 
y ſeparation; when, without an 
demony, they creep out (as is 
der uſual cuſtom on thoſe occa- 


tent at which they happen to be 
We; for at thoſe times they ate 
u permitted to go in or out 
zh the door. This cuſtom is 
keuerally prevalent among the 
"men, that I have frequently 
"on tome of the fiilky dames 


%) under the eves of that fide of 
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leave their huſbands and tent for 
four or five days at a time, and re- 
peat the farce twice or thrice in a 


month, while the poor men have 


never ſuſpected the deceit, or if 
they have, delicacy on their part 
has net permitted them to enquire 
into the matter. I have known 
Matonabbee's handſome wife, who 
eloped from him in May one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred ind ſeventy- 
one, live thun-nardy, as they call 
it, (that is alone) for ſeveral weeks 
together, under this pretence ; but 
as a proof he had ſome ſuſpicion, 
ſhe was always carefully watched, 
to prevent her from giving her 
company to ahy other nian, The 
ſouthern Indians are alſo very de- 
licate in this point; for though they 
do not force their wives to build 
a ſeparate tent, they never lie under 
the ſame clothes during this period. 
It is, however, equally true, that 
the young girls, when thoſe ſymp- 
toms make their firſt appearance, 
generally go a little diſtance from 
the other tents for four or five days, 
and at their return wear a kind of 
veil or curtain, made of beads, for 
ſome time after, as a mark of mo- 
deſty ; as they are then conſidered 
marriageable, and of courſe are 
calle4 women, though ſome at 
thoſe periods are not more than 
thirteen, while others at the age of 
fifteen or ſixteen have been reckon- 
ed as children, though apparently 
arrived at nearly their full growth. 
© On thoſe occaſions a remark- 
able piece of ſuperſtition prevails 
among them; women in this ſitu- 
ation are never permitted to walk 
on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are 
— beaver, or where a cages 
net is ſet, for fear of averting their 
ſucceſs. They are alſo prohibited 
at thoſe times from partaking of the 
head of any animal, and even from 
E 2 walking 
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walking in, or croſſing the track 
where the head of a deer, mooſe, 
beaver, and many ofher animals, 
have lately been carried, either on 
a ſledge or on the back. To be 
ilty of a violation of this cuſtom 
is conſidered as of the greateſt im- 
rtance ; becauſe they firmly be- 
ieve that it would be a means of 
preventing the hunter from having 
an equal ſaccefs in his future ex- 
ebe le live in foch 
« 'Thofe poor e live in ſue 
an inhoſpit ble Rt of the globe, 
that for want of firing they are fre- 
quently obliged to eat their victuals 
quite raw, particularly in the ſum- 
mer feafon, while on the barren 
ground; but early cuflom and fre- 
quent neceſſity makes this practice 
ſo familiar to them, that ſo far 
from finding any inconvenience 
ariſe from it, or having the leaſt 
diſlike to it, they frequently do it 
by choice, and particularly in the 
article of fiſh; for when they do 
make a pretence of dręſſing it, they 
feldom warm it through. I have 
frequently made one of a party 
who has ſet round a freſh-killed 
deer, and aſſiſted in picking the 
bones quite clean, when F thought 
that the raw brains and many other 
pou were exceedingly good; and, 
owever ſtrange it may appear, I 
muſt beſtow the fame epithet on 
half-raw fiſh: even to this day I 
give the preference to trout, ſal- 
mon, and the brown tittemeg, when 
they are not warm at the bone. 
„The extreme poverty of thoſe 
Indians in general will not permit 
one half of them to purchafe braſs 
kettles from the Company ; ſo that 
they are ſtill under the neceſſity of 
continuing their original mode of 
boiling their victuals in large up- 
right veſſels made of birch- rind. 
As thoſe veſſels will not admit of 
being expoſed to the fire, the In- 


[ 
dians, to ſupply the defect, bes 
ſtones red-hot, and put them into that 
the water, which ſoon occaſions it pan 
to boil; and by having a conſtant leer 
ſueceſſion of hot ſtones, they ma ao 
continue the proceſs as long as it i ties 
neceſſary. This method of cook Ind 
ing, though very expeditious, | leaf 
attended with one great evil; th con 
victuals which are thus prepared « 
are full of fand; for the ftones thy ora! 
heated, and then immerged in t the 
water, are not only liable to fhivet oth! 
to pieces, but many of them being al 
of a coarſe gritty nature, fall to bis, 
mafs of gravel in the kettle, whic! Nev 
cannot be prevented from mixing mir 
with the vittuals which are boiled ora 
in it, Beſides this, they have ſev: the 
ral other methods of preparin not 
their food, fuch as roaſting it by to 
\ ſtring, broiling it, &c. but thelc bre 
need no farther d:ſeription.” gen 
„When northern Indians are 4 the 
the factory, they are very liable: and 
ſleal any thing they think will þ the 
ſerviceable; particularly iron :.00ps dre 
ſmall bolts, ſpikes, carpenters' tool: you 
and, in fhort, all ſmall pieces ol ver 
iron-work which they can turn! for 
advantage, either for their own ule ac 
or for the purpofe of trading vl the 
ſuch of their countrymen as ſeldom af 
riſit the Company's fettlemen! No 
among themſelves, however, !! ſee 
crime of theft is ſeldom heard of. far 
« When two parties of tho! gr 
Indians meet, the ceremonies whit gr 
paſs between them are quite dif- ta 
rent from thofe made vfe of in Þ ati 
rope on ſimilar occaſions; tt | 
when they advance within tuen to 
or thirty yards of each other, thy 1. 
make a full hak, and in gener cc 
ſit or lie down on the ground, 3nd ra 
do not ſpeak tor ſome mine: m 
At length one of them, general) 4 Ne 
elderly man, if any be in conpan'y th 
breaks ſilence, by acquaint"g le " 
other party with every any h 


that has befallen him and his cnn 
panions from the laſt time they had 


en or heard of each other; and 


Iſo of all deaths and other calami- 
ties that have befallen any other 
ladians during the ſame period, at 
lat as many particulars as have 
come to his knowledge. 

When the firſt has finiſhed his 
oration, another aged orator (if 
there be any) W to the 
ther party, relates, in like manner, 
il the bad news that has come to 
tis Knowledge; and both parties 
never fail to plead poverty and fa- 
nine on all occaſions. If thoſe 
orations contain any news that in 
the leaſt affect the other party, it is 
not long before ſome of them begin 
to ſigh and ſob, and ſoon after 
break out into a loud cry, which is 
generally accompanied by moſt of 
the grown perſons of both ſexes; 
and ſometimes it is common to ſee 
them all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in one univerſal howl. The 
young girls, in particular, are often 
very obliging on thoſe occaſions ; 
for I never remember to have ſeen 
acrying match (as I called it), but 
the greateſt pat of the company 
aliſted, although ſome of them had 
n0 other reaſon for it, but that of 
ſeeing their companions do the 
ſame. When the firſt tranſports of 
pick ſubſide, they advance by de- 
frees, and both parties mix with 
tach other, the meu always aſſoci · 
Ung with the men, and the women 
vith the women, If they have any 


; lodacco among them, the pipes are 


paſed round pretty freely, and the 
converſation ſoon becomes gene 
As they are on their firſt 
deeting acquainted with all the bad 
news, they bave by this time no- 
thing left but good, which in gene- 
rl las ſo far the predominance 
wer the former, that in leſs than 
an hour nothing but ſmiles 
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and cheerfulneſs are to be ſeen in 
every face; and if they be not real- 
ly in want, ſmall preſents of pro- 
viſions, ammunition, and other ar- 
ticles, often take place ; fometimes 
merely as a gift, but more frequently 
by way of trying whether they can - 
not get a greater preſent. 

« They have but few diverſions ; 
the chief is ſhooting at a mark with 
bow and arrows ; and another out- 
door game, called Holl, which in 
ſome meaſure reſembles playing 
with quoits; only it is done with 
ſhort clubs, ſharp at one end. 
They alſo amuſe themſelves at 
times with dancing, which is al- 
ways performed in the night. It is 
remarkable, that thoſe people, 
though a diſtinct nation, have ne- 
ver adopted any mode of dancin 
of their own, or any ſongs to which 
they can dance; fo that when an 
thing of this kind is — 
which is but ſeldom, they always 
endeavour to imitate either the 
dog-ribbed or ſouthern Indians, but 
more commoniy the former, as few 
of them are ſufliciently acquainted 
either with the ſouthera Indian 
language, or their manner of danc- 
ing. The dog-ribbed method is 
not very difficult to learn, as it only 
conſiſts in lifting the feet alter- 
nately from the ground in a very 
quick ſucceſſion, and as high as 


poſſible, without moving the body, 


which ſhould be kept quite itill and 
motionleſs; the hands at the ſame 
time being cloſed, and held cloſe to 
the breaſt,” and the head inclining 
forward, This diverſion is always 

rformed quite naked, except the 

reech-cloth, and at times that 1s 
alſo thrown off; and the dancers, 
who ſeldom exceed three or four at 
a time, alwavs ſtand cloſe to the 
muſic. The muſic may, by ſtrain- 
ing a =_ be callea both voeal 
and inſtrumental, though both are 
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ſufficiently humble. The former 
is no more than a frequent repe- 
tition of the words hee, hee, hee, 
ho, ho, ho, &c. which, by a more 
or leſs frequent repetition, dwelling 
longer on one word, and ſhorter on 
another, and raiſing and lowering 
the voice, produce ſomething like 
a tune, and has the deſired effect. 
This is always accompanied by a 
drum or tabor; and ſometimes a 
kind of rattle is added, made with 
a piece of dried buffalo ſkin, in 
ſhape exactly like an oil-flaſk, into 
which they put a few ſhot or peb- 
bles, which, when ſhook about, 
produces muſic little inferior to the 
drum, though not ſo loud. | 
This mode of dancing naked is 
performed only by the men ; for 
when the women are ordered to 
dance, they always exhibit without 
the tent, to muſic which is played 
within it; and though their method 
of dancing is perfectly decent, yet 
it has ſtilt leſs meaning and action 
than that of the men; for a whole 
eap of them crowd together in a 
ſtraight line, and juſt ſhuffle them- 
ſelves a little from right to left, and 
back again in the ſame line, with- 
out ing their feet from the 
ground; and when the muſic ſtops, 
they all give a little bend of the 
body and knee, ſomewhat like an 
awkward curtſey, and pronounce, 
in a little ſhrill tone, h-e-e, 
h-0-0-0-e. is | | 
_ 4 Beſide theſe diverſions, they 
have another ſimple in-door game, 
which is that of taking a bit of 
wood, a button, or any other ſmall 
ching, and after ſhifting it from 
hand to hand ſeveral times, aſkin 
their antagoniſt, which hand it is 
in? When playing at this game, 
which only admits of two perſons, 
each of them have ten, fifteen, or 
twenty ſmall chips of wood, like 
matches; and when one of the 


players gueſſes right, he takes one 
of his antagoniſt's ſticks, and lays 
it to his own; and he that fir gets 
all the ſticks from the other in that 
manner, is ſaid to win the game, 
which is generally for a ſingle load 
of powder and ſhot, an arrow, or 
ſome other thing of inconſiderable 


value. 


„The women never mix in any 
of their diverſions, not even in 
dancing ; for when that is required 
of them, they always exhibit with- 


out.the tent, as has been already ob. 
ſerved ; nor are they allowed to be 
preſent at a feaſt. Indeed, the whole 
courſe of their lives is one conti. 
nued ſcene of drudgery, viz. car- 
rying and hauling heavy loads, 
dretfg ſkins for clothing, curing 
their proviſions, and practiſing other 
neceſſary domeſtic duties which are 
required in a family, without en- 
Joying the leaſt diverſion of any 
Kind, or relaxation, on any occa- 
ſion whatever; and except ia the 
execution of thoſe homely duties, 
in which they are always inſtructed 
from their infancy, their ſenſes ſeem 
almoſt as dull and frigid as the zone 
they inhabit. There are indeed 
fome exceptions to be met with 
among them, and I ſuppoſe it only 
requires indulgence and precept to 
make ſome of them as lofty and in- 
ſolent as any women in the world, 
Though they wear their hair at full 
length, and never tie it up, like the 
ſouthern Indians; and though not 
one in fifty of them is ever poſſeſſ 
ed of a comb, yet by a wonderful 
dexterity of the fingers, and 2 1994 
deal of patience, they make fhilt to 
ſtroke it out ſo as not to leave tuo 
hairs entangled ; but when thetl 
heads are infeſted with vermin, 
from which very few of either {es 
are free, they mutually afſiſt each 
other in keeping them under. 
„When any of the privef?: 


nortucrt. 


wrthern Indians die, it is generally 
wlieved that they are conjured to 
tath, either by hes of their own 
wuntrymen, by ſome of the South- 
an Indians, or by ſome of the 
Equimavx: tao frequently the ſu- 
ficion falls on the latter tribe, 
which is the grand reaſon of their 


never being at peace with thoſe 
I 


voor and diſtreſſed people. For 
ny ome time paſt, however, thoſe 
in Equimaux who trade with our 
ed oops at Knapp's bay, Navel's bay, 
he ud Whale cove, are in perfect 


peace and friendſhip with the nor- 


owing to the protection they have 
for ſeveral years paſt received from 
the chiefs at the Company's fort 
Churchill river. But thoſe of 
that tribe who live ſo far to the 
north, as not to have any inter- 
courſe with our veſſels, very often 
fall a ſacrifice to the fury and ſu- 
perſtition of the northern Indians, 
"ao are by no means a bold or 
marlike people; nor can I think 
fom experience, that they are par- 
icularly guilty of committing acts 
0 wanton cruelty on any other part 
of the human race beſide the Eſ- 
qumaux, Their hearts, however, 
e in general ſo unſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs, that they can view the 
Ceepeſt diſtreſs in thoſe who are not 
immediately related to them, with. 
out the leaſt emotion; not even 
half ſo much as the generality of 
mankind feel for the tufferings of 
lie meaneſt of the brute creation. 
ve been preſent when one of 
item, imitating the groans, diſtorted 
teatures, and contracted poſition, 
of a man who had died in the moſt 
*Xruciating pain, put the whole 
company, except myſelf, into the 
moſt violent fit af layghter. 
\_— The northern Indians never 
dur their dead, but always leave 
de bodies where they die, ſo that 


them Indians; which is entirely, 


Desexirriox of the PERSONS, &c. of the NoxTRERX IxDIAxs. [71] 


they are ſuppoſeè to be devoured 
by beaſts and birds of prey; for 
which reaſon they will not eat 
foxes, wolves, ravens, &c. unleſs it 
be through mere neceſſity. 

„% The death of a near relation 
affects them fo ſenũbly, that they 
rend all their clothes from their 
backs, and go naked, till ſome per- 
ſons leſs afflicted relieve ,them, 
After the death of a father, mother, 
huſband, wife, ton, or brother, they 
mourn, as it may be called, for a 
whole vear, which they meaſure b 
the moons and ſeaſons. Thoſe 


mournful periods are nat diſtin» 


guiſhed by any particular dreſs, 
except that of cutting off the hair; 
and the ceremony conſiſts iu almoſt 
perpetually crying. Even when 
walking, as wel} as at all other in- 
tervals from ſteep, eating, and con- 
verſation, they make an odd howt- 
ing noiſe, often repeating the re- 
lationſhip of the deceaſed, But 
as this is in a great meafure mere 
form and cuſtom, ſome of them 
have 4 method of ſoſtening the 
harſhnefs of the notes, and bring- 
ing them out in a more muſical 
tone than that in which they ſing 
their ſongs. When they reflect ſe- 
riouſly on the loſs of a good friend, 
however, it has ſuch an effect on 
them for the preſent, that they give 
an uncommon looſe to their grief. 
At thoſe times they ſeem to ſym- 
pathiſe (through cuſtom) with each 
other's afflictions fo much, that 1 
have often ſeen ſeveral ſcores of 
them crving in coucert, when. at 
the ſame time not above half a 
dozen of them had any more reaſon 
for ſo doing than 1 bad, unlefs it 
was to preſerve the old cuſtom, and 
keep the others in countenance. 
The women are remarkably ob- 
liging on ſuch occaſions; and as 
no reſtriction is laid on them, they 
may with truth be ſaid to cry with, 
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all their might and main; but in 
common converſation they are ob- 
liged to be very moderate. 
Religion has not as yet begun to 
dawn among the northern Indians; 
for though their conjurers do in- 
deed ſing ſongs, and make lon 
ſpeeches, to ſome beaſts and birds 
of prey, as alfo to imaginary beings, 
which they ſay aſſiſt them in 


. 
forming cures on the ſick, vet the A 


as well as their credulous neigh- 
pours, are utterly deſtitute of every 
idea of practical religion, It is 
true, ſome of them will reprimand 
their youth for talking diſreſpect- 
fully of particular beaſts and birds; 
but it is done with ſo little energy, 
as to be often retorted back in 5 
riſion. Neither is this, nor their 
cuſtom of not killing wolves and 
uiquehatches, univerſally ob- 
rved, and thoſe who do it can 
only be viewed with more pity and 
contempt than the others; for I 
always found it aroſe merely from 
the greater degree of confidence 
which they had in tke ſupernatural 
power of their conjurers, which 
induced them to believe, that talk- 
ing lightly or diſreſpectfully of any 
thing they ſeemed to approve, 
would materially affe& their health 
and happineſs in this world: and 
I never found any of them that had 
the leaſt idea of futurity, Mato- 
nabbee, without one exception, was 
a man of as clear ideas in other 
matters as any that I ever ſaw: he 
was not only a perfect maſter of the 
ſouthern Indian language, and their 
belief, but could tell a better ſtory 
of our Saviour's birth and life, than 
one half of thoſe who call them- 
felves Chriftians ; yet he always 
declared to me, that neither he, nor 
any of his countrymen, had an idea 
of a future ſtate. Though he had 
been taught to look on things of 
this kind as uſeleſs, his own good 


ſenſe had taught him to be; 
advocate for univerſal toleration 
and I have ſeen him ſeveral time 
aſſiſt at ſome of the moſt ſacred rit 
performed by the ſouthern Iudiang 
apparently with as much zeal, as i 
he had given as much credit to they 
as they did : and with the ſame libe 
rality of ſentiment he would, Ia 
perfüsded, have aſſiſted at the alt 
of a Chriſtian church, or in a Jewi 
ſynagogue; not with a view to reap 
any advantage himſelf, but merely 
as he obſerved, to aſſiſt others wh 
believed in ſuch ceremonies, 
“Being thus deſtitute of all re 
ligious control, theſe people have 
to uſe Matonabbee's own words 
nothing to do but conſult thei 
s own intereſt, inclinations, and 
* paſhons; and to paſs through thi 
world with as much eaſe and con 
* tentment as poſſible, without any 
© hopes of reward, or painful fear 
* of puniſhment, in the next.“ lu 
this ſtate of mind they are, when in 
proſperity, the happieſt of mortals; 
for nothing but perſonal or family 
calamities can diſturb their tran- 
quillity, while misfortunes of the 
leſſer kind fit light on them. Like 
moſt other uncivilized people, they 
bear bodily pain with great fort. 
tude, though in that reſpect I cannot 
think them equal to the ſouthern 
Indians. 
« Old age is the greateſt calamity 
that can befall a northern Indian; 
for when he is paſt labour, he t 
neglected, and treated with get 
diſreſpect, even by his own Chil- 
dren. They not only ſerve him 
laſt at meals, but generally give him 
the coarſeſi and worſt of the viQua: 
and ſuch of the ſkins as they do 10: 
chuſe to wear, are made up in the 
cluMfeſt manner into clothing for 
their aged parents; who, 3s tht) 
had, in all probability, treated their 
fathers and mothers with the _ 


negleci 
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wet, in their turns, ſubmitted 
jently to their lot, even without 
| murmur, knowing it to be the 
common mis fortune attendant on 
Ad age; ſo that they may be ſaid 
to wait patiently for the melancholy 
tour when, being no longer capable 
of walking, they are to be left alone 
t» ſtarve, and periſh for want. 
This, however ſhocking and unna- 
tural it may appear, is nevertheleſs 
ſo common, that, among thoſe 
le, one half at leaſt of the aged 
ons of both ſexes abſolutely die 

in this miſerable condition. 

« The northern Indians call the 
Aura Borealis Ed-thin ; that is, 
Deer: and when that meteor 1s 
very bright, they ſay that deer is 
plentiful in that part of the atmo- 
ſphere; but they have never yet 
extended their ideas ſo far, as to 
entertain bop of taſting thoſe ce- 
leſtial animals. 

« Beſide this filly notion, they 
ne very ſuperſtitious with reſpect 
to the exiſtence of ſeveral kinds of 


PEE 


fairies, called by them Nant-e-na, 
whom they frequently ſay they ſee, 
and who are ſu poſed by them to 
inhabit the different elements of 
earth, ſea, and air, according to 
their ſeveral quzlities. To one or 
other of thoſe fairies they uſually 
attribute any change in their cir- 
cumſtances, either for the better or 
worſe; and as they are led into this 
way of thinking entirely by the art 
of the conjurers, there is no ſach 
thing as any general mode ot be- 
lief; for thoſe jugglers differ ſo 
much from each other ia their ac- 
counts of theſe beings, that thoſe 
who believe any thing they ſay, 
have little to do but change their 
opinions according to the will and 
caprice of the conjurer, who is 
almoſt daily _— ſome new 
whim, or extraordinary event, 
which, he ſays, has been revealed 
to him in a dream, or by ſome of 
his favourite fairies, when in a 
hunting excurſion.” 
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Gexvixne AccounT of the Ntui aus, a Nation of SouTutrn ArRIcA, 
intended to correct the fabulous Relations of KoLsBex. 


(From the Second Volume of LE VAIILANT's New Travers into the 
interior Parts of ArkicA, by Way of the Cars of Goop Horx.) 


7 HEN I entered the Ni- 
miqua country, my deſign 
was to inveſtigate every thing that 
had been ſaid of it at the Cape. 
How many tales had I not heard 
of this nation! what wonderful 
things concerning its manners, its 
arts, its treaſures, &c,! The reader 
knows already what to think of its 
pretended mines of gold and filver : 
and the tales of its arts aud its laws 
are on a par with thoſe of its 
mines, 
* Kolben is the man who has 
Ramped authori : on all theſe fables. 


Even I, having no idea reſpecting 
theſe diſtant and unknown people, 
gave ſome credit to the dreams of 
this writer. In conſequence, as I 
penetrated into the interior of A- 
frica, and viſited the Hottentots, L 
every where ſonght the traces of 
that flouriſhing agriculture, * which 
© they underſtand incomparably 
© better than the Europeans of the 
Cape, who frequently apply to 
them for advice on the fabſe.” 
I was defirons of ſeeing ſome of 
thoſe ſolemn marriage ceremonies, 
which a prieſt pertorms, and which 

he 


F338) 


he leyitimates by ſprinkling the 
newly united couple with his urine. 
1 wifhed to viſit the public priſons 
of theſe people, and be preſent at 
the fittings of their tribunals, and 
the decrees of their ſovereign coun- 
cil. Perhaps I had deſtroyed mon- 
ſters enough in Africa to aſpire to 
the honour of being admitted into 
that order of knighthood ; the pro- 
reſs and ceremonials of which the 
Eaaorian has deſcribed with no leſs 
pomp than minutenefs. 

& Alas! all theſe ſplendid chi- 
meras vaniſhed before me. Rehi- 
gion, police, laws, military tactics, 
orders of battle, treaties of peace, 
experienced generals, priſoners of 
war, vanquiſhers and vanquiſhed, 
were all romances exiſting only in 
the brain of the author, and in the 
taverns where they had been told 
him by thoſe who made him their 
ſport. 

„Thirty or forty years after the 
publication of his voyage, abbe de 
Ja Caille made ſome ſtay at the 
Cape, and thus was enabled, on 
ſome points at leaſt, to paſs judg- 
ment on the work. He ſpoke of 
it as he ought, and as it deſerves. 
Since la Caille, other travellers have 
given their opinions of Kolben; 
and the learned naw know how far 
they may rely on the accounts of 
that traveller. 

« To liſten to him, in all the 
Hottentot tribes without exception, 
mothers have the inhuman preju- 
dice of reſolving not to have twins, 
and the abominable cuſtom of de- 
ſtroying one of the two. It the twins 
conſiſt of two boys, or two girls, 
they kill the weaker of the two; if 
a boy and girl, the girl, he ſays, is 
the victim: and he bluſhes not to 
avow, that he has witneſſed theſe 
crimes. 

« Now aver, that this charge 
is the blackett calumny againſt na- 
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ture that ever defiled the pen of x 
writer deſtitute of modeſty, The 
ſight of the two twins of one of th 
wives of the chief was ſufficient ta 
convince. me of this. However, 
as theſe children might have bee, 
an exception to the general law fo 
ſome particular reaſon, I reſolves 
to interrogate their father reſpect. 
ing this pretended maffacre, 
Every morning before I went 
a-hunting, he came to ſee me with 
his two wives, and regale himſelt 
with a pipe of tobacco ans a 66, 
or ſmall glaſs, of brandy. Thoug\ 
his language was different from that 
of the Hottentots on the weſtery 
coaſt, yet, in the two months I had 
ſpent in the country. I had learned 
to underſtand it a little, and make 
myſelf underſtood. 
« One day as I was ſitting on 
tne graſs, near my tent, with bim 
and his two wives, I turned the 
converſation to the ſubje of the 
twins, and aſked his wife whether, 
if ſhe ſhould have twins again, he 
would not deſtroy one of them 
This queſtion appeared to offend 
her: ihe kept ſilence, and fell into 
a deep muſing. But her huſband, 
turning towards me, and reminding 
me that I had ſeveral time:, aſbe 
him fimilar queſtions, declared with 
warmth, that ſuch a ſacrifice was 
impoſſible. | 
« Thus we ſee how juſt are the 
whites, who, believing Kolben, ac- 
cuſe the Nimiquas of a crime 16 
abominable as to be an outrage 3. 
gainſt the common mother of a“ 
beings. py 
„I will here add, that the N. 
miquas not only do not make away 
with one of their twins when they 
have them, but preſerve and bring 
up all their children. This duty © 
ſo natural, that I could not hate 
made them comprehend an idea te- 


pugnant to ts & Beſis: 
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« Befide the grand and revolting 
urge of which I have juſt {poken, 
[kad heard, re ſpecting the Greater 
Vmiquas, another abſurd fable, 
the balchood of which I equally 
verified, This was not told me at 
the Cape, like the preceding one: 
| had it from Klaas Baſter, who, 
being born near Orange River, 
might have known ſome things re- 
ſecting theſe people with cer- 
ninty, 

« Accordion to him, the fathers, 
to neu what affection they bear 
their children, feed their. eldeſt in 
i particular manner, as being of 
yoht the firſt obje& of paternal 
care. For this purpoſe, they put 
dim in a coop, as it were: that is, 
they ſhut him up in a trench made 
under their hut, where, being de- 
prived of motion, he loſes little by 
perſpiration, while they feed and 
cram him in a manner with milk 
ind greaſe. By degrees the child 
fattens, and gets as round as a bar- 
tel; and when he is come to ſuch 
a {tate as not to be able to walk, 
but to bend under his own weight, 
the parents exhibit him to the ad- 
miration of the horde; who, from 
that period, conceive more or leſs 
eſteem and conſideration for the 
family, accordingly as the monſter 
das acquired more or leſs rotundity. 

Sach was the account given 
me by Klaas Baſter; and though it 
"peared to me altogether impro- 
bable, yet the narrator related ſo 
many particulars, of which he pre- 
tended to have been an eye-witneſs; 
e had ſo little intereſt in impoſing 
upon me; and the human mind, in 
uncultivated and ignorant nations, 
pers ſometimes capable of ſuch 
lenſeleſs cuſtoms and prejudices, 
that, notwithitanding my reluc- 
tance, I could not avoid belicy- 
lag it. | 

Soon, however, I was unde- 


ceived, Wherever I aſked any 


ueſtions on the ſubject, I ſaw that 
the people to whom I addreſſed 


myſelf were ready to laugh in my 


face, Still, as it appeared ſtrange 
to me, that a man ſhould talk of 
what he had ſeen, when he had in 


reality ſeen nothing; as it was poſ- 


fible, that the fable might have 
ſome foundation, without being 
true in all its particulars, I was 
willing to convince myſelf what 
could have given riſe to it; and, 
every time I viſited a horde, I took 
care, under different pretences, to 
examine, one after another, all the 
huts of the kraal, and to aſk which 
was the eldeſt child of the family: 
but I no where ſaw any thing that 
indicated either this pretended coop, 
or this pretended cramming. 

« It is probable that ſuch a tale 
may have originated among the 
planters reſiding on the Namero, 
and in the neighbourhood of the 
country of the Nimiquas; that it 
was a pleaſantry of ſome wit of 
the place on the leanneſs of theſe 
people, which indeed is extreme; 
and that Klaas Baſter, the ſon of a 
Hottentot and'a planter, having had 
it inſtilled into him in his infancy, 
had finiſh<d, like other romancers, 
by aſſerting tar he had ſeen what 
he had only been told. And thus 
it is, that, throug.out the whole of 


the colony of the Cape, the planters 


and even the Hottentots w ll aſſure 
you, that f rinkling with urine is 
practiſed in the marriage ceremo- 
nics of the favage hordes.” 

In ſize, the Greater Nimiquas 
are taller than the other Hottentot 
tribes. They appear even to ex- 
ceed in hæight the Gonaquas, though 
perhaps they do not in reality. 


Their flender bones, delicate air, 


thin ſhape, and ſmall legs, every 
thing, in ſhort, even to their cloaks, 


which reach from their ſhoulders — 
| the 
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the ground, contributed to the il- 
luſion. On ſeeing the bodies. of 
theſe men as ſlender as the ſtem of 
a tree, you would almoſt ſuppoſe 
them to have paſſed through the in- 
ſtrument of a wire-drawer. 

„Leſs deep in colour than the 
Caffres, they have at the ſame time 
more pleaſing features than the 
other Hottentots, becauſe their noſe 
is lefs flattened, and their cheeks 
leſs prominent. But their cold and 
unmeaning countenances, their 
phlegmatic and immoveableair, give 
them a particular character by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed. Eve- 
ry time I looked at them, I fancied 
]- beheld one of thoſe lank, long- 
viſaged, _ figures placed at 
the church-doors in certain catho- 
lic countries as if to ſerve as ſen- 
tinels. 

& I have already ſaid, that the 
women do not ſhare this tranquil 
apathy. Gay, lively, ſportive, aad 
loving much to laugh, you would 
ſuppoſe them to be 3 of dif- 
ferent materials. It is eaſy enough 
to conceive, that a man and wife 
may live peaceably together, not- 
withitanding ſuch difference of diſ- 
poſition; but it is not eaſy to under- 
ſtand or explain how ſuch melan- 
choly fathers can beget daughters ſo 
gay, or ſuch ſprightly women bear 
ſons ſo dull. 

The kroſs differs not at all in 
ſhape from the Hottentot cloak ; 
only, as I have before remarked, it 
is longer. Many of them uſe the 
ſkins of the hyzna, the jackal, or 
the iſatis, when they are lucky e- 
nough to procure a ſufficiency to 
make a kroſs. 

They ornament them with 
glaſs beads, and plates of copper, 
which they obtain from the Hot- 
tentots of the colony. I found a- 
mong them a particular ſort of 


theſe beads, conſiſting of little long 
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the Cape, I wiſhed to know when 


tubes of different colours, and tranf 
parent. Theſe being unknown 


the ſavages procured them. Th 
informed me, that they got the 
by barter with other neighbouring 
nations, who had them only at thi 
ſecond hand; and that they cam 
originally from the blacks wh 
dwelt on the coaſt of the Indi; 
ſea, to the eaſt of Africa, by whou 


they were fabricated. 2 

„If the beads of which I : the 
ſpeaking were ſtones or gems co lie 
loured by nature, it might be be. 
lieved that the blacks of the well Ge 
after having reduced them to little wh 
pieces, might know how to ſhape 40 


and perforate them; as the ſavages 
of Guiana do with the amazonian * 
ſtone, I have found coloured ſub. n 
ſtances in ſeveral rocks on the welt " 
of Africa, and there may be the 1 
ſame on the eaſt. But theſe in 4 
ueſtion are enamels; that 1s to 
— glaſs, made by fuſion and 
formed by blowing. Now as ſuch 
an operation requires, not only for 
the melting, but alſo for the com. 
poſition of the colours, conſiderable 
ſkill, implements, chemical know- 
ledge, c. I think it may be athrm- 
ed, without any great raſhneſs, that 
the negroes of the eaſt were never 
maſters of ſuch an art; and that the 
enamels they ſell to their neigh- 
bours probably come from the For- 
tugueſe colonies of Moſambique. 
I have in my cabinet one of theſe 
girdles of glaſs beads, and I can 
aſſert that it is neither of French not 
Dutch manufacture. > 
| 46 Beſide the kind of decoration 
which 1 have juſt deſcribed, toe 
Greater Nimiquas uſe another, on 
of daubing their haig with a 
layer of greaſe, mingled with te 
powder of different odoriter" 
woods. Many of them tattoo their 


bodies. But 
faces, arms, and even tie 


te latter cuſtom is not ſo prevalent 
mong them, as among other peo- 
more to the north. This too 
ay be a native cuſtom, which the 
ke ſpirit of coquetry that gave 
fiſe to it in other nations may have 
qualy prompted the Nimiquas to 
arent. 

As to religion, divine worſhip, 
prieſts, 22 and the idea of an 
immortal foul, they are all non- 
entities to them. On theſe ſub- 
jedts, like all the reſt of the ſavages 
teir neighbours, they have not the 
lighteſt notion. 

Nature has told them, ſuſh- 
cently plain, not to do to another 
what they would not another ſhould 
do to them; and their little aſſo- 
ciations, which are a commence- 
ment of civilization, lead them in 
this reſpe& farther than many cul. 
vated people, by enjoining them 
todo to others as they would be 
done by,” 

After what I have ſaid of the 
phlegmatic temper of the Nimi- 
quas, it will be ſuppoſed that they 
are by no means wartike. Yet, 
like the ſurrounding nations, they 
dave their aſſagays and poiſon- 
ed arrows; and like them can 
handle theſe arms with dexterity. 
They poſſeſs alſo thoſe war-oxen, 
ſo formidable in battle, and fo fa- 
vourable to the cowardice or in- 
activity of the combatants. They 
have even a peculiar implement of 
war, which their — have 
not. This is a large buckler, of 
the height of the perſon who bears 
it, behind which the Nimiqua can 
map conceal himſelf But, 
beſide that his natural apathy pre- 
vents him from giving or taking 
offence, he is in reality puſillani- 
mous and gowardly from the cold- 
neſt of his diſpoſition. To utter 
only the name of Houzovana before 
is ſufficient to make him trem- 
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dle. This name is that of a neigh- 
bouring nation, born brave and 
warlike, and diſtinguiſhed from o- 
ther African nations by peculiar 
features. I ſhall ſoon have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of them. 

« Nowithſtanding his frigidity, 
the Nimiqua is not inſenſible to 
pleaſure, Heeven ſeeks with avi- 
dity thoſe which, requiring but 
little exertion, are capable of agi- 
tating him and procuring agreeable 
ſenſations. Every evening, as foon 
as the fire was kindled in my camp, 


thirty or forty perſons, men and 


women, would come and fit with 
my people in a circle round it. For 
ſome time a profound ſilence was 
maintained: at length one of them 
would open his mouth to relate a 
ſtory, and would then ſpeak with- 
out ceaſing for hours together. 

« I was not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the language to compre- 
hend the whole of the narration ; 
but I underſtood, that it commonly 
related to ſome event to the honour 
of the nation, and that the unfor- 
tunate hero of the tale was almoſt 
always a hyæna, a lion, or a Hou- 
zouana. Every now and then, the 
orator was interrupted by the noiſ 
ſallies of the women who ſhoo 
their very ſides with laughter. The 
men, without taking any ſhare ia 
this extravagant mirth, reaſoned 
gravely, and with an appearance of 


- profound thought, on the circum- 


ſtances they had juſt heard. In the 
midf of this groteſque and incon- 
gruous picture, I amufed myſelf 
with the dignity of the reaſoners; 
while the women, who ſaw me 
ſmile, and knew that I underſtood 
nothing of the tale, redoubled their 
laughter till they were out of breath. 
«© Their muſical inſtruments are 
the ſame as thoſe of the other Hot- 
tentots; but their dancing is very 
diffeccat, and reſembles the temper 
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of the nation. If the countenance 
have received from nature, features 


that can expreſs our paſſions, the 


body has alſo its attitudes and 
movements that paint our temper 
and feelings. The dance of the 
Nimiqua is frigid, like himſelf, and 
ſo devoid of grace and hilarity, 
that, were it not for the extreme 
gaiety of the women, it might be 
called the dance of the dead. _' 
© Theſe tortoiſes, to whom dan- 
cing is a fatigue, ſhow little eager- 
neſs for any thing but wagers, 
games of calculation and chance, 
and all the ſedentary amuſements 
which require patience and feflec- 
tion, of which they are more ca- 
pable than they are of motion. 

„One of their favourite games 
is what they call the tiger and the 
lambs. It is nearly as follows: 
I fay nearly, for I never underſtood 
it ſufficiently to be able clearly to 
explain it: . 

« An oblong ſquare 1s traced on 
the ground, in which are made a 
certa number of holes, two or 
three inches deep, forming a fort 
he holes are made 
in ranks, fide by ſide, but the num- 
ber is not fixed. I have ſeen them 


varying from twenty to forty. 


& To play, they take a cettain 
number of pieces of ſheep's-dung, 
bardened by drying, proportionate 
to the number of holes, and which 
repreſent lambs. Some of the 
holes are alſo called lambs, and 
Into theſe are put balls. The Holes 
that remain empty, are called tigers. 
Perhaps they repreſent only differ- 
ent dens of tHe ſame animal, and the 
retreats or ambuſcades which he 
occupies ſucceſſively one after the 
other. The player begins by tak- 
ing ſome lambs out of their holes, 
and putting them into other holes 
of the tiger. Perhaps this tiger 
has a regular movement like ſome 
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did eee 
night 
having 


of our pieces at cheſs, and the 
of the player conſiſts in avoiding 
this movement, to ſave his lamh: 
and prevent them from being de. 
voured. At leaſt, when it has beer 


neceſſary to place them elſewhere, 

1 have Ken him double his atten. put te 
tion ; but he ſometimes Urihgs them kar tf 
together or ſeparates them in ſuch the fe 
a confuſed manner, that, being un. equal 
able to follow the game, I have by re! 
been confounded by the move oſt, a 
ments, and could comprehend no- fn 
thing farther, till the moment when lad 
the ſiakes were taken up, o pr 
There is another game, which, og 
being much more eaſy, becauſe i! Nt 
is ſimply a game of chance, is 0! pane 
that account ſo much the more 0 th 
dangerous; for the Nimiquas, fond pleal 
of it to diſtraction, frequently riſk, the a 
u playing at it, their herd; and al! wit 
they poſſeſs. It conſidetably re. they 
ſembles our huſtle-cap. The ſeed agree 
of the mimoſa of the country 1s a o m 
ſort of bean, which conſtitutes t. 5 
principle food of the giraffe. They ſyn 
take a certain number of theſe cone 
ſeeds, engrave ſome mark on one orefl 
of their Fes, which anſwers the o 

ſame purpole to them that th? « 
head or the tail of a piece of mo- way 
ney does to gur gamblers, aud, ener 
after they have huſtled them ſome taer 
Lime between their two hands, they the 
throw them on the ground, whe! ay" 
they have notHing to do but to rs 
count whether the marked or un- = 
marked ſides uppermoſt are molt of 
numerous. IP l ” 
« This game, contrived equa!!y " 


to pleaſe the indolent, becauſe :t 
does not fatigue them, and the ſtu- 
pid, becauſe it requires no capacity 
of thought, wonderſully delighted 
my HoGettots. They ſoon gave 
into it with ſuch ardouf, that they 
elſe from morning to 
3 anc many of them, aftet 


loſt all they poſſeſſed, ſtaked: 


k their laſt reſource, the allowance 
tobacco and brandy that they 
ger? to receive the ſucceeding 


ys. 


but to rob me; and I had reaſon to 
ta they would do ſo. To cut off 
he temptation, I re-eſtabliſhed an 
equality of fortune among them, 
by reſtoring to each what he had 
bf, aware that the ſole hope of re- 

ning this makes , gamblers; and 
f had then no need of proclamations 
v prevent in future ſuch diſorder 
u my camp. ST 

% Several Nimiquas had accom - 
panied me from the former horde 
v this; they appeared even to take 
peaſare in being with me; but, 
the moment my people were pro- 
tibited from playing with them, 


wreeable, and came to announce 
to me their departure. » 

« Nevertheleſs, as they had eve- 
ry reaſon to be ſatisfied with my 
conduct towards them, they ex- 
rreſſed, on quitting me, great friend- 
11 and attachment; and, as I had 
Juit purchaſed ſome oxen for my 
wgz0ns, they even offered to take 
nem under their care, and deliver 
tem to Swanepoel at my camp on 
the Orange River. This offer 1 
accepted. In return, I made them 
a few preſents; I entruſted them 
wich my cattle, after having mark- 
1 * and they went away ſa- 

Shed, - 


* dcarcely had they quitted me, 
when one of my Hottentots came 
'9ak 2 favour of me, He was de- 


Nothing now was left for them 


they no longer found my camp ſo 
made in all the African nations; 
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ſirous of making one of the Nimi- 


2 of the horde 2 pre ſent of 4 


ne cow. He had already ſome- 
thing towards pay ing for her, which 
he had gained at play : but he had 
not enough, and requeſted me 
to advance him, in part of his 
wages, a little hard-ware, that he 
might have it in his power to cou- 
clude his bargain. 

« A gift of ſuch conſequence 
implied ſome great ſervice received. 
Before I aſſented to his requeſt, I 
would know what had given riſe to 
it; and I found that the cow was 
not a preſent, but au article of bar- 
ter. My Hottentot was In love 
with the daughter of the Nimiqua 


and, to obtain her, he had offered 


him a cow, which the Nimiqua 
had conſented to accept. 
„In this manner are marriages 


and ſuch was originally the cuſtom 
throughout the world, before the 
imagination of poets, and the po- 
licy of civilized ſocieties, had ſub- 
ſtituted in the ſtead of love a repre- 
ſentative, who, under the name of 
Hymen, claiming alone the right 
of uniting the ſexes, contributes 
but too often to diſturb and de- 
prave their union. Among 1a- 
vages there 1s no contract, no wit- 
neſs, no ceremony. A man and 
woman pleaſe each other; they 
live together; and this conſtitutes 
them huſband and wife. If the 
woman have parents, ſhe is couſi- 


. dered as their property, and of 


courſe they muſt either give or 
ſell hes,” ; 


P:rronr 
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6 HE Houzouanas ate of 
low ſtature; and a perſon 
five feet four inches in height is ac- 
counted among them very tall ; but 
in their little bodies, perfectly well 
e are united, with ſur- 
priling ſtrength and agllity, a cer- 
tain air of aſſurance, boldneſs, and 
kughtineſs, which awes the be- 
er, and with which I was greatly 
„ Of all the ſavage races, 
have ſeen none that appeared to 
be endowed with ſo active a mind, 
and fo hardy a conſtitution. 

« Their head, though it exhibits 
the principal characteriſtics of that of 
the Hottentot, is, however, rounder 
towards the chin. They are alſo net 
ſo black in complexion; but have 
the lead colour of the Malays, diſtin- 
guiſhed at the Cape by the name of 
Song uind. Their hair, more woolly, 
Is ſo ſhort that I imagined at firſt 
their heads to have ſhaved. 
The noſe too is till flatter than 
that of the Hottentots; or, rather, 
they feem altogether deſtitute of a 

e; what they have confiſtin 
only of two broad noſtrils which 
project at moſt but ſive or fix lines. 
Accordingly, mine being the only 
one in the company formed after 
the European manner, I appeared 
in their eyes as a being aul guet 
dy nature. They could not be re- 
conciled to this difference, which 
they conſidered as a monſtrous de- 
formity; and, during the firſt days 
of my reſidence among them, I ſau- 
their eyes continually fixed on my - 
countenance, with an air of aſto- 
niſhment truly laughable, 
From this conformation of the 
noſe, a Houzouana, when ſeen in 
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profile, is the reverſe of handſomd 
and conſiderably reſembles an ape 
When beheld in front, he preſents 
on the firſt view, an extraordina 
appearance, as half the face ſeem 
to be fore-h#ad. The features 
however, are fo expreſſive, and th 
eyes ſo large and lively, that, not 
withſtanding this ſingularity of look 
the countenance is tolerably agree 
able. 

As the beat of the climate i 
which he lives renders clothing un- 
neceſſary, he continues during the 
whole year almoſt entirely naked, 
— no other covering than 2 
very ſmall jackal-ſkin faſtened round 
bis loins by two thongs, the extre- 
mities of which hang down to his 
knees. Hardened by this conſtant 
habit of nakedneſs, he becomes ſo 
inſenſible to the variations of the 
atmoſphere, that, when he removes 
from the burning ſands of the level 
country to the | Hon and hoar-froſt 
of his mountains, he ſeems indit- 
ferent to and not even to feel the 
cold. 

His hut in no-wiſe reſembie: 
that of the Hottentot. It appears 
as if cut vertically through the 
middle; ſo that the hut of a Hot- 
tentot would make two of thoſe of 
| During their 
emigrations, they leave them ſtand- 
ing, in order that, if any other 
horde of the ſame nation paſs that 
way, they may make uſe of them. 
When on a journey, they have ne. 
thing to repoſe on but a mat ſuf- 

ry, A. from two ſticks, and places 
in an inclined poſition. They ot- 
ten even fteep on the bare gion 


jecti k is then ſufficieut 
A projecting rock is then : 


helter them; for every thing is 
bird to a people whoſe conſtitu- 
ps ere proof againſt the ſevereſt 
ove. If, however, they ſtop 
where to ſojourn» for a while, 
a ind materials proper for con- 
ning huts, they then form a 
ml; but they abandon it on their 
marture; as is the caſe with all 
& huts which they erect. 
This cuſtom of labouring for 
wer of their tribe announces a 
cal character and a benevolent 
poſition. They are, indeed, not 
wy affectionate huſbands and good 
hers, but excellent companions. 
When they inhabit a kraal, there is 
o ſuch thing among them as pri- 
we property ; whatever they poſ- 
tis in common. If two hordes 
the ſame nation meet, the recep- 
bt is on both fides friendly; they 
ford each other mutual protec- 
vn, aud confer reciprocal obliga- 
ns, In ſhort, they treat one 
mother as brethren, though per- 
wp they are perfect ſtrangers, and 
ne never ſeen each other before. 
Active and nimble by nature, 
te Houzouana conſiders it as a- 
tuſement to climb mountains and 
de moſt elevated peaks; and their 
Kill in this reſpe was very advan- 
katous to me. The rivulet near 
wich I encamped had a coppery 
uſt? and a nauſeous ſmell, which 
ered it impoſſible for me to 
nk the water, My cattle, ac- 
"ultomed to the bad water of the 
"untry, were ſatisfied with it : but 
vas afraid that it might injure 
people; and I would, on that 
Kount, not permit them to uſe it. 
de Houzouanas had no milk to 
* me, as they poſſeſſed only a 
„ vretched cows which they had 
udered, Having aſked them if 
he knew of any good ſpring in 
nf 3 to which I 
den 

155. my company to procuye 
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a ſupply of water, they ſet out 
themſelves in an inſtant, without 
making me a reply, clambered up 
their mountains, and in leſs than 
two hours brought back all my 
leather bottles and veſſels full of 
excellent water. 

« During the whole time of my 
reſidence on the rivulet, they ren- 
dered me the ſame ſervice, uni- 
formly diſplaying the ſame zeal and 
the ſame readineſs. One of theſe 
expeditions would have employed 
my Hottentots a whole day. 

« When on a journey, ſcarcity 
of water gives them no uneaſineſs, 
even in the middle of a defert. 
By a particular art they can diſco. 
ver water that is concealed in the 
bowels of the earth; and their in- 
ſtinct, in this point, is even ſupe- 
rior to that of the other Africans. 
Animals, in like caſes of diſtreſs, 
find water alſo; but it is only by 
the ſmell. There muſt be a cur- 
rent of air to convey to them 'the 
exhalation which riſes from it; and 
conſequently they muſt be to the 
windward. While I refided in the 
deſert, during my firſt journey, my 
ſavages had ſhown more than once 
the Pim faculty ; and I myſelf ac- 
quired it alfo from their inſtruction, 
as I have mentioned in my narra- 
tive. 

« The Houzouana, more expert, 
employs only his ſight. He throws 
himfelf flat on the ground, takes a 
diſtant view, and, if the ſpace which 
he traverſes with his eye conceals 
any ſubterranean ſpring, he riſes 
and points with his finger to the 
ſpot where it is to be found. The 
only thing by which he diſcovers 
it is that ethereal and ſubtile exha- 
lation which evaporates from every 
current of water, when not ſunk 
to too great a depth. 

« With regard to pools and 
other collections formed by the 
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rain, as their evaporation is more 
ſenſible, they are diſcoverable even 
when hid by an eminence or a hill; 
and the vapour of ſtreams, ſuch as 
rivers or rivulets, being ſtill more 
abundant, is ſo diſtinctly marked 
by it, that their courſe and even 
all their ſinuoſities may be traced. 

«& Tendeavoured to learn this art 
of the Houzouanas, during the 
time I reſided amongſt them. I 
followed their example, and prac- 
tiſed their leſſons; and was at 
length able to make ſimilar diſco- 
veries, and with as much certainty, 
My talent, however, was far from 
being ſo extenſive as thejrs; for, 
owing either to the natural weak- 
neſs of my ſight or the want of ex- 
perience, I could diſtinguiſh water 
at no greater diſtance than three 
hundred paces, while they could 
perceive it at adiſtance much more 
conſiderable. 

« The only arms of the Hou- 
zouanas are bows and arrows. The 
arrows, which are very ſhort, are 
carried on the ſhoulder in a quiver, 
about eight inches in length, and 
four in diameter, made of the bark 


of the aloe, and covered with the 


ſkin of a large ſpecies of lizard, 
which theſe wanderers find in all 
their rivers, particularly on the 
banks of Orange and Fiſh River, 
« Obliged to maintain a nume- 
rous troop, and being defirous that 
the whole horde ſhould participate 
in my game, of which I procured 
abundance, I went out daily to 
the chace, always accompanied by 
a great number of the Houzouanas. 
It I hunted in the mountains, I 
climbed the rocks with them. In 
the plain I uſed one of my horſes ; 
but, whether they followed me or 
were employed in driving towards 
me the zebras and antelopes, they 
Howed themſelves indefatigable ; 
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and, however faſt I rode, I alu 
found them keep pace with me, 
My people, prejudiced agai 
this nation, were filled with ala 
whenever they ſaw me thus occ 
pied. Every report of my | 
made them tremble. They cor 
nually imagined that the Houzoy 
nas were in the act of afſaſlinati 
me, and that they ſhould aftg 
wards experience themſelves 

ſame fate; and they never beh 
me return to my camp without te! 
fying their joy, conſidering me ag 


man eſcaped from death. 1 this 

“For myſelf, being daily e arm 
ployed in rendering them ſervict Mint 
and ſeeing theſe ſavages, on the tuen 


Ives u 


art, ever ready to oblige me, 100 


aughed at ſuch vain terror. 
my way of judging, I had nothin 
to apprehend from a people wt 
gained ſo much by my preſenc 
and who would, conſequently, ha 
been conſiderable loſers by n 
death. 

“During tl-2 long excurſiot 
which we made together, they 
no inſtance belied their characte 
In many reſpects they appeared 
reſemble the Arabs, who, be 
alſo wanderers, and like them brw 
and addicted to rapine, adhere wil 
unalterable fidelity to their engagt 
ments, and defend, even to the 1 
drop of their blood, the travel 
who civilly purchaſes their ſervice 
and puts himſelf under their pri 


tection. p . 

« If my plan of traverſing ito om t 
ſouth to north the whole of Alc ** 
was at all practicable, I repett " * 
it could have been accompliſh Co 
only with the Houzouanas. 1 ® *1 
convinced that fifty men of ih. ö 2 
temperate, brave, and indefatigavt "ug 
nation would have been ſuftcenk 50 
to enable me to carry it into . — 
cution; and I ſhall always * mas 


lation 


* ; 4 


ul became acquainted with them 
wo late for the trial, and at a pe- 
a vhen numberleſs misfortunes 
kl campelied me, for a time at 
pf, to renounce the idea.“ 
«The Houzouanas, being known 
a by their incurſions and plan- 
tering, are- in the colonies often 
founded with the Boſhmen, and 
ltinguiſhed by the ſame appella- 
bn, Sometimes, however, from 
ter fawny colour, they are called 
Chineſe Hottentots; and, by means 
i this double denomination, ill- 
uormed travellers may eaſily be 
A into an error, of which the con- 
kquvence muſt be, that their narra- 
es will be replete with abſurdity 
| falſehoods. | 
« Their real name, and the only 
me which they give themſelves, is 
kt of Houzouana; and they have 
hing in common with the Boſh. 
ken, wao are not a diſtin peo- 
de, but a mere collection of fugi- 
wes aud free-booters. The Hou- 
Wuanas form no alliances but a- 
dong themſelves. Being almoſt 
Ways at war with the ſurrounding 
ions, they never mix with them; 
ad, if they conſent at any time to 
unit a ſtranger into their hordes, 
Us only after a long acquaintance, 
| fort of apprenticeſhip, during 
duch he has given proofs of his 
elitr, and eſtabliſhed his courage. 
i Fottentot whom 1 found there 
ad ſubmitted to this trial, and 
om the manner in which he had 
"Quitted himſelf was held in the 
v9heſt eſtimation. | 
4 Though the Houzouanas are 
ackern in their country, and 
dend the greater part of the year 
? "grations and diſtant excur- 
| yy they inhabit an immenſe di- 
rs of which, indeed, they are 
"ug the fole inhabitants, and 
# which, in my opinion, no 
2 would be able to expel them. 
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[83] 
It forms that part of Africa which, 


in a direction from eaſt to weſt, ex- 
tends from Caffraria to the country 
of the Greater Nimiquas. With 
regard to its breadth, from ſouth to 
north, I am ignorant of its extent ; 
but I believe it to be very conſider- 
able; not only becauſe an im- 
menſe territory is neceſſary to ſo 
wandering a people, but alſo be- 
cauſe I have reaſon to think the in- 
dividuals of this nation to be very 
numerous, 

« What particularly inſpired 
me with a predilection in their 
favour, was their open and ſmilin 
countenance, Such is the — 
ſtate of their features, that the 
gloomy and dubious impreſſion of 
uneaſineſs and miſtruſt is never 
perceptible on them. The Hou- 
zouana, it is true, has violent paſ- 
fions, and, when he is under their 
influence, they are depicted on his 
countenance in a forcible and ſtrik- 
ing manner: but the ſtorm is of 
ſhort duration; he ſoon comes to 
himſelf, and his face inſtantly re- 
ſumes the expreſſion of his frank, 
unſuſpecting, and loyal mind. 

« Among all the other African 
nations, almoſt without exception, 
I found an imbecile ſtupidity, which 
made them enraptured with every 
thing I carried with me for my uſe. 
The Houzouanas contemplated 
them with thoſe emotions of cu» 
rioſity which every production of 
induſtry would naturally excite in 
a people deſtitute of arts; but this 
curioſity was neither ſtupid admi- 
ration nor the childiſh deſire of ſa- 
vages in general, 

« Nothing filled them with rea! 
aſtoniſhment but my fire-arms. 
During the whole time they were 
with me, theſe were the ſubjects of 
their. attention and diſcourſe. But 
it is to be obſerved, I had endea. 
voured to inſpire them with the 


＋ 2 greateſt 


[84] 


greateſt terror by diſplaying their 
effects. I never ſuffered them to 
touch my fuſees, and I was parti- 
cularly careful not to ſhow them 
the mode of uſing them. When 
once they had imbibed the deſire of 
poſſeſſing them, perhaps it would 
not be long before they would con- 
trive means of procuring them; 
and then how dangerous would be 
theſe mountaineers to the planta- 
tions, and even to the Cape itſelf ; 
fince, ſecure from attack in their 
mountains, and indefatigable in 
their expeditions, their nocturnal 
and unexpected attacks render them 
already irreſiſtible enemies! Often 
have 1 rejoiced that the nation was 
one of the pooreſt of Africa; and 
that, being deſtitute of every thing, 
it had nothing to barter by way of 
trade. But A this, ſuch of the 
coloniſts who follow the gccupa- 
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tion of traverſing the deſerts, wo 
perhaps have penetrated as far 
theſe people; perhaps would ha 
ſupplied them with powder 
fire-arms, and certainly would ha 
inſtilled into them the deſire 
procuring them; and who can u 
to what this deſire would have le, 

Let theſe formidable peo 
inſpired me with more love a 
eſteem than any other tribe in / 
frica, With them I would ha 
undertaken without fear toyrave 
the whole of that quarter of f 
globe, had my —_ fortune pe 
mitted me to know them ſoone 
and if ever circumſtances allow n 
to reſume the project, which it þ 
been ſo painful to me to relinqui 
they are the only ones that ſhal} 
my companions in the enterpriſ 
and to them alone. will I dired 
ſteps without delay.” 


CLASSICA 


LASSICAL axp POLITE CRITICISM. 


* 


— 


opreflive. 


#/NTHER dramatic poets deal 

in generals, Shakſpeare in 
widuals, Other poets treat of 
lng, queens, and heroes, in the 
ac, he particularizes them. 
heirs are merely kings, queens, 
M heroes, all of the ſame nature, 
tacked with the ſame family fea- 
tres, and © inveterate likeneſſesꝰ to 
ach other, But his are Henrys 
ud Richards, Margarets and Ca- 
Wrines, Warwicks and Hotſpurs 
Ful men and women, diſcrimi- 
ated from each other, and infinite- 
F diverſified, This diſcrimination 
commonly effected by exhibiting 
one marking feature, peculiar a- 
tecdote, or minute circumſtance, 
propriate to the character repre- 
ated, in appearance caſually in- 
raduced, but which, if I may be 
Wowed the expreſſion, identifies 
nd realizes it. When Edward 
ls the famous Warwick that he 


vould 
— Wind his hand about his ccal-B/acł 


air 
Hen. 6, 3d part, A. 3. S. I. 
be fable locks of the · proud ſetter 
up and puller down of kings,” 
frelent themſelves immediately to 


* ——— by his light 
Did all the chivalry of Euglaud move 


o do brave acts: he was indeed the 
glass, 


On 'Tis ſaid of Hotſpur, 


burcak REMarKs on the HisTottcat CraracTers of Saks. 
nuR, intended to elucidate the Cauſes why they are fo peculiarly 


am a Volume of Ess avs, by a SocteTY of GENTLEMEN at EXETER. þ 


© Wherein the noble youth did dreſs them- 
© ſelves. 
He had no legs that practiſed not his gait : 
© And, ſeating thick, which nature made his 
« blemiſh, 
« Became the accents of the valiant.” 
Hen. 4th, 2d part, A. 2, S. 6. 


Who, after reading theſe lines, can 
entertain a doubt, but that the gal- 
lant Percy had a © twang of that 
* north-country burr, for which 
the county, from whence he was to 
have derived his hereditary title, is 
remarkable to this preſent day, 

« Such little traits bring the per- 
ſonages immediately before our 
eyes; nor would it be an eaſy mats 
ter to perſugde us, that the repre- 
ſentations were untrue. By ſimilar 
means Homer impreſſes on our 
minds the idea of his heroes” reali- 
ty. They are not, like a modern 
regiment, clothed in the ſame uni- 
form; nor appear to be of one fa- 
mily, like Virgil's Gyas and Clo- 
anthus; whom he characteriſes, 
with great frugality of dition, by 
one and the ſame epithet; but they 
are kept diſtin by their appear- 
ance, habit, and manners. . One is 
remarkable for height of ſtature, 
another for the breadth of his 
ſhoulders; one for the elegance, 
another for the ruſticity of his ap- 
parel; one adopts à peculiar atti- 
tude in haranguing a public audi- 
ence, another ſtrikes us with the 

"& grace 


[86] 


grace or deformity of his perſon. 
The colour of the hair, the device 
of a ſhield, or beauty of the creſt, 
and a hundred other minutiz, mark 
and diverſify his characters. 

« He reſembles our bard. like- 
wiſe in giving, occaſionally, ſome 
little characteriſtic trait or anecdote, 
generally communicated in familiar 
converſation, not always indeed 
efſential to the ſtory, but which, 
from that very circumſtance, is 
6ften more intereſting. When Dio- 
mede ſtarts aſide from the natural 
tenor of his diſcourſe to boaſt of 
his horſe's pedigree or of his own; 
or when Neſtor as unſeaſonably ex- 
patiates on his former exploits, we, 
at once, become acquainted with 
them. In ſuch kind of manners. 
painting converſation (particularly 
ſtriking in the latter part of the 
Odyſſey) we loſe fight of the poet. 
It ſeems to be the genuine effuſion 
of- nature, and its inartificial ap- 
pearance ſtrengthens the decep- 
tion. | 

« Shakſpeare never ſtudied Ho- 
mer, but was as deeply read as the 
Grecian bard in the page of nature. 
In the familiar and confidential 
converſation occafionally held by 
his characters, we catch their minds, 
as if by ſurprize, in an undreſs; 
wie detect their pecutiar habits, and 
feel, like confidants in an intrigue, 
à ſatisfaction in having thoſe ſe- 
cret trmts communicated to us. 
„Who, for inſtance, can doubt 
that the proud nothern lord Chf- 
ford of Cumberland,“ exerciſed 
his baronial er of ſwearing, 
uncontrouled, to an eminent de- 
gree, when we read Warwick's 
and Richard's ſcofling addreſſes to 
him as he lay expiring on the field 
of battle? | | | 


Warwick, They mock thee, Clifford, 
eat as thou was wont.“ 


Ceirical REMARKS on the 


„When Clifford eanuot ſpare his ſriends 


Richard, © What, not an oath ! nay, th 
© the world goes hard 


+ +4 oath— 4 pdt! 

© I know by that he's dead.” {ablun 
| Hen. 6th, 3d part, A. e. $ « ud u 
If we ſuppoſe ſuch repreſenta mic 


tions are merely drawn from image 
formed in his creative mind, {if 
they live to us; and, through hi 
happy mode of introduction, we he. 
come as well acquainted with they; 
as with our own cotemporaries. lam, 
however, inclined to ſuſpect, that 
Shakſpeare, where he does not fol- 
low the beaten- path of hiſtory, 
drew his characters and inciden! 
from traditionary ſtories and family 
anecdotes ;—ſometimes, probably, 
from preceding dramas in which 
they were preſerved, and other 
ſhort-lived publications that have 
long fince periſhed in the tide of 
time. | 

« The reflexion thrown out by 
Surrey to cardinal Wolfey, from 
its being ſo circumſtantial in point 
of time and deſcription of perſon, 
appears to have been founded on 
ſome well-known ſtory in Shak- 
ſpeare's time. 


0 
© I'll ftartle you? [exclaims the intenpctut 
peer, ] a | (1 
© Worſe than the ſacring lell, when the h 
© wench 
© Lay kiſling in your arms, lord Cardinal. A 
Heu. Sth, A. 3d, S. 3 tr 


It may be noticed, however, that 
Wolſey was particularly odious to 
the nobility; and his cotemporary 
Skelton, the faſhionable ſatyriſt of 
the day, remarks of him, in 4 
rhyme, to which Devonſhire- men 
only can do juſtice in the pronun- 
ciation, that | 


© He regardeth lords 
© No more than potſherdes. 


And the ſtory poſſibly was invent. 


ed, by means of thoſe powerful 


enemies. Yet it muſt not be dil 
guiſed 
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gabel that this lord Cardinal was 
worious for his ihcontinency : 
ad the laureat, in numbers no leſs 
wblime than thoſe _ cited, 
ud we may ſuſpe& equally true, 
mically obſerves, that 


Jo kepe his fleſhe chaſte 

ln Lent for a repaſte, 

He eateth eapons ſtewed, 

( Feſarit and partridge mewed, 
Hennes, chickens and pigges.” 


fe concludes his invectives with 
lis affecting expoſtulation : 

($pareth neither maide ne wyfe— 

; this a les fe! 
We cannot but ſmile at this wretch- 
ed doggrel of Skelton ; yet there is 
little doubt, but that it was pre · 
ferred by our illuſtrious defender 
of the faith, and his obſequious 
courtiers, to the genuine humour 
and characteriſtic Memes of Chau- 
cer. 
LJonce thought, likewiſe, that 
the more creditable anecdote of 
Cranmer, given by Hen. 8th, was 
merely a traditionary ſtory. 


"The common voice, I ſee, is verified 
Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of 
© Canterbury 
© But 7 turn, and he's your friend 


or ever.” 


A imilar ſpeech, however, is at- 
ibuted in Strype's Memorials, (B. 
0 xXx.) not to the king, but to 
„Hethe, archbiſnop of York. 
We have often reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that many incidents, now 
unknown, are alluded to, and ſome 
ea ers ſhadowed under fic- 
_ names, not only in Shak+ 
peare's comedies, but alſo in bis 


liſtoric dramas. The old lady, 


for example, in that laſt quoted 
and which may not be a). vat. 
— an anonymous deſſgnation, 
e friend of Anne Bullen, who 

the turbulent monarch, that 


187 
his daughter was * as like him as 


© cherry is to cherry,” (A. „. S. 1.) 


appears to me no ideal perſonage. 

« Mr. Walpole has ingeniouſly 
obſerved, that Leontes and Her- 
mione, in The Winter's Tale, 
were the typical repreſentatives of 
Henry 8th and Anne Bullen; and 


tlie character of Paulina ſeems to 


be that of this identical old lady, 
placed in a more conſpicuous and 
advantageous point of view. The 
ſame oicious zeal to ſerve her 
miſtreſs, and the ſame kind of gar- 
rulous intrepidity towards an 1ra- 
ſcible monarch, is apparent in both 
characters. The child,” ſays Pau- 
lina, is yours, | 
© And, might we lay th' old proverb to your 
© charge, 
« So like you tis the worſe. Behold, my 
lords, 
Altho' the print be little, the whole matter 
© And copy of the father : eye, noſe, lip, 
And trick of his frown,” 
A. 5 3.5. 


« The conjecture which I am 


again going to hazard, may appear, 
like this — fanciful. That Shak. 
ſpeare, however, often covertly al- 
luded to different perſons and tranſ- 
actions in the days of queen Eliza- 
beth, and of her father, has been 


clearly ſhewn by his commentators 


in various inſtances : but the fol- 
lowing paſſage in All's well that 
© ends well,“ has eluded their ob- 
ſervation, or impoſed on mine, 
The king fays, that he had pre- 
ſented a ring to Helen, 

© And bade her, if her fortune ever ſtood 


Neceſſitated to help, that by 7 teten 
I would relieve her.” 


A.5, S. 4. 


« Tt appears to me, that the ro- 
mantic ſtory of queen Elizabeth's 
having delivered a _ to Efſex, 
with a promiſe to aſſiſt him in any 
diſtreſs on his . it, gave 
birth to this incident. Its reality 


F + has. 


* 8 I 


' 
c 
: 
d 
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has been queſtioned and ridiculed: 


by Voltaire, but it has been ſup- 
pot with ability and ſucceſs by 

Valpole. At any rate it appears 
to have been a popular ſtory ;. of, 
courſe ſufficient for Shakſpeare's 
purpoſe, and for mine.— This opi- 
nion, I confeſs, cannot be ſup- 
. if we allow thoſe dates to 

e accurate, which are prefixed to 
Shakſpeare's dramas by Mr, Ma- 
lone in Johnſon and Steevens's edi- 
tion, He ſuppoſes that All's well 
that ends well,” was repreſented 
in. 1598. As Eſſex was not dead 
at that time; and as it cannot be 
imagined, even had he been ſo, that 
any thing alluſive to ſuch an in- 
ſtance of the queen's partiality for 
him,” would have been. brought 
forward, on the ſtage during her 
lifetime, we muſt either rank this 
play among Shakſpeare's latter pro- 
dluctions, or my conjecture muſt be 
given up as deſtitute of any foun- 
dation. Mr. Malone ſuppoſes 
likewiſe, that The Winter's Tale“ 
came out in 1594; and if ſo, it 
could not have been intended, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walpole's opinion, 
as a ſequel to Hen. 8, for that 
drama appears not to have been 
written till 1601. I am, however, 
unwilling to 
Walpole's conjecture or my own; 
and it is obſervable that Mr. Ma- 
lone, who has ſatisfaRorily aſcer- 
tained the dates of Shakſpeare's 
other plays, expreſſes ſome difh- 
dence in regard to The Winter's 
Tale“ and All's well that ends 
© well.” He obſerves that, they 
© did come out in 1594 and 1598, 
© they came out under different 
© titles from thoſe they now bear. 
© — Though fuppoſed to have been 
early productions, they were not 


<lJedged, in Shakſpeare's life-time, 
£ but for the dates of them we rely 


LY — 


ive up either Mr.“ 


Got tt muſt be acknow-- 
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c only On conjecture.” Again, 


. * The Winter's Tale' was not en. 


tered at Stationers' Hall, [neither 
does it appear that the other comedy 
was] nor printed till 1623; bat 


. probably is the play mentioned by 
. Meres under the title of Love; 


Labour won.” Theſe conjectures 
carry no conviction with them; 
and the probability ſeems to reſt 
on the other ſide of the queſtion, 
namely, that we ought to number 
thoſe plays among 

ductions of Shakiheare; particu. 
larly if. the, perſonal alluſions are 
admitted. 

] mentioned. that ſeveral real 
characters and incidents are allud- 
ed to in our poet's comedies. Some 
have been pointed out, but, doult. 
leſs, in reſpect to the greater part, no 
clue remains to guide our ſteps and 
direct us to the original, I am fully 
convinced, that maſter Slender fat 
for his picture to our unrivalled 
portrait-painter, as well as his cou- 
ſin Shallow. His little wee face, 
his little yellow caix- coloured 
© beard,” his having fought with a 
warrener, been intoxicated and 
robbed by his knavith compani- 
ons, and other exploits, equa. 
memorable, ſeem to mark a real 
character, and to record real fats; 
circumſtances, probably, that ex- 
cited no little mirth at the time of 
repreſentation. But we are not to 
wonder at thoſe alluſions being now 
totally loſt and forgotten, if we te- 
flect with what rapidity the per- 
ſonal ſatire of Foote, which ſo often 
in our own days ſat the play-bouſe 
© in a roar,” is poſting on towards 
the oblivious - gulf, — The greate? 
part of the firſt ſcene in * The Merry 
Wives of Windſor,” may have 
been copied from-the life, and have 
paſſed in Sir Thomas Luey's judt- 
ciat hall. Even the breaking open 


the lodge and kiſſing the keeper's 
| daughter, 


the latter pro- 


ter, it is ſaid, paxtiy drawn for 
u inhabitant of Stratford) humo- 
mlly diſavows, may have been 
tarves there ſerioutly urged a- 
ninſ Shakſpeare and his riotous 
eociates. 

« As our bard is univerſally al- 
bed to be a copyiſt of nature, it 
aduces us to place an: almoſt un- 
Inited confidence. in him. 
annot but ſuppoſe in his hiſtoric 
inmas, even where we are unable 
vtrace him, that he dwells on real, 
i imaginary. tranſactions; and 
as preſerved many genuine anec- 


have gained admittance into the 
ge of hiſtory, or taken from au- 
tors, whoſe writings ſcarcely ſur- 
rived their own exiſtence. | 

The following remarkable in- 
cident, attending cardinal Beau- 
fort's death, is 60 forcibly charac- 
teriſtic, that we cannot eaſily ſuſ- 


tory mentions the circumſtance, 
' Lord Cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heayer's 


pics ä 


' Hld upt thy handy mabtſpnab of thy hofte — 
' He dies, and matzes no fign !' 


The deſcription, of: his.anguiſh and 
leſpair occurs in Hall's chronicle, 
but the additional circumſtances 


fully increaſe the horror of the 
ſcene, The addreſs to the cariinal 
may de illuſtrated by a little devo- 
onal book, intitled; The Key of 
vadiſe opening the Gate to eter- 
aal Salvation,” republiſhed. at St. 
Oner's in 1675; but when firſt 
mated I k no not, in, which is the 


„welk lying in thy death-b 

ri 2 — 2 in — 
d, a crucifix: on thy breaſt, 

ind thy ghoſtly father calling on 
that if thou canſt not ſpeak, 


0 
i 
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iger, which Falſtaff (a cha- © yet. at leaſt to hold 


We 


lates, not of weight ſufficient to ceding 


pet it to be invention, though no 


Hen. 6th,' 2d, part, A. 3. S. 4. 


following MEDITATION; * Imagine 


1991 


thy hand in 
© token of thy hope, and affiance in 
© the mercies of Chriſt.” ' 
„The death of Gloſter, in the 
ſame drama, (A. 3. S. 3.) though, 
according to hiſtory, its manner 


was uncertain, is marked with ſa . 


many minute and appropriate Cir- 
cumſtances, that Shakſpeare moſt 
probably heard it thus particularly 
deſcribed, or took his defcription 
from actual obſervation, on a ſimĩ- 


lar event. 


« The interview between Henry 
zth and Williams the ſoldier (Hen. 
5th, A. 4. S. 4.) the night pre- 
the battle of Ayincourt, 
with their interchange of gloves, 
and the trick in conſequence play- 
ed on Fluellin, appears to have been 
rounded on ſome traditionary ſtoty. 
Our hearts, at leaſt, will not allow - 
it to be a fiction, but feel delighted 
at ſuch an unexpected, though by 
no means unnatural, recurrence of 
Hal's original humour. 

„There are many other little 
incidents, like the foregoing, which 


* we ought not to conſider as inven- 


tion, becauſe we cannot trace them 
to their ſource. Had'the ſtory of 
Simpcox of St. Alban's, and the 
combat between the armourer and 
his apprentice: Peter (Hen. th, 2d” 


F part,) been no where recorded but 
row n in by Shakfpeare, wonder- 


in Shakſpeare, they would probably 
have been conſidered merely as lu- 


dicrous fictions, introduced to put 


the upper gallery in good humour. 
Each of thoſe incidents, however, is 


noticed in different chronicles: of - 


the times. The numerous circume - 
ſtances relative to the death of lard - 


Haſtings, form a kind of epiſode in 


the tragedy of Richard zd, and they 
are adopted from hiſtory: even 

the compliment which the ſubtie 
tyrant pays to the biſhop of Elx's 
ſtrawberries, and the unimportant 

errand on. which. he: ſends. the 
courtly 


[90] 


courtly prelate. Cateſby obſerves, 
* the king is angry, ſee he gnaws 


his lip: and Margaret, in her im- 


precations on him, exclaims, 


© No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 

C Unleſs it be while fome tormenting dream 

© Afirights thee with a hell of ugly devils.” 
Rich. 3d, A. 1. 3, 9. 


We are not to conſider either of 
theſe expreſſions as caſual, but 
ſtrictly appropriate and hiſtorically 
true, Different authors relate, that 
© his ſleep was (generally) filled with 
© perturbations,' and particularly 
that night previous to the engage- 
ment in which he periſhed, 

„„ When Falſtaff ridicules the 
flender form of prince Henry, and 
ſays that he would give a thouſand 
pounds if he was able to run as faſt 
as he could, &c. we muſt not ſup- 
poſe that thoſe words are thrown 
out accidentally, Hiſtorians agree 
in deſcribing him as tall, thin, and 
active. Like Achilles he was no 
leſs conſpicuous for ſwiftneſs than 


for perſonal courage. The former 


is repreſented by Pindar as 
Krtherr ghapoue avi u- 
vy Johan d zent 


Here. TIT XEV. 
OT Nem. Od. 3. 


And we might be almoſt tempted 
to ſuppoſe that our old annaliſt co- 
pied — the Grecian bard, but 
for the words incloſed in a paren · 
theſis. He was paſſing ſwift in 
« running, inſomuch that he (with 
* two other of his lords) without 
© hounds, bow, or other engine, 
« would take a wild buck or doe, in 
© large park.“ (Stowe,) * Omnes 
© Coztaneos,' ſays Thomas de Elm- 
ham, /aliendo præceſſit, curſu ve- 
* loci ſimul currentes prevenit.” 
We ſee from theſe quotations, the 
propriety of a gots ſtyling him 
the nimble mad cap prince of 
© Wales; and the peculiar. juſtice 


Cxrticart REMARKS; &e. 


of the following compariſon, drawn 
by Vernon, a friend of Hotſpur's, 
* I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiffes on bis thighs; gallantly armes 
K. ſe from the ground like fæat ted Mereur, , 
© And warlted wifh fach eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 
© To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 
© And witch the world with noble horſe. 
| © manſhip.” 
Hen. 4th, In part. A. 4, S. 1, 


A variety of beautiful and happy al- 
luſions occur likwiſe in the former 
part of the ſame ſpeech. An atten- 
tion to much minutie, though not 
hiſtorically true, muſt Have a won- 
derful effect in realizing the dra- 
matis perſonæ. Even in reſpe& to 
animals, as well as men, Shakſpeare 
will not deal in generals. The tra- 
gedy hero of a modern dramatiſt 
would call for his barbed ſteed,' 
or © his fiery courſer: but a Richard 
orders his groom to 
© Saddle white Surrey for the field to-mor- 
TOW, '—— 
And hiſtorians ſay, that when he 
entered the town of Leiceſter, * he 
© was mounted on a great white 
© courſer.” May we not reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that this was the identical 
Surrey ? The gallant earl, whoſe 
name he bore, was warmly attach- 
ed to Richard, and had probably, 
as a proof of his regard, beſtowed 
on him this acceptable preſent. 
The impetuous Hotſpur im- 
patiently enquires after his * crop- 
© ear Roan, and exclaims, in equeſ- 
trian tranſport, that roan ſhall be 
my throne.” His fondneſs for his 
horſe (of which he appears to be no 
leſs proud than Diomede, a conge- 
nial character, was of the ſteeds of 
Tros), is one of his marking tea- 
tures, and humourouſly ridiculed 
by his rival in fame, prince Henry- 
(Ben. 4th, iſt part, A. 2. 8. 8. 
When Vernon, therefore, expatiates 


with more candour than e | 
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a praiſe of his * noble horſeman- 
(ſhip, it peculiarly irritates the 
nnd of Hotſpur. His reply, par- 
icularly,. the concluſion, is truly 
character * 1 
come, let me take my horſe, 
{Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
(Aninft the boſom of the prince of Wales, 
(Harry to Harry ſhall, and horſe to horſe, 
(Meet, and ne'er part till one drop down a 
6 corſe !? 
Hen. 4th; Iſt part, A. 4. S. 2. 


Hotſpur feels himſelf touched in a 
tender point, His rival is cele- 
brated for a qualification in which 
de thought himſelf pre- eminent; 
and his mind reverts with vexation 
tothe unpleaſing idea. The beauty 
ofthis natural ſally of paſſion eſcap- 
ed the earlier editors of Shakſpeare ; 
and it has been printed * not horſe 
ito horſe,” in every edition but the 
frit, till fir Thomas Hanmer re- 
ſtored the original reading. Such 
little trait diſtinguiſhes a maſter's 
and more than pages of laboured 
&clamation. , 

« The mutual antipathy between 
Hotſpur and © the ſword and buck- 
ler prince of Wales, ' is finely con- 
ceived and admirably executed. 
They are planets in fiery oppoſition, 
contending for ſuperiority in the 
irmament of glory. We cannot find 
iipeech but what ſeems dictated by 
nature itſelf, Their little ebullitions 
af paſſion, their mutual jealouſy, 
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which one ſtrives to conceal, by 
treating his rival with ridicule, and 
the other by holding him in affect - 
ed contempt, familiarize them to 
us, We ſee, we know them, are 
privy tothe diflipated relaxations of 
the one, and the turbulent thoughts 
that agitate the mind of the other. 
This obſervation may be extended 
to almoſt every leading character: 
we contemplate men like ourſelves, 
endued with the ſame propenſities 
as thoſe that actuate them in real 
life, ang are conſequently intereſted 
in their fortunes. But our feelings 
are not excited by the pompous cha- 
racters in declamatory tragedy: they 
are beings of another ſpecies, and 
we have no concern with them. 

« If the wonder- working pen of 
Shakfpeare induces us to pay more 
credit to his repreſentation of our 
hiſtoric characters, than hiſtorical 
ſeverity may ſometimes allow, it is 
a deluſion too pleaſing to be lightly 
reſigned, We ſee, or ſeem to ſee, 
realities; and the cauſes, which I 
have juſt explained, operate alſo in 
his fiftitious dramas. Though he 
cannot there build on real facts, yet 
appropriate and ſtrong-marked de+ 
ſcriptions of perſons and places, 
familiar converſation and charac. 
teriſtic anecdotes, commonly give 
an appearance of truth and con- 
ſiſtency to the moſt wild and ex- 
travagant fictions.” 


”T” * * 2 * * 5 


Prevt ian ExCELLENcigs in Hax Dzr's Music, which, notwithſtanding 
its frequent Repetition, ſecure to it the Poſſeſſion of the public Fa- 
vour; by Mr. JacxsoN, of EXETER. ; 


{From the Fourth Volume of Awzcportes of ſome Disrixautsnzp 
\ PznSONs chiefly of the preſent and t· vo preceding CEN TuxlES.] 


a Hin DEL's muſic, particu- 
8 larly his oratorios, being 
annually and occaſionally per- 


in London and elſewhere, 


it may not be incurious to enquire 
from what cauſes this conſtant re- 
petition ariſes, and why the works 
of this maſter have had a fate fo 


very 
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very different from that of con- 
temporary compoſers, the greateſt 
part of which ſeems conſigned to 
oblivion. 


„ This enquiry will naturally: 


lead to the ſpeaking of general prin- 
Ciples, ſo far as they are applicable 


to the preſent ſubje& ; to the ſtate 


of iaſtrumental- and vocal muſic ; 
and to a compariſon between Han- 
del and other compoſers of note 


which flouriſhed at this period. 
Nothing more being intended than. 


a few miſcellaneous obſervations ſet 
down juſt as they occur, method 


will not beattempted, and of courſe. 


muſt be excuſed. 


As the compoſitions which are 


the ſubject of the following remarks 
were produced in England, and ſet 
to Engliſh words, the mention of 
foreign muſicians and their works 
is excluded, as not appertaining to 
the ſubjeR, unleſs ſo connected with 
it as to render the mention indiſ- 


nſable. 
« Muſic, in its common applica- 


tjon, is conſidered merely as an en- 
tertainment: when bad, it diſguſts; 
when good, it creates ſenſations un- 
knawn from other ſources; and if 
it reach the ſublime, our feelings 
are. more powerfully excited than 
from- the utmoſt perfection that 
Roetry alone, or painting, has yet 


attained, 


With the latter, muſic cannot 


be connected; but when joined, 
or; as Milton phraſes it, wwedded 
with poetry, it reaches the higheſt 
5 of excellence, and ſoars a 
eight which, disjoined from its 
powerful ally, was impoſſible to be 
obtained. 

„ Before Handel, I cannot re- 
collett any inſtance of this perfec- 


tion. 


Our beſt vocal muſic was 


in the church, and our beſt com- 
poſers were Purcel, Wiſe, Weldon, 
and a little later, Croft, whoſe me- 


PrcurtAx Exctiilexncies in HanDEL's Moc, 


rit, as far as it reached, will be ever 
felt and acknowledged, 

„ Inſtrumental. muſic was per- 
haps univerſally barbarous until 
the time of Corelli, whoſe compo. 
ſitions ſeemed to open a new world, 
Even in theſe our times, when in- 
ſtrumental muſic is ſo much im- 
proved, Corelli is till a favourite, 
and not only with old-faſhioned 
people. The reaſon why he is ſo 
would carry me too far from my 
ſubject. What Corelli did for bow- 
inſtruments, Handel did for the 
harpſichord. We acknowledge the 
improvements of the modern ſym- 
phoniſts, but we ſtill reliſh a con- 
certo of Corelli; and no great per- 
former on the harpfichord bur fits 
down with pleaſure to the Suites 
des Pieces pour le Clavecin. 

The muſic for the ſtage was 
thoroughly wretched, and conti- 
nued ſo until the little muſical en- 
tertainments of Carey and the Beg- 
gar's Opera, which made their ap- 
pearance long after the time of 
Handel's firſt reſidence in England, 
Such was the ſtate of our muſig at 
the beginning of this century, and 
long after. | 

« Whatarecalled Handel's Haut- 
bois Concertos, have ſo much ſub- 
jeR, real air, and ſolid compoſition, 
that they always are heard with the 
greateſt pleaſure, and are undoudt- 
edly the beſt things of their clats. 
I believe they were the firſt attempt 
to unite wind-inſtruments with v:0- 
lins, which union was long repro- 
bated in Italy. 

« The operas of Handel are con- 
feſſedly ſuperior to all preceding 
and contemporary ones, His ora- 
torios,. though called by a well 
known name, may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed original, both in deſign and exe- 
cution. Theſe laſt being the pieces 
which are ſo frequently performed. 
L will with the utmoſt impartialy 

| conſicer 
* 


conſider their merits and defects, 
and how far they deſerve their con- 
inued approbation. 

« Any works of a faſhionable 
compoſer, eſpecially if exhibited by 

ormers we are in the habit of 
wplauding, will take a preſent 
bold on our attention, to the ex- 
cufion of works of ſuperior merit 
dot poſſefling the ſame advantages; 
but when they have had their day, 
ſet to riſe no more. On 
the contrary, thoſe compoſitions 
which depend on their own intrin- 
fc merit, may make their way 
low ly, or perhaps, by being cut off 
from a poſſibility of taking the firſt 
ſtep, may never get forward at all; 
zet, if once they are preſented to 
the public, and their effect felt and 
underſtood, they are always heard 
with new pleaſure, and claim an 
equal immortality with poetry and 
painting, Let us conſider what are 
the eſſentials of good muſic, and 
bow far Handel's compoſitions poſ- 
leſs them, 

« The firſt eſſential (and without 
which all others are. of no conſe- 
quence) is what in popular muſic 
is called tune; in more refined, is 
denominated air; and in the ſupe- 
ror claſs of compoſition, ſubject. 
Muſic having this property alone, 
is entitled to a long exiſtence, and 
poſſeſſes it. The next eſſential is 
darmony, the ſtrongeſt ally by 
which air can be affiſted, but which 
receives from air more conſequence 
than it communicates. To theſe 
muſt be added expreſſion, giving a 
Face to the former; and facility, 
which has the effect of immediate 
emanation, and, as the term im- 
ports, ſeems to accompliſh with 
eale what from its apparent difk- 
culty ſhould be rather ſought for 

n found. 92535 

If words are to be connected 
vi mubic, 8 ought like that to 
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be light and airy for tune, paſſion- 
ate for air, and both paſſionate and 
ſublime for ſubject; but in every 


caſe (except particular applica- 


tions) muſt appeal to the heart. 
The accent and emphaſis muſt be 
expreſſed, and whatever effect the 
reading of the words is to produce, 
muſt be encreaſed by the muſic. 

„% There are but few examples 
of Handel's poſſeſſing tune in the 
popular ſenſe. He ſeldom is with- 
out air in its moſt refined applica- 
tion, and moſt commonly has an 
exuberance of ſubject for greater 
purpoſes. His harmony is in ge- 
neral well-choſen and full; his ex- 
preſſion ſometimes faulty, but fre- 
quoney juſt; and his facility great 

om ſo much practice, ſinking now 
and then to careleſſaeſs, 

In conſequence of this gene- 
ral character, we find no ſongs of 
his in the ſtyle of Carey's tunes and 
the real Engliſh ballad. - Moſt of 
his oratorio and opera ſongs have 
air in them, ſome very fine. His 
choruſſes are as yet unrivalled, and 
thoſe form the broad baſe on which 
his fame is built. 

« They poſſeſs ſubject and con- 
trivance, frequently expreſſion, and 
moſt commonly facility, altogether 
producing a ſuperior effect to any 
other choruſſes yet known to the 
public. Their great number and 
variety ſhew his invention, that 
ſtrong Criterion of genius. It will 
be found to hold rrue as a general 
remark, that where the words are 
moſt ſublime, the compoſition has 
moſt ſubje& and expreſſion; and 
this ought to be conſidered by thoſe 
who hold words of no conſequence: 
if they have no other than exalting 
the fancy of the compoſer (which 
effect they certainly produce), we 
ſhould for the ſake of muſic, inde- 
pendently conſidered, make choice 


of works of imagination, 
« Beſides 
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«Beſides the advantages of ſu- 
perior genius and knowledge, Han- 

del poſſeſſed another, without which 
his genius and knowledge might 
have remained for ever unknown, 
He had an opportunity of preſent- 
ing his works to the public per- 
formed by the beſt band of the 
times, and of repeating his pieces 
until they were underſtood, and 
their ſuperior merit felt. By thefe 
means they were impreſſed upon 
the mind, and at laſt became ſo con- 
genial to our feelings, as almoſt to 
exclude the poſſibility of other mu- 
fic being performed but I have 
touched on this ſubject elſewhere. 

„ Handel's mufig, then, havin 
the preat effentials of genius, ſkill, 
and facility, and being at firſt per- 
formed often enough to have its 
intention comprehended, and its 
merit felt and acknowledged, it 
neceſſarily keeps poſſeſſion of the 
public favour, and its annual per- 
formance is expected with plea- 


Quarries neceſſary for STUDEvTs in Patxrivc, 


ſure, and always conſidered as: 
entertainment of a ſuperior kind, 
After this unequivocal and 
heart-felt praiſe, I may venture to 
point out what appear to be deſects 
in this great muſician, 

The firſt thing that an en. 
lightened modern compoſer would 
notice, is an inattention to the 
fort of the different inſtruments, 
more * 1 apparent in the 
parts for trumpets and other wind- 
inſtruments, which in general lie 
aukward and unkindly. At the 
time we acknowledge this, we ſhould 
remark, that in thoſe days ſuch 
niceties did not exiſt, for they are 
ſome of the real improvements of 
modern muſic, Handel's concertos 
and choruſſes, without the leaſt al. 
teration of harmony or melody in 
the ſubject (as every real muſician 
well knows) might be improved in 
this point, and produce a very ſu- 
perior and increaſed effect,” 
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Quarries neceſſary for STUDENTS in PaixTING, with Rules and 
and Reaſons of the Art which demand their firſt Attention, 


{From the Third Volume of the Works of AxTwoxny Rargarl 
Me xss.] 


& QUINCE painting is a liberal art, 
8 it muſt neceſſarily have a me- 
thod; and if it has a method, it 
muſt conſequently have ſure and 
certain rules. I therefore think it 
will be uſeful for me to ſet forth 
here, what reflections every youn 
man ought to make before he be- 
gins this profeſſion, and the path he 
ought to follow after he has under- 
taken it, that he may always ad- 
vance the more in his career; and 
at the ſame time, I ſhall ſay how 
the maſter ought to conduct him- 
ſelf in order to teach his art. There- 
fore, according to my cuſtom, 1 


give up all pretenſions to eloquence, 
and ſhall endeavour to explain my- 
ſelf as ſimply as poſſible, in order 
to be underſtood by all claſſes of 
people. 
The firſt quality a boy ought 
to have who is deſtined by his ſu- 
eriors to follow painting (I fay 
3338 becauſe this profeſſion 
muſt be commenced beſore we have 
a will of our own), is penetration, 
attention, and patience; and we 
muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be 
dazzled by that vivacity, nor by 
that fire which is commonly taken 
for genius, but is not it in _—_ ? 


QuarLtTtts neceſſary for STUpEeNTs in PAINTING. [95] 


n the contrary, that vivacity often 


1 xevents children from reflecting 
1d, won things, and conſequently 
and om making improvements in paint- 


e 0 ing. We muſt therefore mind not 
ect to be deceived in taking for a ge- 
nus for painting that inclination to 


= te painters, which is ſeen in many 
= tiliren. The fortunes made by 
» ſome painters induce many parents 


ts, to bring their children up to this 
profeſſion, who, after having ſtu- 
ded it for a long time, quit it with 
the ſame levity with which they 
undertook it. 

« In order to ſhun theſe incon- 
reniencies, a maſter who is both 
ſkilful and honeſt, ſhould, before he 
takes a boy, examine well him and 
his parents. In the boy he ought 
to expect only penetration, pa- 
tience, a love for work, and parti- 
cularly an exact fight. The father 
ought to be perfectly difintereſted, 
and have a ſtrong inclination to 
aford his ſon every neceſſary help; 
and he muſt not do as many who 
call themſelves friends, in having 
paid for a youth a maſter for a 
ſhort time. | ! 

f the boy is found to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the requiſite qualitica- 
tons, the maſter muſt on his fide 
gin by diveſting himſelf as much 
% he can of his ſelf-love, and teach 
him all he knows, all he has learnt, 
ind what has not been taught him 


never be apprehenſive of teaching 
him too much; and if unfortu- 
mtely he ſhould be infected with 
this foible, I would adviſe him ne- 
der to be a maſter, for it would not 

acting as an honeſt man, wil- 
fully to bring up people to be 
wretched; nor do I ſee a greater 
misfortune for a man than to have 
raſted his youth to become a bad 
Panter: and as that depends on 

e maſter he can eaſily avoid this 


Fg 
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by any one; and, above all, he muſt 


evil, fince no one has a preciſe 
obligation to inſtru pupils. 

« It is true, that the world is full 
of ingratitude, and that a ſkilful 
painter, in giving his pupil a good 
education, runs the riſk of bring- 
ing up a viper in his own boſom: 
but other men's vices are not an 
excuſe for ours; nor can that 

inter ever exculpate himſelf, who 
in bringing up a youth is the cauſe 
of his repenting all his life havin 
undertaken this profeſſion, Thoſs 
profeſſors, who by powerful re- 
commendation, and without inte- 
reſt, ſee themſelves compelled to 
receive pupils, il they do not teach 
them with requiſite care and appli- 
cation, are nevertheleſs excuſable; 
for it is certain that it coſts more 
time and more trouble to finiſh a 
good pupil, than the largeſt picture 
in the world. Therefore, it ſeems 
to me very unjuſt for ) ay to 
pany that an artiſt ſhould loſe 

is time in teaching the art to thoſe 
who bring him no profit or intereſt 
in doing it. This unreaſonable 
practice generally prevails in Italy, 
whigh' by degrees ruins painting, 
and the youths who are brought up 
to it, in ſpite of the fine geniuſes 
which are to be found. But I ſhall 

uit this ſubject, which draws me 

om my object, and proceed to the 
rules and reaſons of the art, which 
I propoſed to myſelf to explain, and 
therefore ſhall employ a kind of 
dialogue, by queſtions and au- 
ſwers. 

„Q. How can one know if a 
child has the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for painting ? 

« A, If he has more ſenſe than 
vivacity, one may Conceive good 
hopes. ; 

« Q. What age ſhould the be- 
ginner be of ? 

« A, The more tender, the more 
proper to begin, for from four 

years 
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years he may learn ſomething; and 
then it will be eaſier for him to ac- 
quire a preciũon of fight, as his or- 
gans will mot have contracted any 
particular habit. 

4 Q. And if he began later, could 
he ever be à good painter? 

A. Undoubtedly; but it would 
coſt him much more trouble: far 
he muſt neceſſarily have employed 
the preceding time in ſomething, 
which muſt take up ſome part of 
his memory, and prevent hin, from 
learning painting with the ſame fa- 
cility. | 

© Q. Nevertheleſs, have there 
not been eminent painters, who 
have begun their ſtudies at an ad- 
wanced age? | 

A. Les. But the greateſt 
men have all learned painting 
from their moſt tender infancy. 
Raphael was ſon to a painter, 
who perhaps made him begin paint- 
ing as ſoon as reaſon. appeared 
in him. Titian began when a 
child. Michael Angelo handled 
the marble at twelve. Correggio 
having lived only forty years, left 
ſo yu a number of excellent 
works that they could not have 
been done in haſte, and he muſt 
neceſſarily have begun to work very 
early. It 1s however true, that 
ſome good painters have begun 
later ; but if they ſucceeded on ac- 
count of their extraordinary abili- 
ties, how mnch mare would they 
not have excelled if they had begun 
at an earlier age! 
. What is the firſt thing a 
maſter ought to teach his pupil ? 

A. As it is not eaſy to diſcover 


ſoon the genius and character of. 


children, it is neceſſary to make 
them begin by drawing geometrical 
figures, but without rule or com- 
paſſes, that they may accuſtom their 
ſight to exactneſs, which is the fun- 
damental baſis of deſign; fince 
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there is no object, whoſe outlines 
and form, are not compoſed 0 
figures, aud ſimple or com pour 
geometrical lines. Therefore, if 
the child knows how to make theſe 
figures by the eye, he will know 
how to draw accurately any thing, 
and will eaſily conceive all the pro. 
Por tions. I: | 
„Q. Will it not be better to 
make him draw the human figure, 
which, if compoſed of geometrical 
figures, will teach at once what by 
the other means is learnt at twice? 
A. This advice is very perni- 
cious; betauſe the beauty of the 


outlines of the human figure de- 


pends on expreſſing rightly all the 
imperceptible lines and broken 
forms, which form 8 whole of geo- 
metrical figures intermixed and con- 
fuſed with each other; fo that it is 
impoſſible for a child to conceive 
them with clearneſs and preciſion, 
and ſtil more difficult for the ma- 
ſter to judge by them of the exact- 
neſs of ſight of his pupil; whereas 
in a ſimple triangle, for inſtance, 
it is eaſy to know the defects and 
faults committed by the eye or the 
hand. 

« Q. What is the fault of the 
eye? 

4 A, There are people who ſee 
things longer than broad, and 0- 
thers the contrary, Some at a cer. 
tain diſtance judge all objects to be 

reater than they are, and others 
Ea. and therefore I think it pro- 
per that children ſhould draw geo: 
metrical figures, becauſe in the 
plaineſt objects errors are moſt 
eaſily detected: therefore the ma- 
ſter may, for inſtance, in a triangle, 
know in a moment, by means ot 
the rule and compaſſes, the want of 
exactneſs in the eye of his pupil. 

« Q. The reaſon would be good 
if it were not contradicted by prac- 
tice; lunce neither Raphael, the 
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kunccis, Domenichino, nor, fi- 
ally, any great painter has ever 
ren known to take this method, 
n order to perform the excellent 
works which they have made. 

« A, This 4s partly true, but 
kinds in need of ſome explanation. 
Leonardo da Vinci, who has left 
» ſeveral rules of proportion of 
the human body, decides, that geo- 
netry is neceſſary to painters. Ra- 
ſtael's maſters taught him to draw 
with an extraordinary preciſion; 
terefore he could not help hav- 
lg at firſt a very ſervile and dry 
ue which he could only quit 
then he ſaw the ancient paintings, 
ud the works of Michael Angelo, 
which he imitated becauſe he had 
farmed to himſelf the moſt exact 
te that is poſſible to be had. A 
genius {0 * and correct has 
hot appeared in the world for more 
lan two centuries and an half; 
terefore it would be preſumption 
bb ſuppoſe that any child what- 
der, who is brought up to paint- 
lg, ſhould be endowed with ſo 
rae a talent: ſo that it is neceſſary 
examine the gifts which nature 
ws imparted to him. The Ca- 
aces followed the rules of propor- 
bon, which they found ſettled; 
nd I finally admire in them ſeve- 
ral ings more than extreme cor- 
eſs, 

How? Was not Hannibal 
turemely correct? | 
A. Correneſs is taken in 
lierent ſenſes ; and in one of theſe 
it was correct, and oed it not ſo 
duch to the exactneſs of his eye, as 
0 the practice acquired by draw- 
ud much. Domenichino drew ſo 
"ten the group of Laocoon, that 
de knew it by heart. Neverthe- 
none of the painters, that are 
"toned, have equalled the pu- 
h and preciſion of the antique: 
N being accuſed of 4 
(7, : 
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low fear we ovght to undertake 
what others have done, I there- 
fore propoſe to aſpire to the moſt 
pau and if when Raphael 
earnt correctneſs from bis maſters, 
they had at the ſame time taught 
im to avoid their dry taſte, and to 
draw nature by geometrical figures, 
he would not have been obliged 
afterwards to change his manner,. 
Tf Caracci and Domenich:1o had 
learnt painting, according to the 
method which] propoſe, we ſhould 
not have ſeen in their outlines fo 
many falſe lines corrected, and in 
thoſe of the latter particularly, thar 
cold and timid taſte which we ſce 
in them. 

6 * But this geometrical ſtudy 
might ſometimes be prejudicial to 
elegance and eaſe. | 

„ A. Quite the contrary. Ele- 
gance conſiſts in the great variety 
of curved lines and angles, and it 
is geametry alone that can give 
the facility of performing theſe 
things with a ſure hand, and with 
the qualities required. But I do 
not pretend that this ſtudy alone 
of geometrical figures can form 
great painters. I ſay that correct- 
neſs being the moſt difficult part 
to be found in them, and that de- 
pending on exactneſs of fight, it 
can be acquired in no manner ſo 
eaſy as by the ſtudy of geometry. 
To this is added, that a child by 
drawing for a month geometrical 
figures with accuracy, will Jearu 
more exactneſs than another who 
has been drawing in an academy 
for a year; and the firſt in tix 
months time will know how to lay 
a figure well, and will have 2 goed 
foundation for proceeding in the 
other parts of the art. 

„Q What mutt be done after 
having drawn the laid geometricas 

res ? 

« A. Outlines mw good dv ing 
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and pictures muſt -be drawn, and 
the proportions of the human body 
muſt be ſtudied, in order to learn 
a good taſte of drawing, which the 
maſter muſt teach from the pro- 
portions of antique ſtatues; and 
then the attention muſt be re- 
doubled, and the leaſt want of cor- 
rectneſs muſt not be excuſed: 
when this is done, and a certain 
practict of drawing outlines with 
freedom has been acquired, then 
they muſt begin clare obſcure. 

| « Q Mutt the beginner be kept 
long in drawing outlines ? 

„% A. Till he has acquired a 
competent facility. 

„Q. When this is done, what 
muſt he ſtudy ? 

« A, He muſt begin to ſhade, 
minding to make his drawings with 
the utmoit purity; for if he ac- 
quires then this important quali- 
fication, it laſts alſo afterwards all 
his lifetime in painting. I ſhall 
likewiſe obſerve, that when he 
draws in clare obſcure he muſt 
ſtudy anatomy and perſpective, in 
order to prepare to draw afterwards 
from life. 

« Q. If on drawing geometrical 
figures it has Eten ſaid that fix 
months after one can draw well 
an academical figure, why muſt one 
ſpend one's time in drawing de- 
ſigns and pictures, ſince it ſeems 
that it would be more expeditious 
to begin immediately to draw ſta- 
tues ? 

« A, It is not ſo; for in order 
to draw ſtatues well, one muſt know 
perſpective: and though I have 
ſaid the beginner will in that ſtate 
know how to lay a figure, he muſt 
nos, however, do it: for he would 
accuſtom himſelf to 2 cold imita- 
tion, without underſtanding fore- 
ſhortenings; or he would loſe that 
exactneſs of fight he might have ac- 
' quired, | 

4 1 
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4 Q. 
ſtudied? 
* A. One muſt begin by ſtudy 
ing a little elementary geometry 
and one ſhall then immediately 
learn to put all one's figures in per- 
ſpeQive, 

„Q. Alittle geometry ſeems to 
me inſufficient, tince we ſee that 
thoſe who wiſh to teach perſpeRtive 
fundamentally, cauſe not only the 
whole geometry, but alſo architec- 
ture, at leaſt the rules of the firs 
orders, to be learnt, as they aſſert 
that one cannot lay a thing in due 
perſpective if one is not perfectly 
acqutinted with geometry. 

„A. "Thoſe who are of that opi- 
nion are not deceived. But I think 
that to form a painter, the pruden! 
maſter muſt endeavour to make 
him know all the requiſites of his 
art in equal proportions, and not 
let him loſe his early time, which: 
is the moſt precious, in things that 
are not of the firſt utility. 

„., Will the painter loſe bs 
time then, if he ſtudies pertpective 
fundamentally ? 

« A, No: but as this is a much 
eaſier thing than others which con. 
ſtitute the art of painting, it 15 not 
proper that the ſtudent ſhould em- 
ploy too much time in it, before 
learning thoſe which are molt ne- 
ceſſary :—the more ſo, ſince the at. 
ticles of perſpective which are mo!! 
neceſſary for a painter, are only the 
plan, the ſquare in all its alpcct, 
the triangle, the round, the oral 
and, above all, to conceive right 
the difference of the point of view, 
and the variety which the point 0! 
diſtance produces when taken far 
or near. | 

Q How is anatomy to be ſtu- 
died? Many ſay that it is not ne: 
ceſſary, and that thoſe painters = 
haveapplied themiſelves to l, have! 


fallen into a dry and gracelei> tale. 
66 ;\ 1 1917 
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« A, Thoſe who ſay that ana- 
bmy is not neceſſary, are groſsly 
nitaken; for, without it, it is not 
ſible to reaſon upon the patts of 
inated igufe, But in all, mode- 
nion and judgment muſt prevail, 
there being great difference between 
giving all to a part, and knowing 
tow to employ it well; and rules 
muſt ſerve a painter only to uni- 
form himſelf to nature, and make 
tin underſtand it well. 


C4 
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« Q. But anatomy is ſo long a 
ſtudy ? : , 

« A. It is certainly not fo long 
when rightly taught, that is to ſay, 
when the painter is taught no more 
than what is neceſſary to him; for 
a phyſician and the ſurgeon muſt 
ſtudy it very differently, as they are 
to know all the interior play of the 
parts of man, and the painter wants 
only to know the effects they have 


on the ſurface. 
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IxrAESTIWE RE NHARESs, by Dr. Hrxs enz, on the PzzMavaxcy of 
the EqQuwar Euissroxs of Lionr of our Sun; occaſioned by the 
CnANOESs that have been obſerved to take place in the Lusrxx of tlic 


FIXED STARS. 


[Extracted from the firſt Part of the Purtosor¹Hd AL Traxsactions of 


the Roy AL SoerEr of LoNDony for the Year 1796.] 


« TY obfervations ſuch as this 
paper has been calculated to 
mm and facilitate, we are ena- 
led to reſolve a problem not only 
of great conſequence, but in which 
we are all immediately concerned. 
Who, for inſtance, would not wiſh 
to know what degree of perma- 
nency we ought to aſcribe to the 
luſtre of our ſun? Not only the 
ſtability of our climates, but the 
very exiſtence of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation itfelf is in- 
volved in the queſtion. Where 
can we hope to receive information 
upon this ſubject, but from aſtro- 
nomical obſervations? I it be 
allowed to admit the ſimilarity of 
ſtars with our ſun as a point eſta- 
bliſhed, how neceſſary will it be to 
take notice of the fate of aur neigh- 
bouring ſuns, in order to gueſs at 
that of our own! That ſtar which 
among the multitude we have dig- 
nified by the name of ſun, to-mor- 
row may {lowly begin to undergo 
a gradual decay of brightneſs, like 
& teonis, a ceti, « draconis, J urſie 
majoris, and many other diminiſh- 
ing ſtars that will be mentioned in 


my catalogues. 
increaſe, like the wonderful ſtar in 
the back of Caſſiopea's chair, and 
the no leſs remarkable one inthe 
foot of Serpentarius ; or gradua!!j 
come on like 2 geminorum, ct, 
@ fagittarii, and many other in. 
creating ſtars, for which E allo refer 


to my catalogues. And laſtly, 1 


may turn into a periodical one ot 
25 days duration, as algol is one 0: 
three days, 9 cephei of 5, f lyrz d 
6, „ antinoi of 7 days, and as many 
others, are of various periods. 
„Nou, if by a proper attention 
to this ſubject, and by frequent!) 
comparing the real ftate of t. 
heavens with ſuch catalogues ©: 
brightneſs as mine, it ſhould be 
found that all, or many of the ſtar 
which we now have reaſon to fu. 
fpe& to be changeable, are indeed 
fubjeRt to an — in their 
luſtre, it will much leſſen the con. 
fidence we have hitherto placed 
upon the permanency of the equ# 
emiſſion of light of our fun. Ms 
ny phænomena in natura! hiſtory 
ſeem to point out ſome paſt chang** 


. . hh 
in our climates. Perhaps the ale“ 
| was 


It may ſuddenly 
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ex of accounting for them may be 
» furmiſe that our ſan has been 
formerly ſometimes more and ſome- 
ines leſs bright than it is at preſent. 
all events, it will be highly pre- 
fmptuons to lay any great ſtreſs 
won the ſtability of the preſent 
arder of things; and many hitherto 
maccountable varieties that happen 
n our ſeaſons, fuch as a general 
frerity or mildneſs of uncommon 
winters or burning ſummers, may 

bly meet with an eaſy ſolution 
n the real inequality of the ſun's 


rays. 

« A method of aſcertaining the 
quantity or intenfeneſs of ſolar 
gat might be contrived by ſome 
photometer or inſtrument properly 
conſtructed, which ought probably 
o be placed upon ſome high and 
nulated mountain, where the in- 
loence of various cauſes that aTie& 
eat and cold, though not entirely 


removed, would be conſiderably 
leſſened. Perhaps the thermometer 
alone might be ſufficient, For 
though the Juſtre of the ſun ſhould 
be the chief object of this reſearch, 
yet, as the effect of light in pro- 
ducing expanſion in mercury ſeems 
to be intimately connetted with the 
quantity of the incident folar rays, 
it may be admitted that all conclu- 
ions drawn from their action upon 
the thermometer will apply to the 
inveſtigation of the brilliancy of the 
ſan. And here the forms laid 
down by Mr. Mayer, in his little 
treatiſe De Yariatinibus Thermo- 
metri accuratius definiendis, may be 
of conſiderable ſervice to diſtinguiſn 
the regular cauſes of the _— of 
the thermometer from the adven- 
titious ones, among which I place 
the probable inſtability of the ſun's 
luſtre,” 


* 
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aeLanD, in a LETTER from ABRA NAM Milis, Eſq. to Sir Joskrn 


Banxs, Bart. K. B. P. R. S. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


1 extraordinary circum- 
ſtance of native gold being 
Fund in this vicinity, early excited 
ty attention, and led me to frize 
tte firſt opportunity that preſented 
ielf, after my late arrival here, to 
nfpe& the place where the diſco- 
ery was made. 

« I went thither on Tueſday, rhe 
Kd of this month, with Mr. Lloyd, 
* Havodynos, and Mr. Weaver, 
The former having given yau ſome 
«count of the circumſtances which 
ended the original diſcovery, 
nd, ince he left me, a favourable 
Gay laving enabled me to take a 
fond view of the adjacent coun- 


try, I ſhall now attempt to deſcribe 


the general appearance, and add 
ſuch further information as has 
come to my knowledge. 

„The workings which the 
peaſantry recently undertook are 
on the north-eaſt fide of the moun- 
tain Croughan_Kinſheily, within 
the barony of Arklow, and county 
of Wicklow, on the lands of the 
earl of Carysfort, wherein the earl 
of Ormond claims a right to the 
minerals, in conſequence (as I have 
been informed) of a grant in the 
reign of king Henry the Second, 
by prince John, during his com- 
mand of his father's forces in Ire- 

E 3 land ; 
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land ; which grant was renewed and 
confirmed by queen Elizabeth, and 
again by king Charles the Second. 

„The ſummit of the mountain 
is the boundary between the coun- 
ties of Wicklow and Wexford ; 
ſeven Engliſh miles weſt from Ark- 
low, ten to the ſouth-weſtward of 
Rathdrum, and ſix ſouth-weſterly 
from Cronebane mines; by eſti- 
mation about ſix hundred yards 
above the level of the ſea. It ex- 
tends W. by N. and E. by S. and 
ſtretches away to the north-eaſt- 
ward, to Ballycoage, where ſhafts 
have formerly been funk, and ſome 
copper and magnetic iron ore has 
been found; and thence to the 
N. E. there extends a tract of mine - 
ral country, eight miles in length, 
running through the lands of Bal- 
lymurtagh, Bally gaban, 2 
Cronebane, Connery, and Kilma- 
coe, in all which veins of copper 
ore are found; and terminating at 
the ſlate quarry at Balnabarny. 

« On the higheſt of the 
mountain are bare rocks, being a 
variety of argillite, whoſe joints 
range N.N.E. and S. S. W. hade to 
the S. S. W. and in one part include 
a rib of quartz, three inches wide, 
which follows the direction of the 
ſtrata, Around the rocks, for ſome 
diſtance, is ſound ground, covered 
with heath; deſcending to the eaſt- 
ward, there is ſpringy ground, 
abounding with coarſe grats; and 
below that, a very extenſive bog, 
in which the turf is from four to 
nine feet thick, and beneath it, in 
the ſubſtratum of clay, are many 
angular fragments of quartz, con- 
taining chlorite, and ferruginous 
earth, Below the turbary the ground 
falls with a quick deſcent, and three 
ravines are obſerved. The central 
one, which is the moſt conſide- 
rable, has been worn by torrents, 
which derive their ſource from the 
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bog; the others are formed lower 
down the mountain by f rings, 
which uniting with the — 
below their junction the gold has 
been found. The ſmaller have not 
water {ufficient to wath away the 
incumbent clay, ſo as to lay bare 
the ſubſtratum; and their beds only 
contain gravel, conliſting of quartz 
with chlorite, and other ſubſtances 
of which the mountain conſiſts, 
The great ravine preſents a more 
intereſting aſpect; the water in its 
deſcent has, in a very ſhort diſtance 
from the bog, entirely carried off 
the clay, and confiderably worn 
down the ſubſtrata of rock, which 
it has laid open to inſpection. 

« Deſcending along the bed of 
the great ravine, whoſe general 
courſe is to the eaſtward, a yellow 
argillaceous ſhiſtus is firſt ſeen; the 
laminæ are much ſhattered, are very 
thin, have a light hade to the 
S.S.W. and range E.S.E. and 
W.N.W. Ineluded within the 
ſhiſt, is a vein of compact barren 
quartz, about three feet wide, 
ranging N. E. and S W.; below 
this is another vein, about nine inch- 
es wide, having the ſame range 
as the former, and hading to the 
northward, conſiſting of quartz, 
including ferruginous earth, Lower 
down, is a vein of a compact aggre- 
gate ſubſtance, apparently com. 
pounded of quartz, ochraceou* 
earth, chert, minute particles of 
mica, and ſome little argillite, 0: 
unknown breadth, ranging E. and 
W. hading faſt to the ſouthward, 
and including ſtrings of quart, 
from one to two inches thick, the 

Uartz containing ferruginous earth. 

he yellow argillaceous ſhiſtus r 
again ſeen with its former hade and 
range; and then, adjacent to aquartz 
vein, is laminated blue agile 
ſhiſtus, ranging N. E. and 8. 
and hading 8. E.; which is ater: 

yy ' . : Wards 


ards ſeen varying its range and 


— ade, running E. N. E. and W. S. W. 
er, ud hading N. N. W.; lower down, 
as te blue ſhiſt is obſerved more 
ot ompatt, though ſtill laminated. 
he ſte ground, leſs ſteep, becomes 
ue pringy, is incloſed, and the ravine, 
ly hallower, has depoſited a conſider- 
tz able quantity of clay, ſand, and 


mel. Following the courſe of 
the ravine, or, as it may now more 
properly be called, the braok, arrive 
# the road which leads to Arklow ; 
dere is a ford, and the brook has 
the Iriſh name of Aughatinavourkt 
{the river that *-drowned the old 
nan); hence it deſcends to the 
Aughrim river, juſt above its con- 
fvence with that from Rathdrum, 
which, after their junction, take 
the general name of the Ovo, that, 
diſcharging itſelf into the fea near 
the town of Arklow, forms an har- 
bour for. veſſels of ſmall burthen. 
„The lands of Ballinvally are 
to the ſouthward, and the lands of 
ballinagore to the northward, of 
tie ford, where the blue ſhiſtus 
rock, whoſe joints arg nearly ver- 
deal, is ſeen ranging E. N. E. and 
.S. W. including fmall ſtrings of 
quartz, which contain ferruginous 
earth. The fame kind of earth is 
ſo ſeen in the quartz, contained in 
« vein from ten to twelve inches 
vide, ranging E.N.E. and W. S. W. 
and . 8 the ſouthward, which 
een laid open in forming the 
Arklow road. . Wt 
6 Here the valley is from twenty 
to thirty yards in width, and is 
covered with fubſtances waſhed. 
wn from the mountain, which 
a the ſides have accumulated to 
de depth of about twelve feet. 
A thin ſtratum of vegetable ſoil lies 
Ipermoſt; then clay, mingled 
»ith fine ſand, compoſed of ſmall 
— of quartz, mica, and ſhiſt; 
ah which the {ame ſubſtances 
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are larger, and conſtitute a bed oi 
gravel, that alſo contains nodules 
of fine grained iron ſtone, which 
produces 50 per cent. of crude iron: 
incumbent on the rock, are large 
tumblers of quartz, a variety of 
argillite and ſhiſtus; many pieces 
of the quartz are perfectly pure, 
others are attached to- the fhiſtus, 
others contain chlorite, pyrites, 
mica, and ferruginous earth; and 
the arſenical cubical pyrites fre- 
quently occurs, imbedded in the 
blue ſhiftus. In this maſs of mat- 
ter, before the workings began, the 
brook had formed its channel down 
to the ſurface of the rock, and be- 
tween ſix and ſeven feet wide, but 
in times of floods extended itſelf 
entirely over the valley. 

« Reſearches have been made for 
the gold, amidſt the ſand and gra- 
vel alonz the run of the brook. for 
near half a mile in length; but it 
is only about one hundred and fifty 
yards above, and about two hun- 
dred yards below the ford, that the 
trials have been attended with much, 
ſucceſs : within that ſpace, the 
valley is tolerably level, and the 
banks of the brook have not more 
than five feet of ſand and gravel 
above the rock; added to this, it 
takes a ſmall turn to the ſouthward, 
and, conſequently, the rude ſurfaces 
of the ſhiſtus rock in ſome degree. 
croſs its courſe, and form natural 
impediments to the particles of gold 
being carried further down the 
ſtream, which ſtill lower nas a more 
rapid deſcent ; beſides, the rude 
manner in which the country peo- 
ple worked, ſeldom enabled them 
to penetrate to the rock, in thoſe 
places where the ſand and gravel 
were of any material depth. Their 
method was, to turn the courſe of 
the water wherever they deemed' 
neceſſary, and then, with any in- 
ſtruments they could procure, to. 

E4 Oz 
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dig holes down to the rock, and 
by waſhing, in bowls and ſieves, the 
ſand and gravel they threw out, to 


dred ounces appear to have bee 
collected withiu the ſhort ſpace of 
ſix weeks, 


= ſeparate the particles of gold which 


it contained; and from the flo- 
venly and haſty way in which their 
operations were performed, much 
old moſt probably eſcaped their 
earch; and that indeed actually 
appears to have been the caſe; for 
fance the late rains waſhed the clay 
and gravel which had been thrown 
up, gold has been found lying on 
the ſurface. The ſituation. of the 
place, and the conſtant command 
of water, do, however, very _—_ 
point out the great facility wit 
which the gold might be ſeparated 
from the traſh, by adopting the 
mode of working practiſed at the 
beſt managed tin ſtream works in 
the county of Cornwall; that is, 
entirely to remove (by machinery) 
the whole cover off the rock, and 
then waſh it in proper buddles and 
ſieves. And by thus continuing 
the operations, conſtantly advan- 
cing in the ravine towards the 
mountain, as long as gold ſhould be 
found, the vein that forms its ma- 
trix · might probably be laid bare. 

« The diſcovery was made pub- 
lic, and the workings began, early 
in the month of September laſt, 
and continued till the 15th of 
October, when a party of the Kil- 
dare militia arrived, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion by order of government; 
and the great concourſe of people, 
who were buſily engaged in endea- 
vouring to procure a ſhare of the 
treaſure, unmediately defiſted from 
their labour, and peaccably retired. 

« Calculations have been made, 
that during the foregaing period, 
| to the amount of three thou- 

nd pounds Iriſh ſterling was ſold 
to various perſons; the average 
pore was three pounds fifteen mull. 
ings per ounce; hence eight hun- 


The gold is of a bright yellow 
colour, perfectly malleable; the 
ſpecific gravity of an apparently 
clean piece 19,000. A pecimen, 
aſſayed here by Mr. Weaver, in the 
moiſt way, produced from 24 grains, 
22 r grains of pure gold, and 
143+ of ſilver. Some of the gold 
is intimately blended with, and 
adherent to quartz; ſome (it is 
ſaid) was found united to the fine 
grained iron ſtone, but the major 
part was entirely free from the ma- 
trix; every piece more or leſs 
rounded on the edges, of various 
weights, forms, and ſizes, from the 
moſt minute particle up to 2 0z, 
17 dwts. ; only two pieces are 
known to have been found of ſu- 
perior weight, and one of thoſe is 
5, and the other 22 ounces, 

« [ much regret not having been 
preſent when the work was going 
on, that I might have ſeen the gol 
as found, before prepared for ſale 
by breaking off any extraneous 
matter that adhered ; for in that 
ſtate, a proper attention to the ſub- 
ſtances with which it was united, 
and a ſubſequent diligent inſpection 
of the ſeveral veins that range 
through the mountain, might aſſiſt 
towards the diſcovery of that from 
whence it was detached, 

„ ſhall thortly return to Eng. 
land; and on my arrival, will ſer 
ſpecimens af the gold, and of tte 
different ſubſtances of the mou 
tain, to be depoſited (if you think 

roper, in the collection of te 
oyal Societ . 
. a And 5 great reſpect.&c. 


« ABRAHAM MILLS. 


6 The bearings are all taken by the 
compaſs, without allowing for tlie 
— 6 Peſides 


2 
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«Beſides theſe accounts of the gold 
dund in Ireland, the following in- 
mation has been received on 
gat ſubject. 

« William Moleſworth, eſq. of 
dublin, in a letter to Richard Moleſ- 
worth, eſq. F. R. S. writes, that he 
neighed the largeſt piece of gold 
in his balance, both in air and 
nter; that its weight was 20 oz. 
zdwrs. 21 gr. and its ſpecific gra- 
rity, to that of ſterling gold, as 
iz to 189, Alſo that Richard 
Kirwan, eſq, F. R. S. found the ſpe- 
cific gravity of another ſpecimen 
to be as 13 to 18. Hence, as the 
wd was worth £4 an ounce, 
Mr, William Moleſworth con- 
cludes, that the ſpecimens are full 
of pores and cavities, which in- 
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creaſe their bulk, and that there 
are ſome extraneous ſubſtances, 
ſuch as dirt or clay, contained in 
thoſe cavities, - 

« This opinion was diſcovered 
to be well founded, by cutting 
through ſome of the ſmall lumps. 

« Staneſhy Alchorne, eſq. his 
majeſty's aſſay · maſter at the Torw 
of London, aſſayed two ſpecimens 
of this native gold. The firſt ap- 

red to contain, in 24 carats, 

219 of fine gold; 

12 of fine filver; 
+ of alloy, which ſeemed to be 
copper tinged with a little iron, 

% The ſecond ſpecimen differed 
only in holding 214 inſtead of 215 
of fine gold,” 


0a Prica PoLoxica; by Mr. Fexxpertc HorrMAx, SURGEON to the 
Pavus-1aN ARMY. 


(From the Memoirs of the Literary and Pritosopntcal Society 
of MaxcaesTeR, Vol. IV. Part II.] 


4#TYNISEASES, the tendency of 
which is fatal, and the occur- 
reace frequent, peculiarly claim the 


«tention of the practical phy ſician; 


vile morbid affections, which ap- 
pear more rarely, and preſent un- 
ual phænomena, more eſpeciall 
&ratt the enquiries of thoſe who: 
object is the extenſion of general 
ſcience, The difeaſe termed Plica 
Polonica is of the latter claſs. It 
5 endemic in Poland, and ſeldom, 
i: ever, obſerved in any other part 
of Europe. During a long ſtay at 
breſlau in Sileſia, I had frequent 
5 of obſerving this diſ- 
ele: and, as it is at preſent little 
known in Britain, I truſt a brief 
ration of the principal circum- 
Minces connected with it will not 
Move unintereſting, 


« Both ſexes are equally liable 
to the attacks of piica. It uſually 
appears during infancy; and but 
ſeldom after the age of twenty. 
When once produced, it continues 
during the remainder of life, The 
acceſhon of the complaint is in 
general preceded by irregular ſpaſ- 
modic affe ions, pains in different 
parts of the body, a flow fever, and 
various diſcaſes of the eyes; all 
which ceaſe immediately on the 
appearance of the Plica. 

The diſorder confiſts in a pra» 
ternaturally rapid growth of the 
hair, with a copious ſzcretion of a 
viſcid matter from its bulbs. For 
the moſt part, the hairs of the head 
are alone affected; and that only 
in peculiar parts. In theſe, the 


hairs _=_> conſiderably longer than 


in 
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in the reſt; and are knotted and 
entangled with each other; being 
alfo covered with the viſcid matter 
which iſſues from their roots, and 
which aſſiſts in gluing them toge- 
ther. 

« In proportion as the quantity 
of this gluten, and the implication 
of the hair increaſes, it is ſtill more 
and more difficult to clean and 
comb it; hence a degree of phthi- 


Tiafis is produced, and the head 


contracts an extremely fœtid tmell, 
to which, however, the Polith pea- 
jants are o much accuſtomed, 
that they eadure it without com- 
plaint, or any manifeſt inconveni- 
ence. 

& Tt is alſo an opinion untver- 
fally prevalent with them, that the 
diſeaſe is a ſalutary effort of nature 
to expel a morbid matter from the 
bady; and that to interrupt the 
courſe of it would be — of 
imminent danger; hence, they 
make no attempt to cure, or even 
And, if 


palliate the complaint. 
we may repoſe contidence in au- 


thors of eſtabliſhed reputation, 
morbid affections of a ſimilar nature 
to thoſe which precede its occur- 
rence, paralyſis, and even death it- 
felf, have ſucceeded imprudent at- 
tempts to check the progrefs of the 
diſeaſe. Iu this reſpect, plica bears 
ſome anzlogy to the exanthemata, 
and various chronic cutaneous 
eruptions. 

« I am as yet unable to decide 
whether this complaint is heredi- 
tary or not. From ſome obſer- 
vations indeed it appears, that a 
prediſpoſition to it may be tranſ- 
mitted from parents to their off- 
ſpring; bus my information on 
this head is too limited to aſcer- 
| tain the point. In one caſe which 
fell under mv own obſervation, two 
brothers had plica, both on the 
left Ede of the head, and in about 
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one-third of their hairs: 1 learnet 
from them, that their father and 
grandfather had alſo been affectec 
with the diſeaſe in a form exact 
ſimilar. | 

„ Beſides the human ſpecie 
other animals are fubje& to thi 
complaint. It appears in ſome o 
the 'ineſt horſes in Poland. I. 
them it is ſituated in the mane, and 
ſometimes in the long hairs around 
the hoof and fetlock joint. It at- 
tacks alſo the different ſpecies o 
the canine genus; dags, wolves, 
and. foxes. — to its occur- 
rence in the firſt, the fymptoms of 
rabies uſually appear: the tail is 
dropped between the hind legs, 
there is a flow of frothy faliva from 
the mouth, the fight and appetite 
are impaired, or entirely loſt ; they 
are ſnapptſh, and diſpoſed to bite, 
but their bite does not produce hy- 
drophobia. The wolf is affected in 
the fame manner : he leaves his 
wonted concealments in the woods, 
and runs witdly among the flocks, 
biting, and deſtroying them, but 
without producing hydrophobia. 

« The impoſſibility of aſcer- 
taining the true cauſes of this ſin. 
gular diſeaſe has given riſe to 
ſeveral vague conjectures on the 
ſubject; as that of Le Fontaine, 
who attributes it to a corruption of 
the fat. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that plica takes place only among 
the lower claſs of people; hence 
ſome have conceived, that it is to 
be conſidered merely as a conſe- 
quence of uncleanlineſs. 

« But, in objection to this opt- 
nion, it may be urged, that it is un. 
known in the adjoining countries 
ſubject to the Pruſſian government, 
where the peaſants are habituated 
to the ſame cuſtoms and mode of 
fe, or nearly the ſame as in Poland 
—that its appearance affords 27. 


en. 


. 
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at relief to the ſyſtem, and its 
woceſon is productive of dan- 

us conſequences. The idea, 
ut it is a real and idiopathic diſ- 
ge, is confirmed alſo by its oc- 
arrence in a variety of animals, 
ad by the circumſtance of 1 72 
anfined to particular parts & the 
kd; for which no reaſon can be 
ffened on the former ſuppoſition, 
« A peculiarity of climate can- 
wt be adduced as a cauſe of this 
diſeaſe, ' Poland differs little in this 
het from the adjoining coun- 
nes. The ſummer heat is conſi- 
&rable, the thermometer riſing fre- 
quently to 98%, 1000, 104, and 
de cold in winter ſo great, that it 
ls ſometimes 10, 15 degrees bee 
ow o. But though the changes in 
te atmoſphere are ſo remarkable, 
t different periods of the year, 


tgularity, the temperature paſſing, 
y inſenſible degrees, from one ex- 
treme to the other. 

„The Poles themſelves are a 
worous hardy race; inured from 
ulancy to labour, and to expoſure 


cs 


hey take place with the utmoſt _ 
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to the viciſſitudes of the atmo- 


ſphere; almoſt regardleſs of cold, 


they frequently ſleep in the open 


air. Their diet conſiſts chiefly of 


animal food, and they are much: 


addicted to the uſe of ſpirits. They 
have an equal fondneſs for other 
ſtrong ſimulating liquids. I have 
ſeen them drink, with the greateſt 
pleaſure, the ſalt brine. in which 
herrings have been preſerved, and 


even nitrous acid, diluted with, 


water. 

« Since no other cauſe can be 
aſſigned for this diſeaſe, it is pro- 
bable that it ariſes, according to 
the general opinion, from conta- 
gion ; a contagion which, like that 
of pſora, can be communicated by 
contact only ; but this I have not 
been able to aſcertain by any ob- 
ſervations of my own. 

« It is ſaid, however, by authors 
of reputation, that plica is frequent 
in Tartary ; and that it was brought 
into Poland in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Tartars, who at that 
period made frequent irruptions in- 
to the eaſtern parts of Europe.“ 


* 


* A LTHOUGH Buffon and 

Schreber - have given us 
wry good accounts of the lynx, the 
vturaliſt will probably not be diſ- 
pleaſed at receiving ſome infor- 
mation about the ſpecies of lynx 
peculiar to the provinces of A- 
druzzo. It is frequently met with 
in the woods of Abruzzo Ultra, 
here it is called II Gatto Pardo, 
anc is ſmaller than a ſort that is not 
$Urequent amongſt the Griſon 
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mountains, and which preciſely 
reſembles the ſpecies given in Buf- 
fon's Natural Hiftory, part xix, 
plate 21, French, oftavo—and in 
Schreber's Sucking Animals, part 
iii, pl. 109, page 408. But the lynx 
of Abryzzo is of a darker colour, 
is from eighteen to twenty inches 
high, and from twenty-four to 
twenty-ſeven inches in length, to 
the root of the tail, which 1s four 
inches long. The male is larger 


— 
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than the female. The colour is 
whitiſh, with ſpots like ſtars, of a 
reddith yellow, inclining to a vel- 
low gold colour. The hair is ſhort 
and foft, the head large, and like a 
tyger's, with longiſh upright ears, 
terminated by a tuft of coarſe, hard, 
and upright briſtles, The eyes are 
large, and the teeth, claws, and 
whiſkers, are long and ſharp. Had 
I been fortunate enough to procure 
a dead one, I could give a much 
more complete deſcription ; but I 
could not ſucceed in my endea- 
vours. The actions of this animal 
exactly reſemble thoſe of a cat, 
like which it fits, rans, ſprings, 
eats, purrs, and ſJeeps; although all 
theſe actions are in proportion to 
its ſuperior ſize. It is eaſily tamed; 
and the baron Tomaſetti aſſured 
me that it ran about the houſe like 
a cat, was much attached to them, 
and was in no wife inconventent, 
except from its extraordinary curi- 
ofity. Not a corner in the houſe, 
nor a moveable therein, remained 
unviſited; and a female loſt its life 
by jumping down the hole in the 
privy. TI was ſurpriſed to find that 
the domeſtic cat had an inſuperable 
averfion to this animal; and I was 
aſſured, that the momers a lynx was 
brought into the houſe, all the cats 
diſappeared, and were ſeen no more 
during that animal's abode there. 
The lynx bears the pri vation of its 
freedom only ſo long as it is al- 
lowed to wander about the houſe; 
all thoſe which the baron ſent to 
the royal menagerie having ſoon 
died of exceſs of fat, which was the 
caſe with that I ſaw there, and 
which alfo appeared extremely me- 
lancholy. The lynx of Abruzzo 


is unqueſtionably the moſt ſwift, 
ſubtle, and audacious beaſt of prey 
in Italy. It only wanders about in 
the night, and never is ſeen in the 
day, unleſs when in heat, or in 
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men, dogs, 


ſearch of proviſion for its youn 
It feeds upon all kinds of mic 
moles, martins, ferrets, hares, ba 
gers, otters, and even ſheep an 
goats; neither are tame and wil 
fowl fafe from its attacks. 

— for its prey, either upo 
the gebund, or between the bran 
ches of a tree, and uſually ſeizes 
at the very firſt ſpring, even thovel 
it be on full ſpeed; and from it 
ambuſcade among(t the branches 
it ſucceſsfully darts upon birds thi 
are upon the wing. When it ha 
killed ſuch a large animal as a wil 
boar, or a roe-buck, it firſt ſuck 
the blood out of the arteries, whic| 
ſeems to be its favourite food; after 
which it devours the ſoft parts o 
the head, neck, ſhoulders, and legs 
together with the entrails, an; 
leaves the remainder. When if 
fails in procuring a live animal, it 
contents itſelf with vegetables, or 
gratifies itſelf with all kinds of 
fruit. Its favourite place of abode 
is amongſt thick and extenſive 
foreſts, and in ſolitary diftritts, 
where it makes its retreat in hollow 
trees, or in holes and clefts in the 
rocks. It pairs only once a year, 
at the beginning of ſpring; aud 
contrary to the cuſtom of cats, 
which celebrate their nuptials with 
hideous cries, it remains perfectly 
filent. The female goes two 
months, and then brings forth two 
young ones, which are generally ot 
different ſexes. She ſuckles them 
during two months ; and the young 
ones require two years to gros, 
and be fit for pairing. It has been 
obſerved here, that the lynx gene- 
rally attains the age of twenty years 
Sociability appertains not to re 
qualities, and more than one 115 
are rarely found in a diftrit. 1 
all creatures upon earth, this a9 


has its enemies, and is purſued dy 
wolves, and large 
ſnakes: 


wes, Flight is its firſt object; 


— vt when it is deprived of the 
da dans of eſcape, and is attacked 
D an ud wounded, it defends itſelf 


gia ever 2 of enemy, 
mh ſuch fury and dexterity, that 
tis ſeldom overcome but by num- 
ters of beaſts, or the ſuperiority of 
human ſagacity. The lynx not 
ay feeds occaſionally upon the 
bodies of dead men, but even at- 
ncks children, and devours them. 
This animal is feldom to be taken 
give, except whilſt very young, 
zhen it is frequently found playing 
won the graſs near the trees, or 
layiug about the country in queſt 
o ts mother. It is ſometimes 
kken in traps, but is generally ſhot. 
The attachment ſubſiſting between 
1 couple is remarkable: for when 
me lies dead upon the ground, and 
te buaters have retired to a certain 
tlance, the other approaches its 
comrade, looks at it, gues round it, 
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lies down by it, goes away, and re- 
turns ſeveral times, until it appears 
to have loft all hope of its being 
only aſleep. The lynx furviſhes 
man with a very warm and ufeful 
ſkin; and ſome profit ariſes from 
its fat and gall, 

« From what has been faid, I 
think that the lynx of Abruzzo 
may be claſſed under the ſpecies 
which Schreber calls the lynx-cat. 
It is indeed ſmaller, and has very 
diſtinct ſpots; but that which 1 
ſaw at Naples did not ſurpaſs our's 
in brilliant colours, and differs from 
it in nothing but in its production 
of only two young ones, Alan's 
account of the lynx correſponds 
ſo exactly with the one above de- 
{cribed, that 1 am inclined to ſup- 
poſe him not unacquainted with 
that ſpecies. As Pliny ſpeaks of no 
lynxes in Italy, it may be preiumed 
that in his time none exiſted 
there.” 


—_—_ 
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pagated, either by grafting, 
br flips, or by runners from the 
halter roots, which in ſome places 
ue called Barbatelle. | 
* They graft upon the wild olive- 
ire, which abounds upon the 
pitures, where old and half de- 
ayed trunks give reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that olive plantations formerly ex- 
ile, This cperation is performed 
between the end of March and the 
leginning of May ; in three years 
is produced; and this is the 
fucteſt method of producing it. 
* The ſecond mode is here called 
"monarz, Between November 


I's olive-tree is here pro- 
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{From the fame Work.) 


and March, the branch of a bear- 
ing tree, from four to ſeven palms 
long, and from two to three inches 
thick, is flipped off, and put into a 
hole which had been dug ſome time 
beture. The earth is then heaped 
* the branch, within a foot 
the top, in order that it may re- 
main perfectly freth ; and in ten 
years it becomes a profitable tree. 
« The third method, here called 
Mazarellare, conſiſts in planting 
very ſmall ſhoots, at a proper di- 
ſtance, in ground previouſly pre- 
pared. They are carefully watered 
during ſummer, and tranſplanted 
the third year; but it is only at — 
en 
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end of 13 or 14 years, that any real 
profit can be derived from ſuch 
trees. | 

« T am much ſurpriſed that there 


ſhould be no nurſery for olive-trees 


in a diſtrict where that tree is ho- 
noured with more attention than 
in any other part of the kingdom. 
The prince of Francavilla had in- 
deed eſtabliſhed a nurſery, but after 
his death it was ſuffered to go to 
decay, notwithſtanding he, as well 
as the whole country, derived the 
greateſt benefit therefrom. 

„ In the Propagation of the 
olive-tree, leſs attention is paid to 
the quality of the olive than ought 
to be ſhewn to that article; for 
here, as amongſt other kinds of 
truit-trees, we ſhall find ſeveral va- 
rieties, W if we are governed 
by their different appellations! But 
deſides that, almoſt every town Has 
its own peculiar term for one and 
the ſame ſort; botanizers declare 
that the varieties are very trifling, 
although the nature of the climate, 
and the mode of cultivation, aſſu- 
tedly occaſion ſome ſort of di- 
ſtinction. It is certain, however, 
that the woods and uncultivated 
places produce a tree called by the 
peaſantry Termete and Olivaſtra, 
which entirely correſponds, with 
the Olea Europæa, and brings 
Forth a grear quantity of fruit, 
which is only half the ſize of that 
produced by an engrafted olive- 
tree. From theſe wild trees, when 
improved by cultivation, probably 
ſpring the numberleſs varieties, 
which are to be found in this king- 
dom, and.of which Dr. Preſta men- 
tions ſeveral in the quarto edition 
of his Memoria intoruo ai Seſſauta 


due ſaggi d'Oglio preſentati alla Ma- 


td del Re di Napoli, publiſhed at 
Kale in 1 7765 Amongſt them 
he principally diſtinguiſhes only 
two kinds, called at Gallipoli, Og- 
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liarola, and Cellina; from whose 
fruit he extracted a diflimilar oj 
although he at the ſame time allows 
the difference to be inconſiderable. 
The former correſponds with that 
which the ancients termed Salen- 
tina; and its fruit is hy far the beſt 
in quality, as well as the moſt com- 
mon in the province ; but the tree 
that bears it is ſubject to the blight, 
or Bruſca. This olive is com- 
monly nine lines long, fix lines 
thick, ſomewhat curved, of 2 
browniſh hue, and black when it is 
perfectly ripe: it weighs between 
30 and 40 grains, including the 
one, which is almoſt ſmooth, and 
weighs about ſix or eight grains. 
The other ſort, called Cellina, 
is, after the above, the moſt com- 
mon; but it has many different 
appellations, as Uliva di Nardo, 
Caſcirolo, Miſciana, and others; 
and Columella is ſaid to mention it 
by the name of Oleaſtellum. This 
olive is commonly eight lines long, 
ſix broad, and has a very light ſtone. 
At firſt it appears as if covered with 
a ſilvery ſort of crape, but becomes 
quite black when it is ripe; it yield: 
leſs than the foregoing, and the oil 
ſooner turns rancid. The tree 
which bears this olive, is now very 
generally cultivated, it being lets 
labject to diſeaſes, and particularly 
to the Bruſca. . 
« The proceſs of cultivating the 
olive-tree conſiſts, firſt, in ſtirring 
the ground around the tree. Tus 
is done at the beginning of the year, 
when the earth is dug five or {i 
feet around the trunk of the tree, 
to a certain depth, and ſome fine 
mianure is put to the roots; but 
very judicious cultivators: will not 
allow of the manure, and ſay „ 
it is prejudicial to the quality 1 
the oil. Only the trees upon * 1 
hills and fallow grounds are treates 


as above; the earth around thoſe 
pon 


2. 
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(pon the pon being ſufficiently 
krred in the tillage of the land. 
«Far more dithcult is the next 
tion of pruning, which is beſt 
uderſtood by the inhabitants of 
te environs of Taranto, and eſpe- 
tally by thoſe of Mazafra, who are 
wiverſally employed. Trees that 
& not ſhoot very faſt are pruned 
n December; and ſuch as are 
ned in a very rich ſoil, undergo 
that operation in the ſpring. The 
principal rule ſeems to be, to ſuffer 
but few centrical branches, to let 
n as much air as poſſible to the 
aterior of the crown, and to form 
more in breadth and rotundity 
than in height. But I doubt whe- 
ther the true principles ot pruning 
de underſtood here; and indeed, 
n ſome parts of this proviace, 
elpecially near Lecce, the trees, 
being never pruned at all, attain a 
ery unuſual height, and yield but 
ry little fruit. 
Pr. Preſta tried the experi- 
nent of pruning and treating his 
tees like eſpaliers, with conſider- 
idle ſucceſs, 
Ide olive-trees uſually bloſſom 
in june. In October the fruit be- 
dus to ripen ; but does not reach 
ts full perfection until December, 
Fhen the ſkin, the pulp, and the 
lurſace of the ſtone, becomes black. 
At that period they yield the beſt 
al; and although in many places 
tte olives are ſcen hanging upon 
trees until the beginning of 
|, it is extremely detrimental 
the quality of the oil, if the 
es are allowed to remain upon 
tie trees later than the cloſe of 
cember. Before the ſtone is 
ard, which takes place in Auguſt, 
© preſſure whatever can force any 
il out of the fruit. Although green 
a October, they are quite ripe 
uh for the table; and in No- 
ber they aſſume a reddiſh hue, 
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but are ſtill too acrid to produce oil 
of the beſt quality. At that tim 
indeed, a certain fort of oil, calle 
Oglio Onfacino, is extracted from 
them, but is only uſed for particu- 
lar purpoſes. According to Diof- 
corides, Mat. Med. lib. 1. cap. 27. 
this oil was likewiſe prepared by 
the ancients, who knew how to 
give it a white colour, its natural 
one being a greeniſh yellow. It 
was by them conſidered as the beit 
oil; but they muſt have poſſeſſed a 
method of preparing and colouring 
it, which is now loſt; for notwith- 
ſtanding Dr. Preſta has with ink- 
nite attention tried every method 
of making it, the oil has alwavs 
turned ſharp, and been of a green- 
iſh yellow colour. The Oleum 
ſtrictivum of the ancients uss 
prepared from olives, whith having 
attained a middle ſtate of maturity, 
were neither green nor black, but 
ſpotted in a very particular man- 
ner. In ſome of the environs of 
Taranto, they wait until the olives 
fall to the ground, before they ga- 
ther them ; ſo that the harveſt latt⸗ 
from the end of October uutil the 
end of March. But at Taranto it- 
ſelf, where the management of this 
uſeful and profitable fruit is bette: 
underſtood, the olives are gathered 
in December with the greateſt care, 
and heaped up in cellar, until it be 
convenient to preſs them. As ver 
few individuals have an oil-preſo, 
and as in the baronial towns the 
lord has generally the excluſive 
right of poſſeſſing one, of wich bis 
ſubjects are conſtrained to make 
uſe, they are frequently obliged to 
wait fo long before they can extract 
their oil, that the olives neceffarily 
fall into a ſtate of too great fermen- 
tation, which is ſucceeded by pu- 
trefaftion ; and this is one of the 
principal cauſes of the general bad- 
neſs of the oil. The duke of Mar- 
tiut 
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tina has indeed conſtructed maga- 
zines for olives, arched over, and 
contiguous to his preſſes, upon one 
of his eſtates, called Caſalerotto, 
where he has goo moggie of olive 
plantations; aud the olives are well 
PR therein; but ſuch expen- 

ve works can only be undertaken 
by very opulent proprietors. 

« The oil-mills, called peti, 
are of two kiads; one which has 
been in common uſe for a long 
period of time; and another that' 
was found in the overwhelmed town 
of Stabia, and has been improved 
by Lavegha. The firit conſiſts of 
a ſolid piece of limeſtone, or mar- 
ble, faſhioned like a mill-ſtone, 
ſeven palms in diameter, and two 
in thickneſs: this vertical ſort of 
wheel is placed upright upon a 
round flat ſtone, from ſix to ſeven 

alms in diameter, which has a 
raiſed border, and is fixed upon a 
pedeſtal four _m_ high. From 
the bottom of this ſtone riſes a 
moveable cylinder, from which an 
axle extends into the centre of the 
upright ſtone, in ſuch a manner, 
that it can turn round, as in the 
nave of a wheel, An aſs being har- 
neſſed to a bar, that ſtretches alfo 
from the cylinder acroſs the wheel, 
gives motion both to the cylinder 
and the wheel, whoſe weight cruſlies 
the olives upon the ſtone beneath. 
Of the ether machine, which was 
found under the ruins of Stabia, 
and has been improved and ren- 
dered fit for preſent uſe by Lavegha, 
I have given as correct a repreten- 
tation as a hurried drawing would 
perinit. It confiſts of around pe- 
deſtal, four or tive palms high, in 
which is fixed a concave hemi- 
ſphere, of lava, or other very hard 
ſtone, two palms deep in the mid- 
dle, and ſeven and a half in dia- 
meter, including the brim, which 


is one palm and a half broad. 


From the centre of this hemiſphe 
riſes a moveable cylinder, who 
upper end is let into a croſs bear 
in which alſo it moves aroung 
At a certain diſtance from the lowe 
end, a very ſtrong iron axle paſſe 
through the cylinder ; upon eac 
fide of which a piece of lava, of a 
hemiſpherical form, is placed, 
that the axle paſſes them far enoug 
for nuts to be fixed at theends of i 
in ſuch a manner, that the two ſeg 
ments may be moved at pleaſur 
to or from the cylinder. The con 
vexity of theſe ſegments, whic! 
when united, are four palms it 
diameter, exactly coinciues wi 
the concavity of the mortar, fron 
which the ſegments can howey 
be withdrawn by means of the nuts 
In the ſpace between the ſegment 
are two iron inſtruments, of which 
one is inſerted in either ſtone; th 
one is in the form of a fickle, and 
keep the olives under the ſegments 
and the other fcratches off the thic! 
ulp that adheres to them. A hote 
15 cut through one fide of the con- 
cave ſtone, and furniſhed with 
cork, which, when the olives are 
ſufficiently cruſhed, is drawn out, 
and the motion of the machine 
forces out the pulp; when frei 
olives are thrown into the mis 
The advantage of this oil-mill over 
the other, confiſts in its requ1ring 
fewer hands, and in ſhorteniug tle 
time of grinding. For wih tu 
common machine, 9ne man 1> colt» 
ſtantly employed in replacing * 
der the mill- ſtone ſuch oli ves as fall 
out, and in taking out the pu'P, 
before he can put in freſh fro. 
Somewhat leſs oil is perhaps pro- 
duced by Lavegha's mill; but thus 
defect is amply remedied by tbe 
ſuperior quality of the oil; for 7 
his mill poſſeſſes the peculiar ad- 
vantage of cruſhing the * yy 
3 4 
out grinding the ſtonc, * 
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be from that raw and acrid ſort of 
aſe, to which the oil produced 
em the other mill is but too ſub. 
a. In ſhort, its numerous oppo- 
wats can reproach it with nothing 
ut being of more expenſive con- 

tion ; for their other objections, 
it it yields much leſs oil, and that 
ter forefathers always made uſe 
& and were ſatisfied with the 
ummon one, can have but little 
ut with reaſonable people. 
hal with reſpect to the expence, it 
indeed certain that the duke of 
latina expended a large ſum in 
te conſtruction of his mills at Ca- 
Werntto, for which he cauſed the 
wn to be tranſported by ſea from 
be foot of mount Veſuvius to Ta- 
o; bat it is not neceſſary for 
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every one to follow the example of 
that opulent nobleman, eſpecially 
when it is known that the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Calabria 
abound in ſtone as proper for the 
purpoſe as lava, &c. As ſoon as 
the olives are ſufficiently cruſhed, 
the pulp is put into a cylindrical 
ſort of ſtraw baſkets, called fiſchi- 
oli, placed one upon another, under 
a preſs, that is worked by four or 
five men, When the oil is done 
running, warm water is thrown 
upon the haſkets, which undergo a 
ſecond preſſure. The oil is re- 
ceived either in wooden or earthen 
veſſels, out of which it is poured 
into a deep brick ciſtern, where it 
is uſually well preſerved.” 
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CoxJjzcrvure on the Us of the ANctENT TERRASSED Works in th 
Nox ru of EnGLaNnD, by Joun FERRIAR, M. D. 


[From the Memorss of the Literary and PILOSO HHC AL Socikrve 
MancnesTER, Vol. IV. Part II.] 


C FN the northern counties of this 
kingdom, the ſides of hills are 
in many places divided by regular 
terraces, evidently artificial. Such 
works are firſt obſervable in Weſt- 
 moreland and Cumberland; in 
Northumberland they are very nu- 
merous. It is uncertain whether 
they exiſt in Scotland, for the ſilence 
of antiquarians, who are generally 
bad judges of earthen works, af- 
fords no proof to the contrary. 
Probably, the famous parallel roads 
of Glenco, deſcribed in the appen- 
dix to Mr. Pennant's Tour, are ter- 
races of this kind, as they abound 
in the avenues of hilly and difficult 
countries. The extent of theſe 
works is very different; in ſome 
places, there are not more than 
three or four rows of terraces, ca- 
pee altogether of containing an 
undred men; but in others, the 
terraces mount almoſt to the ſum- 
mits of lofty hills, and would lodge 
a conſiderable body of troops. At 
the battle of Humbledon, the Scot- 
tiſh army is ſaid to have been poſted 
on one of theſe works, which is 
the moſt extenſive I remember to 
have obſerved. | 
„That ſuch terraces were in- 
tended for military purpoſes, can 


hardly be doubted; but in wh 
age, or with what particular vie 
they were formed, has never ye 
been determined. 
« Mr. Wallis, in his Antiquiti 
of Northumberland, ſuppoſes thei 
to have been ſtations for paradin 
the militia z but it is improbable 
that in rude times, fo much exe 
tion ſhould have been employed 
in places not eaſily acceſſible, tor 
purpoſe, to which a level ſurfac 
was much better adapted, On ti 
contrary, their poſition, on co 
manding fituations, ſecured by pr 
cipices, or difficult eminences 0 
both flanks, or covered by adva 
ced works of the ſame kind, but « 
ſmaller ſize, points them out 
lines of defence. I believe th 
are chiefly to be traced on the mo 
acceſſible parts of a high count! 
or rifing from the brink of a rive 
to defend the paſſage. By wh 
people they were raiſed, it is ve 
difficult to conjecture. They «i 
fer in every particular from | 
Britiſh works, deſcribed by Cz 
and are probably of more rec 
date, for they indicate the acceſs ( 
the invaders to the interior, 41 
fironger part of the country. 2 nc 
no traces of the Britiſh Ty 
app 


grear in them, although ſtone is 
jentiful on the very ground where 
wer are formed. They reſemble, 
n ſome places, the Daniſh field. 
works, but their great extent, and 
wition with reſpect to the fea and 
by country, for they chiefly point 
»the eaſt and ſouth, render it im- 
xobable that they are of Daniſh 
Ain. | was once inclined to 
tink, that they were conſtructed 
p oppoſe the progreſs of that peo- 
xe, becauſe conſiderable terraces 
ve viſible, on the ſloping eminen- 
te of ſome fields, near Bambrough 
alle, in Northumberland, which, 
mong a great variety of intrench- 
nents, contain ſome beautiful ſe. 
nicircular redoubts, with triple 
amparts, But, in a ſhort ramble 
© the lakes, in ſpring 1791, the 
new of Orton Scarr, between Ken- 
Wand Appleby, and of the neigh- 
wurng country, induced me to 
telicve, that if this kind of defence 
rere employed againſt the Danes, 
t lad been, however, of earlier 
igin, 

Orton Scarr (or rock), of 
wich I have given a very imper- 
kt ſketch from memory, lies on 
lie north-eaſt, directly oppoſite the 
wer opening of the paſs of Bre- 
Grcale, at the extremity of a nar- 
we valley, watered by a ſmall 
wer, The front. of the precipice 
occupied by three rows of ter- 
ces, reſembling two round baſ- 
ns, connected by a curtin. On 
lie more level part of the hill, un- 
& the beacon, ſome lines appear 
o have been drawn, but I had not 

ſure to trace them. Near the 
bad, ſomewhat in the rear of the 
ices, two ſmall cairns are vi- 

e. The paſs of Brederdale, 
Wich the traveller deſcends, in 
pins northwards, is a ſteep and 
wing defile, commanded by pre- 
Vous hills, Where it begins to 
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ſpread out towards the valley, we 
meet with a conſiderable Roman 
ſtation, occupying nearly the whole 
breadth of the paſs, from the ſteep 
bank of the rivulet, to the foot of 
tae declivity. It appears to have 
been fortified with care, for it is 
ſurrounded by a lofty double ram- 
part, and two ditches; In the bot- 
tom, where the banks of the rivu- 
let are level, appear the traces of 
Caſtle How, which I ſuſpect to be 
founded on the fite of a Roman 
caſtellum, deſigned to protect the 
watering parties. It is in full view 
of the ſtation. Thus we are pre- 
ſented with the appearance of two 
hoſtile garriſons, evidently invading 
and invaded. At preſent, all is 
ſolitarineſs and fi.ence; 


Stat circum alta quits, cur que innixus 
aratr9 
Deſertas fojjas, c caſtra minaiitia caſe; is 
Ruſticus invertit, tacita formidine laſ ans 
Heorroremgque leci, et fun tos /tragibus agros, 
Addiſon. Pax Galicln. 


On the oppoſite bank of the ri- 
vulet, lower than caſtle How, ap- 
pears to have been another caſtel- 
lum. At the entrance of the de- 
file, from the ſouth, a few flight 
traces of terraces are ſeen, and the 
remains of a ſquare entrenchment, 
with a ſhallow ditch, are diſco- 
vered, adjoining, in the flat coun- 
try. In temporary encampments, 
the Romans commonly uſed a 
ditch, from three to five feet deep. 
Theſe filent monuments impreſs a 
connected ſtory on the mind of the 
obſerver, and perhaps afford ſome 
materials for recovering a loſt chap- 
ter in hiſtory. Happily, the anti- 
quarian viſion I am about to re- 
cite, obliges us to eraſe nothing 
already recorded, 

« It ſeems, from the imperfect 
account of Tacitus, that Agricola 
was the Roman commander 


H 2 who 
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who penetrated into that part of the 
country, in which theſe antiquities 
are ſituated. Cerealis had reduced 
the Brigantes of Yorkſhire, but the 
inhabitants of Cheſhire and Lan- 
caſhire were unſubdued, and the 
people of Weſtmoreland had pro- 
bably ſecured themſelves in their 
rocks and defiles. - The incidents 
of Agricola's firſt campaign are 
only hinted at by Tacitus, and moſt 
of our antiquarians bave contented 
themſelves with ſuppoling, that he 
entered Yorkſhire by the way of 
Iſurium, or Aldborough. But the 
arft operation of that general was 
to recover the ifle of Mona, or An- 
gleſey, immediately before his troops 
went into winter quarters, and it is 

robable, from tiie expretiions of 
Tacitus, that in the following ſpring 
he proceeded northwards, along the 
coaſts of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire: 
« loca caſtrit iſe capere, ſtuaria ac 
« fylves ip/e prertentare nulla ante 
% Britannia nova pars illaceſſita trans- 
« zerit.” The word &/ftuaria can 
only refer to the inlets of the wef- 
tern coaſt: the eſtuaries of the 
Merfey and Ribble, and the bay ot 
Morecamb, the moricanbe e&ftuar iam 
of the Romans. Mr. Whitaker, in 
his learned hiſtory of Mancheſter, 
has therefore conjectured, with 
great probability, that in 59, after 
overcoming the Cornavii, Agricola 
invaded Lancaſhire, The appear- 
ances I have deſcribed, induce me 
to add to his conjecture, that the 
campaign was probably cloſed by 
an invaſion of Wettmoreland and 
Cumberland, and that in its courſe, 
Orton Scarr was attacked and taken. 
The ſtrong country, with which 
the paſs of Brederdale communi- 
cates, might have been the refuge 
of part of the Brigantes, who had 
eſcaped from the attack made by 
Cerealis on the low country. From 
the number of Britiſh and Roman 


Ex 
remains in this neighhourhoog, | u 
plainly appears that the hilly coun Ad- 
try was tormerly well p-opled, ang g re 
conſidered as an important diltr14 tor 
No part of it was neglected. Eve qthe 
the dreary paſs of Borrodale re lend 
ceived a Roman garriſon. A 
while the religious horror of et, ry 
adjoining mountains favoured the were! 
myſterious impoſtures of the Dru ere! 
ids, the beauty and convenience o he p 


the vales and lakes muſt have ear! 
attracted numerous inhabitants. Thy 
changes in the ſcat of population 
in this iſland, bave been fo great 
that in judging of the importance 
or remoteneſs of any northern part 
of the country, in former times, we 
may almott venture to reverſe its 
preſent condition. To this retreat, 
ſome of the Britons might bring an 
imperfect knowledge ot the Roman 
art of war, and the invention 0 
terraſſed ramparts might then be 
ſubſtituted for the walls of looſe 
ſtones, which the firſt defenders of 
this country op;-ofed to the efforts 
of the legions. Whether Agricola, 
after ſubduing the Siſtuntii of Lan- 
cathire, failed up the bay of More- 
camb, or whether he proceeded 
along the coaſt, fixing a itation at 
Lancaſter, I tall not undertake to 
enquire. It is certain, that in the 
route from the bay of Morecamb to 
Kendal, various traces of ancient 
entrenchmeats are viſible ; but 
Dr. Stukelev, by a firoke of his 
lively pen, bas turned thoſe ſcarce 
diſcernible mounds into ſplendid 
Apart from this fancy ot 
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cities. 
multiplying Palmyras in the deſart, ] 
Dr. Stukeley was a moſt acute ant!- 
quarian, and an excellent judge ol [Fro: 
field.works in particular, It is 
therefore dangerous to queſtion his 
authority on this point. . | 
« Suppoling, then, Agricola to h 
have advanced, in his firſt cam * 
q 


paign, by the paſs of ee 
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# us try how far the ſeries of 
W.vorks deſcribed, will aſſiſt us 
q recovering a fragment of his 
Wory, The flight terrace-work, 
the entrance of the defile from 
lendal, ſhews that ſome attempt 
mw made to reſiſt the invading 
wy there. The Romans had 
«v4 encamped, as the ſquare 
nencument indicates, hard by 
te paſs, till the evemy retreated, 
exert diſlodged. When the in- 
ners reached the bottom of the 
fle, their camp would probably 
e ſtrongly entrenched, as the poſt 
Orton Scarr, commanding all 
le interjacent country, would then 
goear very formidable. W hether 
be caſtella were then thrown up, 
v protect the watering and recon- 
witering parties, or whether theſe 
were ubſequent works, for the ſe- 
writy of the ſtation, it is impoſlible 
b determine. The former con- 
ture is not Improbable. To 
als the valley, then perhaps mar- 
li, or covered w.th thickets, un- 
&r the eye of a vigilant enemy, 
ayetting an attack, was an ope- 
ation that might require a delay of 
bne days, and after all, it was im- 
poſible to attack the poſt in front. 
The lines, therefore, muſt have 
een turned, at the acceflible part 
0 the hill, near the fituation of the 
preſent high road, and perhaps the 
ams point out the very place of 


the aſſault. The ſucceſs of this 
action would open the way to Car. 
lifle, and to the ſea. Other ter- 
races appear on a riſing ground 
near Penrith, facing towards Keſ- 
wick, the road from which paſſes 
through them. And on the fide of 
a hill, fronting the river Eimont, 
near Brougham caſtle, a confide- 
rable terraſſed work is very diſtin- 
guithable. But no probable con- 
jecture can be formed, reſpecting 
the other incidents of this cam- 
paign. Perhaps I have ventured 
ſuſciently far already. 

No remains of parapets are 
ſeen on any of theſe works, which 
have come under my obſervation, 
althougu the ramparts ſeem to re- 
tain their original height. If para- 
pets were ever added to them, they 
would be liable to ſudden decay, 
by the action of winds and rains, 
in ſituations ſo greatly expoſed. 
At Orton Scarr, trom the breadth 
of the platform of each rampart, 
it might be ſuppoſed that room 
was given for tents, or huts. But 
at Humbledon, and in other places, 
the breadth is only ſufficient for a 
ſingle file of ſoldiers. If this con- 
ſtruction was an attempt to imitate 
the Roman method of fortification, 
the ramparts might, like thoſe of 
the Romans, have been detended 
by projecting wooden towers, or 
paliflades.” . 
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IattculLans of the Exe Exc of the Royar HovstnoLd in the 
Reigns of Hexnxy VII. HENRY VIII. Queen ELizZaBeTH, &c. 


From the Twelfth Volume of Ancx.£0LoGta, publiſhed by the Society 
of Antiquaries of London.] | 


1 [f we compare the expences of 
I the royal houſehold in former 
mes with thoſe of later dates, and 
ſerve the alteration of the value 
money, and the progreſſive riſe 


in the coſt of proviſions, the reſult 
will prob bly be, that the expence 
of his preſent majeſty's houſehold 
is not more than it was in the time 
of qucen Elizabeth, and is much 
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leſs than it was in the time of her 
ſucceſſor. 

« The articles contained in the 
very curious wardrobe account of 
Edward the Second, publiſhed by 
the ſociety, ſeem rather to relate to 
his extraordinary expences and pre- 
parations for war in Scotland, than 
to what we ſhould properly call the 
expences of the houſchold. The 
amount of the latter is, however, 
to be collected from the concluſion 
of the account, which, after ſtating 
the whole expenccs of the articles 
in that book to be C. 53, 178 15 1 
adds, * Summa tota- 

lis exituum et ex- 

penſarum garde- 

robe per iſtum li- 

brum de anno 28, 

wna cumexpenſis hoſ- 

picii regis eju/dem 


ann 64,105 O 5 
Deduct then the _ 
above ſum 53,178 15 1 


and the houſehold 

expences will be 10,926 5$ 4 

What might be the expence of 
Richard the Second, I do not 
know; but, according to Holin- 
ſhed, it muſt have been enormous, 
as he ſays there were zoo ſervitors 
in the kitchen, and every other of- 
fice furniſhed at the like rate, and 
that ten thouſand perſons had meat 
and drink allowed them. 

From the pipe rolls it appears, 
that the greateſt e::pence of Henry 
VII. was about 15,000]. per ann. 
but this was afterwards leſſened, 
and towards the end of his reign 
was reduced to about 1 3,000]. 

Henry the Eighth, a prince 
fond of expence, began with about 
16,000l. per ann. and went on in- 
creaſing till in his zoth year the ex- 
pence was 22,000l.; in the 33d 
year it got up to 34,000l. and the 
37th to 40,000l, | 
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In the beginning of que 
Elizabeth's reign, ſhe reduced h 
expence a little below what her f 
ther ended with, but. at the concly 
ſion of her long, reign, it was it 
creaſed to 55. oogl. 

„A little before her death 
was very uneaſy at finding he 
houſehold expences run ſo high 
and the following account of 
converſation which the had on ti 
ſubject with Mr. Brown, one of t| 
officers of her green-cloth, is tru] 
22 of her. She die 
ſhortly after, and before any thin 
had been done to correct the abuſe 
complained of. 

« The original of this paper 
amongſt ſome that were collec 
by fir Julius- Cæſar. It is it 
dorſed, | 

© The late Q. Ma'* ſpetch 
© often tvmes to R. Bro 

* for houſehold cauſes.” 
© Richard Brown's s'vice t 
© the late queene, and bd 
mts ſpeeches and com 
© ſundrie times to him . 
* houſehold cauſes knowe 
to ſome of the lo: in cout 
6 cil and white-ſtaves, 
© The houſehold charges abridg 
©ed from 50,000!. tu 44,000. pt 
ann. for in two oflices on 
6 2,000]. per ann. abated.—Lard 
 —poultrie—herma has notwit! 
« ſtanding told Browne, that in th4 
beginning of her raigne letle th 
40, oool. defrayed the charge 
© Browne anſwered, that ail prov! 
© cons then weare cheaper. Ti 
« queene ſaid, that may bee foe, an 
I ſave by the late compoc'on (1 
IJ am infbemed) 10,0001. per ann 
and therefore I charge yo" evi 
myne the difference of ſome yeard 
© in the beginninge of my ra'g" 
© with one yeares expences nos 

and lett me underſtand vt. 


rar bo 
« An exaninac'on and Con 
, . reh 


Irnce was made betweene the 
mird yeare and the 43 yeare, yt 
ims found that in bread, beare, 
nne, wood, coles, wax-lights, 
torches, tallow-light3, and ſome 
ineete, and other allowances of 
incidents, neceſſaries, carriages, 
unges, & c. to the ſome of 12,0001. 
per ann. at the leaſt, more was 
(ent in ab. 43. then in a0 30 
eg. and no ſufficient warrant 
fir the increaſe, whereby ytt did 
playnlie appeare, that the booke 
gned by her made for the honour- 
able allowance to all p'ſons was 
not exceeded, 

(The queenes ma ſe being in- 
formed of this difference, and be- 
'ing therewith moved greatlie, ſaid, 
And ſhall I ſuffer this, did not 1 
ell yo, Browne, what yo" ſhould 
Hund, I was nev* in all my govern- 
ment, ſoe royallie, with nombers 
of noblemen and la: attended up- 
Lon, as in the beginninge of my 
'raigne, all offices in my cot be- 
ing ſupplied, Win now are not, 
and all thoſe then ſatisfied with 
my allowance, agreed uppon by 
my councell and ſigned by me, 
u that care as by all former 
princes hath bene uſed. And 
Hall theſe now that attend, and 
' have the like allowances, not reſt 
"contented. I will not ſuffer this 
dino Wwe. ſpoile, and increaſe that 
noe princes ever before me did, to 
itte offence of God, and great 
peavance of my lovinge ſubjects, 
"who, I underſtand, daylie com- 
playne, and not without cauſe, 
hat there is increaſe daylie of 
arryadges and of p vic'on taken 
dom them, at low prices, and 
"altfullie ſpent within my cot: to 
'lome of their undoings, and now 
y ſelf underſtanding of yt, they 
ay juſtlie accuſe me, to ſuffer yt, 
h many other diſcontented 
ſpeeches, delivered with great ve- 


in ENGLAND, at different Psz10Ds. - 


11191 
hemeucie, 7 of the 


« weakneſſe of the whiteſta ves to 
© ſuffer yt, and accuſinge herſelf 
for making ſoe ſlender choice, 
* with many more ſpeeches, &c. 
© But my ſpeedy order for refor- 
* mac'on, ſhall ſatisfy my lovinge 
ſubjects greeved, for I will end as 
I begaune with my ſubjects love.” 

« In another hand is written, 
«yt ys no marvell thoughe 
* thoſe grevan® were compl. 

jn parliame.” 

© Thoſe that are neareſt to me, 
and have dailie great benefit by 
« ſuits, have theſe waſtfull increaſes 
* daylie, but my whiteſtaves and 
© thoſe of my greencloth, by whom 
all good orders and honobie allow- 
© ances ſhould be maynteyned, are 
principal falters herein, for noe in- 
© creaſe can be without their privi- 
© tie and unlawful warraunt, where- 
© by I fynd the difference of officers 
© now, and in the beginninge of ow* 


* raigne | 

6 | her malie. gave 
© ſtraight charge and commandm* 
to Browne forthwith to repayre ta 
© the lo: treaſurer, lo: admiral, and 
the whiteſtaves of the howſhould 
(uch Browne did), that order might 
© be taken to abridge all meſles of 
© meate, and other expences, more 
© than the booke ſigned doth allowe, 
and further ſaid, myſelf will ſpeke 
© unto them, and geve them charge, 
and then let me ſee or learn, what 
he in my houſe that dareth breake 
© and diſobey my orders and com- 
© anademen® ſigned, with verie bit- 
© ter ſpeeches, that ſhee would 
« cleanſe her co ', and not ſuffer ſuch 
© a nomber of p*ſons and famylies 
© more than are to bee allowed to 
© bee kept within the cor, where- 
* uppon her mat e ſent certain noates 
© to the white ſtaves, to be put in 
« p'eſent execuc'on, in the meane 
© tyme, before the effectinge where- 
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© of yt pleaſed God to take her ma le Cæſar's papers, mentioned abo 6 
© to his mercie.” - will ſhew the conſequence of t bt 
«© (Economy was not one of the want of management. 160 
virtues poſſeſſed by James the Firſt It is indorſed ect 
(if indeed he poſſeſſed any), and „Tot“, right honourah] m 1 
when he came to the land of plenty, © very good lord the er! be 
he had no idea of limiting his ex- © Dorſet, la high treaſurer bon 
pences, The eſtimate for the firſt © Englande.” they 
year was 76,9541. 28. 54d. befides Right honorabell my very goo te 
16,0001. for the prince, making to-: lord: : bin 
n. 


. 92,954] 25. 53d. In his According to my duty I iy 
ourth year his houſehold expence * beene always caretull to {ave 

was 97,4211.\28. 3d. From Mi- * needleſs expenſe in the prince' 
chaelmas in his feventh year to Mi- * houſe. But the continual ig great 
chaelmas in the eighth year, it was of new ſervants davlv ſent hethe 
129,863]. gs. od. and yet the king by warrante procured without m 
had corn and cattle ſerved by the * knowlege, has brought the charge 
ſeveral cbunties at under prices, * ſo farr out of frame, that it har 
that the farmers might get rid of to conceive a courſe how 10 leſſe 
purveyors, the benefit of which was it, ſeeing the necefiary increcte 0 
eſtimated to the king at 38, oool. * many moor will follow the prince 


„ Prince Henry's expences * advancement in years and dign} we 
kept pace with his father's. At tie. Notwithſtanding leaſt I HO On 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of his 6 ſeeme to bee careleſ>, or over cu nia 
houſehold, 2oth July, i James - * rious to ſearch into other mens ac the 
J. anno 1603, he had ſervants yo tions, if it ſhall pleaſe your | tr a2 
A few weeks after a ſe- commande mee by a letter, to cal « 
cond book was ſigned, when © the officers of this houſehold ti 
they were increaſed to 104 * adviſe of ſome redreſs, unto tur Th 

In the next year they a- ther - inconveniencies, I hoops ( 
mounted to ' 141 (both to give your I good accounts t 
beſides ſervants of theſe ſer- * of the preſent eſtate of our ex- Th 
vants who had intruded them- © penſe, and to make fome overture 

_ ſelves into the court 130 * — to reforme, or at leaſt to pre- 

„ The 141 ſoon multiplied vent futur accidents. The note \ir 
into | | 215 that I ſent your Þ conteining 4 | 
beſides workmen of various $ breefe of ſuch orders as I delirto Kin 
forts, and 13 extraordinary, be ratified for avoyding coufulion Qu 

In 1608 they were 233 and diſorder in the table, I be- 
and with the maſters, the num- « ſeech your le to conſider of, and : 
ber of ſervants alſo increaſed. to propounde them not {imply & Ki 

« The book ſigned by his «© a ſuite of myne, but as a mater | 
royal highneſs in 16.0 gives © generally requiſite for the better L. 
the names of 297 with wages, government of his highnes houſe. 

12 without, 426 $ And as my duty always binds mee 
beſides various workmen, a- I reſt, | 

mong whom 1s Inigo Jones, Tour les aſſuredly to commande, | 
as ſurveyor of the works. < THO, CHALONES: de 


« The following letter, the ori- St. James, 


ginal of which is amongſt fir Julius Jan, 27. * 


— * 


sir Thomas Chaloner, in a let- 
to fir Julius Cæſar, dated 7 Nov. 
toy mentions ſome of the above 
rcumfiauces, ſays he would (at the 
iſt) have e to maintain 
te (prluce's houſe to the king's 
wnour for 8000l. yearly, provided 
ter might have good * of 
ke money; that in the firſt year he 
Aiſſed of unneceſſary dependants 
n the houſe at leaſt 3 ſcore, where- 
many had paſſports to return to 
tieir own country, and he utterly 
uſed all ſuitors who addreſſed 
themſelves to him to obtain ſome 
place about the prince, and then he 
umplains of the great increaſe, 
without warrant, as well as with, 
nd of the number of ſuitors wait- 
ng for places. He ſays, that for 
the want of ready mon: y, the pur- 
wezors are forced to take up meate 
n truſt, and then ſerve it out ſo 
hall and ill, at a price ſo high, that 
tie king had better borrow money 
20 per cent. 

* It ſeems that king James's ſer- 


Houſchold coffers — 


At the acceſſion of his preſent 


in ENGLAND, at different Per10Ds. 
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vants took much pains in endea- 
vouring to leſſen his enormous ex- 
pence, and formed various projets 


tor that purpoſe. They obtained 


an account of the French king's 
houſehold expence, which was not 


ſo great as king James's. The heads 


of it were as follows: 


Sterling. 

The table and kitchen 35,718 3 6 
The ſtables 7,020 0 0 
Domeſtic officers r 0 © 
The office of plate 180 0 0 
The treaſurer of the 

chamber 12,893 5 0 
The gardes du corps 5, 400 2 © 
The provoſt of the 

houſehold 3,000 © o 
The hounds and fal- 

cons 3,042 14 © 
"ue Total $5,454 4 6 

« In 1622 king 
James's expence was 
reauced to 73,995 8 


7 
but he ſoon after made additions 


to it. 


The houſehold expence of king Charles IT. from x J. . 
October, 1663, to the laſt of September, 664, was $57,275 1 
to which is to be added for the duke of York — 10,000 © 
The houſehold of king James II. in 1687. 

76,118 6 67 


Stables — — 14,336 19 14 90,455 5 
ling William and queen Mary, 1 Oct. 1692, to the 
_ laſt of Sept. 1693 — — — 114,685 7 
Ang William alone from 1698 to 1699 99,735 41 
Queen Anne, 2 years, Oct. 1703—1705 107,421 4 
le average _ — 83,710 12 
2 1 year Oct. 1712—1713 | 89,044 6 
King George J. OR. 1715—1716 25,029 7 
| | 1723—172 86,097 19 
Lag George II. 1730—1731 118,487 2 
1731—1732 124,806 17 
1 Jan. to the laſt ot Dec. 1759 108,290 10 


d. 


oz 
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nces. An increaſe attended the 


Meſlty a conſiderable reduction increaſe of his family, but they 
des made in the houſehold ex- were again reduced in 1782. 
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A Sxoxr Account of ſeveral GarDens near LonDox, with Remax! 
on ſome Particulars wherein they excel, or are deficient, upon a Vic 
of them in December 1691 ; communicated to the Socicty of Anti 
quaries by the Rev. Dr. HamiLTon, 


Manuſcript in his Poſſeſſion, 


[From the ſame Work.] 


* x, AMPTON Court gar- 

den is a large plat, envi- 
roned with an iron paliſade round 
about next the park, laid all in 
walks, graſs plats and borders. 
Next to the houſe, ſome flat and 
broad beds are ſet with narrow rows 
of dwarf box, in figures like lace- 
patterns. In one of the leſſer gar- 
dens is a large green houſe divided 
Into ſeveral rooms, and all of them 
with ſtoves under them, and fire to 
keep wy continual heat, In theſe 
there are no orange or lemon trees, 
or myrtles, or any greens, but ſuch 
tender foreign ones that need con- 
tinual warmth, 

& 2, Kenſington Gardens are not 
great nor abounding with fine 
plants. The orange, lemon, myr- 
tles, and what other trees they had 
there in ſummer, were all removed 
to Mr. London's and Mr. Wiſe's 
greenhouſe at Brompton Park, a 
little miie from them. But the 
walks and graſs laid very fine, 
and they were digging up a flat of 
four or five acres to enlarge their 
garden. 

« 3, The queen dowager's gar- 
den, at Hammerſmith, has a good 
greenhouſe, with a high erected 
front to the ſouth, whence the roof 
falls backward. The houſe is well 
ſtored with greens of common 
kinds; but the queen not being for 
curious plants or flowers, they want 
ot the moſt curious forts of greens, 
and in the garden there is little of 
value byt wall trees; though the 
gardener there, monieur Hermon 
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U 
Vice Preſident, from an origin a 
a zi 
fi 
* 
Van Guine, is a man of great flil 0 
and induſtry, having raited great a 
numbers of orange and lemon trees " 
by inoculation, with myrtles, Ro- of 
man bayes, and other greens of x 
pretty ſhapes, which he has to dif- 
Pole of. he 
& 4. Bedington garden, at pre: * 
ſent in the hands of the duke 90 
of Norfolk, but belonging to the * 
family of Carew, has in it the belt * 
orangery in England. The orange A 
and lemon trecs there grow in the 00 
ground, and have done ſo near one 
nundred years, as the gardener, an ar 
aged man, faid he believed. There h: 
are a great number of them, the hi 
houſe wherein they are being abore al 
two hundred feet long; they are N 
moſt of them thirteen feet high, r 
and very full of fruit, the gardener 8 
not having taken off ſo many tlow- | 
ers this laſt ſummer as uſuaiy 
others do. He ſaid, he gathered of 9 
them at leaſt ten thouſand oranges f 
this laſt year. The heir of the fa. a 
mily being but abou: five years 0! A 
age, the truſtees take care of the t 
orangery, and this year they but 1 
a new houſe over them. There b 
are ſome myrtles growing among n 
them, but they look not well for 0 
want of trimming. The reſt of tte 
garden is all out of order, the 7 
orangery being the gardener's C hiel t 
care; but it is capable of being made 
one of the beſt gardens in England, , 
the ſoil being very agreeable, and t 
clear filver ſtream runaing through | 
It. | 
& 5, Chelſea Phyſic garden 1 0 
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qut of greenhouſes. Their peren- 
ul green hedges and rows of dif- 
brent colonred herbs are very 
pretty, and ſo are their banks fer 
vth ſhades of herbs in the Iriſh 
fitch-way, but many plants of the 
den were not in fo good order as 
night be expected, and as would 
ue been anſ{werable to other things 
in it. After I had been there, 1 
bed that Mr. Watts, the keeper 
of it, was blamed for his neglect, 
and that he would be removed, 

« 6, My lord Ranelagh's garden 
being but lately made, the plants 
ne but ſmall, but the plats, bor- 
ders, and walks, are curiouſly kept, 
ad elegantly deſigned, having the 
zurantage of opening into Chelſea 
college walks. The kitchen gar- 
en there lies very fine, with walks 
and ſeats, one of which, being large 
and covered, was then under the 
hands of a curious painter. The 
houſe there is very fine within, 
all the rooms being wainſcoted with 
Norway oak, and all the chimneys 
adorned with carving, as in the 
"nn chamber in Chelſea col- 

A 
J. Arlington garden, being now 
in the hands of my lord of Devon- 
ſhire, is a fair plat, with good 
walks, both airy and ſhady. There 
ar: ix of the greateſt earthen pots 
that are any where elſe, being at 
leaſt two feet over within the edge; 
but they ſtand abroad, and have 
nothing in them but the tree holy- 
oke, an in!lifferent plant, which 
2 well enough in the, ground. 

neir egy is very well, and 
their greenyard excels; but their 
ecens were not ſo bright and clean 
% farther off in the country, as if 
they ſuffered ſomething from the 
miltty air of the town. 

* 8. My lord Fauconbergh's gar- 
den, at Sutton court, has ſeveral 


variety of plants, both in and- 
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leaſant walks and, apartments in 
it; but the upper garden next the 
houſe is too irregular, and the bowl, 
ing green too littlesto be commend- 
ed. The greenhouſe is very well 
made, but ill ſet. It is divided into 
three rooms, and very weil furniſhed 
with good greens; but it is fo 
placed, that the ſun ſhines not on 
the plants in winter, where they 
moſt need its beams, the dweliing- 
houſe ſtanding betwixt the ſun and 
it. The maze or wilderneſs there 
is very pretty, being ſet all with 
greens, with a cypreſs arbour in 
the middle, ſupported with a well- 
wrought timber frame; of late it 
grows thin at the bottom, by their 
letting the fir trees grow without 
their reach unclipped. The en- 
cloſure wired-in for white phea- 
ſants and partridges is a fine apart- 
ment, eſpecially in ſummer, when 
the bones of Italian bayes are ſet 
out, and the timber walk with vines 
on the fide is very fine when the 
blew pots are on the pedeſtals on 
the top of it, and ſo is the fiſn · pond 
with the greens at the head of it. 

4 g. Sir William Temple, being 
lately gone to live at his houſe in 
Farneham, his garden and green- 
houſe at Weſt Sheene, where he 
has lived of late years, are not fo 
well kept as they have been, many 
of his orange trees, and other greens, 
being given to fir John Temple, bis 
brother, at Eaſt Sheene, and other 
gentlemen ; but his greens that are 
remaining (being as good a ſtock as 
moſt greenhouſes have) are very 
freſh and thriving, the room they 
ſtand in ſuiting weli with them and 
being well contrived, if it be no 
defect in it that the floor is a foot 
at leaſt within the ground, as is 
alſo the floor of the dwelling houſe. 
He had attempted tc have orange 
trees to grow in the ground (as at 


Beddington), and for that purpoſe 
| had 
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had encloſed a ſquare of ten feet 
wide, with a low brick wall, and 
Heltered them with wood, but they 
would not do. His orange trees in 
ſummer ſtand not in any particular 
fquare or encloſure, under fome 
ſhelter, as moſt others do, but are 
diſpoſed on pedeſtals of Portland 
ſtone, at equal diſtance, on a 
board over againſt a ſouth wall, 
where is his beſt fruit, and faireſt 
walk. | 
„ 10. Sir Henry Capell's garden 
at Kew has as curious greens, and 
is as well kept as any about Lon- 
don. His two lentiſcus trees (for 
which he paid forty pounds to 
Verſprit) are ſaid to be the beſt in 
England, not only of their kind, 
but of greens. He has four white 
ſtriped hollies, about four feet a- 
bove their caſes, kept round and 
regular, which coſt him five pounds 
a tree this laſt year, and fix lau- 
ruſtinuſes he has, with large round 
equal heads, which are very flow- 
ery and make a fine ſhew. His 
orange trees and other choicer 
greens ſtand ont in ſummer in two 
walks about fourteen feet wide, en- 
cloſed with a timber frame about 
ſeven feet high, and ſet with ſilver 
firs hedge-wife, which are as high 
as the frame, and this to ſecure 
them from wind and tempeſt, and 
ſometimes from the ſcorchibg ſun. 
His terrace walk, barein the middle, 
and graſs on either fide, with a 
hedge of rue on one ſide next a low 
wall, and a row of dwarf trees on 
the other, ſhews very fine, and ſo 
dofrom thence his yew hedges with 
frees of the ſame at equal diſtance, 
Kept in pretty ſhapes with tonſute. 
His flowers and fruits are of the 
beſt, for the advantage of which 
two parallel walls, about fourteen 
feet high, were now raiſed and al- 
moſt finiſhed. If the ground were 
not a little irregular, it would ex- 


ſand 
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cel in other points, as well as in 
furniture. | 

« In, Sir Stephen Fox's garden 
at Chiſwick being but of five vear; 
ſtanding, is brought to great per. 
fection for the time. It excells for 
a fair gravel walk betwixt two 
yew hedges, with rounds and ſpires 
of the ſame, all under ſmooth ton. 
ſure. At the far end ot this garden 
are two myrtle hedges that crof; 
the garden; they are about three 
feet high, and covered in winter 
with painted board caſes. The 
other gardens are full of flow ers and 
ſalleüng, and the walls well clad, 
The greenhouſe is well built, well 
ſet, and well furniſhed. 

« 12. Sir Thomas Cooke's gar- 
den at Hackney is very large, and 
not ſo fine at preſent, becauſe of 
his intending to be at three thou- 
zounds charge with 1t this 
next ſummer, as his gardener aid. 
There are two greenhouſes in it, 
but the greens are not extraordi- 
nary, for one of the roots being 
made a receptacle for water, over- 
charged with weight, fell down laſt 
year upon the greens, and made a 
great deſtruction among the trees 
and pots. In one part of it is 4 
warren, containing about two acres, 
very fyll of coneys, thaugh there 
was but a couple put in a few 
years ſince. There is a pond or 2 
mote round about them, and on the 
outſide of that a brick wall tour 
feet high, both which I think will 
not keep them within their compa(s. 


There is a large fiſh-pond lying on 


the ſouth to a brick wall, wich 
is finely clad with philaria. Water 
brought from far in pipes furniſhes 
his ſeveral ponds as they want it. 
« 13. Sir Joſfah Child's planta- 
tions of walnut and other trees at 
Wanſted are much more worth 
ſeeing than his gardens, which are 


but indifferent. Beſides, the great 
number 
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wnber of fruit trees he has planted 
a his encloſures with great regula. 
m, be has vaſt number of elms, 
hes, limes, & c. planted in rows 
n Epping foreſt. Before his out- 
ge, which is above twelve ſcore 
Aance from his houſe, are two 
ire fiſh-ponds on the foreſt, in the 
wy from his houſe, with trees on 
ther ide Lying betwixt them; in 
the middle of cither pond is an 
land betwixt twenty and thirty 
ws over, and in the middle of 
ach a iouſe, the one like the other. 
They are ſaid to be well ſtocked 


with fiſh, and ſo they had need to 


te if they coſt him five thouſand 
pounds, as it is ſaid they did; as 
alſo that his plantations colt twice 
$ much. | 

« 14. Sir Robert Clayton ſias 
great plantations at Marden in Sur- 
rev, in a ſoil not very benign to 
plants, but with great charge he 
forces nature to obey him. His 
* are big enough, but ſtrange- 
y irregular, his chief walk not 
being level, but riſing in the middle 
ad falling much more at one end 


than the other; neither is the wall 


carried by a line either on the top 
or ſides, but runs like an ordinary 
park wall, built as the ground goes. 
He built a good greenhouſe, but 
ſet it ſo that the hills in winter 
keep the ſun from it, ſo that they 
Place their greens in a houſe on 
licher ground not built for that 
purpoſe, His dwelling houſe ſtands 
rery low, ſurrounded with great 
ls; and yet they have, no water 
but what is forced from a deep well 
no a waterhouſe, whence they are 
furniſhed by pipes at pleaſure. 


* 15. The archbiſhop of Can- , 


terbury's garden at Lambeth has 
litle in it but walks, the late arch- 
ſhop not delighting in one, but 

are now making them better; 


His orange trees and 


« 17. Dr. Tillotſon's garden near 


Enfield is a pleaſureable place for 
walks, and ſome good walls there 
are too; but the tall aſpin trees, 
and the many ponds in the heart of 
it, are not ſo agreeable. He has 
wo houſes for greens, but had few 
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and they have already made a green- 
houſe, one of the fineſt and colt- 
lieſt about the town. 
rooms, the middle having a ſtove 
under it; the forefides of the rooms 
are almoſt all glaſs, the roof co- 
vered with lead, the whole part (to 
adorn the building) riſing gavel- 
wiſe higher than the reſt ; but it is 
placed fo near Lambeth church, 
that the ſun ſhines moſt on it in 
winter after eleven o'clock ; a fault 
owned by the gardener, but not 
thought on by the contrivers. Moſt 
of the greens are oranges and le- 
mons, which have very large ripe 
fruit on them. 

& 16. Dr. Uvedale of Enfield is 
a great lover of plants, and having 
an extraordinary art in managirfty 
them, is become maſter of the 
greateſt and choiceſt collection of 
exotic greens that is perhaps any 
where in this land. His greens 
take up ſix or ſeven houſes or 
roomſteads. 
largeſt myrtles ſill up his biggeſt 
houte, and another houſe is filled 
with myrtles of a leſs fize, and 
thoſe more nice and curious plants, 
that need cloſer keeping are in 
warmer rooms, and ſome of them 
ſtoved when he thinks fit. His 
flowers are choigcg, his ſtock nume- 
rous, and his culture of them very 
methodical and curious; but, to 
ſpeak of the garden in the whole, 
it does not lie fine to pleaſe the eye, 
his delight and care lying more in - 
the ordering particular plants, than 
in the pleating view aud form of 
his garden. 
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in them, all the beſt being remov- 
ed to Lambeth. The houſe is moat- 
ed about. 

„ 18. Mr. Evelyn has a pleaſant 
villa at Deptford, a fine garden for 
walks and hedges (eſpecially his 
holly one, which he writes of in 
his Sylva), and a pretty little green- 
houſe, with an indifterent ſtock in 
it. In his garden he has four large 
round philareas, ſmooth clipped, 
raiſed on a ſingle ſtalk from the 

ound, a faſhion now much uſed. 
Part of his garden is very woody 
and thady for walking; but his gar- 
den, not being walled, has little of 
the beſt fruits, | 

„ 19. Mr. Watts's houſe and 
garden made near Endſield are new; 
but the garden for the time is very 
fine, and large and regularly laid- 
out, with a fair fiſh-pond in the 
middle. He built a greenhouſe this 
ſummer with three rooms (ſome- 
what like the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury's) the middle with a ftove un- 
der it, and a ſky-light above, and 
both of them of glaſs on the fore- 
ſide, with ſhutters within, and the 
roof finely covered with Iriſh late. 
But this fine houſe is under the 
ſame great fault with three before 
(Numbers 8, 14, 15.); they built 
it in ſummer, and thought not of 
winter ; the dwelling houſe on the 
ſouth ſide* interpoling betwixt the 
ſun and it now when its beams 
ſhould refreſh plants. . 

« 20. Brompton park garden, 


belonging to Mr. London and Mr.. 


Wiſe, has a large long greenhouſe, 
the front all g aſs and board, the 
north fide brick. Here the king's 
22 which were in ſummer at 

enſington, are placed, but they 
take but little room in compariſon 
of their own. Their garden is 
chiefly a nurſery for all ſorts of 
plants, of which they are very full. 
„ 21, Mr. Raynton's garden at 


.perhaps is in England. 


Endfield 1s obſervable for nothiag 
but his greenhouſe, which he has 
had for many years. His orange, 
lemon, and myrtle trees, are as ſull 
and furniſhed as any in caſes, He 
has a myrtle cut in ſhape of a chaire, 
that 1s a leaſt fix feet high from the 
caſe, but the lower part is thin of 
leaves. The reſt of the garden is 
very ordinary, and on the outſide 
of his garden he has a-warren, 
which makes the ground about his 
ſeat lye rudely, and ſometimes the 
coneys work under the wall into 
the garden. 

* 6 22, Mr. Richardſon at Eat 
Barnet has a pretty garden, with 
fine walks and good flowers; but 
the garden not being walled about 
they have leis ſummer fruit, yet 
are, therefore, the more induſtrious 
in managing the peach and apricot 
dwarf ſtandards, which, they far, 
ſupply them plentifully with very 
good fruit. There is a good fith- 
pond in the middle of it, from which 
a broad gravel walk leads to tie 
highway, where a fair pair of 
broad gates, with a narrower on 
either ſide, open at the top to look 
through mall bars, well wrought 
and well painted, are a * orna- 
ment to the garden. They have 
orange and lemon trees; but the 
wife and ſon being the managers 
of the garden (the huſband being 
gouty and not minding it), they 
cannot prevail for a houſe forthem 
other than a barn end. 

«.23, Captain Foſter's garden at 
Lambeth has many curioſities in It. 
His greenhouſe is full of freſh and 
flouriſhing plants, and before it!“ 
the fineſt ſtriped holly hedge that 
He has 
many myrtles, not the, greateſt, but 
of the moſt fanciful ſhapes that are 
any where elſe. He has a frem 
walk of timber covered with vines, 


. . — 7 
which, with others, running on 19 


tis walls without prejudice to his 
beer trees, Yield him a deal of 
vine, Of flowers he has a good 
choice, and his Virginia and other 
birds in a great variety, with his 
glaſs hive, add much to the pleaſure 
of kis garden. 

« 24, Monſieur Anthony Veſ- 
pit has alittle garden of very choice 
tings. His greenhoufe has no very 
Tear number of plats, but what 

has are of the beſt ſort, and very 
rell ordered. His oranges and le- 
nons (fruit and tree) are extraor- 
finary fair, and for lentiſcus's and 
Roman bayes he has choice above 
athers. 

« 25, Ricketts, at Hoxton, has 
1 hrge ground, and abundantly 
focked with all manner of flowers, 
fuit-trees, and other garden plants, 
vith lime trees, which are now 
much planted ; and, for a ſale gar- 
ten, he has a very good greenhouſe, 
md well filled with freſh greens, 
beſides which he has another room 
rey full of greens in pots. He has 
a greater ſtock of Aflyrian thyme 
than any body elſe; for, beſides 
many pots of it, he has beds abroad, 
vith plenty of roots, which they 
cover with mats and ſtraw in win- 
fer. He fells his things with the 
dexreſt, and, not taking due care to 
have his plants prove well, he is 
fuppoſed to have loſt much of his 

om, 

* 26. Pearſon bas not near fo 
large a ground as Rickets (on whom 
te almoft joins), and therefore he 

not ſo many trees, but of flow- 
en he has great choice, and of ane- 
monies he avers he has the beſt 
wont London, and ſells them only 
0 gentlemen, He has no green- 
ufe, yet has abundance of myr- 


des and ſtriped philareas, *with o- 
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ranges and other greens, which he 
keeps fafe enough under ſheds, ſunk 
a foot wituin ground, and covered 
with ſtraw. He has abundance of 
cypreſſes, which, at three feet high, 
he ſells for jour pence apiece to 
thoſe that take any number. He is 
moderate in his prices, and ac- 
counted very honett in his dealing, 
which gets him much chapmanry. 

« 25. Derby, at Hoxton, has but 
a little garden, but is maſter of ſe- 
veral curious greens that other ſale 
gardeners want, and which he faves 
from cold and winter weather in 
greenhouſes of his own making. 
His fritalaria crafſa (a green) had a 
flower on it of the breadth of a 
half crown, like an embroidered 
ſtar, of ſeveral colours; I ſaw not 
the like any where, no, not at Dr. 
Uvedale's, though he has the ſame 
plant. He raiſes many ſtriped hol- 
lies by inoculatioa, though captain 
Foſter grafts them as we do apple 
trees, He 1s very curious in pro- 

eating greens, but is dear with 
them. He has a folio paper book 
in which he has paſted the leaves 
and flowers of almoſt all manner of 
plants, which make a pretty ſhew, 
and are more inſtructive than any 
cuts in herbals. 

„ 28, Clements, at Mile-end, has 
no bigger a garden than Darby, but 
has more greens, yet not ot ſuch 
curious ſorts. He keeps them in a 
2 made witha light charge. 


e has vines in many places about 


old trees, which they wind about. 
He made wine this year. of his 
white muſcadine, and white fron- 
tinac, better I thought than any 
French white wine. He keeps a 
ſhop of ſeeds in plants in pots next 
the ſtreet.” 
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Sxrren of the Hisronxv of SuGar in the garLyY Times, and throupi 
the MIDDLE AGEs; by WILLIAM Fariconer, M. D. F. K. S. &. 


[From the Mzmo1es of the LIT ERA RAY and Prilosornicar. Sociktr 
of MAxchESsT ER, Vol. IV. Part II.] 


* HE uſe of ſugar is probably 
of high, though not remote 
antiquity, as no mention of it is 
made, as far as I can find, in the ſa- 
cred writings of the old teſtament. 
The conqueſts of Alexander ſeem 
to have opened the diſcovery of it 
to the weſtern parts of the world. 
 & Nearchus, his admiral, found 
the ſugar cane in the Eaſt Indies, 
as' appears from his account of it, 
quoted by Strabo. It is not, how- 
ever, clear, from what he ſays, that 
any art was uſed in bringing the 


juice of the cane to the conſiſtence 


of ſugar. 

Theophraſtus, who lived not 
long after, ſeems to have had ſome 
knowledge of ſugar, at leaſt of the 
cane from which it is prepared. 
In enumerating the different kinds 
of honey, he mentions one that is 
found in reeds, which- muſt have 
been meant of ſome of thoſe kinds 
which produce ſugar. 

« Eratoſthenes, alſo, is quoted 
by Strabo, as ſpeaking of the roots 
of large reeds found in India, which 
were ſweet to the taſte both when 
raw and when boiled. 

„The next author, in point of 
time, that makes mention of ſugar, 
is Varro, who, in a fragment quoted 
by Ifidorus, evidently alludes to 
this ſubſtance. He deſcribes it as 
a fluid, preſſed out from reeds of a 
large ſize, which was ſweeter than 
honey. 

« Dioſcorides, ſpeaking of the 
different kinds of honey, ſays, that 
© there is a kind of it, in a concrete 
« ſtate, called /accharon, which is 
found in reeds in India and Arabia 
Felix. This, he adds, has the 


appearance of ſalt ; and, like that, 
© is brittle when chewed. It is 
« beneficial to the bowels and ſto- 
© mach, if taken diſſolved in water; 
© and 1s alſo uſeful in diſeaſes of the 
bladder and kidneys. Being 
« ſprinkled on the eve, it removes 
© thoſe ſubſtances that obſcure the 
$ fight,”. The above is the firſt ac. 
count I have ſeen of the medicinal 
virtues of ſugar. 

« Galen appears to have been well 
acquainted with ſugar, which he 
deſcribes, nearly as Dioſcorides had 
done, as a kind of honey, called 
facchar, that came from India and 
Arabia Felix, and concreted in 
reeds, He deſcribes it as leſs tweet 
than honey, but of ſimilar qualitics, 
as detergent, deſiccative, and di- 
ms. He remarks a difference, 

owever, in that fugar is not, like 
honey, injurious to the ſtomach, or 
productive of thirſt. 

„If the third book of Galen, 
© Upon medicines that may be ealily 
© procured,” be genuine, we ave 
reaſon to think ſugar could not be 
a ſcarce article, as it is there re- 
peatedly preſcribed. 13 

« Lucan alludes to ſugar, in lis 
third book, where he ſpeaks of the 
ſweet juices expreſſed from reeds, 
which were drank by the people 
of India. . 

Seneca, the philoſopher, lice: 
wiſe ſpeaks of an oily ſweet Juice 
in reeds, which probably was ſu- 
gar. 

« Pliny was better acquainted 
with this ſubſtance, which he calls 
by the name of /accaron ; and fays, 
that it was brought from Arabia, 
and India, but the beſt from the 


* 
lattes 


nter country. He deſcribes it as 
: kind of honey, obtained from 
reds, of a white colour, reſembling 
zum, and brittle when preſſed by 
the teeth, and found in pieces of the 
fze of a hazel nut. It was uſed in 
medicine only. 

« Salmaſius, in his Plinianæ Exer- 
etationes, ſays, that Pliny relates, 
won the authority of Tuba the 
hiſtorian, that ſome reeds grew in 
the fortunate iſlands which in- 
creaſed to the fize of trees, and 
yielded a liquor that was ſweet and 
wreeable to the palate. This plant 
he concludes to be the ſugar cane; 
but I think the — in Pliny 
ſcareely implies ſo much. Hither- 
tb we have had no account of any 
artificial preparation of ſugar, by 
boiling or otherwiſe ; but there is 
a paſſage in Statius, that ſeems, if 
the reading be genuine, to allude 
to the boiling of ſugar, and is 
thought to refer immediately there- 
tb by Stephens in his Theſaurus. 

« Arrian, in his Periplus of the 
Red Sea, ſpeaks of the honey from 
reeds, called ſaocilar (Tax ag), as 
one of the articles of trade between 
Arace and Barygaza, two places of 
the hither India, and ſome of the 
ports on the red ſea. 

« Aelian, in his natural hiſtory, 
ſheaks of a kind of honey, which 


mong the Profit, a people that 
lived near the Ganges. Fr 
Tertullian alſo ſpeaks of ſugar, 
in bis book De judicio Dei, as a kind 
of honey procured from canes. 
Alexander Aphrodiſæus ap- 
ears to have been acquainted with 
lugar, which was, in his time, re- 
arded as an Indian production, 
_ lays, « that what the Indians 
called ſugar, was a concretion of 
boney, in reeds, reſembling grains 


of falt, of a white colour, and 
1796, 
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vas preſſed from reeds, that grew 
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* brittle, and poſſeſſing a detergent 
© and purgative power like to ho- 
* ney; and which, being boiled in 
the ſame manner as honey, is ren- 
« dered leſs purgative, without im- 
© pairing its nutritive quality.” 

« Paulus Ægineta ſpeaks of ſu- 
gar as growing, in his time, in Eu- 
rope, and alſo as brought from 
Arabia Felix; the latter of which 
he ſeems to think leſs ſweet than 
the ſugar produced in Europe, and 
neither injurious to the ſtomach 
nor cauſing thirſt, as the European 
ſugar was apt to do, 

« Achmet, a writer, who, accor- 
ding to ſome, lived about the year 
830, ſpeaks familiarly of ſugar as 
common in his time. 

« Avicenna, the Arab phyſician, 
ſpeaks of ſugar as being a produce 
of reeds; but it appears he meant 
the ſugar called tabaxir or tabar- 
zet, as he calls it by that name. 

« It does not appear, that any of 
= above mentioned writers ow 
of the method of preparing ſugar, 
by boiling down the juice of the 
reeds to a confiſtence. It is alſo 
thought, the ſugar they had was not 


procured from the ſugar cane in uſe 


at preſent, but from another of a 
larger ſize, called tabarzet by Avi- 
cenna,. which is the arundo arbor 
of Caſpar Bauhin, the ſaccar mambu 
of later writers, and the arundo bams 
bos of Linnæus. This yields a 
ſweet milky juice, and oftentimes a 
hard cryſtallized matter, exactly re- 
ſembling ſugar, both in taſte and 
appearance. | 

„The hiſtorians of the Cruſades 
make the next mention of ſugar of 
any that have fallen under my ob- 
ſervation, 

« The author of the Hiſtoria 
Hieroſolymitana ſays, that the Cru- 
ſaders found in Syria certain reeds 
called — of which it was 


reported 
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reported a kind of wild honey was 
made; but does not ſay that he ſaw 
any ſo manufactured. 

Albertus Agnenſis relates, that 
about the ſame period, the Cru- 


ſaders found ſweet honeyed reeds, 


© in great quantity, in the meadows 
about Tripoli, in Syria, which 
© reeds were called zucra. Theſe 
the people (the Cruſaders' army) 
© ſucked, and were much pleaſed 
with the ſweet taſte of them, with 
© which they could ſcarcely be ſa- 
« tisfied. . This plant (the author 
© tells us) is cultivated with great 
© labour of the huſbandmen every 
year. At the time of harveſt, 
© they bruiſe it when ripe in mor- 
* tars ; and ſet by the ſtrained juice 
© in veſſels, til it is concreted in 
© form of ſnow, or of white ſalt. 
This, when ſcraped, they mix 
© with bread, or rub it with water, 
© and take it as pottage; and it is 
© to them more wholeſome and 
c 28 than the honey of bees. 
The people who were engaged in 
* the ſieges of Albaria Marra and 
© Archas, and ſuffered dreadful 
hunger, were much refreſhed 
© hereby.” | 

The fame author, in the account 
of the reign of Baldwin, mentions 
eleven camels, laden with ſugar, 
being taken by the Cruſaders, ſo 
that it muſt have been made in 
conſiderable quantity. 

« Jacobus de Vitriaco mentions, 
that * in Syria reeds grow that are 
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© full of honey, by which he under. 
© ſtarids a ſweet juice, which, by 
* the preſſure of a ſcrew enzine, 
© and concreted by fire, become: 
* ſugar.” This is the firſt account 
I have met with of the employ. 
ment of heat or fire in the making 
of ſugar, | 

“About the ſame period, Wil. 
lermus Tyrenſis ſpeaks of ſugar as 
made in the neighbourhood of 
Tyre, and ſent from thence to the 
fartheſt parts of the world, 

« Marinus Sanutus mentions, 
that in the countries ſubject to the 
ſultan, ſugar was produced in large 
quantity, and that it likewiſe was 
made in Cyprus, Rhodes, Amorea, 
Marta, Sicily, and other places be. 
longing to the Chriſtians. 

© Hugo Falcandus, an author 
who wrote about the time of the 
emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, {peaks 
of — being in his time produced 
in great quantity in Sicily. It ap- 

ears to have been uſed in two 
ates; one, wherein the juice was 
boiled down to the conſiſtence of 
honey, and another where it wa 
boiled farther, ſo as to form a ſolid 
body of ſugar. | 

The foregoing are all the pal- 
ſages that have occurred to my 
reading on this ſubject. They are 
but few and inconſiderable, bu! 
may fave trouble to others, who 
are willing to make a Veeper en- 

uiry into the hiſtory of this ſub 
ance.” 
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TN this year's paper I deſire to 

introduce to the ſociety ſome 
able additions to the ſcieace of 
acharding : 

« Firſt — the removing trees of 
tte age of twenty years or upwards, 
o ſupply any deficiencies ; by 
ven means the rows in the plan- 
ions will be fully kept up, and 
be orchard remain perfeF, with 
tees of the ſame age and ſort as 


* Secondly — the engrafting of 
ey bark upon trees that have been 
Mured by cattle, carts, & c. and 
us trees kept in a perfect ſtate, 
which otherwiſe would have died, 
it ſoon gone to decay. But I wiſh 
previouſly to impreſs on the minds 
if the ſociety, that, in the whole 
txtenſive orchards throughout the 
inzdom, moſt of the ſtandard 

u irres may be prevented be- 
ming rotten, hollow, or much 
Ecayed, until, by great length of 
une, a dryneſs, want of energy, or 
9 their own weight, they fall into 
ul diſſolution ; and as it is al- 

«d, that large trees yield the 
molt productive crops, either indi- 
Adully, or per acre, attention 

la be given to run the trees to 
; for at preſent there is no com- 
Et idea to what extent trees may 


toſe which have decayed or died. 


[From the Fourteenth Volume of the Tzaxsactrons of the Socizry 
inſtituted at Loxv Dbox, for the Encouragement of AxTs, Manu» 


be induced to grow, by a- ſuitable 


manure and proper managrment. 


« The baneful effects of canker 
may be nearly banithed from the 


more delicate fruit trees, and the. 


oozing of gum in great ' meaſure 
prevented in the different ſpecies 
of the cherry, and other (tone ſruits. 
In t ie firſt paper I did myſelf 
the honour of preſenting to the 
ſociety, I repreſented that pruning 
© is an important article, with re- 
gard to the health of trees, and 
their bearing; and, if judicioufly 
done, they will come into bearing 
* ſooner, and continue in vigour 
for nearly double their common 
age. (See N. A. Regiſter for 1793, 
p. [o].) That attentive care 
which chooſes the proper ſoil 
places the trees at due diſtances, ac- 
cording to their natural growth; 
keeps the branches free and open, 
that the ſun. may paſs over the 
ground; all being perfectly p̃runed 
and regularly cleaned, ſo that the 
tree may become healthy, round 
and large, and carefully apply the 
manure and cuiture moſt proper for 
fertilizing the lands appropriated to 
orcharding : when theſe advantages 
ſhall be really united, it may rea» 
ſonably be expected that the fruits 
mult be larger, finer coloured, freer 
12 from 
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from ſpecks, and of a richer qua- 
lity ; whence ſuch fruits muſt have 
a pre-eminence in the markets; or, 
if originally intended to be thrown 
into the mill, the cider will be 
more in quantity, ſtronger, and 
higher flavoured ; proofs of which 
may eafily be brought. As I ap- 
pond the orchards and ſtandard 

uit-gardens of this country may 
ſoon be eſtimated at ſome hundred 
thouſand acres, and ſhould expect 
from the improvements attempted 
to be introduced, that in ten years 
time each acre, on an average, will 
Increaſe by the improved culture, 

o more than one pound per acre 
in value per annum, TI hope it will 
not be thought arrogant in me to 
ſay, that I look upon myſelf as 
being the actual means of benefiting 
my country to the amount of more 
than three hundred thouſand pounds 
a-year. 

« And if orchardiſts will conſider 
this poſition to be founded in truth, 
it will be an incitement to their 
exertions. The premiums offered 
by the ſociety to promote the pro- 
per planting and culture of orchards, 
it is expected will ſpread emulation 
among the planters, and (aided by 
the extenſive improvements of in- 
land navigation, by which fruit and 
cider may be conveyed from one 
extremity of the kingdom to the 
other), the culture of orchards may 
be regarded as a national concern. 

« When pruning ſhall be fully 
underſtood, and generally practiſed, 
the benefits reſulting therefrom will 
appear to be much more the effect 
of judgment than the reſult of actual 
labour; for I have often mentioned, 
among my friends, my expectation, 
when the trees are property brought 
into order, the whole ſyſtem will 
be little other than tg 4 a 
ning, except what may ariſe from 
accident or neglect. So far from 
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wiſhing to have large limbs wan. 
tonly taken from trees, the rule i: 
* keep the branches out of the reach 
of cattle, then let them follow 
6 _ 3 growth.“ (N. A. Re. 
giiter for 1794, p. 144). This 
would ſoon be Za Þ RE 
proprietors and cottagers conſidered 


the nature of this buſineſs, and 4 
began prining their own trees from 
the fir planting, by way of exam- fo 
ple. When the cottager comes to n 
prune his maſter's trees, then will te 
each concur in opinion, for it de. th 
pends more upon the mind than ti 
upon the hand ; and yet there is no te 
myſtery—the maſter ſpeaking, the bo 
cottager comprehends his directions, a 
and thus the work would go on vl 
properly. In Mr. Boulding's cer- W 
tificate (N. A. R. for 1793, p. 0 
(173), we were ſometimes in ti 
doubt whether a particular branch fer 
© ſhould be taken off or not; the 1 
© rule eſtabliſhed was, conſider, Tj 
will that branch be in the way pul 
© three years hence? if it will, the de 
© ſooner it is off the better. iy 
“J have taken much pains to ber 
correct prejudice and eftabliſh a ut 
rational culture, and have no doubt Mr 
but it will become general; yet, 1 hez 
muſt confeſs, I ſhould like to fee ſtu 
it fully eſtabliſhed in my own time, rem 
The whole ſyſtem is grounded on on 
the regular operations of nature in awd 
the productions of vegetation : tle (a 
advantages are fully explained in lay 
the reſpective papers; and, for tht af 
mere labourer, there is a ſliort ab- af | 
ſtract and inſtructions in Vol. XIII. me 
(N. A. R. for 1795, p. [177].) 1 = 
have reconſidered every thought, prop 
and find them all concenter 1n the = 
+0! 


ſingle word HEALTH. 1% 

&« My chief inducement in wn 
ting on the art of pruning, was de 
reſcue ſo valuable a branch of 
agriculture from neglect, or from 


the more deſtructive _—_" 
whic 
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which the work has hitherto been 
ormed. Obſerve in my new 
(ſtem, the trees continue of the 


“ane fize both before and after 


ipruning, and all the extreme 
ſhoots keep at the ſame diſtance, 
(hich is an improvement not be- 
(fore brought into practice.“ (N. 
J. R. for 1794, p. L144 J.) | 
« have undertaken tb produce 
four apple-trees within the ſame 
ncloſure, each of which ſhall cover 
ten poles of ground long before 
they fall into actual decay; and for 
that purpoſe have meaſured four 
trees on the north fide of Sitting- 
bourne, in an orchard belonging to 
: gentleman at Maidſtone ; and, 
vith proper management, there is 
2 doubt but they may be brought 
to that fize. As they ſtand cloſe to 
the road, where they will be under 
neral obſervation, I ſhould think, 
t a viſible improvement becomes 
parent in trees thus marked for 
public trial, it would counteract 
de negligent habit of ſtill ſuffering 
aye trees to continue ſo incum- 
tered; theſe trees are of great mag- 
nude, and cannot be leſs than an 
lundred years old; are in high 
health ; yet much over-run with 
ſtumps, dead wood, moſs, &c, 1 
eme nber the ground more than 
ny years, and think if my ſyſtem 
il been introduced when that or- 
ard was firſt planted, there would 
ave been, inſtead of four trees, at 
kalt ten times that number, and 
& equal value. I muſt ſay they 
e noble trees, and might become 
*autiful, if that epithet may with 
Popriety be applied to an apple- 
ze, I have had a long corre- 
Pondence with the gentleman, ei- 
"er to purchaſe the orchard, or to 
hre the liberty of pruning thoſe 
mes gratis; and, under ſuch per- 
Mon, I have determined not a 


Kanch ſhall he touched, but with 


conſent of the tenant : I muſt not 
ſay more upon this ſubject until I 
know the reſult; if I am diſap- 
pointed, there are other trees in the 
neighbourhood of the fame age, 
but they are neither ſo healthy, nor 
ſo well ſuited for my purpoſe. 

« Several times I have been aſked 
how much an old tree ought to be 
pruned ? — The proper anſwer 
would be, if it be very old, and 
much incumbered, do not let in 
the cold winds ; but, with care, 
take off the ſtumps, with all the 
decayed, rotten, and blighted 
branches, leaving the reſt to the 
diſcretion of each perſon, who will 
ſoon ſee how much is neceſſary ; 
ſelt· con viction being the beſt ſchool 
for improvement, The truth is, 
whoever would form orchards to 
produce credit to himſelf and pro- 
fit to his ſucceſſor, muſt not ſuffer 
the trees to become old before the 
operations commence, but deter- 
mine that pruning, cleaning, and 
rubbing off the rotten bark, ſhould 
be begun in the nurſery, and regu- 
larly continued to the extremity of 
old-age; from which metho4 very 
little wood need be taken off at a 
time; and, by uſing medication, the 
wounds will heal, without cauſing 
any more blemiſhes than the tree 
was ſubject to at the time the limb 
was taken off; for it is not the firſt 
cutting which blemiſhes the tree, 
= the corroſion, ariling from neg- 
ect. 

« Let each perſon therefore de- 
termine, that no ſtandard fruit-tree 
ſhould be ſutfered to remain incum- 
bered with rotten and decaying 
branches; for theſe, admitting the 
water into the tree, and eontami- 
nating the balſamic virtues of the 
ſap, lay the foundation of ſure de- 
ſtruction to the tree, and furniſh to 
inſects a dus nnder the rotten bark, 
in which they depoſit their eggs, 
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« T mentioned to Mr, Fauſſet, in 
the vear 789, as appears in Vol. 
XI. (N. A. K. for 1793, p. [171],) 
that the greater part of the miſchief 
atrefting my trees, aroſe from in- 
ſects, vermin, and microſco ic ani- 
malqulæ, getting under the bark, 
which has the laſt veir been more 
fully elucidated by William Hamp- 
ſon, of Dewnap, «ſq. in the thir- 
teen volume of Trauſactions, 
(N. A. R. for 1795, p. {177]),) 
under the article Inſects; and the 
prevention is there ſo properly 
pointe! out by him, that, in the 
character of orchardiſt general, I 
wiſh ſtrongly to enforce the prac- 
tice, I have cften ſeen whole crops 
of the more delicate apples de- 
ſtroyed by the foliage being eaten 
off in the ſpring : the hardy fruits 
are not ſo liable to theſe diſaſters, 
for the ſtrong health of thoſe trees 
in a great meaſure ſecures them 
from ſuch depredations. 

&« Laſt ſummer, in Kent, I had 
much converſation with ſome very 
intelligent men, on the ſubject of 
orcharding and general agriculture, 
A gentleman on the hills ſhewed 
me ſome large trees, and aſked my 
opinion. I replied, Do nothing; 
* for you can gain no credit by 
© them, from the energy or active 
© powers of vegetation having been 
long exhauſted in thoſe trees: 
but ] pointed out ſome young ones 
where pruning might be happily 
applied, and he might make a trial 
on one of the large ones. 

At Brambling, I viſited an or- 
chard at tl.e requeſt of the owner : 
the trees required more cleanin 
than pruning, and I requeſted he 
would be careful to attend the ope- 
ration himſelf, and his orchard 
would become more valuable, by 
the quantity and quality of the 
fruit. I recommended him to en- 
claſe the ground, which contained 
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about fix trees, with Hurdles, 21 
he might cafily unite that {pot wi 
his: pig-ſtyes, and ſuffer the hogs 
be conſtantly running over t. 
ground; and, from the manureth 
obtained, the trees would receive 
viſible energy, which would fo 
appear in the growth of thoſe trec 
when compared with the other 
and that the improvement of t| 
trees was to be the criterion f 
lam to act by; for the {reer tl 
trees grow, the more effect ually the 
recover the pruning, by thrown 
out young wood; and 1 remarks 
that if the orchard was my own, 
would open the gate, without re 
ward, for the drovers to bring! 
the yearling cattle, which paſs th 
road from October to Midſumme 
for three years; and ſuch practic 
would double the value of th 
fruit: I mean, to what it will b 
ten years hence, for the trees 2 
viſibly going off, though now the 
are juſt in a ſtate to be recovered. 
« Laſt year I recommende 
cleaning by ſoap-ſuds (N. A. K 
for 1796, p. L176.) A gentlemi 
at Wandſworth uſes oil, which ha 
a wonderfully good effect. 
ſhould think the oil mig't be ap 
plied about a month after the ſuds 
As I am, in large concerns, a tend 
to cheapnefs cs the bulk ot man 
kind, I imagine any damaged oil 
would do: oil certainly is bene 


ficial to trees. 


«© Theſe obſervations are 1ut- 
ficient to ſhew that I am attentive 
and vary the advice, according de 
the ſtate and value of the trees. 
Some gentlemen in my neighbour- 
hood have made very handſome 
exertions; but I wiſh to bring kde 
improving trees mto univerſal prac- 
tice, and keeping them in bearing 
to a great age; and would recom 
mend that perſons, for their own 


ſatisfaction, ſhould feleR 3 2 
n j te 


umder of trees, according to their 
rey, and mark them in pairs, as 
p their age, freeneſs of growth, and 
er circumſtances, ſuitable to 
ral, prune and manure one, and 
hve the other in the ſtate of na. 
me; but, for experiment, do not 
ge two trees, ſtanding next to 
ach other, in the ſame year, when 
be pre eminence of the practice 
vil ſoon appear: — ſuch a mode is 
ringin —_— to a fair trial; 
nd, if I had been ſo prudent as to 
e managed my trees alternately, 
wo-thirds of the growers in Eaſt 
Kent would have acquired the ſci- 
mce before this time. It may ap- 
vir that T argue this ſubject too 
trongly; but, when we recollect 
tet the ſociety has been thirty 
jears engaged, and ſhewn moit 
thduous and laudable exertions, 
uſed by many high premiums, to 
certain the comparative advan- 
bees of the drill and broad-caſt 
whandry, we muſt ceaſe to won- 
fer that the ſcience of orcharding 
h not made greater progreſs. 

«It is recommended, that the 
mrs of trees ſhould not ſtand 
wh and ſouth, but a point of the 
{mpaſs towards the eaſt, as the 
will then ſhine. up the rows 
on after ten o'clock, which, in 
de ſpring of the year, will ſerve to 
Wlpate the vapours collected in 
le night: theſe vapours ſtunt the 
ul in the early ſtages of its growth; 
nd, where the ſhaws are properly 
Mended to, this poſition will beſt 
die them to divide and blunt the 
ON of the winds, and prevent 
Us, and the ſhaw might be a 
due brought over the ſouth : but, 
v each ſituation has a predominant 
"nd, this is only hinted to put the 
patter upon his guard: the ſhaw 
uo will greatly protect the fruit 
* the ſeverity of the autumnal 
as, at which ſeaſon half the 
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crop of fruit is thrown from the 
tree before itis ripe; and the heads 
at that time of the year being loaded 
with fruit and leaves, many trees 
are actually torn out of the ground, 
or ſo lacerated as to be ſpoiled, 
which a proper ſhaw might prevent. 
Judicious ſhelter ſhould be the firſt 
obje& thought of in forming an 
orchard on a large ſcale, 

Had I been poſſeſſed of ground 
near my own dwelling, I ſho. Id ten 
years ago have planted an extenſive 
experimental orchard — it would 
have given me much pleaſure; but 
there is no land attainable ; and ex- 
periments cannot well be conduct- 
ed at a diſtance, to any great credit, 
where the only object is to raiſe 
emulation by way of example, 

« When I pruned the trees in 
my orchards, at Sittingbourne, in 
the year 1790, they being young, I 
cut freely, for they were greatly in- 
cumbered and decaying, and half 
the wounds were made by taking 
off the ſtumps, and cutting down 
the cankers and gum, as certificates 
fully prove (N. A. R. for 1793, 
p. [173]): and I was certain the 
trees would be greatly improved by 
the pruning : but I muſt mention 
they have not been touched fince, 
leſt any perſon who may examine 
the orchard by way of obſervation, 
might confound the former and 
new wounds together. 

« Let no one be afraid of the 
expence, for that is trivial; four- 
pence-halfpenny per tree once in 
three years would overpay it, after 
the trees have been brought into 
order, if the maſter would only 
take care they are kept clean, and 


the caſual accidents duly attended 


to. According to my ideas, the 


age of a tree is not to be conſider- 


ed ; for the judgment muſt be taken 
from the energy and freeneſs of 
growth, as many trees are in a 
7 2 14 more 
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more declining - ſtate at fixteen 
years than others at an hundred. 
Since I have mentioned compara- 
tive age, obſerve, from ſixteen to 
twenty, 1s a critical time for the 
delicate fruits: if they continue in 
health beyond that period, they 
generally go on well afterwards ; 
and, upon ſome future occaſion, I 
ſhall introduce root-pruning. 
« Were it neceſſary more fully 
to enſorce the practice of pruning, 
ſuppoſe an order was given, that all 
peach-trees ſhould remain unpruned 
for five years: from thence be aſ- 
| ſured, there would ſcarcely be a 
high-flavoured peach in the king- 
dom, all either ſour or ;npid, 
The apple or cherry do not require 
the ſame care the peach does; yet 
each are well worthy of attention. 
I obſerved, in Vol. XII. (N. A. R. 
for 1794, Þ-{145]) * that ſunſhine 
and ſhade are unalterably the 
+ cauſe of ſweet and ſour fruits.” 

« Thoſe acquainted with the 
wine countries — that the na- 
tives beſtow much labour in ma- 
nure, culture, pruning, and more 
particularly in bringing the grapes 
to perfect ripeneſs; and I do not 
ſee why, in Britain, ſome part of 
that attention ſhould not be given 
to the apple. 

„It is proper here to recom- 
mend to nurſerymen, to be atten- 
tive to their GRAFTs, for more de- 
pends upon it that is imagined ; as, 
from the grafts being full, well 
wooded, clear, and properly choſen, 
the fruit will be both larger and 
higher flavoured. Though the ſoil 
and culture may be the ſame, the 
health. of the wood of the tree is 
alſo moſt materially affected during 
the whole time of the tree's exiſt. 
ence, by the proper maturity the 
ſcion was in at the time it was firſt 
ut into the ſtack. 

+ As this is to be my laſt eſſay, 
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IL wiſh to ſend it out as perfect as 
can, and beg excuſe for the grea 


length. 


to philoſophical enquiries, conſid: 


the following ſtatement ; when an 
orchard has become old and much 
encumbered, ſo that the trees, from 
being too thick, totally overſhade 
the ground, if one of thoſe trees 
dies, the four next ſurrounding it 
will each of them throw out their 
branches to fill up that void ſpace; 
the ſap of thoſe tour trees tending 
that way by the active influence of 
the ſun and air, and the other parts 
of thoſe trees ſtill remaining incum- 
bered, will of conſequence decline 
in vegetation; for the energy is 
drawn the contrary way, Theſe 
things happen every day, but on 
the unoblerving eye make little 


impreſſion. This intuitive energy 
of nature is not confined to vege- 


tation, for it pervades all nature: 


then why not ſuppoſe, if a part of 
a tree is decayed, and you take it 
out, that nature is capable of filling 
up the void ſpace : that ſhe 1s ca- 
pable, is moſt undoubted, and ſhe 
will do it too, if there is any energy 
left, by ſupplying younger and 
betier-bearing wood than that 
which is taken away. 
Where the trees are ſo cloſe 
and incumbered, that the agricul- 
tural vegetation cannot thrive under 
them, the fruit from ſuch an or. 
chard will hardly be large and high- 
flavoured ; neither will it keep fo 
well. : 
« Laſt autumn, the delicate fruit- 
trees were much incommoded with 
a whitiſh mould or mildew, which 
T have regularly obſerved to take 
place in what is called muggy Ma. 
ther; this is what lays the firlt 
foundation of canker; it was very 
prevalent about ſeven years back. 


I have long known it to ariſe [ron 
animals 


. Let any perſon, whoſe 
mind has, by precept, been turned 


ginalculz ſettling on the wounded 

; of the tree, and the ſhoots of 
je preſent year. In Vol. XIII. 
N. A. R. for 1796, p. [377-]) 1 
ited out the cure, which is rub- 
ting off with the lard medication ; 
nd recommend to have the 
boots cut at a large bud; for, 
den they have been thus affected, 
there are but few of them will ſtand 
the cold of the winter : they gene- 
ally die off about half way up. I 
me formerly quite removed the 
auker from ſome nonpareils, which, 
ther three years medication, threw 
out ſhoots a yard long: this in- 
(uced me to ſay, that the mercury 
ce an energy to the plant; I 
nean, by the mercury curing the 
liſcaſe, the plant recovered its 
mergy: any one may ſatisfy him- 
felt that it is animalculæ, by rub- 
bing a little of the mildew between 
tis thumb and fore finger, when the 
ſects actually break, and produce 
a matter like the cochineal fly 
(cccus mali). 

Another circumſtance worthy 
obſervation is, the cuſtom of at- 
tempting to . check the too great 
low of the ſap, particularly in 
prar-trees, by cutting a circle 
rough the bark, with the intention 
o make the tree fruitful; much 
better would it be, by natural means, 
io lead the ſap regularly through all 
the branches; the action of the ſun 
would then properly impel it to the 
extreme parts of the tree, for ſwell- 
ug the buds, and ſupporting the 
fruit; and this even flow of 4 is 
vbat produces fruitfulneſe, and is 
mplied, [N. A. R. for 1793, p. 
191.0— the more the range of 
'anches ſhoot circularly, the more 
{qually will the ſap be diſtributed, 
ad the better will the tree bear.” 
et me entreat thoſe intereſted 
1 fruit plantations, to unite in 
tublilhing and exalting the ſcience 
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of orcharding, to make it one of 
the handmaids of commerce: it is 
certainly the poor man's friend, the 
rich man's pleaſure, the pride and 
ornament of the reſpective ſpots 
attached to each habitation, View 
the trees in ſpring unfolding and 
raiſing their beautiful bloſſoms and 
leaves up to the eye of heaven, and 
in autumn gently bending their 
pn branches for the induſtrious 
and to gather the fruits. Do not 
wonder that I ſhould ſhew a little 
enthuſiaſm for the welfare of a 
ſcience which I have actually cre- 
ated, and from which I have re- 
ceived much fatisfaftion. 

« Theancients had their goddeſs 
Pomona, to whom they paid divine 
honours, which goddeſs was no 
other than an ideal ſuperintendency 
ſuppoſed to preſide over orchards ; 
which is a moſt convincing proot 
that they held the culture of fruits 
in high eſtimation. 

« Through the whole proceſs I 
have confined my inſtructions to 


ſtandard trees; but now ſav, they 


are equally applicable to fruits ia 
general, even to the hawthorn, 


whoſe bloſſoms in ſpring, and fruit 


for the birds in autumn, make it 
worth ſome attention in parks, and 
ſuch plantations. 

a For the full eſtabliſhment of 
the art, nothing more is neceſſary, 
than to gain two or three capital 
land-owners in each diſtrict, who 
occupy their own eſtates, and in- 
fluence them to examine the ſyſtem, 
and follow it, from which much 
improvement muſt reſult. In every 
ſcience the principles muſt be un- 
derſtood before the practice can 
become general. I am, ſir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ T. Skir Dror BYCKNALL.” 


«© Hampton Court, 
66 Jan. 65 1796.“ a A 
n 
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An Accorxt of the Drarwace of a Mare near Mazazrox, | 
CorxwALL, formerly overfiown by the Sca, and looked upon as ir; 
claimable, but now in a State of Cultivation. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


4 N purchaſing the leaſehold 
O of an eſtate near Marazion, 
in Cornwall, conſiſting of about 
two hundred acres, I found ſeventy 
in a ſtate of good cultivation, and 
one hundred and thirty Acres of 
waſte land, conſiſting of marſh, 
croſt, and ſandy foils. 1 flattered 
myſelf, that a great part of this un- 
roſitable ſpot might be converted 
into uſeful and valuable land, 
which, in this neighbourhood, in 
the common ſtate of cultivation, is 
worth from three to ſix pounds the 
Corniſh acre (about one fiſth part 
larger than ſtatute meaſure). From 
a proſpect of recovering that part 
called the Marſh, which had hither- 
to been accounted ifreclaimable, I 
laid down a plan of draining the 
fame, which, if I ſucceeded in, 
might probably induce the proprie- 
tors of other tracts of marſh-land in 
this vicinity, to make ſimilar at- 
teinpts. 

« The novelty of my draining 
ſcheme, with its attendant difticul- 
ties, joined to the great diſlike 
which moſt farmers in the weſt of 
England have to the improvement 
of low lands, drew on me the cen- 
| fare of the public, who treated the 
ſcheme as chimerical, and impoſſi- 
ble to be effected for the following 
reaſons : : 

« EFirſt - Becauſe the ſex had ac- 
ceſs to this land, and overflow - 
ed it at ſpring-tives with two 
feet water; 

« Secondly— If the ſea were ex- 
cluded, the freſh water would 
be accumalated, and fill kee 
it in the itate of a bog, as the 


water had no other vent th: 
by its direct communicatio 
with the ſea; and, 

“% Thirdly— Tuat if the ſuccel 
in the crainage ſhould be equ 
to my moſt ſan zuine expecta 
tions, yer the nature ot marti 
land, in general, would no 
admit of any valuable im 
provement. 

«© However cogent theſe reaſon! 
might appear to tie public, I wi 
convinced that they aroſe mers 
from the want of a jpirit ot enter 
priſe, and little knowledge of the 
nature of ſuch ſcils, t an from a 
decided conviction of the faiiureo 
the plan; and, on conndering the 
advantages li ely to reſult from ihe 
improvement, in caſeof ſuccets, and 
the example given to my county- 
men, who poſſeſs fimyar tracts 0f 
marſhland, I was emboldened to 
undertake the drainage ot this bog 
which for time immemorial had 
been looked on as utterly irreclaim- 
able. : 

The ſpot fixed on for the in. 
tended improvement, confiſted of 
fixty-three acres, ſtatute meſure; 
of which thirty-Hx acres were matth 
ſeventeen actes of a light blackiſh 
ſand, and ten acres of croſt, con 
fiſting of a light black mould, wit 
a ſubſtratum near the ſurface, of 1 
fine tenacious clay. The croft and 
ſandy land lay on a riſing ground, 
ſerving as a ſurrounding ſkirting !? 
the marſh, and which, from tue“ 
gentle elevations, might be we 
in rainy ſeaſons for cattle to ret. 
to. ' a 


« On conſidering that ** 0 
ext! 


ce” - Oo” 


wile ſoils confiſt of a combina- 
wa of clay, ſand, and vegetable 
utter, in different proportions, 
nd that theſe three ſubſtances were 
moſt diſtin, and to be procured 
nany quantity from this improy- 
dle ſpot, it appeared probable 
bu, alter a complete drainage was 
ormed, little more remained to 
Ftetted, than a happy combina- 
ton of theſe three 1ſoiis, ſo conti- 
qrous to each other, to render the 
ole good and productive land. 

Tne marſh, containing thirty- 
x acres, is fituated between the 
troſt and the ſandy ſoil, which has 
den thrown up by the ſea, and 
25 
krves as a natural embankment 
yiiaſt the water, which at every 
pring-tide overflowed this low- 
and to the height of two or three 
ket, by a direct communication of 
ariver which carries off 4 part of 
tte redundant water collected on its 
furface, from its own ſprings and 
ders in its vicinity, and the rain 
kom the higher grounds. 

This marſh, from time imme- 
norial, has produced nothing but 
lies, flags, gots (arrndo phragmi- 
ts), iris palu/iris, water- lily, and 
kreral other aquatic plants, which, 
ſon their verdure, ſerved only as 
i decoy for cattle, that were fre- 
Wently ſmothered ig attempting to 
Rath them, to the great loſs and 
wury of the tenants. Several per- 
ſons alſo have loſt their lives by 
ing at night into this morals, 
wer which boats have frequently 
Fl) to enable ſportſmen to ſe- 
(ure the game, which flocked to 
ws place in great quantities during 
"ter. From the production of 
Marſh mia ſmata, fevers of the low 
rrous kind, but particularly a- 
bees, have greatly prevailed, to the 
duovance and diſtreſs of the neigh- 

urhood. 1 
* The great and unſuperable dif- 
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it 
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ficulty, which hitherto prevented 
even an attempt towards the drain- 
ing this bog, aroſe from its being 
under the level of the feat ſpring- 
tides; ſo that no deeper outlet could 
be procured than the river, which 
ſupplied it with falt-water. But, 
on conſidering the nature of water, 
wich prefſes equally on every ſide, 
I ſuſpected that a pipe, with a valve 
at its extremity, introduced at halt- 
ebb, through the ſandy embank- 
ment, to the body of the marſh, 
would tend to carry off the ſurface- 
water; and, from the ſhutting of 
tlie valve, on the approach of the 
tide, no ſea- water could gain ad- 
mittance through the tube. On 
taking an accurate ſurvey of the 
levels from the ſea, at the point of 
half-ebb, to the ſurface of the 
ground in the marſh, meaſuring In 
ength one hundred and ſeventy- 
four yards, it was found that fix 
feet of level could be gained, after 
allowing two feet for the flowing 
of the water through the pipe; ac- 
cordingly, an embankment of one 
thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
five yards in length, formed of 
ſtrong clay turf, about five feet high 
„ and ſix feet thick, was made round 
the two ſides of the marſh, which 
were liable to be overfiown by the 
fea; the ditch ſerving as a channel 
to carry off the water, which uſed 
to flow over its furface. In order 
to carry off the water ſtill remain- 
ing on the marſh, I procured one 
hundred and ſeventy-four yards of 
ſquare pipe, nine inches diameter 
and two inches thick, made or 
ſound fir-wood called balk, which, 
in the mines of this county, 1s the 
wood molt commonly made uſe of, 
and found to be very durable, efpe- 

cially if kept conſtantly in water. 
% In May, 1793, the firſt pipe 
was laid down on the ſhore, at the 
point of half ebb, and ſecured by 
means 
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means of a large rock, to prevent 
it from ſwimming ; the other pipes 
were ſucceſſively joined, and laid 
nearly on a plane with the firſt, by 
throwing open the ſand, As we 
advanced to the higheſt part of the 
ſandy embankment, which was 
twenty-four feet above the pipes, 
the difficulties were conſiderably 
increaſed, by the great quantity of 
ſand neceſlary to be removed, and 
its tendency to fall on the work- 
men ; fo that the approach towards 
the marſh became tedious, and very 
expenſive. However, by purſuing 
every cautious plan which could be 
deviſed, to prevent accidents, and 
to make the work ſecure, we arriv- 
ed, in five weeks time, at the bor- 
ders of the marſh, paſſing under 
the river and new-made embank- 
ment at the depth of fix feet under 
the ſurface, where the pipe opened 
into a reſervoir of eighteen feet 
ſquare and eight feet deep, prepared 
to collect the ſurface-water, which 
immediately flowed through the 
pipe with great rapidity, and diſ- 
charged Wt: into the ſea, till the 
whole of the ſtagnant water was 
taken off. The aperture of the 
fea-pipe had iron-bars placed be- 
fore it, to prevent the infinuation 
of extraneous bodies, and alſo a 
valve made of ſtrong wood, lined 
and hung with leather, and loaded 
with iron, to prevent it from ſwim- 
ming at the —_ of the tide, 
which always ſhut it ſo clofe as to 
effectually exclude the ſea- water: 
the pipe within the reſervoir had 
alſo a ſimilar valve, for the ſame 
purpoſe, near its extremity, which 
was covered with an iron grating, 
to prevent the intruſion of roots, 
weeds, &c. that might probably 
obſtruct the paſſage of the water. 

„% As ſoon as the tide returns to 
the pipe, which is uncovered fix 
hours in twelve, the marſh water 


ceaſes to flow; and, during tha 
time, collects within the relervoi 


and trenches till the ſea begins a. 
= to retire; and when the col. 
ected water becomes of equal 
weight with the ſea water over the 
ſhore pipe, it ſinks gradually till 
the pipe is left by the ſea, when it 
1 harges the water ſtrain- 
ed from the marth land; and which 
amounts in winter to about 129,600 


gallons, or 2160 hogſheads in twen- 
ty-four hours; but, in ſummer, the 
quantity is triſling, and does not 
exceed 43,200 gallons or 729 hog- 
ſheads. Some little difficulty at 
firſt aroſe from the valve not ſhut: 


ting itſelf properly, by the intruſion 


of pebbles; but this was eaſily te. 
moved, by adding about two feet 
of 2 beyond the valve. 
renches or open drains of three 
feet deep, five feet wide at the 
top, and three at the bottom, were 
immediately carried from the teſer- 
voir, which was the loweſt place, 
to the extreme parts of the marſh, 
on the ſandy fide, about fix feet 


within the new embankment, and 


interſected by others at riglit au- 
gles towards the croſt. from fifty to 
ſeventy-two yards diſtance, accord. 
ing to the nature of the ground, 
dividing the whole into regular ob. 
long fields, as in the plan; the wet- 
nal of the ſoil, and the great ditt. 
culty of procuring a firm 100%! 
for the workmen, obliged then 
to ſtand on pieces of timber, t9 
complete thoſe numerous drains, 
which every day grew firmer; and 
in a few weeks the ſoil became {0 
conſolidated, as to admit of perions 
walking over it with tolerable fate- 
ty. In making theſe drains a pot 
of copper coins, containing ahb 
one thouſand, was diſcovered at the 
depth of three feet from the fut. 
face, which, on examination, 40 


eror 
ared to belong to the eme! 
is a Victeriuus, 


Faorinus, who reigned in the 
fird century; theſe coins were 
nuch injured by the corroſion of 
de marine acid, but ſeveral were 
fill perfect enough to trace the 
utlines of the emperor. 

As ſoon as the evaporation aſ- 
id the conſolidation of the ſur- 
kce, the air, within a mile of the 
narſh, became ſo ſtrongly impreg- 
med with a ſulphureous ſmell, as 
v render the place quite obnoxious 
o paſſengers, till the ground was 
petlectly dry: this might probably 
* from the evaporation of the 
fuid parts, producing a decompo- 
ftion in the mud, forming therein 
thejar ſulphuris ; or hepatic air may 
be eaſily produced, by adding ſea 
water to dung, or vegetable ſub- 
ſinces, from the vitriolic ſalts con- 
ined in the water, and which pro- 
bably was the caſe in this foil. In 
the courſe of a few months the ſur- 
face of the marſh was depreſſed 
from twelve to eighteen inches; ſo 
that the bed of the river became 
ligher than the ſurface of the land. 
In making the drains, it was 
diſcovered, that the upper ſtratum, 
0 two feet and a half, conſiſted of 
dark. coloured mud, formed from 
the ſediment of ſtagnant water and 
a peaty ſubſtance, bound firmly to- 
ether by an infinite number of the 
goſs and ruſh roots; the ſubſtra- 
tum, an entire body,of peat three 
feet and an half deep, of which 
'venty-one inches are of a very 
black colour, and the loweſt part 
* 2 light browniſh or deep yel- 
len; under the peat lies a 4 
0 ſand about five feet deep, which 


arries evident marks of its being 
— >. of the {ea of a very ancient 
te, a ch has been gradually 


8 by means of the accumu- 
mon of muddy ſediments, and the 

opping of the leaves, &c. of a- 
$M plants; and which together 
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form peat moſs. The horizontal 
poſition of the leaves and ſtems, 
which are eaſily diicovered in the 
peat, is a ſtrong preſumption of 
thoſe bodies having fallen down, 
and being buried by the conſtant 
accumulation of mud, which with 
the leaves are the component parts 
of peat, though by ſame it has been 
ſaid to be a vegetable production, 
ſui generis, The total excluſion of 
air is abſolutely neceſſary before 
theſe bodies will aſſume the real 
appearance or properties of peat 
moſs; and it is probable, that the 
upper ſtratum, which at this time 
partakes of very little of real peat, 
would at a future period, by the 
gradual addition of ſimilar bodies 
and the excluſion of air, poſſeſs 
the ſame qualities and properties as 
the under ſtratum, and by this gra- 
dual accumulation totally exclude 
the ſea. But the coins found in 
the marſh indicate that the produc- 
tion of peat moſs has been very 
ſlow in this particular ſpot. 

« The ſtratum of ſand under 
the peat dors not appear to be the 
original bed of the fea; for on 
ſtreaming or ſearchiug for tin, from 
ſix to ten feet deeper, another ſtra- 
tum was diſcqvered, conſiſting of 
round ſmooth 1.ebbles and graveily 
ſubſtances containing tin; among 
which are bodies of trees, and a 
large number of hazel-nuts in the 
moſt perfect ſtate, and which muſt 
have been collected in this place by 
means of ſome extraordinary inun- 
dation, that ſwept thoſe beds away 
from the higher lands. 

„% In conſequence of the diſco- 
very of peat in this marſh, a large 
quantity has been cut up, dried, 
and made uſe of as an article of 
fuel. for a variety of purpoſes, to 
which it is admirably adapted, and 
ſold at a much cheaper rate than 
coals, and boils water in much leſs 

ume; 
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time; it is applied in public brew- 
eries, and for every culinary pur- 
poſe as an article of fuel; it is made 
uſe of to great advantage in grates, 
hearfhs, or ovens, and, when coak- 
ed, will ſerve for The niceſt ope- 
ration in chemiſtry, and in that 
ſtate-is ſufficiently ſtrong to ſpielt 
metals of the moſt difficult 48 
experiments are now making 6n it 
to calcine lime, which is intended as 
manure for this land. This peat 
produces a ſmall quantity of red 
alhes, which, on lixiviation, are 
found ta contain a large proportion 
of ſea ſalt, which, for land not al- 
ready impregnated with the marine 
acid, will prove a valuable ma- 
nure. | 

« After the drains were finiſhed, 
all further operations on this land 
were diſcontinued till the ſpring of 
1794, when the ſurface of a great 
many acres, conſiſting of light 
ſedgy ſubſtances, was pared and 
burned during the ſummer, and the 
athes ſpread over the land; after- 
wards the plough was introduced, 
to deltrov the amazing growth of 
the arundlo phragmitts, which, from 
the infinite number of its ſtrong 
ſpreading roots, bound the ſurface 
10 firmly together, as to require a 
numerous team of catile to plough 
it a proper depth, and which, from 
their frequent treading over the 
ſame ground, rendered the ſoft parts 
impaſſable; but this difficulty was 
overcome by ploughing the firſt 
time without a mould board, ſo 
that fewer oxen were able to per- 
form the ſame work. The ſoil, on 
being turned up, yielded a moſt 
offenſive imell, though not of the 
ſulphur kind. The land was fre- 
quently ploughed and harrowed, 
even to ſix or ſeven times, the in- 
flammable ſubſtances ſet on fire, 
and the aſhes ſpread on the ſur- 
face. After all theſe oparations, 


which were alſo repeated in 1705 
the ground became conſideraf,] 
depreſſed and ſo conſolidated as t 
admit of carts with narrow wheels 
loaded with a ton of clay to paſs 
over it with great eaſe. On the 
ſides of the drains, large quantities 
of yellow ſea ſalt may be collected, 
and which were produced by the 
evaporation of its fluid parts, 

In the ſpring of 1794, four 
acres of ofiers were planted, afte: 
the ground had been thrown up 
into ridges; but the large quantity 
of ſeasſalt deſtroyed the whole, 
except a few which grew on the 
higher ground in great luxuriangy, 
The oſiers at firſt put forth [bh 
ſhoots; but as ſoon as their tende; 
roots abſorbed the ſaline particles in 
the ſoil, they died immediately. Jo- 
tatoes were alſo planted in large 
quantities the ſame ſeaſon ; but 
moſt of them, particularly in the 
low places, where they never vege- 
tated, ſhared the ſame fate. 

« On enquiry | find that thoſe 
farmers who lay large quantities on 
their piles (heaps) of manure, cx. 
periente the ſame loſs on theſe ſpots 
for two or three years afterwards; 
and then the ground aiſumes the 
richeſt ſtate of vegetation. In the 
ſpring of 1795, aſter the ſurtace 
was covered with large quantiie: 
of clay, ſeveral acres were fown 
with oats, ſome of which produced 
very good crops, particularly in 
thoſe places where the marine acid 
was diminiſhed. Turneps and po 
tatoes alſo grew well. 1 

40 At preſent, the oa 9 
grows naturally in the greateſt las. 
uriancy on every part where the 
ſaline particles are not in too large 
a quantity : the appearance of yr" 
graſs is a ſure indication of the 101 
having parted with a large propor” 
tion of the ſalt. Several tort of 
cultivated graſſes have been 1 * i 


Na. 


4 


ball quantities, as rye-graſs, tre- 
kl, clover, and meadow fox-tail 
laipecurus pratenſis) which thrive 
wh great luxuriancy; chicory (- 
un intybus) has been ſown, and 

ws, but does not thrive well, 
zoſt probably from the ſalt. 

It is ſurprifing to fee the ef- 
bt of fre,uent plonghing, &c. 
i this kind of ſoil, which, though 
tft only a congeries of roots and 
zu ſubſtances, has, in a year or 
ko, by ſuch practice, aſſumed an 
anhlike appearance; and, with the 
ud tion of clay, lime, ſmall quan- 
ties of manure, particularly of a- 
timal oil, and frequent heavy roll- 
ny, is likely to become, from the 
noſt uſeleſs ſpot, the moſt produc- 
ireland for paſture, to which only 
 hould be applied. In order to 
wiſolidate the ſoil more perfectly, 
b that the earthy particles may em- 
mace the roots of the graſſes, and 
tain their proper moiiture, on 
Which the luxuriancy of ſuch foils 
na great meaſure depends, the ſur- 
ce is to be frequently compreſſed, 
means of a rolling-cart, which 
my be burdened” according to 
de ſtate of the land, and is a 
noſt uſeful machine to carry ma- 
E on low-lands during wet ſca- 
ons, 

* This machine conſiſts of three 
arcular pieces of ſtrong elm, two 
et diameter, and each eighteen 
nedes long, through which a ſtrong 
ron axis is paſſed, ſo as to protrude 
ew inches on each end beyond 
ve rollers; after all, allowing an 
ach between each piece, for the 
"nventency of turning round. On 
de projecting part of the axis, a 
ned frame-work is placed to ſup- 
port the cart, which may be loaded 
"ay degree, and employed ſim- 
a roller, or to carry manure, 
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&c. on land where common heels 
cannot be admitted, 

Every meadow in this improv- 
ed ſpot can be watered with much 
eaſe, by means of the river cloſe to 
the embankment, and which will 
be employed for that purpoſe, when 
paſture is introduced throughout 
the whole. 

Marſh lands in general will ad- 
mit of the greateſt improvement, by 
the following mode of tre:tment : 

Firſt—By a mechanical arrange- 
ment and change of its dif- 
ferent parts, as by frequent 
ploughing, harrowing, and 
burning. 

Secondly—Bv the addition of 
heavy ſubſtances, as marle, 
clay, gravel, &c. 

Thirdly—By ſuch fi:bſtances as 
act chemicaliv, and bring the 
inert vegetable matter into ac- 
tion, as lime, chalk, alkaline 
lalts, &c. 

Fourthlv—By manures, particy- 
larly thoſe which contain a 
large quantity of animal oil or 
mucilage, as putrid fich, ſea- 
wrack, ſtable dung, &c.; for 
marſh land in general ſeldom 
contains any animal ſubſtance; 
which, in great meaſure, is 
the grand couſtituent part of a 
rich ſoil. 

Fifthly—By compreſſion, with 
rolling-carts, cattle, &c. 
Sixthly—By watering. | 

The ſandy and croft ſoils adjoin- 
ing to the marſh have been culti- 
vated, and produced this ſummer 
very excellent crops of potatoes, 
turneps, . barley, oats, bucx-wheat, 
aud tares.“ 

“Thirty. ſix acres, at 221. 6s. 22d. 
per acre, is 7951. 138. 6d.—the a- 
mount of all the expences to make 
the marſh paſture land.” 
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Lrrrens from Mr. Jonn BALL, of WII Irrox, 
his METaob of preparing Orium from Poeetts grown in ExGLaxy, 


[From the ſame Work.] 


% My boyds and gentlemen, 

4 Y your ſecretary, Mr. More, 

I received your reſolutions 
reſpecting vour - purchaſing from 
me the mode of my preparing the 
{ample of opium which I took the 
liberty of ſending to you for your 
particular inſpection, and at the 
ſame time to beg the favour of your 
having a ſufficient trial of its pro- 
perties, which I find you have been 
1% obliging as to have done; and 
likewife have granted to me the 
fifty guineas as a purchaſe of my 
method of preparing opium; for 
which you have my ſincere thanks; 
and 1 am exceedingly pleaſed to 
find, that it was thonght worthy the 
notice of ſo honourable and re- 
ſpectable a ſociety; and am fatis- 
fied there can be no other mode of 
preparing or collecting the true and 
genuine opium, than what follows. 

„Nothing can be more ſimple, 
or attended with lefs expence, than 


the making or extracting the pure 


and genuine opium from the large 
poppies, commonly called or known 
by the nameof garden poppies ; the 
ſceds of which I would adviſe to 
be fown the latter end of February, 
and again about the ſecond week in 
March, in beds three feet and an 


half wide, well prepared with good. 


rotten dung, and often turned or 
ploughed, in order to mix it well 
and have it fine, either in ſmall 
drills, three in each bedy in the 
manner ſallads are ſown, and, 
when about two inches high, to 
thin them one foot apart ; or other- 
wiſe, to ſow them in beds in the 
broad-caſt way, and thin them to 
the ſwme diſtance (if the weather 
ſhould prove wet at that time, thoſe 


7 


the ſeeds: immediately on the in- 


) 

giving an Account 1 

i 1 

1 

ke 

1 

that are taken up may be tra 
planted; but TI do not ſuppoſe ti e 
tranſplanted ones will anſwer, har 
ing but one ſpill-root, and wilt 
require frequent waterings) : ke 
them free from weeds, they wilt: 
grow well, and produce from fou al 
to ten heads, — large an! 
different coloured flowers, which MW"! 
when the leaves die away and dro , 
off, the pods then being in a green! 
ſtate, is the proper time for exif 
tracting the opium, by making fou 4 


or five ſmall longitudinal incifions 
with a ſharp-pointed Knife, about 
one inch long, on one fide only o 
the head or pod, juſt through the 
ſcarf-ſkin, taking care not to cut to 


ciſion being made, a milky fluid 
will iſſue out, which is the opium, 
and, being of a glutinous nature or 
ſubſtance, will adhere to the bot- 
tom of the incifion ; but fome are 
ſo luxuriant, that it will drop from 
the pod on the leaves underneath. 
The next day, if the weather ſhould 
be tine, and a good deal of ſunſhine, 
the opium will be found a greyiſh 
ſubſtance, and ſome almoſt turning 
black : it is then to be ſcraped of 
the pods, and, if any, from the 
leaves, with the edge of a knife, ot 


an inſtrument for that purpoſe, Ma 
into pans or pots; and in 4 ay o- 1 
two it will be of a proper conti. 20 
tence to make into a maſs, and to x 
be potted. 

As ſoon as you have taken 10 
away all the opium from one ſide . 
of the pod, then make inciſions on | 


the oppoſite fide, ard proceed in 
the fame manner. The reaſon of 
my not making the incitons al 


around at the firit, is, that vou = 
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wt ſo conveniently take away the 
zum; but every perſon, upon 
tal, will be the beſt judge. Chil- 
hn may with eafe be ſoon taught 
\ make the incifions, and take off 
te optum ; fo that the — will 
k found exceedingly trifling. 

« The fmall white ſeeds in that 
tte will be found very ſweet and 
daſant, and may be eat without 
the leaſt danger; and it is the 
alom in the eaſt to carry a plate 
them to the table, after dinner, 
wth other fruits. 

«| intend this year to keep apart 
ſmall quantity of opium from each 
woured poppy, to find out if any 
ne more than another produces 
te greateſt quantity, or of the 
* ſtrength; and ſhall fave 

; of each, to ſow ſeparately the 
txt ſpring. | 

Im of opinion, that numbers 
 incloſures taken from hills in a 
but aſpect, with a very little ex- 
fence, may be brought into a pro- 
ſer ſtate for the growth of poppies. 

„ ſhould think that an inſtru- 
dent may be made of a concave 
um, with four or five pointed 
laces, about the twelfth or four- 
kenth part of an inch, to make the 
miſons at once; and likewiſe 
bmething of the rake-kind, ſo that 
ke three drills which I have di- 
Rited to be made in each bed, may 
e performed at the ſame time. 


" By a calculation which I have- 


mate, ſuppoſing one poppy, grow- 
aß in one * 1 — 
ud producing only one grain of 
um, more - ba ga pounds will 
collected from off one ſtatute 
Ke of land; but, upon recollect- 
as that one poppy produces from 
our, to ten heads, and in each 
"M fix to ten inciſions are made; 
am poſitive, from many of 

u (/ wean one inciſion) the laſt 
+ took away two or three 


\ 


& 


grains. What muſt then be the 
produce? Opium is now twenty# 
two ſhillings the pound. 
« I am, 
« My lords and gentlemen, 
« Your moſt obliged and moſt 
« devoted humble ſervant, 
„Joux BALL,” 
IWilliton, 


June 2, 1795. 


«Str, 

6 ] HAVE this day ſent you, by 
the coach from Bridgewater, 

the opium which I promiſed you ; 
and take this opportunity of in- 
forming you reſpeRing the poppies. 
If you recollect, I was fearful that 
the tranſplanted ones would not 
anſwer, _ am now 2 
having a large quantity o ies 
which had — — , Didew 
of a proper ſize, I tranſplanted 
about four thouſand in beds, but 
not one fingle plant came to per- 
fection; therefore, ſhall never 
tranſplant any more; and, not hav- 
ing ſaved any ſeeds the Jaſt year, 
owing to my not being at home at 
the proper time, I could not ſow 
any. The bed where the poppies 
had ſown themſelves was five hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſix feet ſquare, 
from which I collected about four 
ounces of opium, notwithſtanding 
the plants were very thick; and, 
to ſhew you the advantage of giving 
them ſufficient room, from ſome - 
few plants, which were detached, 
TI took from fifteen to thirty-four 
grains: theſe had ſown themſelves 
on ground that had been well ma- 
nured with rotten dung, which 
points out the utility of good cul- 
tivation : the ſemi-double, and 
thofe of a dark colour, produced 
the moſt opium. The pods mould 
be about the ſize of a walnut, be- 
fore you make the inciſion : the 
dried poppy-heads which I had 
A {10m 


1146 
from the druggiſt in London, are 


full three times as big as what mine 
are, conſequently muſt produce a 
much greater quantity of opium. 
am, far, | 
+00 vox moſt humble ſervant, 
& ſoun BALL.” 
illiun, 
Auguft 22, 1795. 
Mr. Monk. 


„Six, | 
RECEIVED the favour of 
your letter dated the roth in- 

Rant, by which I find you have 

extracted ſome opium from ſingle 

poppies; if you will pleafe to ad- 
vert to my letter of inſtructions for 
ſuch purpoſe, I ſaid I had collected 
my opium from double or ſemi- 
double poppies, which accidentally 

grew in my garden; by which I 

find the produce to be more than 

double what you collected from the 


6 - 


ſingle: as a proof, I will do myſelf 


the pleaſure of ſending you ſome 


ns 
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opium, which I have abſolute 
collected myſelf this year from o 
poppy ; 1 ſhould ſuppoſe it me 
than thirty grains ; twenty-eig 
heads grew on that poppy: it u 
of the ſemi-double kind. I fl 
likewiſe ſend you ſome of the he- 
from which I extracted the opiu 
being far preferable to the ſing 
as appears from the produce 
each, 
“ remain, Sir, 
« Your very humble ſervant 
| „Joux Bal 


 Williton, 4 
Sept. 12, 1795. | 
Mr. Mok. tour 


N.B. Theſe letters are followed | 

certificates, from eminent med 
cal gentlemen, eſtabliſhing t 
_. claims of the Engliſh opium 
equal ſtrength with the foreig 
and to ſuperior flavour and | 
rity. 
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On the Means of making Bxeap from Rice alone. 


{Inſerted in the fifth Volume of the RęrrRNTORY of ArTs and Mat 
FACTURES, and taken from the JouxNAL des Sciexcss, des Le 


Es, et des ARTS. ] 


6 HE art of making bread 

from rice, though much 
ſpoken of, ſeems to be very little 
known. In Chomel's dictionary 
it is ſaid that bread may be made of 
rice, but there is no account of the 
means by which it is to be done. 
The book called La Maiſon Ruftique 
goes rather farther; for, it informs 
us that this kind of bread is made 
by mixing together the flour of rye 
and that of rice. The firſt of theſe 
books therefore may be conſidered 
as ſaying nothing, ſince it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible to make bread of 
the flour of rice (which is harſh and 


[1 
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great the want of bread might be 


dry, like ſand or aſhes), by treatit 
it in the manner in which whe! 
flour is treated. The manner 
uſing rice-flour deſcribed in 
ſecond book, is but an uncerta 
remedy in cafe of want ; for, it 
have no rye, we cannot, accordit 
to that book, make uſe of rice-flo 
for making bread, becauſe an eqq 
quantity of rye-flour is {aid to! 
neceſſary for that purpoſe ; 3 
conſequently, in countries where 
rye is grown, it would be impoffl 
to make bread of rice, howe" 


« ] therefore think it my duty 
| ſupp 


ply that information which is 
witing in the two books above 
zntioned, by deſcribing a method 
| which excgllent bread may be 
wide from rice alone, which me- 
bod learned from the natives of 
lmerica, | 
«The firſt thing to be done to 
ke rice is, to reduce it into flour; 
tix may be done by grinding it in 
mill, or, if we have not a mill, jt 
wy be done in the following man- 
r. Let a certain quantity of water 
teheated in a ſaucepan or caldron ; 
nen the water is near boiling, let 
te rice we mean to reduce into 
bur be thrown into 't: the veſſel 
then to be taken off the fire, and 
be rice left to ſoak till the next 
ning. Tt will then be found at 
be bottom of the water, which is 
bde poured off, and the rice put 
b drain upon a table placed in an 
ined poſition, When it is dry, 
t muſt be beat to powder, and 
aſed through the finelt ſieve that 
n be procured; 
Mhen we have brought the rice 
at flour, we muſt take as much 
Cit as may be thought neceſſary, 
ud put it into the kneading-trough 
ayhich bread is generally made. 
at the ſame time we muſt heat 
me water in a ſaucepan or other 
le), and, having thrown into it 
lme handfuls of rice, we muſt let 
dem boil together for ſome time: 
a quantity of rice muſt be ſuch 
io render the water very thick 
ad elutinous, When this gluti- 
Ws matter is a little cooled, it 
uf de poured upon the rice. flour, 
ad the whole muſt be well 
waed together, adding thereto a 
& ſalt, and a proper quantity of 
=. We are then to cover the 
Wy with warm cloths, and to 
4 that it may riſe. During 
*mentation, this paſte (which, 
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when kneaded, muſt have ſuch a 
proportion of flour as to render it 
pretty firm), becomes ſo foft and 
iquid, that it ſeems impoſſible it 
ſhould be formed into bread : it is 
now to be treated as follows, 
When the dough is riſing, the 
oven muſt be heated; and, when it 
is of a proper degree of heat, we 
muſt take a ſtew-pan of tin, or 
copper tinned, to which is fixed a 
handle of ſufficient length to reach 
to the end of the oven. A little 


water muſt be put into this ſtew. 


pan, which muſt then be filled with 
the fermented paſte; and covered 
with cabbage or ahy other large 
leaves, or with 4 ſheet of paper. 
When this is done, the ſtew-pan is 
to be put into the oven, and puſhed 
forward to the part where it is in- 
tended the bread ſhall be baked ; it 
muſt then be quickly curned upfide 
down. The heat of the oven acts 
upon the paſte in ſuch a way as to 

revent its ſpreading, and keeps it 
in the form the ſtew-pan has given 
it. 

&« Tn this manner pure rice- bread 
may be made; it comes out of the 
oven of a fine yellow colour, like 

aſtry which has yolk of eggs over 
it. It is as agreeable to the taſte as 
to the fight; and may be made uſe 
of, like wheat-bread, to put into 
broth, &c. I muſt however ob- 
ſerve, that it loſes its goodneſs very 
muchas it becomes ſtale. 

« Tt may be here remarked, that 
the manner in which Indian corn 
is uſed in France, for making bread, 
can only produce (and does in fact 
produce) very bad dough, and of 
courſe very bad bread. To em- 
ploy i: advantageoully, it ſhould be 

treated like rice, and it may then be 
uſed, not only for making bread, 
but alſo for paſtry.” 


- _— 
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Op for the Ngw TIIAR. 


By Hexzy Janzs Pre, Esa. Poet Lavarar, 
I. 


7 HERE is immortal Virtue's meed, 
Th' unfading wreath of true renown, 
Beſt recompence by Heav'n decreed 
For all the cares that wait a crown; 
If Induſtry, with anxious zeal, 
Still watchful o'er the public weal; 
It equal Juſtice” awful arm, 
Temper'd by Mercy's ſeraph charm, 
Are ineffectual to aſſuage 
Remorſeleſs Faction's harpy rage? 
But the fell Dæmons, urg'd by Hell's beheſt, ä 
Threaten, with frantic arm, the royal Patriot's breaſt! 


II. 


Yet not, imperial George! at thee 
Was the rude bolt of Malice fped, 
E'en ſiends that Crown with rev'rence ſee 
Where Virtue conſecrates th' anointed head 
No- at thy boſom's fondeſt claim, | 
Thy Britain's peace their ſhafts they aim. 
Pale Envy, while o'er half the world 
War's bloody banners are unfurl'd, 
Beheld our coaſts from ravage free, 
Protected by the gyardian ſea, 
Where Commerce ſpreads her golden ſtores, X 
Where fleets waft triumph to our ſhores ; | 
She faw; and, ek*ning at the fight, 
Wiſh'd the fair W of our hopes to blizht; 
Sought out the object of our deareſt care, 
Found where we moſt could feel, and try'd to wound us ther 


III. 


The broken ſhaft that coward Malice rear'd 
Shall to thy fame eternal luſtre give, 

Infcribe on Hiſlt'ry's age thy name rever'd, | 
And bid it there with endleB blazon live. 


9 For 
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For there our ſon's remoteſt race, 

In deathleſs characters, ſhall trace | 
How Britain's baffled foes proclaim'd their hate, 
And deem'd her monarch's life the bulwark of the ſtate, 


IV. 


Now ſtrike a livelier chord—This da 
Selected from the circling year by | 1 
To celeb ate a name to Britain dear, 
From Britain's ſons demands a feſtive lay. 
Mild ſov'reign of our monarch's ſoul, 
Whoſe eve's meek radiance can controul 
The pow'rs of care, and grace a throne 
With each calm joy to life domeſtic known 
Propitious Heav'n has o'er thy head 
Bloſſoms of richer fragrance ſhed 
Than all th' aſſiduous Muſe can bring, 
Cull'd from the honey'd ſtores of Spring : 
For ſee, amid wild Winter's hours 
A bud its ſilken folds diſplay, 
Sweeter than all the chalic'd flow'rs 
That crown thine own ambroſial May. 
O may thy ſmiles, bleſt infant, prove 
Omens of concord, and of love! 
Bid the loud ſtrains of martial triumph ceaſe, 
And tune to ſofter mood the warbling reed of Peace ! 


The Inrtuence of PortTrcat PERSONIFICATIONS and ALLEGORIES 
on ImtTaTIve'AxT and Morar Hareivess, and the Effect of that 


rigid Soruisrar which abounds in modern PatiLosoPAIcal and 
Divactic Pokus. 


[From the PRoGzEss of CivIt. Soctety, a DibacTtic Pot, by Ri- 


CHARD PAYNE KNIGHT. ] 


H Greece her Muſes into being brought, 
The daughters feign'd of Memory and Thought; 
Inſpiring goddeſſes of genial ſong, 

To whom all arts that poliſh life belong; 

Who, led by heaven's eternal orb of light, 

Each dormant ſpark of mental fire excite; 

And as their leader's beams, where'er they glow, 

Bid the numb'd ſeeds of life and motion grow; 

do whereſoe'er extends their ſoft control, 

Bright Fancy's viſions rouze the torpid foul; 
Heaven breathes the fervid breath of life through all, 
And unform'd matter quickens at its call. 
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Did raging ſtorms o'er Ocean's boſom ſweep ? 
Twas angry Neptune ſmote the troubled deep: 
Did clouds condens'd emit electric fire ? 

"Twas Jove's wide-waſting inſtrument of ire: 
Did crops luxuriant fertile fields adorn ? | 
*Twas Ceres deck'd the vales with wavy corn; 
Or Bacchus bade the high embowering vine, 
Loaded with cluſters, round the elm entwine : 
But, if they periſh'd by untimely blight, 

The Furies tainted the cold dews of night; 
Or, if they fell beneath the waſte of wars, 

*T was the dire ravage of inſatiate Mars. 

Thus, as the muſe-inſpired poet ſang, 

Each abſtra& cauſe to form ſubſtantial ſprang ; 
Aſſumed a local dwelling, and a name, | 
And roſe to Fancy in a human frame. 

Hence mimic art preſum'd, with bold defign, 
Nature's beſt works to embelliſh and refine ; 
In earthly moulds the ſoul's conceptions drew; 
And raiſed immortal ſhapes to mortal view; 
'The attributes of Heaven in man combined, 
And ſtamp'd his image with his Maker's mind. 

The front majeſtic of imperial Jove, 
Proclaim'd the ruler of the realms above: 
Wiſdom's mild light, in modeſt force array'd, 
Beam'd in the image of his martial maid ; 
While keen ſagacity and quickneſs ſhone 
In every feature of fair Maia's ſon ; 

Stout Hercules” vaſt limbs and ſpacious cheſt, 
Pure abſtract ſtrength perſonified expreſs'd : 
Light Pleaſure's ſmiling grace and wanton mien, 


Play'd in the form of Love's voluptuous queen; 


While from her half-cloſed eyes beam'd rays of fire, 


And on her lips ſprang ſighs of young deſire. 
Alike each attribute divine was fliown, 
In ſtated forms and features of its own ; 
Preſiding Genii watch'd o'er every hill, 
And Naiads roſe in every limpid rill : 
Where'er the lonely wanderer chanc'd to rove, 
He found the immortal progeny of Jove : 
Diffuſed alike through ecean, earth, and air, 
Unnumber'd ſpirits heard his evening prayer; 
And till, as flumber cloſed his weary eyes, 
Bade dreams of comfort in his fancy riſe ; 
Whilſt hovering round celeſtial forms appear'd 


Raiſed drooping Hope, and 1 cheer'd. 


Hail, happy errors of deluſive Thought! 
Unreal viſions, with true bleſſings fraught; 
Once more from heaven deſcend, to mortals kind, 
And caſt your magic ſpells around the mind; 
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Film o'er the ſight of ſpeculative eyes, 
Nor let us feel the curſe, to be too wiſe! 
Again, ye Muſes, let your ſongs reſound, 
And the vain ſophiſt's frigid cant confound ; 
Again to rapture wake the lofty ſtrains, 
That once re-echoed o'er ſwift Meles“ plains; 
Or, with leſs bright and animating glow, 
Cheer'd wintry Aſera *midſt her wilds of ſnow; 
Or roſe ſedate, with calm and ſteady pride, 
Where Mincius' ſtreams in wandering eddies glide; 
And taught the ruthleſs ſons of war and ſpoil, - 
To honour agriculture's uſeful toi], 
Truth now is all the Muſes have to boaſt, 
Since Fancy mourns her airy viſions loſt ; 
And Fiction, ſtripp'd of every playful grace, 
To frigid ſophiſtry reſigns its place ;— 
To frigid ſophiſtry, which breaks the ſpells, 
Beneath whoſe ſhade the magic power dwells; 
And all its elevated flights confines, 
Low in the trammels of its critic lines; 
Or cramps its vigour, and its fervour cools, 
In the dull torpor of unmeaning rules; 
Till quite benumb'd, it now can only move, 
In ſcenes of private life, and hapleſs love ; 
Where tales on tales, through endleſs volumes flow, 
Stuff d with the unmeaning cant of love and woe: 
O'er which fond ſentimental damſels weep, 
Till, drown'd in ſorrows, -they fall faſt aſleep. 
But the bright viſions, which in days of yore, 
Plumed Fancy's wings, and taught the mind to ſoar, 
Are ſunk for ever from the prying ſight, 
vince touch'd by ſophiſtry's cold blaflin light. 
No Genii now through ſeas of ether glide, 
To wing the breezes, or the tempeſts guide; 
No thundering god the mountain's ſummit ſhrouds, 
In rolling eddies of ſulphureous clouds: 
No 22 Dryads cheer the lonely woods, 
Or ſportive Naiads float in cryſtal floods: 
The world proceeds by cold mechanic laws, 
And fools and ſophiſts know alike their cauſe. 
E'en the rude fables of our. rugged climes, 
The dark materials of old Runic rhymes, | 
Though nicely ſpun by cabaliſtic wit, - 
Each winding maze of modern creeds to fit, 
Have now their fierce terrific charms reſign'd, 
Nor dare aſſail the unletter'd peaſant's mind. 
No more he ſees the pale and wandering ſprite 
Glide through the filent horrors of the night; 
Nor hears the hoarſe ill-boding goblin roar 
Along the wintty torrents wound ſhore, 
"0 4 
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No demon now the enchanter's yoice obeys, 
To guard the foreſt, or the ſtorm to raiſe; 
To bid falſe hopes foul deeds of blood excite, 
Or panic fears turn conquering chiefs to flight, 
No uardian angels now from heaven ae 
The Aſmighty's ſhield o'er virtue to extend; 
To heal the wounded, and protect the brave; 
And valour, preſs'd by mightier foes, to ſave. 
No fairies now, or dapper elves are ſeen, 
By Fancy's eye, light-tripping o'er the green : 
No more on vehicles of thought they ride, 
The waking phantoms of the brain to guide 
Or, waſted on the moon's myſterious beams, 
Lead the light progeny of fleeting dreams, 
Thus, of ideal images bereft; 
The Muſe's humbler taſk is only left, 
Dry fact and ſolid argument to ſtrew 
With flowers refre(h'd in Heliconian dew ; 
And the light flow.of narrative to trace 
With juſt expreſſion, and with eaſy grace. 


Pascxirrrox of the PaLace of Austriox, and of the Frewvvs who 


From Joan of Arc, an Erre Poem, by Ronk RT SouTHey.] 


ND firſt a landſcape roſe 
A More wild and waſte and deſolate, than where 
The white bear driftirig on à field of ice | 
Howls to her ſunder'd cubs with piteous rage 
And ſavage agony. Mid the drear ſcene * 
A cr:ggy maſs uprear'd its miſty brow, 
Untouch'd by breath of ſpring, unwont to know 
Red ſummer's influence, or the chearful face 
Of autumn; yet irs fragments many and huge 
Aſtounded ocean with the-dreadful dance” 
Of whirlpools numberleſs, abſorbing oft 
The blameleſs fiſher at his perilous toil. 
Upon the topmoſt height the maiden ſaw 
A meteor-lighte& dome: to every blaſt 
Shook the wide fabrit, tottering as to fall, 
For evèr tottering: round the'tempeſts yell'd 
Tremendous, ute hoarſe ! yet to the ear 
Of him whe there had rule, the Dynaſt ſtern, 
Not undelightful. His perturbed fight 
Anxious and gloomy, ſpeeding hitherwards, 
She ſaw the dark wing'd ſhape : with all its towers 
The palace nods ſuch was Ambition's voice! 
Obedient firſt, fierce ſervant of fierce lord, * 
Dt i * Could 
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Cowl'd Superſtition comes, her looſen'd robes 

Float on the breeze and half expoſed to view 

The ruſted dagger. By her fide crept on 

Mitred Hypocriſy, with meekeſt mien \ 

And ſtep demure, and crofs, which to his heart 

He preſt, and ſeem'd with heaven- ward eye to pour 

The pious prayer; yet never prayer he pour'd | 

Save when with ſecret glance he view'd the crowd | 
Admiring near. Revenge unwilling quits 
The mangled corſe ; — prodigal of eath 

Next Slaughter ſtrode; his falchion yet unſheath'd 


The wide roll of his eye is terrible, 
And each limb quivers. Cruelty comes next, 
With ſavage ſmile graſping a widowed dove. 
And Fury next beating her own ſwoln breaſt 
Ruſh'd at the call: and Envy hideous form 
Gnawing her fleſh, and tearing from her head 
The viper turn'd to bite : and Horror wild N 
With creeping fleſh. Deſpair his ſullen arms P 
Folded ; aye muttering dark and half-form'd words 
Of dreadful import. Aged Avarice next 
| Hugg'd-to bis heart his bags, and caſt around 
(Unwilling tho? to loſe the golden fight,) 
The fearful look. And fitful Jealouſy 
Anxious for miſery came: and feveriſh Luſt 
Hot from the convent. Palſied Fear fled on, 
And ever as he fled his ghaſtly eye 
Reverts. Then ſtalk'd along the giant form 
Of proud Oppreſſion, on his crowned brow 
date Deſolation, and his pityleſs frown 
Diſpeopled countries: him behind a train 
Loathly and horrible, of nameleſs fiends 
Outnumbering locuſts. Laſt, as fill'd with fear 
Suſpicion ever-watchful clos'd the train: 
Pzle meagre ſpectre, ribb'd with iron plates, 
Sleepleſs, and fearful of the friendly meal, 
Worn out with anxious vigilance of life. 

Theſe at the palace meet, there, porter fit, 
Remorſe for ever his ſad vigils kept, A 
H's heart the viper's feaſt : worn down his face, 
It face it were when ſcarce the ſhrivell'd ſkin 
Wrap'd o'er the bone, proclaim'd the gnawing pang: 
laly he groan'd, or ſtarting wildly, ſhriek'd, 5 
Ave as the fabric tottering from its baſe 
Phreaten'd deſtruction, thoꝰ oft announc'd with - held, 
Tho' ſtill with-held, expected. 8 V 

Fs Theſe the maid 

Mark'd as they ſteer'd their duſky flight along; 

And lo! ſhe was amidſt them. 


Reeks from the wound, looſe flow his long black locks, : 
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7% lil! Paved with the bones 

The floor breath'd peſtilence: the emblazon'd walls 
With enſigns and with blood-ſtain'd arms were hung, 
The trophies of Ambition. 

| On his throne 
That form portentous rear'd his giant bulk, 
More huge than he, who with his hundred arms 
Scatter'd confuſion o'er the hoſt of gods 
Briareus : or the monſter brethren twain, 
Whoſe ſtature ſwelling every hovr gave hopes 
Of equalling higheſt Heaven : nor larger he 
Illufive, *gainſt whoſe head the thunderer Thor 
Sped fruſtrate his full force. A fable helm 
Shades his brown face, where glow'd thro each dark tint 
The fire of anger; in his hand he graſp'd 
The deſolating ſpear; his broad black brow 
In thought contracted ſpake his brooding ſoul, 
Sullenly ſilent. 


Sroxv of THELAMONT and ALMERIA. 
From the SEA, a Poem, by Jonx BipLake, B. A.) 


OW thrice three bright revolving ſuns had view'd 
N Fond Thelamont to his Almeria join'd ; 
With rapture melting into fix'd eſteem ; | 
Equal delight, and ſoul-exchanging bliſs, 

So beam'd, ſo ſmil'd, fo parted ev'ry year! 
Bright ſnoue a ſummer's morn, when Thelamont 
Upon a placid ſea ſet fail; intent | 
With baited hook to tempt the finny tribe. 

Cruel delight! From native beds to drag 

The wounded fools, and ſpoil their filv'ry ſcales 
And ſpotted pride, writh'd on the tort'rous hook, 


In fufferance dumb. O be meek mercy heard! 


＋ 


Thrice bleſt be he, who ever kindneſs ſhews 
To the poor brutal race: conſign'd by him, 
Who ſhelters all, to reaſon's manly rule 
And mild humanity's more tender care. 
Thrice bleſt be he! ſoft pity copious ſhow'r 
Thy gracious dews upon his head; refreſh 
His tender heart, and glad his darkſome days. 

He to Almeria firſt his purpoſe ſpoke. 
She meek and timid fair, by nature fearful, 
But more through love, with look ineffable, 
And gliſt'ning eyes, with ſoft affection bright, 
Thus ſpake, „ Why try the dangerous wave to-day ? 
Oft have I fear'd fome dire miſhap, when thou 


Upon the faithleſs main haſt ſolace ſought, « Where 
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« Where unknown horror lurks, and hidden ſnares. 
This day is ſacred to the rites of love; 
« This anniverſal of the happy year 
« Since firſt our hands we join'd; and mutual pledg'd 
« Our faith. This happy day with me conſume; 
« With me, I pray, and with our little race.“ 
And then ſhe turn'd delighted looks to where 
Their roſy infants, dew-drops of gay health, 
Spring buds of — youth, ſported around. 

o this, of anſw'ring feelings raptur'd full, 
Though all the father, all the huſband roſe 
At once; and tides o'erflowing of rich joy 
Almoſt his boſom burſt, he anſwer made. 
«Sweet ſharer of my days! partner of my bliſs ! 
« Fear not. I leave thee for a little ſpace; 
And long before brown night its ſhades extends, 
« Shall to thy arms return, Short abſence makes 
« True love more ſweet.” O blindneſs to the future! 
That kindly veils ſharp pain's perſpective ills ; 
Hides what no caution can avoid, or kee 
From greater ills of choice! Silent, depreſs'd 
Almeria ſat ; placid, though not content; 
And forc'd a ſmile that would conſent have ſpoken, 
And wip'd in haſte, a ſtealthful tear unſeen, 
That fear had drop'd upon her downcaſt eye; 
And check'd a figh that apprehenſion breath'd, 
Soft as the ſummer evening zephyr curls 
The crimſon boſom of the ſleepy lake. 

Now from the port the impatient veſſel ſteers, 
And to the wanton gales the ſwelling fails 
Their boſoms gave ; and gliding ſwift before 
The freſh'ning breeze, that bruſhing kiſs'd the wave, 
The painted veſſel danc'd, light, trim, and gay. 
With equal ſpeed the ſhores receding flew, 
Till far into the azure main they gain'd. 
Deceitful morn ! why doſt thou ſaule fo fair? 
Shall nature be ſo falſe? Freſh'ning the breeze 
Swells to a gale: the ſhiſting gale a ſtorm ; 
That adverſe ſoon forbad all hop'd return, 
And acceſs to the wiſhed-for land denied. 
Alas! poor Thelamont! thy drifting bark 
Flies faſt before the furious winds, that mad 
And cruel wing thee from thy fading home; 
The lov'd, the happy ſpot, where wait thy own 
Thy dear delights, <> roſy ſmiling babes; 
The ſofteſt, ſweeteſt, partner of thy care. 
Nor evening greets thee now with promis'd joy: 
Nor infant ſports; nor her kind arms that wrap 
Thee in the = of love; the flowery bow'r, 


That ſhields from every blaſt, from every pain, 
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Far, far, from theſe, and every ſoothing joy ; 
Art thou to dreary, friendleſs night confign'd ; 
And all the horrors of the rough rude ſtorm, 


The cloſing eve, meantime with moiſten'd lids, 

Sunk flow, and (ad, on ocean's troubled bed, 

In ſympathy of melancholy fate. 

On tbe remorſeleſs main, her anxious eye 

Almeria caſt, where madneſs furious play'd, 

And through the thick'ning miſt did — paint 

Laſt friend of grief, the veſſel's diſtant form, 

That held the lord, the fharer of her heart. 

Her children oft, O happy age ! whom yet 

Hope cer delights, look'd throngh the darkning ſcene, 

And in imagination's picture ſaw 

The bark, and hail'd their parent's bleſt return: 
And made more keen Almeria's frantic woe, 
When een deceptive promiſe fail'd to cheat, 

And dull, blank diſappointment coldly frown'd. 
Go _ your fondling arms, ye ſmiling babes! 

Strain cloſe your fainting mother's breaſt! kiſs, kiſs 
Away the tears! that flowing fountains run, 

And mingle pity's ſtream, with her full tide. 

She needs your every ſoothing art, your wiles 

To mellow ſharp diſtreſs ! for never more 

Shall ſhe ſave in your ſweetly-dimpling cheeks, 
That picture ſweet remembrance of pal love, 

The unfading image of your ſire behold. 


| Laft fancy fail'd, and cruel frowning night 
Denied e'en chearing hope, and rolling ſlow 
In pitchy darkneſs wrap'd the ruin'd ſcene. 


Invocation to Faxcy and FoxGETFULNEss to c ſe away the Demon 


Memory. 


[From the Parxs of Mruokv, a Poem, by Rozexr Mera, A. N.] 


OME then, creative Fancy ! hither bend 

Thy ſportive flight, and prove thyſelf a friend ; 
Raiſe by thy potent ſpells the caſtles fair, 
Which charm the eve, thought built but in the air ; 
Confole the poor with viſionary wealth, 
And lure the fick man to the bow'rs of health ; 
To myrtle groves the panting lover briog, 
And ſcatter roſes from thy fairy wing; 45 
The maid ador'd, though faithleſs as the wind, 
Shall there be ever conſtant, ever kind, 
With fond approval liſten to his tale, 

Melt at his fighs, and let his vows prevail. 


_— I 
Thou bidſt the ſoldier win, with d delight, I 
The deathleſs laurel of imagin'd Kobe, | | U 
Spur his bold ſteed the ronted foe to reach, | 
Or foremoſt, ſword in hand, aſcend the breach, 
Thy magic influence makes the coward brave, 
Gives eaſe to anguiſh, freedom to the ſlave; Ta iq 
Yet, he alas! condemn'd for evermore, P 4 
To tug with g's apr toil the heavy oar, | 
To guide the galley thro' the boiſtrous ſea, 
In ev'ry hour of reſpite, flies to thee : | | " 
On the cold pallet ſtretch'd, his pangs ſubſide, ' 41 
O'er his rapt thought thy pageant pleaſures glide, \ 
Bright views entrance him, ſoft illuſions — 
Diſſolve his chains, and lift him to the ſkies. 
The niggard wretch at thy benign command, 
Feels with new tenderneſs his ſoul expand, 
Wakens to charity, and grants relief, 4 
At leaſt in thought, to ev'ry human grief; | 1 
Then, to reward his ſympathetic tears, | p 
Invokes proſperity, and length of years. 5 24 [ 
View'd thro' the medium of thy magic glaſs, 1 
The lovelieſt ſcenes in gay ſucceſſion paſs, b 
Each virtue glows in pureſt tints array 'd, 4 
In native uglineſs is vice diſplay'd: 
For never yet has mortal predeſign'd 
Himſelf unjuſt, deceitful, or unkind, 
To gain the prize on which he loves to brood, 
The means are proper, and the end is good. 1 
Where' er thou deignſt thy cheering glance to throw, | 
Full harveſts bend, ſalubrious rivers flow, 
Long lakes their gloſſy ſurfaces unfold, | 
And heaven is deck'd with more reſplendent gold, c 
Spontaneous foreſts cloathe the lonely heath, 1 
And all creation brightens at thy breath. 90 4 | 
Then Fancy, hither come, exert thy ſway, N 
And chace the demon Mem'ry far away ! 
+ 11a T1 
Thou too, Forgetfulneſs ! whoſe opiate charm | 
Can huſh the paſſions, and their rage difarm; 
Approach, O kindly grant thy ſuppliant aid! } 
Wrap him in ſweet oblivion's placid ſhade; * 
Veil the gay, tranſitory ſcenes, that fled, 11 7 
Like gleamy ſunſhine o'er the mountain's head; 10%) 
Sink in the dark abyſs of endleſs night A 
The artificial phantoms of delight;  -  , 7 
Nor let his early ign'rance, and miſtake, 9 A 
The ſober bliſs of age and reaſon ſhake. Th 
Hide from bis heart each ſuff'ring country's woe, 
Aud o'er its chains thy cov'ring mantle throw ; | 
1. e on 'S 24s 
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Hide yon deluded agonizing train, 

Who bleed by thouſands on the purple plain; 
Their piercing eries, their dying groans controul, 
And lock up all the-feelings of his ſoul. 

Shield him from ſlander's perſecuting race, 
Who ſeek to wound, and labour to diſgrace, 
Who view the humbleſt worth with jealous eye, 
The viper brood of black malignity! 

So ſhall, perchance, content with thee return, 
Mongſt vernal ſweets to raiſe his wintry urn; 
To his retreat tranquillity repair, 

« And freedom dwell a penſi ve hermit there.” 


HorvLe Lake, a Potm, written on that Cost, and addreſſed to it; 
PRroOPRIETOR, SIR JOHN STANLEY. 


[From LLaNGoLLEN VALE, with other Pots, by ANNA SEW ARP. 


HEE, Stanley, thee, our gladden'd ſpirit hails, 
[ Since life's firſt good for us thy efforts gain, 
Who, habitants of Albion's inland vales, 
Reſide far diſtant from her circling main. 


Theſe lightſome walls, beneath thy generous care; 
Aroſe, the law ny ſcene's convivial boaſt, 

While at thy voice clear-cheek'd Hygeia rears 

Her aqueous altars on this tepid coaſt. 

This coaſt, the neareſt to our central home, 
That green Britannia's watry zone diſplays, 

Now gives the drooping frame a cheerful dome *, 
Whoſe lares +-ſmile, and promiſe lengthen'd days. 


When gather'd fogs the pale horizon ſteep, 
Falling in heavy, deep, continual rain, 

If, ere the ſun ſink ſhrouded in the deep, 
His cryſtal rays pervade the vapory train, 


Dry are the tufty downs, diffuſive ſpread 
O'er the light ſurface of the ſandy mound, 
Where eben the languid form may ſafely tread, 
Drink the pure gale, and eye the blue profound. 


Dear ſcene !—that ſtretch'd between the ſilver arms 
Of Deva, and of Merſey, meets the main, 
And when the ſun-gilt day illumes its charms, 
Boaſts of peculiar grace, nor boaſts iti vain. 
* The large and handſome hotel, built in the vear 7792, by fir John Stanley, aud 
which converts thefe pleaſant downs-into-a commedious fea-bathing place. 
| + Lares, Houſehold-gods. Tho' 
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Tho? near the beach, dark Helbrie's lonely iſle, 

Repoſes ſullen in the watry way, | 
Hears round her rocks the tides, returning, boil, | 
And o'er her duſky ſandals daſh their ſpray. 


Mark, to the left, romantic Cambria's coaſt, 
Her curtain'd mountains riſing o'er the floods; 


While ſeas on Orm's beak'd promonfory burſt, 
Blue Deva ſwells her mirror to the woods. 
High o'er that varied ridge of Alpine forms, * 1 


aſt Moel-y-Fammau * towers upon the ſight, 
Lifts her maternal boſom to the ſtorms, 
And ſcreens her filial mountains from their blight. 


Far on the right, the dim Lancaſtrian plains, 4 
In pallid diſtance, glimmer thro' the ſky, : 

Tho), hid by jutting rocks, thy ſplendid fanes, 

Commercial Liverpool, elude the eye. 


Wide in the front the confluent oceans roll, 

Amid whoſe reſtleſs billows guardian Hoyle, a 
To ſcreen her azure lake when tempeſts howl, 1 
Spreads the firm texture of her amber iſle +. 


And tho” the ſurging tide's reſiſtleſs waves 
Roll, day, and night, its level ſurface o'er, | 

Tha' the ſkies darken, and the whirlwind raves, | 4 

They froth, —but ruſh innoxious to the ſhore. | 


When fear-ſtruck ſea-men, mid the raging flood, 
Hear thundering ſhipwreck yell her Tire decrees, 

See her pale arm rend every ſail, and ſhroud, 

And o'er the high maſt lift her whelming ſeas, 
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If to thy quiet harbour, gentle Hoyle, | . 
The ſhatter'd navy thro' the tempeſt flies, | 


9 
Each joyous mariner forgets his toil, 10 
And carols to the vainly angry ſkies. „ 
What tho' they vex the lake's cerulean ſtream, 1 
And curl its billows on the ſhelly floor, 1 
Yet, in deſpite of Fancy's timid dream, . 


Age, and infirmity, may plunge ſecure. 


Iſceley-Fammau, the firſt word ſpoken as one ſyllable, as if ſpelt Mole. The name 
ue, in Welch Aferher of Mountains, It is ſeen iu the Hoyle-Lake proſpect, behind 
ite Flinttire hills, and conſiderably higher than any of them. 

? Amber Ile, the Sand Lund, fix miles long, and four broad, which lying in the ſea, a 
* nom ſhote, forms the lake; and breaking the ſorce of the tides, conſtitutes the 
wet a that lake as an harbour and bathing-place. 9325 8 
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How gay the ſcene when ſpring's fair mornings break, 


Or ſummer-noons illume the graſſy mound, 
When anchor'd navies crowd the peopled lake, 
Or deck the diſtant ocean's ſkiey bound. 


Like leafleſs foreſts, on its verge extreme 

Riſe the tall maſts; or ſpreading wide their ſails, 
Silvering, and ſhining in the ſolar beam, 

Stand on that laſt blue line, and court the gales. 


The peopled lake, of ſong, and lively cheer, 

And boatſwain's whiſtle bears the jovial ſound ; 
While roſy pennants, floating on the air, 

Tinge the ſoft ſeas of glaſs, that fleep around. 


»Twas on theſe downs “ the Belgian hero ſpread 
His ardent legions in auſpicious hours, 


-Ere to Ierne's hoſtile ſhores he led 


To deathleſs glory their embattled powers. 


When, like the conqueror of the Eaſtern world, 


That ftemm'd with dauntleſs breaſt the Granic flood, 


His victor-ſword immortal William whirl'd, 


And Boyne's pale waters dyed with rebel blood, 


Since now, to health devoted, this calm ſhore 
Breathes renovation in its foamy wave, 

For the kind Donor ſhall each heart implore, 
The good his energies to others gave. 


That long on him clear-cheek'd Hygeia's ſmile, 
And long on all he loves, ſerene may ſhine, 
Who from thy ſparkling coaſt, benignant Hoyle, 

Diffus'd the bleſſings of her cryſtal ſhrine. 


Opt on his MajgsTtyY's Bri r#-vaY. 


By Henzy James Prys, Esd. Porr-LAUN EAT. 


I, 


HERE are the vows the Muſes breath'd, 
That Diſcord's fatal reign might ceaſe ? 
Where all the blooming flow'rs they wieath'd, 
To bind the placid brow of Peace; 


King William encamped his army on the Hoyle lake downs, beſore he toch . 
Ning from thence, on his victorious expedition to Ireland. 


Whole 
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Whoſe anyel-form, with radiant beam, 

Pictur'd in Fancy's fairy-dream, 

Seem'd o'er Europa's ravag'd land, 

Prompt to extend her influence bland, 
Calm the rude clangors of the martial lay, " ts 
And hail with gentler te our monarch's natal day? 


II. 


For, lo! on von devoted ſhore, 
Still through the bleeding ranks of war, 
His burning axles ſteep'd in gore, 
Ambition drives his. iron car. 
Still his eyes, in fury roll'd, 
Glare on fields by arms o'er run; 
Still his hands rapacious hold 
Spoils injurious inroad won; 
And, ſpurning with ind gnant frown 
The ſober olive's proffer'd crown, 
Bids the brazen trumpet's breath | 
Swell the terrific blaſt of deſtiny and death. 


III. x 5 


Shrinks Britain at the ſound? Though, while her eye 
O'er Europe's deſolated plains ſhe throws, 
Slow to avenge, and mild in victory, 
She mourns the dreadful ſcene of war and woes; 
Yet, if the foe, misjudging, read | 
Diſmay in Pity's gentleſt deed, 
And, conſtruing mercy into fear, 
Tae blood-ſtain'd arm of battle rear, 
By inſult rous'd in juſt reſentment warm, 
She frowns defiance on the threat'ning ſtorm ; 
And, far as Ocean's billows roar, 
By ev'ry wave encircled ſhore, 
From where o'er icy ſeas the gaunt wolf roves, 
To coaſts perfumed by aromatic groves ; 
As proudly to the ambient ſky 
In filken folds her mingled croſſes fly ; 
The ſoothing voice of Peace is drown'd 
Awhile in war's tumultuous ſound, 
And ſtrains, from Glory's awful clarion blown, 9 
Float in triumphang peal around Britanuia's throne. 
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Ove to BEXTIE GREATHEED, intended to counteract the effect of the 
miſtaken and querulous Picture of Human Nature, drawn by Ms, 
GRAY in his Op; on a diſtant proſpect of Erox CoLLece. 


[From an Ops to a Box at Eton, with three SONNETS, and one 


Inn 


 ErpiGRaMm, by WILLIIAM PaRrsoNs, Esq.] 


Mox etiam pectus præceptis ſormat amicis, 
Aſperitatis, et invidiæ corrector, et ire, 
Recte ſacta refert. * Hos, Epiſt. Lib. 2. Ep. I. 


AE tho? miſtaken kindneſs doom'd 
M (So will'd a mother's care 

Ere yet the buds of genius bloom'd) 
To breathe my native air; 

Forbade to cull the fairer flowers 

'That thrive in Academic bowers, 

And clip'd my youth's aſpiring wings; 
——Envious of Fancy's brighter day, 

I trod th' inglorious private way 

To Learning's hidden ſprings ! 

Thee, BerT1E ! happier fates attend, 
Nor is it thine to mourn 

From thee the father and the friend 

By death, untimely, torn ! 

Thee, BzxTrs ! worthy of thy fire! 
Let generous emulation fire 

With high-born pride, with ardor keen, 
Like heroes in th' Olympic race, 
Still to aſſert the foremoſt place | 

In Erox's crouded ſcene! 


To “ chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed,” 
To “urge the flying ball,” 

'Thro' yielding waves the way to lead, 
The fluttering bird enthrall, 

Or fearful ſnatch the truant joy; 

Theſe may thy vacant hours employ. 
hut ſtrenuous ſeek a nobler prize, 

To charm when thou no more art young; 
Nor think, whate'er a Gz ay has ſung, 
«Tis FoLLY to be wisk!“ 

Tho' Paflion and Diſeaſe may rage 

In Man with baleful ſtrife, | 

Tho' numerous Ills, in riper age, 

Caſt their black ſhade o'er life, 

All is not Grief—what ſong can tell 

The heart-expanding thoughts that ſwell 
The pure, and lore-enlighten'd, breaſt ! The 
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The joy the genuine Patriot feels ; 
Or he who wounds of Sorrow heals, 
In conſcious Virtue bleſt! / 
The joy to nurſe the liberal Arts ! 
Thro' Nature's ſweets to rove! 
What Science, or the Muſe, imparts ! 
Friendſhip, or wedded Love! 

For feeling minds, and judging eyes, 
Fountains of bliſs unnumber'd rite, 
And thro' their hallow'd courſe refine. 
— The gifts unbounded Bounty ſtrews 
Tis more than Folly to refuſe ; 

—'Tis impious to repine ! | 

To Youth its ſports, to Age its calm, 
Indulgent Heav'n beſtows, 

With ſorrow mingles comfort's balm, 
And action with repoſe. * - 
Diſeaſe from Sloth, or Pleaſure ſprings, 
Yet, with ſedate Reflection, brings 


Warm Hope, to ſooth the mental ſtrife, 


Who whiſpers ſoft to Care, or Pain, 
For preſent loſs, a future gain, 
For death, immortal life! 


What to avoid, and what purſue, 

Has Man no rule affign'd? 

No arms, high-temper'd to ſubdue 
„The yultures of the mind?“ ä 
—Oh blind to Truth! tho' free of Will! 
Thou mak'ſt thy own misfortunes ſtil] 
Whom thy own paſſions ſtill controul. 
—Arm but thy will--their rage defy ! 


The dire Promethean terrors fly, 


And leave th' unſhaken ſoul ! 

Not words alone, but thoughts acquire ! 
And great examples know ! 

Till Gxetct and Rome's extinguiſh'd fire 
In Thee revived ſhall glow ! 

Mark, worthy of the general truſt, 
An AztsTiDes, wiſe, and juit, 

To others mild, himſelf ſevere ! | 
To wealth unmoved—Oh glorious boaſt 
His funeral at the public coſt, 

Graced by the public tear! 


Not Sparw and Axxic's ſpoils combin'd 
So Scirio's worth diſplay'd, a | 
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As when he, ſelf-ſubdued, refign'd 

The fair Iberian maid ! 
Nor leſs he ſhone, when youth was fled ; 
Not all his former triumphs ſhed 

A lovelier luſtre round his name! 
Him Meditation moſt could pleaſe z 

In filent thought, and learned eaſe, 

He cloſed a lite of Fame ! 

To Poets, who miſlead our youth, 

Let gaudier wreaths belong, 

Yet one again ſhall & ſtoop to truth, 

« And moralize his ſong,” | 

While Heav'n decrees us here below 

A mingled maze of joy and woe; 
(Howe'er the plaintive Sophiſts moan) 
Well to enjoy the proſperous hour, 

Well to endure Affliction's power, 

Are W1sbom's lot alone! 


ILLUSTRATION of © the INFLUENCE of Loc AL ATTACHMENT with te- 
ſpect to Howe,” 


[From a Poem under that Title. ] 


ERE, where, deſcending from the ſea · worn clifts 


In his own heavy cloud of darkneſs clad, 

Full oft his watery pennons Auſter lifts 

And wraps the extenſive iſle in ſudden ſhade, 

Tho? vernal ſunbeams were effus'd, to glad 
Our landſcapes, from Cornubia vein'd with ore 

To Scotia's heaths that triumph in the plaid ; 
The Briton ſtill prefers his changeful ſhore 
To Ægypt's cloudleſs plains where no rude tempeſts roar. 


Yes! o'er his acres the green barley-blade 
He values more than fields of cluſtering rice 
And rather ſhapes his way thro' plaſhy glade . 
Where crackles, at each ſtep, the ſheeted ice, 
Than mid gay groves of caſſia, that entice 
The ſoul to pleaſure, far diffuſing balm : 
To him more dear the oak-crown'd precipice, 
Than the deep verdure of date-creſted palm, 
Where all is lap'd in eaſe, one languor-breathing calm. 


To him more ſweet thro? aſhen woods to rove, 
As eddying winds the foliage round him whirl, 
Than cull the bloſſoms of an orange-grove 


Skirted by roſe-tree bowers, where rivulets purl M1 
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Mid tafil tufts, and odorous breezes curl > 
The ſtream beſprent with many a filver lote ; | 
While, on the ſmooth canal, light ſhips unfurl 
Their ſportive ſails, and gently as they float, 
Flutter the billing doves, and croud the neighbouring cote. 


While the gay-gilded moſque ſhines, half-conceal'd 1 
By tamarinds and the broad-leav'd ſycamore, 
And, as beneath their trembling verdure veil'd, 
Airs, Eden-born, delicious incenſe pour, 
Softening the fervours ot the ſummer-hour ! 
While rich pomegranates bid their cooling ſeeds | 
To the parcht palate a keen ſenſe reſtore, 
And, round each whiſpering iflet of cane reeds, 
Its melon's grateful pulp the tepid water feeds. 


Not ivory palaces, their roofs inlaid 

With maſſy gold, where thrones of coral glow, 
Starr*d with the gems of Ormuz ; not the ſhade 

Ambroſial, waving its peach- flowers that blow 

To pearly grapes, and kifs the turf below, 

he genuine ſon of Albion could induce 

His dairy-meads, his fallows to forego : | 
Not all the fruits, that bloom o'er every ſluice, 1 
Would, in his mind, outvie the redſtreak's vermeil juice. 1 


Nor, if to innocence a gentle ſmile 8 
Beam, placid as the May's mild morning break; 
If, with a modeſt bluſh, to mark our iſle, 
Mantle to veins of azure the fair cheek; 
Are not the charms of foreign beauty weak, 
Beauty, that wantons with voluptuous air ? 
Can jetty ringlets that adorn the neck, 
Sleek as they gliſten to the ſunny glare, HE 
Rival, O Albion's dames, your amber-brightening hair ? 
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Yet pleaſure views, and trembles at the gaze, 
Thoſe gloſſy treſſes their luxuriance ſpread 
To roſeate eſſences; the diamond-blaze 
Of many a creſcent on the turban'd head, 
Or the pearl. luſtre as by rainbows fed; 
The full Hark eye; the panting of the breaſt, 
Through gauſe that ſeems to kindle; limbs that ſhed 
Purpureal light by filken folds careſt, 
And the rich zone that checks the thin tranſparent veſt, 


See, as the roſe-lipt Alme weave the dance, 
To melting airs they move, in amorous play ; 
Or, arch with nods and wreathed ſmiles, they glance 
Their nimble feet to frotic meaſures gay: - 
5 L 3 The 
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The cymbal's notes to love new warmth convey: 
The burning aloe breathes its fragrance round. 
O'er all the light ſaloon with ſparkling ray, 
The diamond trembles to the dancer's , 
While with fantaſtic mirth the dizzy roofs xeſound. 


See plowing virgins lave the poliſht limb, 
hat time they bid the muſky bath exhale 

Its ſteaming odours, and along the brim | 

The dalliance of the loves laſcivious hail: _ 

Or, when the clear night wafts her cooling gale, 
See their fine forms, as eve's laſt colours die, 

Slow on the flower embroider'd terrace fail; 
While, glittering thro' its whole expanſe, the ſky 
With its deep azure ſhade relieves the wearied eye. 


Yes!—Home ſtill charms: and he who, clad in fur, 
His rapid rein-deer drives o'er plains of ſnow, 
Would rather to the ſame wild tracts recur, 
That various life had mark'd with joy or woe, 
Than wander, where the ſpicy breezes blow 
To kiſs the hyacinths of Azza's hair 
Rather, than where luxuriant ſummers glow, 
To the white moſſes of his hills repair, 
And bid his antler train the ſimple banquet ſhare, 


All love their native ſpot; whether beſide 
Their ice-ribb'd mountains thro? a waſte of night, 
They catch the froſt-gales from the ſtormy tide, 
And ſhiver to the boreal flaſhes bright; 
Or, if the ſun vouchſafe a pes vr ight, 
Hail, from the crags, his faint- reflected beams, ; 
And flide, o'er mouldering bridge, from height to height, 
Where pine, or ebony, or benreed gleams, 


To float their huge-hewn planks, along the gulphy ſtreams: 


Or, whether blinded by the ſolar glare, 
The moon-ey'd Indian amid poiſon'd dews 
Tainting the breeze, to balſam groves repair, 
And ſleep, tho' venom many a plant diffuſe; 
Or whether he who journeys o'er Peru's 
Re-echoing caverns, heap his ore, to pave 
The ſtrects with ingots, oft as he purſues 
His burthen'd beaſt, to where the boiling wave 
Once ſwallow'd Lima's walls, a univerſal grave. 


E'en now, where rages red Veſuvio's flame, 
Scarce from the fluid rocks his offspring fly; 

Tho! cities, ſtrown around, of ancient name, 
The monuments of former vengeance lie. 
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And we have mark'd the indiſſoluble tie, 
By which a myriad down the vawning gloom 
Deſcended erſt, as Etna fir'd the ſky —— 
By which a myriad that eſcap'd the doom, 
Cling to the ſulphur'd ſpot, and claſp their comrades' tomb, 


DescaiÞTion of HAY-MAKING. 
[From Bewser, a Poem. ] 


HERE ſee the mowers, to their half-done taſk 
Early returning, jocund, o'er the graſs, 
That yeſterday they cut: with ſtone well:ply'd, 
Bending, they whet the clear-reſounding ſteel ; 
And now in order plac'd, ſtep after ſtep; 
Slow following, with ſucceſſive well-tim'd ſtrokes; 
The ſcythe they brandiſh : falling at their feet 
In ſemicircles wide, a mingled heap 
Of ſeedling ſtalks and flow'rs of various hues 
In wild confuſion lies, to bloom no more. 
Meanwhile a num'rous train of men and boys, 
And country maidens, bearing in their hands 
The rural trophies, cheerfully begin 
Their pleaſing toil, and ſcatter far and wide, 
With airy toſs, the odoriferous hay; 
Light burden ! While as now the climbing ſun, 
In ſplendour clad, pours forth his ſloping rays 
Stronger, the field is all a moving ſcene 
Of galety and buſineſs, mirth and toil. 
Many the jokes, aad frequent are the laughs, 
Enlivening their labour: on the copſe 
Of yonder hedge, where gay the wild-roſe blooms 
Is laid the copious can, with needful ſtore 
Of liquor fill'd, and cover'd from the fight 
Of buſy flies. Full oft the heated ſwain 
Thither is ſeen to pace, and from the cup 
Firſt takes a long, deep draught: then to the fair, 
Not aſking, but whoſe warm fluſli'd cheeks betray 
Her thirſt, ſlow carrying, preſents the cup 
With awkward gallantry. Fatigued, the band 
Awhile repoſe; the ſun-burnt clown, robuſt, 
Pulls on his knee his modeſt-looking fair, 
Pleas'd, and yet half aſham'd: ah! happy he, 
If from her lips he gains at laſt the kiſs, 
With many ſtruggles won; nor is ev'n ſhe, 
Tho? her diſorder'd locks with many a frown 
Now ſhe adjuſts, diſpleas'd at heart to loſe 
The fragrant prize ſhe wiſh'd not to withhold. 

She ſeeks not to enſnare a captive train 
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Of ſlaves, to grace the triumph of her eyes; 
Nor, having won her lover's faithful heart, 
To leave him, proud-exulting in his pains. 
For him alone the riband gay is ſee 
On Sundays ſtreaming in her hat of ſtraw, 
Luring at church unwary eyes from pray'rs. 
Still near her thro? the field he ſtrives to toil, 
And oft, when unperceiv'd, they tell their love 
In fidelong glances: language ſweet! that ſpeaks .. 
In filence more than all th' affected fop, 
Practis d in flattry's arts, with oily tongue, 
Pours in his vainer fair's deinged ears. 
Here tis, that Love beſtrews his pleaſing joys, 
Unblended with his cares; for here no fears 
Of rankling jealouſy diſturb the breaſt, 
He #nows his maiden true, as ſhe her ſwain ; 
And fo ſhall each be prov'd, for Hymen ſoon 
In bondage ſweet ſhall join their willing hands. 
Be kind, ye Southern breezes! blow not yet, 
Nor bid your train of gloomy clouds and ſhow'rs, 
Unwelcome now, deform the tranquil ſky ! 


© But let the frequent wain, unſtopp'd by rains, 


Clear the dry hayfield of its duſky piles! 


Reyasr of Lucian and Swirr, in the Hovss of RivzcvLe, 


[From the PARADISE of TaAsTE, by ALEXANDER THowsoN, Eq.) 


OW N the other table, | 
Which rather look'd more comfortable, 
Thereon two covers we ſurvey'd, 
And things in rank for ſupper laid, 
While warm and ſnug, another pair 
Of ſatiriſts were ſeated there 
The Greek, whoſe lively fancy drew 
So many a pleaſing interview ; 
Who heroes old fo well could ſhow 
Converſing in the ſhades below, 
And whoſe celeſtial dialogues 
Made all Ol; mpus whores and rogues; 
His meſſmate was Hibernia's boa 
In cauſtic wit himſelf a hoſt ; 
Expoſe to view who durſt preſume 
The ſecrets of the dreſſing- room; 
Who ev'n reveal'd to <2 8k ſight 
Ibe raptures of the bridal night, 
And trembling Strephon's eagex joy, 
To find a woman in his Chloe; 
But worſt of all, whoſe faithleſs hand, 
At lighted rancour's dire command, The 


The vile diſguſtful picture drew 

Of that inhuman brute Yahoo. 

Before them, hunger's beſt relief, 

An ample diſh of ſteaks of beef, 

Stood ſmoking, juicy, fat, and nice, 

Of which they each ſecur'd a ſlice, 

And ſeaſon'd it, without diſpute, 

As beſt it might his palate ſuit. 

The Greek was mighty well content 

With pickles from Jamaica ſent, 

And pepper brought from Surinam, 

More hot and fiery than a dram. 

Not ſo St. Patrick's dirty dean, 

Who rubb'd along his platter clean 

Of aſſafœtida a pound, 

Which threw a diſmal ſtench around, 

And then he gobbled up in haſte 

His odoriferous repaſt ; 

Which done, no longer would he ſtay, 

But inſtant roſe, and ran away. * 
Then to my keen inquiring eye : 
My gracious guide made this reply :— | 
I cannot bring my tuneful tongue, 

« To ſounds of athes order ſtrung, 

« To tell you now the ſhameful place 

« Where this ſtrange wretch has hid his face, 
« Who views thoſe ſights with pleaſure's ſmiles, 
From which each other eye recoils ; 

© To whom thoſe ſounds alone are dear, 
That ſtrike with pain each other ear: 

« If curioſity be ſtrong, 

« Much better go with him along, 

« And ſee him there, in all his glory, 

« Rehearſing of a filthy ſtory ; 

« But me you muſt, my child, excuſe, 

„ Whoſe eye ſuch objects never views.“ 

To this what anſwer I ſhould make, 

_ time to think I did not take: 

« I feel,“ ſays I, (no inclination 

« For ſuch minute inveſtigation ; 

« And rather ne'er would ſee his face, 
Than follow him to fuch a place.“ 


SITUATION of SHAKESPEAR, in the IsLanD of Fancy. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


HERE up to heav'n a maſs of rock was pil'd, | 
Which ſerm'd to mingle with the midnight (ky; 


Ot rude acceſs it was, and proſpect wild 
as, prop , Pe 
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And rear'd its proud ambitious head ſo high 

As almoſt left behind the aching eye. — - 
Deck'd was the ſcene with beauties all its own, 
Whoſe pow'rful charms each critic glance defy ; 
And on its topmoſt height, the regal throne 

Of this romantic realm, ſtood Avon's bard alone. 


Alone he ſtood — for there was none but he 
On ſuch a fearful precipice could ſtand; 
Careleſs he ſtood, from fear and danger free, 
And wav'd with eaſe that more than magic wand, 
Whoſe pond'rous weight would numb each other hand 
For who like him could fairy chaplets twine, 
Could paint with living hues the airy band 
Of ſhapes infernal and of forms divine, 
Or dive ſo wond'rous deep in fancy's golden mine? 


\ h 

Reluctant riſing from their nether' ſkies, { 
A troop of grieſly ghoſts before him ſtood, 

With iron teeth and ſtaring ſtony eyes, 

Demons and fiends, and all the helliſh brood 
Which fancy figures in her trembling mood ; 
Around his head thoſe elves and ſpirits flew, 
Who taſte on earth of heav'n's ambroſial food, 
Who ſuck with bees the cowſlip's honey due, | 
And ſteal, to make them coats, the rainbow's brilliant hue. 


i 


There on her car ſate Mab the fairy queen, 
And dreams of various hue around her flung ; 
Her coachman, merry Puck, array'd in green, 
Before her on the nut-built chariot hung, 
And all his knaviſh tricks and frolics ſung. 
There was the witch's child, who ne'er unclos'd 
His brutal lips but forth a curſe there ſprung; , 
And Ariel quaint, of other mold compos'd, 
Who trode the winter wind, and in the gale repos d. 


EvLOGIUM on CONVERSATION. 


{From ConversaTton, a Didactic Poem; by WIIIIAu CooKkt, Ela 


ConversATION, ever on the wing, 
Delights to rove through all the honied ſprin 
Like muſic's voice, harmoniaas, deep, and clear, 
Pours all its information through the ear, 
Draws out the force of education's plan, 
Combines the whole, and finiſhes the man. 


© - See how it decorates the claſic page 
And how the ancients felt * pleaſing rage! 
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Or at their baths— their meals the public hall, 
"Twas Converſation took the lead in all. 7 
Here rights were canvaſs d manners underſtood, 
And laws develop'd for the public good, ' 
Here heroes' deeds were told with kindred blaze, 
Nor humbler virtues 'ſcap'd their ſhare of praiſe. 
The matron's conſtancy—the ſage's ſenſe, 

The power of beauty, and its beſt defence, 

The poor man's firmneſs in the ſtruggling hour, 
Contentment's charm, or riches! liberal power, 
All learning taught—all daily life had ſhewn 


— The molt unerring ſcience to be known— 


Were here enforc'd with fimpleneſs and truth, 
As food for age, or models tor their youth; 
Nay, ev'n in death they felt for human kind, 
And left their moral legacies behind. 


O! life's true teacher — moſt illuſtrious ſage ! 
Whoſe great example burns, from age to age, 
Who ſcorn'd the trammels of the wrangling ſchools, 
And taugbt philoſophy by chriſtian rules; 
Tho' doom'd a baſe—unworthy death to ſhare, 
In ſpite of pity's voice, and virtue's prayer — 
Still did thy ſoul unbroken, and ſerene, 
With conſcious truth ſurvey the awful ſcene, 
Fearleſs what pangs the poiſon'd bowl could give, . 
And to the laſt inform'd us how to live. 


With theſe bright models plac'd before our view, 
Let's learn to copy each proportion true, | 
Explore what Converſation can produce, 

For moral happineſs, and ſocial uſe. 

In life's gay ſpring 'tis that perpetual ſchool, 
Which moulds the manners, free from tyrant rule, 
Gives flow of ſpeech, and readineſs to ſcan 


The various habitudes of active man. 


Poſſeſs'd of this, we better learn to prize 

What comforts faſhion gives, or what denies; 

What dreſs imports, what friendſhip's crow ds employ, 
In all the frivolous purſuits of joy. 

Shielded by this, we better learn to ſhun 

Thoſe baſer lengths which youthful paſſions run ; 
Gaming's ſad charm, which rends all ſocial ties, 
ras fraud, rapacity, and lies; 

Or Bacchus' court, or luſt's decoying cell, 

Where rank diſeaſe and diffipation dwell. 

Far trom thoſe haunts, the tutor'd boſom ſtrays, 
Who converſe love love not thoſe dangerous ways. 


What 


What books we tedd, tho” read with critic zeal, 
*Tis Converſation ſtamps the final ſeal; | 
Marks what's original, and what is known, 
And adds another's ſtriftures to our own. 
What ſchool, what travels, what examples taught, 
As rich materials for our uſe are brought, 

Proud now to feel what charm'd our earlier days, 
Return with ten- fold intereſt to our praiſe, 

On every ſide we ſome advantage prove, 

It warms our friendſhip, and inſpires our love. 


In latter age, when paſſions milder flow, 
And our chief pride is rais'd on what we know, 
Tho' love no longer takes an active part, 
No longer flames, or agitates the heart, 
Still Converſation keeps its ſeitled throne, 
Its power of pleaſing ſtill is all our own. 
By this once more we prove the virgin kind, | 
| And gain freſh conqueſts o'er her charms of mind, 

Diſperte the 2 aid the cheerful hour, 

9 Obtain reſpect, and confidence, and power. 
And when, approaching to its awful cloſe, 
Life ſeeks its chiefeſt pleaſure in repoſe, 
This focial charm ſhall gild our ſetting day, 
Inſpire freſh hopes, and brighter views diſplay; 
Hopes which foretaſte, confirm'd by pious truſt, 
The facred Converſation of the juſt, 
Where man “ made perfect“ feels celeſtial fires, 
Glows in diſcourſe, or hymns in heav'nly choirs, 
Where, bleit communion ! every joy is thine, 

| | Eternal truth—and harmony divine. 


Erze occafioned by the Loſs of the Author's Davcnre, 


From Sorrows, facred to the Memory of PzweLors, by Sir Brook? 
| . Boorks x, Bart.] 


OW the down of the ſwan o'er my temples is ſpread, | 
And grief and misfortune have bow'd down my head; 
Now old age is at hand, and each ſorrowful day 

Something adds to the load, as the ſtrength wears away. 

"T were fitting, the little that life had to laſt, 

Free from care and alarm might have quietly paſs'd ; 

That in ſtudious repoſe, to my boſom ſtill dear, 

Soft peace might have ended an humble career ; 

In the houſe of my fathers, ah! too much my pride! 

On a wite's faithful breaſt have ſecurely relied ; | 

With a few dear companions, who knowing my heart, 


Had to faults been indulgent, where that had no part; 


Til 
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Till the marble, ia wait for the reſt of its prey, 

To eternal oblivion had ſnatch'd me wo: 

To her again join'd, at whoſe ſad, early doom, | 

All my joys, hopes, and pleaſures, were hid in the tomb. 

Such once was my wiſh, nor unworthy to know 

The calm that an innocent life ſhould beſtow ; 

But vain were my projects, my wiſhes all vain; 

No repoſe, no retirement, muſt ſoften my pain; 

Strange maſters my meadows and groves ſhall poſſeſs; 

For them, my loved plants wear their beautiful dreſs. 

To new regions I go; unfriended, alone. 

ö — orgotten, unpitied. unknown. a 
oom'd, perhaps, to behold my dear country no more, 

My bones ſhall tie white on ſome tar diſtant ſhore 

O'er my poor ſcatter'd relicks no ſorrows be ſhed, 

And nameleſs the duſt that flies over my head. 


* 
* . 
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Ds the or 1796, the 


liſt of traaſlators into Eng- 


lith from the original of the ſacred 
writings has been enlarged by the 
name of Dr. Charles Garden, late 
a tutor at Eton College, That 
genileman has publiſhed © An im- 
2 Verſion, attempted, of the 

ook of Job: a Poem, conſiſting of 
Parallels, Conſtructive, Sy nony- 
mous, and Triplet ; with a prelimi- 
nary Diſſertation, and Notes, criti- 
cal, hiſtorical, and explanatory.” To 
do juſtice to the tranſlator's inten- 
tion © to give an exact and faithful 
repreſentation of the words, anfl of 
the ſenſe of the poet, to imitate the 
air and manner of the author, to 
expreſs the form and faſhion of 
the compoſition, and to give the 
Engliſh reader ſome notion of the 
peculiar caſt and turn of the origi- 
nal,” required an intimate know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, pro- 
found {kill in appreciating the cri- 
ticiſms of preceding commenta- 
tors and lexicographers, and no 
ſmall ſhare of poetical taſte. Dr. 
Garden, from the tone which he 
frequently aſſumes, appears to bave 
had full confidence in the qualifi- 
cations which he poſſeſſed for ſuch 
an undertaking. From the long 
liſt of names in the prolegomena it 
would ſeem, that he has been in- 
duſtrious ia conſulting and ſelect- 


Of the Year 1796. : 


Indeed the greateſt ſhare nf init 


* 


ing from every learned author he 
could meet with on the ſubject, 


which his work can claim. ' 
the acknowledged learning tp i 
ed in the preliminary dil: , 
and the very numerous 0c», 3 
founded on the labour of ſcice- 
tion, In original criticiſm it can- 
not be ſaid to abound. The lan- 

uage of this verſion, likewiſe, 1s 
— * uncouth, obſcure, and 
inaccurate; and, on theſe accounts, 
but ill adapted to preſent us with the 
beauties of the moſt ſubiime of the 
ſacred poets, Iſiah alone excepted, 
who 4 may be faii, not to de- 
ſcribe, but to render viſible, what- 
ever he treats of.” On the whole, 
we cannot pronounce that Dr. 
Garden, from this reſult of lis 
philological ſtudies, is entitled to 
any diſtinguiſhed rank among bib. 
lical ſcholars. 

The books of “ Proverbs, Eccle. 
fiaſtes, Wiſdom of Solomon, and 
Eccleſiaſticus,“ have been publiſh, 
ed, in a ſeparate form, not only for 
the purpoſe of cheapneſs, but of 
convenience, by a well wiſher to 
the intereſts of virtue, © as a ſmall 
compendium of ancient morals, or 
what would formerly have been 
termed à manual of ethics;“ aud 
are accompanied with an introduc: 


Jo le 
to reface, containing a conciie, 
ry e 5 8 0 
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ut 


ut well written view, of the agri- 
ature, commerce, policy, and 
tence in Paleſtine during the reign 
f Solomon. | 

Mr. Burgeſs, in a © Letter to the 
Emourable and Right Reverend 
te Lord Biſhop of Ely, on the 


Trnflation of the Holy Scrip- 
ws,” ſuggeſts his gloomy appre- 
knons of the conſequences which 
would follow from che introduction 
# new, or improved verſion, 
bvever well executed. The prin- 
wal topic on which he expatiates 
x the trite and hacknied one of 
be danger of innovation; parti- 
larly in the preſent ſtate of ſo- 
tety, Under exiſting circum- 
ances, „he had rather be the 
tan to add a link to the chain 
« ſuperſtition, than to cut one 
tom it.“ Such language would 
ave been ſuitable to the character 
i bigoted catholic prieſt, at the 
en of the Reformation, or of a 


tduftion of chriſtianity ; but is 
itterly unworthy a clergyman of a 
;oteſtant church, at the cloſe of 
lie ei hteenth century. 

Mr, Marſh's „ Letters to Mr. 
luchdeacon Travis, in Vindication 
a one of the Tranſlator's Notes to 
Michaelis's Introduction, and in 
Confirmation of the Opinion that 


i Greek Manuſcript, now pre- 
le. fed in the public Library of the 
nd Vaiverſity of Cambridge, is one of 
ſh. de ſeven which are quoted by R. 
or ephens, at 1 John v. 7.“ con- 
of tea moſt learned and valuable 


uction in biblical criticiſm. 
uy thing be thought wanting, at- 
ie the erudition — ingenuity diſ- 
Jed by Mr. Porſon, in demon- 
— of the ſpuriouſneſs of the 
"puted paſſage, theſe letters will 
complete ſatisfaftion, and 
te the controverſy with the 
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kbje&t of a new and authoritative 


deen hierophant, at the firſt in- 
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judicious and impartial. They 
ſerve, at the ſame time, as an ad- 
mirable guide to {ſcholars in the beſt 
mode of ſtudying ancient manu- 
ſcripts, and of determining the 
value of collations and early edi. 
tions, in ſacred or profane litera- 
ture, In a long Appendix, Mr. 
Marſh clearly convicts the archdea- 
con of a variety of inaccuracies and 
illegitimate concluſions, which are 
unpardonable in a man of learning 
and crit.cal ſkill; proves, by ex- 
trafts from Mr. Pappelbauin, that: 
the Codex Ravianus is nierely a 
copy of the Complutenſian edi- 
tion; and ſatisfactorily explains the 
origin and object of the Veleſian 
readings. 
Dr. Williams, in his © Remark 
on a Treatiſe by William Bell, 
D. D. &c. entitled Arguments- in 
Proof of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives of the extraordin 
Conception and Birth of John the 
Baptiſt, and the miraculous Con- 
ception and Birth of Jeſus, con- 
tained in the two firſt Chapters of 
the Goſpels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke,” maintains the ſame ground 
which he occupied in his“ Free 
Enquiry,” noticed in our Regiſter 
for the year 1789. With the ſame 
calmneſs and liberality as were diſ- 
played in that production, he diſ- 
cuſſes anew that part of the evi- 
dence for the genuineneſs of the 
diſputed chapters to which Dr. 
Bell's ingenuity had given its ut» 
moſt force; and urges additional 
arguments, drawn from cogjecture 
aud probability, which have ſerved- 
to contirm him in his former opi- 
nion. The biblical ſtuvent, by 
poſſeſſing the publications of Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Bell, will be 
enabled to meet with every thin 
of importance which can be ad- 
vanced on the controverted ſubject, 
at leaſt as far as relates to St. um 
727 thew's 


/ 
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thew's Goſpel, and to judge on 
which fide of the ſcales the weight 
of evidence preponderates. In an 
Appendix our author maintains, 
with Auguſtine, and other writers 
among the ancients as well as mo- 
derns, that St. Mark's Goſpel is an 
abbreviated tranſlation of St. Mat- 
thew's Syro-Chaldaic Goſpel. 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1788, we announced to our readers 
the object and general character of 
Mr. now Dr. Ryan's “ Hiſtory of 
the Effects of Religion on Man- 


kind; in Countries ancient aud 


modern; barbarous and civilized.“ 
It is but lately that we have ſeen a 
Supplement to that work, in a IId. 
Vol, which bears the date of 1793, 
and is executed with the ſame 
learning and ingenuity as the for- 
mer. fe is divided into four ſec- 
tions, in which the author ſhews, 
that the erroneous doctrines and ſu- 


perſtitious practices of Chriſtians 


are not to be imputed to Chriſtiani- 
ty ; illuſtrates the enthuſiaſm of the 
heathens, the origin, progreſs, and 
influence of fanaticiſm in the 
times of the cruſades, &c. with the 
effects of it on the literature, the 
religion, and the morals of the 
Engliſh nation ; points out the real 
cauſes of ſeveral perſecutions, 
herefies, controverſies, wars, &c. 
falſely imputed to Chriſtianity by 
modern infidels; and refutes the 
objections which have been urged 
againſt the utility of religion. 


Mr. Roberts, in his © Obſerva- 


tions on the Principles 6f Chriſtian 
Morality, and tne Apoſtolic Cha- 
rater, occaſioned by Dr. Paley's 
View of the Evidences of Chriſti- 
anity,” attacks that valuable writer 
on account of the liberality with 
which he concedes to the enemies 
of Revelation, what he deems to 
be untenable and uſeleſs points, 
and the caution with which ke has 


7 


its morality, of its peculiar doc 


refrained from uſing the languag 


of par principles, Theſe ver 
circumſtances, in the opinion © 0 
ſome of the ableſt and moſt 2ealo h 


advocates for Revelation, hart 
ſtamped ſuperior excellence on thi 
doctor's labours, and contributes 
eſſentially to ſerve the cauſe whic 
he ſupports. Mr. Roberts is of: 
different opinion; and endeavou 
to convict Dr. Paley of injuſtice te 
the religion of the goſpel, by gir 
ing improper or defective views 0 
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trines, and of the characters of its 
founder, and his apoſtles. From 
the manner in which he conducts 
his hoſtility, he does not prov 
himſelf to be a very formidabl 
antagoniſt, 

« Chriſtian Philoſophy, or an 
Attemptto diſplay the Evidenceand 
Excellence of revealed Religion; 
Y Viceſimus Knox, D. D.“ in 2 

ols. is a work which the well 
known talents of the author led us 
to open with conſiderable ex. 

ations; but which the peruſal 
ath moſt grievouſly diſappointed, 
Abandoning the ftrong ground 
which the moſt venerable and judi- 
cious advocates for Chriſtianity 
have ſo well maintained, that of 
hiſtorical teſtimony ; and even un- 
dermining it (for he is willing fert- 
ouſly to make the conceſſion that 
Chriſtianity is not founded on ar- 
gument), Dr. Knox refts the faith 
of a Chriſtian on © the divine u- 
diation of the holy ghoſt, ſhining 
upon and giving luſtre to the 4% 
of Revelation.” Very diſtinct is 
this principle from the doctrine 
of divine entrgy, operating on the 
heart of a virtuous man, to ail 
him in the performance of his duty; 
as it ſuppoſes the belief of Cbritt. 
anity to depend on an immediate 
divine impulſe. This, ſurely, B 
myſticiſm, rather than phony 
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md tends more to encourage the 
bers of the infidel, or the viſionary 
mceits of the fanatic, than to ſatis- 
fk the mind of the ſober rational 
mqvirer. To many of Dr. Knox's 
excellent obſervations on the prac- 
tical influence of Chriſtianity, and 
v the vaſt weight in favour of its 
tuth which that influence affords 
v the minds of thoſe who embrace 
t we ſubſcribe with all our heart. 
We are alſo proud to appeal with 
kim to that branch of the internal 
eidence of our holy faith; while 
| the ſame time we are confident 
i the ſucceſs of an appeal alſo to 
human reaſon and human learning 
wits defence, although * the infi- 
el is erer ready to oppoſe wea- 
pons from the ſame armoury.“ 

Mr. Clarke's “ Anſwer to the 
Weſtion, why are you a Chriſti- 
nf” 1 publiſhed at Boſ- 
thn, in Ne 
e recommended to young perſons, 
8a well written and pleaſing ma- 
mal of the leading arguments in 
four of Chriſtianity. The au- 
thor has arranged theſe arguments 
mer the heads of Toternal evi- 
fence, arifing from the nature of 
de doctrines and precepts of 
Cbriſtianity; its early and exten- 
ye propagation; the completion of 
Prophecies ; and the character and 
mracles of Chriſt. 

Mr. Malham's “ Word for the 
bible; being a ſerious Reply to the 

larativns and Afertion$' of the 
ſeeulatve Deiſts and practical 
theiſts of modern Times, parti- 
Uarly the Age of Reaſon, Part 
Is one of thoſe haſty and indi- 
ed productions, which do no 
tour to the talents of their au- 
and diſſerve the cauſe they 

* intended to ſupport. It was 
my. as the advertiſement ac- 

onledges, currente calamo, in leſs 


an three weeks, Such precipi- 
1796. 
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w England, deſerves to 
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tancy, on ſo important a ſubject, 
and in reply to a ſhrewd and po- 
pular, although a groſs, illiberal, and 
diſingenuous adverſary, cannot ea- 
ſily be excuſed. 

Mr. Wincheſter's « Defence of 
Revelation, in ten Letters - to 
Thomas Paine; being an Anſwer 
to the 1ſt Part of the Age of Rea- 
ſon,” was firſt publiſhed at New 
York, whence it came ſtrongly re- 
commended to the friends of reli- 

ion in this country. It would be 
injuſtice in us not to acknowledge 
that it is deſerving of confiderable 
praiſe, as a calm, comprehenſive, 
and perſpicuous ſummary of the 
arguments and facts which may be 
reſorted to in repelling the calum- 
nies of Paine. 5 

« The Age of Infidelity, Part 
II. in Anſwer to the Second Part 


of the Age of Reaſon, &c.” pro- 


ceeds from the fame pen with the 


bs which was announced ia 


this department of our work for the 
year 1794. It diſcovers the fame 
abilities, and ſpirit ; and the ſame 
impolicy in embarrafling the grand 
queſtion, by the introduction of 
topics which relate 2. to dif- 
putes agitated among Chriſtlans, 
and not to the points at iſſue be- 

tween Chriſtians and infidels. 
The“ Eſſay on the Originality 
and Permanency of the Biblical 
Hebrew, with an Application to 
the leading principle of a modern 
Unbeliever, who denies the Exiſt- 
ence of any written Word of God, 
by the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, 
D. D. &c. Profeſſor of Hebrew in 
the Univerſity of Dublin,“ is high- 
ly creditable to the learning and 
ingenuity of the author. Without 
either adopting or rejecting his 
opinions reſpecting the origin and 
permanency of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the priority and permanen- 
cy of the Po Hebrew letters, 
or 
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or the antiquity of the vowel points, 
we have no heſitation in pronounc- 
ing him completely victorious over 
his opponent. We are not con- 
vinced, however, that ſuch an ex- 
penditure of talent was neceſſary 
to the object which the worthy 
author had in view. 
The“ Apology for the Bible, in 
a Series of Letters, addreſſed to 
Thomas Paine, &c. by R. Wat- 
fon, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Biſhop of 
Landaff, and Regius Profeſſor of 
Divinity in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge,“ is a publication for which 
the Chriſtian world is greatly in- 
debted to the worthy prelate. In 
his attack on the ſcriptures, Mr. 
Paine choſe to diſclaim all appeal 
to learning and antiquity, and en- 
aged to ſhew, from the books 
fpemfelves, that they are entirely 
unworthy of credit. Dr. Watſon, 
retraining to avail himſelf of that 
ſtrong collateral teſtimony, the 
value of which his opponent was 
incapable of appreciating, meets 
him on his own ground; and, as 
far as it was poſſible to arrange his 
miſcellaneous and confuſed ob- 
jections in any regular order, pro- 
ceeds to the ſeparate diſcuſſion of 
them in a ſeries of ten letters. 
In peruſing them, the reader muſt 
be ſtruck with the liberal, candid, 
and gentlemanly ſpirit which per- 
vades the whole; while he will 
find numerous opportunities of ad- 
miring the judicious and happy 
manner in which the biſhop em- 
ploys his extenſive and well known 
acquaintance with literature and 
Tcience, and his acknowledged lo- 
gical acumen, in a pleaſing and po- 
pular defence of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Scriptures., We cannot 
too ſtrongly recommend them, as 
moſt admirably adapted to coun- 


teract the injurious effects which 


the treatiſe they are deſigned to an- 
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of the Canaanites ; and the impr 


ſwer was calculated to produce « 


| 41 
ignorant and uninformed minds, — 

| The publications entitled « T. vit 
Biſhop of Landaff's Apology ſe wh 


the Bible, examined, &c. by A. Ma 
leod,” and“ Thomas Paine vind 
cated, &c. by a Deiſt.“ by no meat 
abound with argument; nor d 
they appear to have been dictat 
by that candour and ſeriouſne 
which we conſider to be inſep 
rable from the proper love « 
truth, 

Mr. Hollis, in his “ Sober a 
Serious Reaſons for Scepticiſm, 
it concerns revealed Keligion,” 
decorous and modeſt in ſtating t 
difliculties which have operated 
powerfully upon his mind, as t 
induce. him to renounce his bg 
lief in Revelation. Theſe ard 
chiefly, the ſcripture doctrine con 
cerning the future puniſhment « 
the wicked, which he conceives t 
announce everlaſting miſery to 
the deſtination of the great maſs o 
human beings ; the exterminatiot 


bability of the deity's ever break 
ing in upon the eſtabliſhed orde 
x nature by miraculous. interpo 
ſitions. Our readers will percety 
that there is nothing new in Mr 
Hollis's difficulties ; and maro 
bably be of opinion that they rc 
quire no new ſolution. 

Mr. Williams's « Reaſons for 
Faith in revealed Religion, oppoſed 
to Mr. Hollis's Reaſons for Scep 
ticilm,” contain an ingenious, Call 
did$ and diſpaſſionate reply to tis 
arguments adduced by the lall 
named writer; and alſo proofs it 
favour of the Chriſtian Revelatio 
drawn from the character of Chrill 
and the hiſtory and preſent ſtate 0 
the Jews. Thoſe readers, how- 
ever, who do not concur with Mr, 
Williams in embracing the come 


monly received opinions, will con 
tee, 
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end; that he has maintained ſome 
wints which might be abandoned 
ith advantage to the cauſe for 
rtich he is an advocate. 

Such, likewiſe, will be their ver - 
id on Mr, Trebeck's « Letter to 
vun Hollis, Eſq. &c.” which, as a 
nethodical and argumentative pro- 
&Rion, is inferior to the laſt men- 
toned article. The author is zeal- 
ws in the cauſe which he eſpouſes, 
vithout diſplaying illiberality, or 


tad temper. 

Mr. ohn Jones's „ Defence of 
the Moſaic, or revealed Religion, 
oving the Authenticity of the 

tateuch, the 9 of 
Moſes's Deſcription, with the Prin- 
tples of Natural Philoſophy now 
current, and the Truth of Scrip- 
tire Chronology,” although ſingu- 
kr and uncouth in point of com- 
polition and language, contains 
nany pertinent and valuable ob- 
rations, which merit the conſi- 
&ration of philoſophical infidels. 

Mr, Cogan's „Reflections on 
tie Evidences of Chriſtianity,” ſo 
kr as his' plan permitted him to 
ater into the controverſy with the 
enemies of Revelation, are inge- 
nous and weighty ; and ſucceſs- 
ly expoſe the methods in which 
tacks are commonly conducted 
yunſt the credit of the New Teſta- 
nent writings, 

* Deiſm traced to one of its 
pncipal Sources, or the Corrup - 
won of Chriſtianity the grand 
Cuſe of Infidelity, &c. by f. 
Comard,” is a publication diſtin- 
hund by good fenſe, moderation, 
nd ſeriouſneſs. To the author's 
ding poſition we ſubſcribe with- 
Wt heſitation ; as alſo will num- 
ders of Chriſtians, who hold for 
riths doctrine which he deems to 
* antifcriptural, His intention is 
diy to be commended ; and on 

ſerious thinking deiſt it is like- 


ly to produce a better impreſſion, 


than a laboured defence of any 
fyſtematic theology. | 

Mr. Evans's “ Preſervative a- 
gainſt the Infidelity and Unchari- 
tableneſs of the eighteenth Century, 
&c.” was written as a ſequel to his 
« Sketch of the Denominations of 
the Chriſtian World,” which we 
introduced to our readers in our 
laſt volume, in terms of commen- 


dation. Its tendency is equally libe-. 


ral and catholic; and it preſents 
to the juvenile reader a pleaſing and 
uſeful collection of the ſentiments 
of numerous eminent men, of dif- 
ferent denominations, and of dif- 
ferent religious opinions, which 
forcibly concur in recommending 
a ſpirit of candour and unanimity 
— Chriſtians, To the whole 
is prefixed, an ingenious and ſea- 
ſonable eſſay on the right of pri- 
vate judgment in matter of re- 
ligion. 

Dr. Prieſtley's + Obſervations on 
the Increaſe of Infidelity,” were 
originally publiſhed at Northum- 
berland, in America, and are well 
calculated to promote the intereſts 
of that faith for which, while in 
his native country, he pleaded ſo 
ably in his “ Inſtitutes of Reli- 
gion“, his“ Letters to a philoſo- 
phical Unbeliever,” and his “ Dif- 
courſes on the Evidences of re- 
vealed Religion.” They Illuſtrate, 
with that plainneſs and ſimplicity 
which diſtinguiſh the author's 
writings, many of the cauſes which, 
independently of the evidences of 
Revelation, contribute to increaſe 
the number of real or practical un- 
believers; evince the ſuperiority 
which the Chriſtian poſſeſſes over 
the infidel, with reſpe& to his mo- 
tives and encouragements to moral 
conduct; offer excellent advice on 
the ſubject of the behaviour of 
Chriſtians towards unbelievers ; and 
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afford conſolatory refletionsto thoſe 
who are alarmed at the preſent aſ- 
pet of the religious world. We re- 
commend the peruſal of them to 
Chriſtians of all denominations and 
opinions. 

The object of the Conſidera - 
tions on the Univerſality and Uni- 
formity of the Theocracy, by a 
Layman of the Church of Eng- 


land,” is to prove, that not only 


Jews and Chriſtians are indebted to 
divine Revelation for their religious 
ſentiments, but all the wiſe men 
in the pagan world ; who either 
derived from Noah, or immediate 
ſupernatural communications, the 
knowledge and belief of. one God, 
the creator and preſerver of the 
univerſe, and of a future. ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, This 
opinion the author endeavours to 
juſtify, by various teſtimonies, an- 
cient and modern; the writings of 
the Jewiſh prophets; and the au- 
thority of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 
His readers muſt judge how far he 
has ſucceeded in his deſign, 

« The Riſe of Mahomet, ac- 
counted for on natural and civil 
Principles, by the late Nathan Al- 
cock, M. D.“ is a ſenſible and well 
written pamphlet. The view which 
it affords of the cauſes which con- 
tributed to the reception and rapid 
progreſs of the doctrines of the 
prophet of Mecca, offer a ſtriking 
contralt to the circumſtances under 
which the religion of Chriſt was 
propagated ; and will impreſs the 
diſpathonate reader with ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive evidence in favour of the 


claims of the latter to ſupernatural - 


Ks and ſupport. 

Mr. Berington, a catholic cler- 
man, in his Examination of 
vents termed Miraculous, as re- 

ported in Letters from Italy,” with 

a manly ſpirit, liberality, and in- 

controvertible arguments, expoſes 


\ 
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the deluſions which have latel 
been attempted to be practiſed a 
Ancona, Rome, and other place 
in the papal domains, in order te 
excite the enthuſiaſm of the popu 
lace in defence of image worſhip 
and the other religious abuſes 0 
the court of Rome. To the rationa 
ſupporters of Chriſtianity, caths 
lic, as well as proteſtant, it wil 
give pleaſure, as affording © an in 
creaſed power of conviction to the 
miracles of primitive times,” b 
diſcriminating them from © the ſuſ 
picious events, or the baſe alloy 0 
counterfeit materials.“ 

„The practical Efficacy of th 
Unitarian Doctrine conſidered, in 
a Series of Letters to the Rev, An- 
drew Fuller, &c. by Joſhua Toul- 
min, D. D.“ has been publiſhed in 


anſwer to the illiberal charges -. f 
gainſt unitarians in Mr. Fuller's * 
treatiſe entitled “ The Calviniſtic , 
and Socinian Syſtems examined and 4 
compared, as to their moral Ten- 10 
dency, & c.“ which was noticed by Wl. 
us in our Regiſter for the year. 
1793. Inſtead of returning railing ex 
for railing, our author enters into . 
a diſpaſhonate and judicious enqui- 4 
ry into the influence of the princi- bo 
ples which he defends; and in 2 U 
ſtrain of perſpicuous and ſolid rea- ; 
ſoning, intermixed with animated 4 
appeals to the examples of ſome of 4 
the moſt eminent and worthy cha- | 
raters which have adorned our * 
own country in later times, com- he 
pletely repels the attack of his op- Wl, 
ponent. The ſpirit in which this a 
performance is written is very ho- 6 
nourable to the author; and is he 
worthy of Mr. Fuller's imitation, Ty 
when he next engages in religious 1 
controverſy. the 
My. Hawtrey's © Particular En- * 
quiry into the Doctrine of an eter- ty 
nal Filiation,“ is publiſhed as © A by 
Sequel to the Appeal to the New 0 


Teſtament, 


ſeſtament, in proof of the Divini- 
nok the Son of God,” which was 
mounced in our ger for the 
wr 1794. The reſult of it is, a 
knial that the idea intended to be 
mreyed by the terms eternal filia- 
ln, or eternal generation, if they 
an be ſaid to carry with them any 
inet and preciſe meaning, is in 
te leaſt countenanced by the ſcrip- 
urs. The ſenſe which he gives 
v the expreſſion in the Nicene 
Creed, „ begotten of the father 
fore all worlds,” would ſeem to 
tour of hereſy ; for he conſiders 
le expreſſion to refer to the deter- 
nination and purpoſe of the divine 
nnd. The author's orthodoxy, 
lowever, will not admit of the leaſt 
(veſtion. 

Dr. Robert Wallace Johnſon's 
*Remarks on Religious Opinions, 
nd their Effects, & c.“ are publiſhed 
n defence of the middle ſenti- 
ſent, between Athanaſianiſm and 
vcinianiſm. And if they preſent 


by , 

* Whing new, in point of argu- 

by nent, to thoſe who are acquainted 
"th the controverſy, they will be 


fruſed with pleaſure, on account 
© the impartiality they diſcover in 
de ſtrictures they contain on the 
proper practices of different re- 
loniſts, and the candid pious 
irt in which they appear to have 
en penned, 
Mr. Love's © Addreſſes to the 
People of Otaheite, deſigned to aſſiſt 
de Labour of Miſſionaries, and 
Wer Inſtructors of the Ignorant,” 
Mear to have been dictated by 
pureſt and moſt ardent zeal for 
lt intereſts of Chriſtianity, but 
hour a proportionate ſhare of 
Miement, For the author adviſes 
de initiating of theſe ſimple iſland- 
2 "to the myſteries of the Cal- 
= Creed. What ! before they 
u ofefled of the previous know- 
& that can enable them to judge 
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of the proofs which are appealed 
to in ſupport of theſe myſteries ? 
The plan which Mr. Love recom- 
mends in theſe addrefſes, on the 
moſt favourable conſtruction, is 
certainly chargeable with that in- 
congruity. An attempt at ſuch a 
proceſs of inſtruction, if it do not 
produce the immediate defeat of a 
miſhon which, we underſtand, many 
well meaning perſons have actu- 
ally engaged in, can ſucceed only in 
ſubſtituting one ſpecies of ignorance 
for another, and in diſſeminatin 

ſuperſtition inſtead of the rationa 
uſeful principles of the Chriſtian 
faith. ; 

Mr. Swindell's publication en- 
titled Certain Doctrines teaching 
certain Duties and Devotions ac- 
cording to Godlineſs, in three Vo- 
lumes, with a diſtinct Preface to 
each, aſſerting the Dignity of Rea- 
ſon aſſiſted by the Divinity of Re- 
velation,” conſiſts of a variety of 
practical and devotional pieces, in 
plain, but too verboſe language, 
which appear to have originated in 
the laudable deſire of inculcating 
ſentiments of virtue and piety on 
the uninſtructed among the lower 
claſſes of ſociety. When doctrinal 
ſubjeAs occur, the author agrees 
in opinion with the creed of our 
eſtabliſhed church. 

Mr. Bean's “ Family Worſhip, 
a Courſe of Morning and Evening 
Prayers for every Day in the 
Month,” deſerves to be recom- 
mended as a pleaſing and animated 
manual of devotion, on the prin- 
ciples of our eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
faith. It is diſtinguiſhed by a 
oor variety than 1s generally to 

e met with in ſuch ſpecies of com- 
poſitions ; and poſſeſſes the merit 
of directing the mind to practical 
topics, while it excites the pious 
emotions. 

Mr, Woolley's “ Priſon Medita- 

M 3 tions, 
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tions, compoſed while in Confine- 
ment in the King's Bench Priſon, 
in the Year 1795,” are ſerious, and 
practical, and may be read with 
pleaſure and improvement, by de- 
vout Chriſtians whoſe ſentiments 
are what are called orthodox. 

The“ Advice to a Young Cler- 
2 upon his entering into 

rieſt's Orders, in Six paſtoral Let - 
ters, by a Divine of the Church of 
England,“ is chiefly employed in a 
warm and indiſcriminate panegyric 
on the doctrines, the ceremonies, 
the liturgy, and the diſcipline of 
the church, and in urging an im- 
plicit attachment and obedience 
from the ſacred obligations of the 
ordination engagement. Little will 
be found in theſe letters to aſſiſt 
the clerical reader in the choice of 
proper ſtudies, or in the diſcharge 
of his paſtoral functions. Theſe 
objects would ſeem to have been 
matters only of ſecondary conſi- 
deration in the eſtimation of the 
author. Dr. Napleton's “ Advice 
to a Student in the Univerſity,” 
which we announced in our laſt 
volume, is, we had almoſt ſaid of 
unſpeakable merit, when contraſted 
with this anonymous production. 

« The Declaration of George 
Wiche, on reſigning the Office of 
an hired Preacher, was publiſhed 
to vindicate the author from all 
ſuſpicion of infidelity, and to ex- 

lain the motives which induced 
kim to quit his profeſſional ſitua- 
tion. The principal of theſe ap- 
pears to have been a conviction, 
that the office of an hired preacher 
affords ſtrong temptations to diſ- 
honeſty, and impoſes intolerable 
reſtraints in the inveſtigation and 
communication of truth. We ho- 
nour the author for his integrity, 
but we cannot feel the force of the 
_ ples which determined his con- 
nt. 


The author of “ An Enquir 
into the ſecond Coming of our $4 
viour,” and of “ Further Conſide 
rations on the ſecond Advent «6 
Chriſt,” undertakes to prove, a 
well from Matthew 24, and iſt 
Cor. 15. as from the Revelation 
that the promiſed kingdom of God 
1s not yet come; that the Goſpe 
of the kingdom was not intended 
to be preached to all the world 
till after the ſecond coming o 
Chriſt; that the end of the world 
will not be at his ſecond coming 
that this ſecond advent of Chri 
was not at the deſtruction of Jeru 
ſalem; and that it is to be the 
eſtabliſhment of that kingdom 
which Daniel foretold the God o 
heaven would ſet up. Ch. ii. anc 
vii. How far his general reaſon 
ings, criticiſms, and incidental re 
marks are valid and important, we 
ſhall leave to the deciſion of hi 
readers; obſerving only, that in hi 
grand concluſion he is ſupported 
by able commentators, who differ 
from him, and from each other 
with reſpe& ro the circumſtance 
that are to precede the proper eſta 
bliſhment of the Meſſiah's kingdo 
on earth. 

The ſame ſubject has been treat 
ed more fully, and ſatisfactorily 
in a work, in 2 vols. entitled“ I 
luſtrations of Prophecy; in the 
Courſe of which are elucidate 
many Predictions, which occur in 
Ifaiah, or Daniel, in the Writings 
of the Evangeliſts, or the Book of 
Revelation; and which are thought 
to foretell, among other great 
Events, a Revolution in France, 
favourable to the Intereſts of Man- 
kind, the Oyerthrow of the f * 
Power, and of Eccleſiaſtical In. 
ranny, the Downfall of civil De!- 
potiſm, and the Subſequent Melio- 
ration of the State of the W ond. 
This work is evidently the re 
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# laborious induſtry, and much 
wious reading. In addition to 
wny ene original obſerva- 
ns and criticiſms, it preſents us 
rith a large collection of extracts, 
hm numerous commentators, fo- 
rign as well as domeltic ; many 
# which, in the combined form 
nich the author has given them, 
ad 25 applied by him to the illu- 
tation of particular topics which 
e diſcuſſes, will appear highly in- 
trelting to readers of very dif- 
krent ſec ments, and at leaſt prove 
mifyirs to the curioſity of che 
noſt incredulous with reſpe& to 
be authenticity of the prophetic 
mtings. The author appears to 
e un.iertaken theſe illalkrations, 
mt» the commendable view of 
adding weight to the evidences of 
Ciriſtianity, and of drawing ſuch 
toncluſions from the predictions 
vhich he elucidates, taken in con- 
ꝛerion with the preſent, and what 
te conſiders to be the approaching 
creumſtances of the world, as may 
prove favourable to the intereſts of 
tue and of liberty. 

Our catalogue of the collections 
of Sermons publiſhed during the 
year 1796, commences with ſuch 
* are poſthumous, In this num- 
der we find a volume „ by the late 
Right Rev, John Hinchcliffe, D. D. 
Lord Biſhop of Peterborough.” The 
greater part of theſe diſcourſes were 
(ompoſed with the deſign of coun- 
enfting the impreſſions produced 
on ſome thinking, but uninformed 
minds, by ſceptical writers; and the 
reſt are directed to guard the well 
lſpoſed againſt that religious in- 
lfference, which ſeldom fails of 
Producing effects moſt fatal to 
lit intereſts of virtue. For theſe 
Purpoſes they are well adapted, as 
bey are diſtinguiſned by that man- 
7 {enſe, perſpicuous reaſoning, and 
tous ſpirit, which juſtly entitled 
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the worthy prelate to the praiſe of 


being a judicious and uſeful popular 


preacher ; and they are written in 
chaſte, ſimple, and ing lan- 
guage. 

The © Sermons on ſeveral Evan- 
gelical and practical Subjects, by 
the late Rev. and learned Samuel 
Morton Savage, D. D.“ are juſtiy 
ſaid by tte editor in his preface to 
be « diſtinguiſhed by good ſenſe, 
perſpicuity, preciſion, and accura- 
cy.” They are compoled, after 
the practice of the old divinity 
ſchool, in divifions and ſubdivi- 
fions ; which, if not carried to ex- 
ceſs, poſſeſſes conſiderable advan- 
tages, in point of utility, over the 
immethodical and unconnected 
forms which modern taſte atfects, 
When any conteſted theological 
topics occur in them, Dr. Savage's 
ſentiments are orthodox, but with- 
out bigotry ; and the practical pur- 
poſes to which they are applied, 
appear to have been his principal 
object in introducing them. Three 
of theſe ſermons were publiſhed in 
his life time; and the reſt have 
been faithfully taken from copies 
prepared for the preſs by the au- 
thor, or under his immediate di- 
rection. To the whole is prefixed 
a well written biographical ſketch, 
by Dr. Joſhua Toulmin; from 
which the reader will learn that 
Dr. Savage poſſeſſed confiderable 
literarv acquirements, which re- 
commended him to the divinity 
chair in the diſſenting academy for- 
merly flouriſhing at Hoxton, where 
he had for his © colleagues in other 
branches of ſcience, Dr. Kippis 
and Dr. Rees.” 

The volume of“ Sermons on 
various Subjects, by the late Rev, 
Thomas_Toller,” with the excep- 
tion of two new diſcourſes, is a 
republication of ſuch as were print- 
ed ſeparately by the author, and 
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met with a favourable reception, 


from the public. They are now 
collected by his ſon, out of reſpect 


to his father's memory, and to af-. 
ford gratificagion to thoſe who were 
acquainted with his excellent cha- 
racter, by putting them in poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſuch a“ memorial of his 


ious labours.” They are ſenſi- 
! 


language. 

he “ Sermons by James Gil- 
leſpie, D. D. late Principal of St. 
Mary's College, in the Univerſity 
of St. Andrew's, publiſhed from 
the Author's Manuſcripts by George 
Hill, D. D.“ in their conſtruction 
and phraſeology approach more 
nearly to the — . of the puri- 
tanical writers of the laſt century, 
than to thoſe elegant productions 
of modern times, from which di— 
vines both in north and ſouth Bri- 
tain have derived conſiderable re- 
putation. On that account, how- 
ever, they will prove the more ac- 
ceptable to certain claſſes of read- 


ers, as well as from the uniform 


agreement of their theology with 
the ſyſtem of epinions eſtabliſhed 
in the Scottiſh church. They do 
not appear to have been the reſult 
of much ſtudy, and are employed 
on common pulpit topics. 


Mr. Veyſie, in his“ Doctrine of 


the Atonement illuſtrated and de- 
fended, in eight S:rmons, preached 
before the Univerſity of Oxford, in 


„the Year 1795,” at the Bampton 


lecture, undertakes to refute the ar- 


guments generally adduced to prove 


that the ſcriptures afford no coun- 
tenance to ſuch an opinion; and 
thoſe, in particular, which are ad- 
vanced by Dr. Prieſtley in his Hiſ- 
tory of the Corruptions of Chriſti- 
anity. In purſuing his plan, he 
quits the high grounds of ſatisfac- 
tion to divine juſtice, and imputed 


e, ſerious, and practical; and are 
cloathed in correct and pleaſing, 
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righteouſneſs, and -underſtands 
the atonement of the Chriſtian 
ſcriptures, reconciliation with God 
which the death of Chriſt hath 
procured for the believing and pe- 
nitent, as a propitiatory ſacrifice, 
That this is the doctrine of the 
New Teſtament he maintains, from 
the ſacrifical language made uſe o 
in deſcribing the effects reſulting 
from the death of Chriſt, which, 
he contends, is analogical, and not: 
merely figurative, and implies a 
correſpondence, in nature and de- 
ſign, between the Jewiſh ſacrifices 
for fin, and the ſhedding of the 
blood of Chriſt. Theſe topics em- 
ploy a conſiderable part of his vo- 
lume ; the remainder is devoted to 
an examination of Dr. Prieſtley's 
Moral Arguments againſt the Doc- 
trine, and the practical application 
of it. Theſe — juſtly entitle 
Mr. Veyſie to the praiſe of inge- 
nuity, moderation, and candour, 
whatever may be the opinion en- 
tertained reſpecting his ſucceſs in 
terminating the controverſy. 

Mr. Gray's © Sermons on the 
Principles upon which the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England 
was eſtabliſhed,” preached at the 
ſame lecture, contain a learned, 1n- 
genious, and elegant defence of the 
eſtabliſoment of which the author 
is a member. With very cautious 
and reſtricted conceſſions on the 
ſubject of “ ſuch further regula- 
tions, as ſhall be proved to be 
clearly expedient, and favourable 
to the advancement of Chriſtiani- 


ty,” Mr. Gray ſtrenuoufly con- 


tends for the preſervation of things 
as they are; and he boldly afſerts 
that the civil magiſtrate, from tae 


relation in which he ſtands to God, 


is under ſacred obligations “ t9 
accept Chriſtianity, to erect it with 
formal ratification and public in- 


ſtitutions, to provide for its mim. 
ſters 
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ters with competent maintenance, 
ud to preſerve its eſtabliſhment 
yy arrangements adapted to its 
character, and conſiſtent with the 
eneral welfare of his ſubjects,” 
o ſuch doctrine it is not every 
walous churchman that can ſub - 
tribe; and ſectaries will pronounce 
to be untenable, dogmatical, and 
futile, In many parts of theſe 
diſcourſes the author diſcovers a 
commendable. ſpirit of toleration 
nd liberality ; but he occaſionally 
forgets himſelf ſo far as to rail 
xainſt thoſe who attack Chriſtiani- 
ty, and what he deems to be its 
fundamental doctrines, and to in- 
it on the neceſſity of the magi- 
frites inflicting on them civil pe- 
talties. On the whole, we cannot 
fy that Mr. Gray has brought for- 
ward any new matter on the ſub- 
jets which he engaged to illuſtrate, 
or that ſuch diſcuſſion was called 
for in the preſent ſituation of the 
religious world, 

he „ Sermons by George Hill, 
D. D. &c. Principal of St. Mary's 
College in the Univerſity of St. 
Andrew's, &c.““ attract our notice, 
chiefly, as animated and popular 
berangues, the ſtyle of which is 
lent, and often elegant, but not 
untrequently debaſed by groſs pro- 
nacialiſms, Novelty of matter the 
author diſclaims, and theological 
controverſy he utterly explodes. 
for Dr. Hill, alſo, is for the pre- 
ſervation of things as they are; that 
on the other fide of the Tweed. 
la theſe diſcourſes he has taken ſe- 
tulous care not to transgreſs be- 
yond the limits which he had pre- 
ſcribed to himſelf. But in ſo doing 

has bound himſelf in fetters ; 
 brinking back from that lawful 
ind proper ſcope, which would 
have enabled him to diſcuſs with 
Feter advantage the moral topics 
en which he has fixed, and ſub- 
ating to that implicit faith which 
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muſt ever prove an inſurmountable 
bar to the progreſs of rational en- 
quiry and uſetul knowledge. 

Sir Adam Gordon's “ Collection 
of Sermons, on ſeveral Subjects and 
Occaſions, particularly on the Feſ- 
tivals and Faſts of the Church of 
England,“ affords abundant evi- 
dence of the piety and good in- 
tentions of the author, and of his 
reverence for the inſtitutions of that 
church of which he is a miniſter. 
Of their importance and excellence, 
as pulpit compoſitions, we cannot 
ſpeak in high terms; and on the 
policy or propriety of the author's 
wiſh to revive a religious attention 
to the numerous ſaints' days which 
crowd our calendar, but few of his 
readers will beſtow their praiſe. 

Mr. Draper's “ Twenty Sermons 
on various Subjects, preached at 
All-hallows in the Wall,” are re- 
commended by great ſimplicity and 
neatneſs of language, which muſt 
have rendered them impreſſive from 
the pul it, and which cannot fail 
to pleaſe in the cloſet. And, what 
is more to their praiſe, the ſubjects 
on which they treat are all im- 

rtant and uſeful; they come 

ome to men's buſineſs and bo- 
ſoms. 

Mr. Cappe's © Diſcourſes on the 
Providence and Government of 
God,” are judicious, energetic, and 
elegant compoſitions, They con- 
tain a conciſe and methodical view 
of the arguments which may be 
adduced in ſupport of the funda- 
mental principles of natural and 
revealed religion, interſperſed with 
animated devotional ſentiments, and 
weighty practical obſervations. We 
warmly recommend the peruſal of 
them to the rational believer, and 
to the ſober ſceptic. 

Mr. Ireland, in his“ Five Diſ- 
courſes, containing Arguments for 
and againſt the Reception of Chri- 
ſtianity by the ancient Jews and 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, preached at Croydon, in 
Surry,” 
nuity and originality of manner 
in his treatment of a ſabjeR 
which has directly, or indirect- 
ly, employed the pens of ſome of 
che ableſt defenders of our re- 
ligion. The contraſt which he 
draws between the motives which 
led the Jews and Pagans, reſpec- 
tively, to the rejection of Chriſtia- 
nity, and the ſtronger motives 
which would have commanded 
their belief, had they not been in- 
fluenced by preconceived errone- 
ous opinions, and temporal conſi- 
derations, is judicious and ſtriking, 
and merits the conſideration of 
thoſe who conſider the queſtion to 
be attended with much difficulty. 
His illuſtrative notes bear honour- 
able teſtimony to the author's eru- 
dition, and to the attention which 
he has beſtowed upon his ſubject. 
His ſtyle, however, is too ſcho- 
laſtic for a popular auditory. N 

Dr. Prieſtley's . Diſcourſes re- 
Jating to the Evidences of revealed 
Religion, delivered in Philadel- 
phia, 1796,” were originally pub- 
liſhed in that city, and have been 
reprinted in the author's native 
country. They may be conſidered 
as ſupplemental to thoſe which he 
delivered in England, juſt before 
he quitted it, of which we = an 
account in our Regiſter for the 
year 1794 ; but interfere as little 
as poſſible with the former. Of the 
author's able, candid, and diſtin- 
tereſted efforts to maintain the credit 
of divine revelation, to remove 
the doubts of the ſerious enquirer, 
and to expoſe the ſarcaſins of the 
ſneering ſceptic, they afford ample 
and ſatisfactory proof; and entitle 
him to the thanks of every believ- 
er. The ſubjects of them are, the 
importance of religion; a view of 
the heathen worſhip ; the excel- 
lence of the Moſaic inſtitutions; 


s evinced much inge- 
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the principles-of the heathen nhiſo. 
ſophy compared with thoſe of Re. 
velation ; the evidence of the Ma. 
ſaic and Chriſtian religion; the 
proof of revealed religion fro: 
prophecy ; internal evidence of 
Jeſus being no impoſtor; and the 
moral influence of Chriſtian prin- 
ciples. 

Dr. Auchincloſs's three Ser. 
mons entitled“ The Sophiſtry of 
the 1ſt. Part of Mr. Paine's Age of 
Reaſon, or a rational Vindication 
of the Holy Scriptures as a poſitive 
Revelation from God, &c.” have 
few pretenſions to praiſe as argu. 
mentative, liberal productions, or 
in point of compoſition. 

The“ Three Sermons inſcribed 
to the Friends of Peace, Reaſon, 
and Revelation, by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England,” abound 
in too much tinſel rhetoric, and 
extravagant rant, to pleaſe the ſe- 
rious and judicious. In loyalty, 
according to the modern ſenſe of 
the phraſe, the author is by no 
means deficient: but that quality 
outſtrips his liberality and can- 
dour. 

Mr. Fleet's Four Sermons, on 
public Occaſions,” excluſive of the 
firſt, which celebrates the memory 
of the founder of King's College, 
Cambridge, are chiefly of a politi- 
cal complexion, and are intended 
to combat the popular principles 
reſpecting the origin of ſociety and 

overnment, which are rapidly 

7 reading throughout Europe. In 
this cauſe our author is a fluent 
declaimer. 

In our Regiſter for the year 
1591, we announced to our readers 
a volume of “ Sermons by Robeit 
Walker, Senior Miniſter of Ca. 
nongate, Edinburgh.” Since that 
notice the author has publiſhed 
three additional volumes, which we 
have not ſeen, but which we ate 


informed partake of ſimilar merits, 
in 
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lo- point of matter and compoſition, 
Ne. rith the preceding. 

lo- Among the few ſingle ſermons 
he md — charges of the year 


rhich our limits will permit us to 
notice, is one © Preached before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church, Weſtminſter, 
March 9, 1796,“ on the day ap- 

inted for a-general faſt, by Wil- 
am lord biſhop of Exeter. One 
object of this diſcourſe is to vindi- 
cate Chriſtianity from the miſre- 
preſentation of thoſe who contend, 
that it is hoſtile to civil liberty, 
and true political equality. Of the 
manner 1n which this part of his 
brdſhip's plan is executed, it would 


d be unjuſt were we not to ſpeak in 
n, terms of approbation. But the 
n night rev. prelate is not ſatisſied 
d rith ſuſtaining the character of an 


advocate ; he muſt become an ag- 
preſſor in his turn. In this cha- 
ner, French apoſtacy, and French 
republicaniſm, and thoſe who op- 
poſe the meaſures of government, 
and plead for reformation at home, 
are the ſubjects of his ſevere ani- 
madverſion. 
ſuch topics could tend only to ex- 
cite the reſentful and malignant 
paſſions, and muſt ill accord with 
the ſentiments which ought to 
poſſeſs the mind on a day of na- 
tonal humiliation, 

Dr. Holmes's Sermon preached 
before the Honourable Houſe of 
Commons, at the Church of St. 
Margaret, Weſtminſter,” on the 
fame day, as far as it is theologi- 
al, contains an ingenious com- 
ment on the parable of the unfruit- 
ful fig-tree, and an orthodox ap- 
Pication of it to the circumſtances 
individuals and communities in 
the preſent age. But the author 
cho e that it ſhould be political 
kewiſe; and has made uſe of ſuch 
Fiuted and acrimonious expreſ- 


The introduction of 
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fions, in charging the legiſlature 


of the French nation with atheiſm 


and libertiniſm, as were highly un- 
becoming the occaſion on which 
it was delivered. 

The © Sermon preached in the 
Weſt Church, Aberdeen,“ on the 
ſame day, by Dr. Brown, principal 
of Mariſhal College, inculcates 
truths and principles - excellently 
adapted to the proper deſign of the 
meeting. In a nervous, pleaſing 
ſtyle, the author delineates the na- 
tural effects of religion on the hap» 
pineſs of nations as well as indi- 
viduals; and very forcibly recom- 
mends the practice of what the 
hiſtory of the world, and divine 
Revelation unite in affuring us, 
ſhall be followed by the protection 
and favour of providence, We 
recommend it as a proper model 
for faſt day diſcourſes. 

« The Charge of Samuel Lord 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, to the Clergy 
of his Dioceſe, delivered at his 
primary Viſitation, in the Year 
1796,” contains many gloomy 
forebodings of the evils, which, in 
his apprehenſion, threaten the 
church, in theſe perilous times, 
when the clergy “ have to encoun- 
ter a malignant averſion, of ſome 
part of the people to every thing 
that carries the name of religion ; 
ariſing from that ferocious impa- 
tience of reſtraint, and thoſe mad 
notions of liberty, which the fiend 
of French democracy, the moſt 
wicked hateful fiend which provi- 
dence has ever made the inſtru- 
ment of its wrath upon guilty na- 
tions, hath within the laſt fix years, 
ſpread throughout Europe.” Un- 
der theſe circumſtances he wiſhes 
to prepare their minds for the 
worſt ; and inculcates the neceſſity 
of their uniting in their characters 
the policy of the ſerpent with the 
harmleſſueſs of the dove. For this 


purpoſe, 


* 
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purpoſe, he ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mends to them, a circumſpect con- 
duct; the diligent purſuit of learn- 
ing and ſcience, as the beſt ſubſti- 
tutes for that inſpiration which ac- 
companied the firſt e of 
Chriſtianity ; the implicit reſigna- 
tion of their underſtaudings to the 
authority of the written word; and 
an attention to the intereſt of their 
order; which he accompanies with 
an explanation of the nature and 
proviſions of the late Curate Act. 
With this advice his lordſhip in- 
termixes ſome remarks on meta- 
phy ſical learning, natural religion, 
and the origin of all religion from 
Revelation, which numbers of his 
brethren of the clergy, equally or- 
thodox with himſelf will by no 
means ſubſcribe ; and lamentations 
over the deſtruction of the © au- 
guſt monarchy and venerable 
church eſtabliſhment” of France, 
which ſome of the moſt zealous 
advocates for the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, and our national church efta- 
bliſhment, will be at a loſs to re- 
concile with truly Engliſh and pro- 
teſtant principles. 

Of a very different complexion 
is The Primary Charge of Wil- 
ham Newcome, D. D. Archbiſhop 
of Armagh.” This truly excellent 
publication is not employed in ex- 
citing or confirming party preju- 
dices, or in propagating theologi- 
cal or political whims, but in call- 
ing the attention of the clergy to 
« very important and much neg- 
ljected part of the paſtoral care,” 
that of “ occaſional and private 
inſtruction.“ After premiſing that 
it had been the intention of arch- 
biſhop Secker, to have committed 
his thoughts on this ſubject to 
writing, that he might leave behind 
him ſome admonitious concerning 
it, to be added to his inſtructive 


charges, our author, with great 
modeſty, expreſſes his wiſh to ſup. 
ply, * what the occupations and 
infirmities of that moſt eminent 
prelate did not permit him to un- 
dertake.” This object he has pur: 
ſued, by pointing out the qualifi. 
cations for the duty which he re- 
commends ; the opportunities for 
private inſtruction, which ariſe 
from the ordinary courſe of the 
clerical duty, and thoſe which ac- 
cidentally offer themſelves; and 
the manner of accommodating in- 
ſtruction to different deſcriptions 
of perſons. On each of theſe topics 
the archbiſhop's charge is diſtin- 
iſhed by that good ſenſe, know- 
edge of the world, and ardent 
zeal for the intereſts of practical 
religion, which eminently qualified 
him for his high ſtation in the 
Iriſh church. His ſtyle and lan- 
uage, alſo, are admirably adapted 
to the ſubject, and to the occaſion. 
To his own hints doctor Newcome 
has added ſome appoſite paſſages 
from the paſtoral care of biſhop 
Burnet, whom he pronounces “ an 
incomparable prelate ; equally con- 
ſpicuous for his knowledge, his 
labours, and his piety.” Such 
characters are rare. Our reader, 
nevertheleſs, will not be at a loſs 
in determining, to whom in mo- 
dern times they may without flat- 
tery apply that conciſe and beauti- 
ful eulogium. 

To the ſingle diſcourſes already 
mentioned, publiſhed during the 
year 1796, we might add a num: 
ber of others, on fudjects relatire 
to the evidences of Chriſtianity, or 
to conteſted points of doctrine or 
diſcipline, which are not unwor- 
thy of diſtinct notice: but their 
inſertion would occupy more room 
than we have to ſpare. 


The 


The next publications which 
all for our attention, belong to 
de head of Philoſophy and Ethics. 

ln this department the Englith 
rader is introduced to the thre- 
hold of that new ſyſtem of ſpecu- 
ve philoſophy, which, as we 
me announced in former volumes 
of our work, has acquired nume- 
rus proſelytes among the German 
netaphyſicians. Mr. F. A. Nitſch, 
formerly lecturer in the royal Fri- 
lerician College, at Konigſberg, is 
de gentleman who has underta- 
len to —— the principles of 
tat philoſophy in this country; 
ud in — 1. hn of that deſign 
hs publiſhed “ A General and 
latroductory View of Profeſſor 
Kant's Principles concerning Man, 
the World, and the Deity, ſub- 
mitted to the Conſideration of the 
Learned.” This work, as the title 
imports, is preliminary only, and 
ntended to enable the readers to 
form ſome judgment of what they 
may expect to meet with in the 
tudy of the profeſſor's writings, 
and to initiate them into the terms 
of his technical language. For this 
purpoſe the author has adopted the 
blowing plan. In the firſt place, 
be preſents us with an examination 
of that ſeries of philoſophical opi- 
mons which gave rife to the Kan- 
tean ſyſtem; in which he particu- 
larizes the various and contradic- 
tory notions which have been en- 
tertained reſpecting the nature of 
thoſe ſubſtances of which the 
wrld is compoſed ; the bounds of 
the univerſe; the firſt cauſe of all 
that exiſts; the nature of the per- 
dient principle; and the — 
dom of the human will. Mr. 
Nitſch's next object is to inform 
of the manner in which pro- 
ſor Kant conducted his enquiry, 
sto avoid the reſpective errors 


ol preceding philoſophers, and to 
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aſcertain © what can be known by 
man, or what is the extent of hu- 
man knowledge in general.” To 
illuſtrate this method, our author 
ſubmits to us a ſummary of the 
leading principles of this new phi- 
loſophy, in numerous general pro- 
ſitions, reſerving the arguments 

y which they are ſupported for 
future publications. In the laſt 
place, Mr, Nitſch endeavours to 
obviate ſome objections to the 
ſyſtem, and to point out the in- 
fluence which it is likely to have 
on ſcience in general, and on re- 
ligion and morals in particular. 
Before our author's additional pub- 
lications appear, or we are intro- 
duced through other channels to a 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the works of our German profeſ- 
ſor, it would be highly improper 
in us to pronounce a deciſive opi- 
nion reſpecting the truth and im- 
portance of his principles, At 
preſent, they appear to be invol- 
ved in much obſcurity, both of 
ideas and language, which, it is 
poſlible, farther light may tend to 
remove. | : 
Mr. Caleb Pitt's “ Eſſay on the 
Philoſophy of Chriſtianity, Part 
I. containing preliminary Difquiſi- 
tions on Power, and Human Pre- 
ference,” is the production of a 
new advocate for the doctrine of 
philoſophical neceſſity. It is in: 
troductory to a work which the 
author appears to have undertaken 
from the moſt commendable mo- 
tive, that of harmonizing the chief 
diſcordances reſpecting the doc- 
trines of ſcripture, which have 
obtained among proteſtants, and 
which he conceives to have ori- 
inated in the hypotheſis of philo- 
fophical liberty, and tracks of 
thought conſonant with that hypo- 


theſis. In theſe diſquiſitions on 


power aud human preference, we 
cannot 
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cannot ſay that the philoſophical 
reader will meet with any material 
arguments with which he is not 
already acquainted, or that he will 
not occaſionally meet with expla- 
nations and illuſtrations that are 
needleſsly tedious and trifliug. At 
the ſame time, we muſt do the au- 
thor the juſtice to acknowledge, 
that he entertains a clear concep- 
tion of the doctrine for which he 


pleads, and that his manner of de- 


fending it, in general, is perſpicu- 
ous, and ingenious. 

The next article that we have 
to introduce, which belongs part- 
ly to the head of Ethics, and part- 
ly to that of Legiſlation, is a work 
ingularly intereſting to curioſity, 
Ks ſupplies us with a vaſt fund of 
information reſpecting the opinions 
and cuſtoms of the natives of India. 
It is entitled Inſtitutes of Hindu 
Law ; or, the Ordinances of Menu, 
according to the Gloſs of Culluca, 
comprizing the Indian Syſtem of 
Duties, Religious and Civil: ver- 
bally tranſlated from the Original 
Sanfcrit; with a Preface, by Sir 
William Jones.“ Theſe Inſtitutes, 
which in the opinion of the learn- 
ed tranſlator muſt have received 
their preſent form about eight hun- 
dred and eighty years before the 
birth of Chriſt, are an authentic 
ſummary of thoſe ancient uſages, 
and eſtabliſhed rules of — 
among the Hindus, which they 
firmly believe to have been pro- 
mulged in the beginning of time, 
by Menu, the ſon or grandſon of 
Brahma. By adopting the elegant 
words of fir William Jones, to- 
wards the concluſion of his pre- 
face, we ſhall convey to our rea- 
ders the moſt juſt and accurate 
idea of their general character. 
„The work,” ſays he, now pre- 
ſented to the European world, con- 
tains abundance of curious matter 


extremely intereſting both to ſhe 
culative lawyers and antiquaries 
with many beauties which need 
not be pointed out, and with man 
blemiſhes which cannot be juſti- 
fed or palliated. It is a ſyſtem of 
deſpotiſm and prieſtcraft, both in- 
deed limited by law, but artfully 
conſpiring to give mutual ſupport, 
though with mutual checks; it is 
filled with ſtrange conceits in me- 
taphyſics and natural philoſophy, 
with idle ſuperſtitions, and with a 
ſcheme of theology moſt obſcure- 
ly figurative, and conſequently lia- 
ble to dangerous miſconception; 
it abounds with minute and child- 
iſh formalities, with ceremonies 
22 abſurd and often ridicu- 
ous; the puniſhments are partial 
and fanciful; for ſome crimes, 
dreadfully cruel, for others, repre- 


henſibly ſight ; and the very mo- 


rals, though rigid enough on the 
whole, are in one or two inſtances 
(as in the caſe of light oaths, and 
of pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed ; nevertheleſs, a ſpirit of 
ſublime devotion, of benevolence 
to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
derneſs to all ſentient creatures, 

vades the work ; the ſtyle of it 
— a certain auſtere majeſty, that 
ſounds like the language of legil- 
lation, and extorts a reſpectful 
awe; the ſentiments of indepen- 
dence on all beings but God, and 
the harſh admonitions, even to 
kings, are truly noble; and the 
many panegyrics on the Gayatrl, 
the mother, as it is called, of the 
Veda, prove the author to have 
anal. (not the viſible material 
ſun, but) that divine and incom- 
parably greater light, to uſe the 
words of the moſt venerable text 
in the Indian Scripture, “ whic 
illumines all, delights all, fron 
which all proceed, to es 

one 

muſt return, and which * 
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wdiate (not our viſual organs 
merely, but our ſouls and) our in- 
pllefts.” 

The“ Enquiry into the Foun- 
ation and Hiſtory of the Law of 
Nations in Europe, from the Time 
of the Greeks and Romans, to the 
Joe of Grotius, by Robert Ward 
of the Inner Temple, Eſq. in 2 
Vols,” is a work on which the 
wthor has beſtowed conſiderable 
induſtry and ingenuity. By the 
Lay of Nations, Mr. Ward un- 
terſtands the law of nature, united 
vith the moral ſyſtem engrafted 
won revealed religion. After 
taving endeavoured, in a ſeries of 
chapters to illuſtrate his definition, 
eſtabliſh the foundation on which 
t is built, and to point out the 
different claſſes of nations upon 
hom it is obligatory ; he pro- 
(eeds to give a chronological ac- 
count of this law, as it has been 
obſerved in Europe ; of the ſtrange 
ideas that were formerly entertain- 
ed of it; of the gradual changes 
which took place in thoſe ideas; 
together with the improvements 
vhich were given to them, ſo as 
to elevate this law into the rank 
wir ſciences. Mr. Ward after- 
vards employs himſelf in pointin 
out he in of the feudal 
hu, of Chriſtianity, and eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſnments, of chivalry, 
of treaties and conventions, and of 
the rank and claims of the nations 
of Europe, upon the law of na- 
tions; and concludes with its 
liſtory to the period mentioned in 
the title page. From the peruſal 
of this work we have received 
much pleaſure and entertainment, 
withſtanding that we found our- 

ves frequently obliged: to differ 
widely in opinion from the author, 
lf the definition of the law of na- 
nous for which he contends be 
kult, thoſe who do not enjoy the 

rr 


advantages of Revelation, are ex- 
cluded from its benefits; and it 
will follow, likewiſe, we fear, that 
there is not a nation in Europe but 
what has retired from its obedi- 
ence. The events which have 
lately taken place on the conti- 
nent, particularly in the inſtance 
of Poland, juſtify us in entertain- 
ing this apprehenſion ; and lead us 
to conclude, that the expreſſion © law 
of nations,“ like the expreſhon * ba- 
lance of power,“ will ſoon become 
a very convertible phrafe, con- 
venient in the harangues of ſtateſ- 
men, but nugatory, if not detri- 
mental, in its application to poli- 
tical practice. 

The work entitled“ Principles 
of Legiſlation, by Charles Michell, 
of Forcett, Eſq.” is the production 
of a well informed and able wri- 
ter, who, with great temper and 
ingenuity, controverts the funda- 
mental maxims on which the French 
conſtitution, is erected, aud endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh the fuperiorit 
of the monarchical over the repub- 
lican form of government. In 
purſuing his plan he preſents” us 
with Liſcuſfions on a variety of po- 
litical topics, in two books, ſub- 
divided into eighteen chapters ; 
which terminate in an enquiry into 
the foundation of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and into the cauſes of that 
danger which, in the author's ap- 
prehenſion, threatens the exiſtence 
of what j beſt calculated to pre- 
ſerve the fabric of liberty in this 
country> Theſe chapters are fol- 
lowed by a great body of illuſtra- 
tive notes, and an Appendix, con- 
taining rema:ks on ſubjects in po- 
litical economy. During our pe- 
ruſal of this work, we met with 
many juſt and important obſerva- 
tions, on the ſcience of govern- 
ment, and collateral ſubjects, placed 
in a ſtrong light, which are — 
- | e 
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the ſerious conſideration of poli- 
tical writers of all parties and opi- 
nions. But the author has not been 
able entirely to diveſt himſelf of 
arty prejudices ; and has partaken 
in that political alarm which the 
advocates for things as they are 
have ſo induſtriouſly propagated 
in this country. Owing to theſe 
Circumſtances he has introduced 
much into his work, that will be 
diſputed by many of the advocates 
for liberty : we mean Britiſh liber- 
ty, as it exiſts in the genuine . 
ciples of our conſtitution, ey 
will particularly except to what he 
has written on the ſubject of equal 
rights, religion, the law of primo- 
geniture, a ſtanding army, and the 
extent of the power that ought to 
be intruſted to the crown; which, 
they will contend, is more fa- 
vourable to the eſtabliſhment of 
deſpotiſm, than well regulated free- 
dom. W 
Mr. Aogus Macaulay's treatiſe 
entitled + Rudiments of Political 
cience, Part the Firſt, containing 
lementary Principles, with an 
Appendix,” is the introductory 
part of a work in which he pro- 
| Poſes to examine the characters of 
the different forms of government 
which have ſubſiſted in the world, 
in order to deduce ſuch conclu- 
fions as ſhall ſerve to detect politi- 
cal error, and eſtabliſh the truth 
of that theory which may prove 
. moſt favourable to the happineſs 
of mankind. The volume before 
us is divided into ſeven chapters, 
In the firſt two the author chiefly 
employs. himſelf in proving the 
neceſſity of ſome kind of civil 
government, for the good order 
and comfort of ſociety; and in 
refuting the repreſentations of 
doctor Robertſon, reſpecting the 
ſocial union which obtained amon 
the American tribes independently 
| 7 
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of any kind of civil government, 
Roſſeau's romantic theory of a ſtate 


of nature, and doctor 


Adam 


-Smith's, relative to the progtets 9 


human ſociety.” In the following 
chapters, which are ſubdivided into 
numerous ſections, Mr. Macaulay 
treats of the ends of civil govern- 
ment; ifs right, which he derives 


from the confent of the governed; 


9 reſiſtance; the difference 
etween forms of governments and 
conſtitutions; the importance of 
developing the diſtinct characters 
of governments; and on a variety 
of other ſubjects, which inciden. 
tally ariſe in the courſe of his dif- 
cuſſions. The Appendix conſis 


of intereſting and curious hiſtori- 


cal elucidations of the author's rea. 
ſonings, and claſſifications of form 
of government taken from Plato, 
Socrates, and Ariſtotle. On the 
whole, Mr. Macaulay's Rudiments 
afford abundant evidence of ex- 
tenſive reading, cool difcrimina- 
tion, and liberal views of things, 
which entitle him to a reſpe&9able 
rank among our writers on politi- 
cal ſcience. . His ſtyle and lan- 
guage, likewiſe, are perſpicuous 
and correct. | 

The author of “ The Origin of 
Duty and Right in Man confider- 
ed,” maintains that right in man 
is ſubordinate to duty; that he has 
a ſphere of action aſſigned him, in 
which, if he faithfully and umver- 
ſally obſerve his rule of duty, h* 5 
entitled to his right; and that © the 
object of government 15 to produce 
the diſcharge of thoſe duties 1 
each, which ſhall enſure to all the 
enjoyment of what they denom!: 
nate their natural right. Thele 
duties,” he adds, © forming a part 
of that abſolute and indefeafible 
obligation with which man 15 born, 
each man brings them with hi 


into ſociety ; nor can any antifici 
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bf incidental circumſtanceꝭ of ſo- 
cial life whatever, exonerate any 
one from that condition, to obtain 
the performance of which in all, 
is the very eſſence of aſſociation, 
the immutable purpoſe of all go- 
rernment.” The reader will per- 
ceive that there is not any novelt 
in our author's ideas, and will 
ſearch in vain in his treatiſe, for 
my determinate and explicit de- 
faition of rights and duties as they 
ue connected with the relation of 
man to man in ſociety. 

Dr. Biſſet's Sketch of Demo- 
ency,” is introduced by ſome ſen- 
ible and well written obſervations 
on the value of experience in all 
matters of human ſcience, and in 
the practical application of politi- 
al principles. His work is after- 
wards divided into fifteen chapters. 
In the firſt he endeavours to ex- 
plode the popular notion, that the 
general will ought to be the rule 
of government, and contends for 
tie neceſſity of what he calls “a 
government of check, in oppoſi- 
lon to the uncontrouled dominion 
of any individual, ſet of individu- 
as, or the people at large.” The 
remaining part of this ſketch is 
compoſed of appeals to the hiſtory 
of the . overnments in 

reece, to that of Rome, and in 
one chapter to that of England, in 
order to prove, that their internal 
dlorders are all to be attributed 
b the prevalence of the defnocra- 
de ſpirit, and that for their ſucceſs 
ang glory they were indebted to 
the mixture, or temporary preva- 
lence of ariſtocracy in their reſpec- 
me conſtitutions. In treating this 
lubject the author is not ſparin 

0 indignant declamation — 
mous and ignorant mobs, and 
ſigning demagogues, which he 

$ enriched with what he un- 
— deems a happy and 
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ſeaſonable mixture of modern po- 
litical terms and phraſes. But his 
facts will not always bear him out 
in the concluſions which he de- 
duces from them; neither is their 
connection with their legitimate 
cauſes always traced with become 
1 — 

Mr. Watkins“ Reflections on 
Government in general, with their 
Application to the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, in Five Sections,“ conſti- 
tute a valuable little tract, replete 
with juſt and liberal principles, en- 
forced in neat and rs 9 lan- 
guage. The titles of the diſterent 
ſections are: on the natural equa- 
lity of man, with remarks on the 
republican and monarchical forms; 
on the form of government, rela- 
tive to the ſecurity of liberty; on 
government, relative to the im- 
provement of the people, with ob- 
ſer vations on reform; on govern- 
ment relative to religion; and on 
government relative to its origin 
and powers, its laws and organi- 
zation. 

„The Eſſence of Algernon Syd- 
ney's Work on Government, &c. 
by a Student in the Inner Tem- 
ple,” contains a judicious abridg- 
ment of ſeveral of the moſt im- 

ortant ſections of that valua- 
ble writer, in a form well adapt- 
ed for circulation, and for im- 
preſſing his rational and uſeful opi- 
nions. 

The“ Defence of the Pamphlet 
aſcribed to John Reeves, Eſq. and 
entitled Thoughts on the Eng- 
lich Government,” by the Rev. F 
Brand, A. M.” is an ingenious but 
highly exceptionable attempt to 
ſupport and diſſeminate the perni- 
cious doctrines to which we ad- 
verted in the account of that 

amphlet, in our laſt volume, 

heir only tendency is, to 2 
the W 2 credulous to 


ſubmit 
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ſubmit to the trammels of deſpo- 
tiſm; and they muſt be execrated 
by every. perſon who values the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Such was the 
judgment of the jury by whom 
the author was tried on an indict— 
ment for publiſhing a libel againtt 
the conſtitution, who were 10 li- 
beral as to acquit him of wicked- 
neſs and malignity of intention, 
while they ſeverely condemned his 
opinions. 

Other defences of the“ Thoughts 
on the Engliſh Government,” were 
publiſhed, chiefly by anonymous 
writers, but which were too un- 
important and too abſurd to be 
diiti»aly noticed by us. 

& The Politician's Creed, being 
the, great Outline of Political 
Science from the Writings of 
Monteſquieu, Hume, Gibbon, Pa- 
ley, &c. Vol. II.” is the continu- 
ation of a work which was an- 
nounced by us in our Regiſter tor 
the year 1794, under the title of 
« The Citizen, being the great 
Outline, &c.” On that volume 
we beſtowed a conſiderable ſhare 
of praiſe, on account of the judg- 
ment and taſte diſcovered in its 
compoſition, while we excepted 
againſt the tendency of ſome ot the 
author's opinions. The preſent vo- 
lume is not diſtinguiſhed by equal 
marks of diligence and attention, 
in the ſeleftion and arrangement of 
the materials of which it conſiſts; 
nor by a proportionate 'ſhare of 
originality, It is compiled, with 
very few additions, or notes, al- 
moſt verbatim, from the works of 
the authors mentioned in the title- 
page, and treats of the balance of 

ower; the baiance of trade; the 
jealouiy of trade; public credit; 
public debts; wars; taxes; the di- 
viſion of labour; the introduction 
of money; the price of commodi- 
ties; the general principle of trade; 


luxury; the effect of liberty on tur 
trade; and agriculture. : by 
The“ Tracts on Political and flu 
other Subjects, publiſhed at vari. the 
ous Times, by Joſeph Towers, in 
LL. D. and now firſt collected ded 
together, in 3 Vols.” form a valua. 70 
ble and ſeaſonable republication of de 
a variety of treatiſes employed, not pal 
merely on temporary politics, but ext 
On * gend ral ſubjeRs, con. l 
nected with the ſcience of govern- ent 
ment and legiſlation. Many of fen 
them have been fo long in the Ert 
poſſeſſion of the public, in their Op! 
detached ſtate, and have reflected tac 
ſo much credit on the abilities and | e 
independent fpirit of the author, gol 
that it is quite unneceſſary to enter kin 
into an enumeration of their par- anx 
ticular merits. Their general cha- the 
racteriſtics are, ſolid ſenſe, uſt in 
ſentiments, accurate and popular tet 
reaſoning, perſpicuous and animit- lie 
ed language, and an uniform cor- bo 
reſpondence with the great princt- tor 
ples of civil and religious liberty, His 
Mr. Brand's “ Hiſtorical Efay tar 
on the Principles of Political Abo- wok 
ciations, &c.” is a laboured piece of dee 
ſophiſtry, intended to vindicate tne n 
Crown and Anchor aſſociation in col 
1792, and its affiliated ſocieties, and te 
to criminate the proceedings of the art 
committee of the Whig Club, ap- Wh 
pointed to prepare and announce ly 
the form of a general aſſocia mio 
of the people, for the repeal ot the * 
two ſtatutes, beſt known by te 01 
names of the Grenville and P 7 
Acts. For theſe purpoſes it in- len 
culcates, more than obliquely, te Un 
old flaviſh doctrines of pale pa 
obedience and non-refiſtance, as cd 
pleads for the continuance O: ay 
abuſes, by exciting alarms again 15 
every attempt, however leg J 
peaceable, to remove oppre ow for 
or corruptions which have pon 10 


ſanctioned by acts of the legila 


Luſty 
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ture; however haſtily they may 
ve been obtained under the in— 
fuence of temporary deluſion. For 
theſe purpoſes, likewiſe, it abounds 
n miſrepreſentations of, or falſe 
&duftions from hiſtorical tranſac- 
tous, and illiberal and unjuſtifia— 
de inGnuations againſt the princi- 
al oppoſers pf the meaſures of the 
ailing adminiſtration; _ 
Major Cartwright, in his treatiſe 
entitled & The Conſtitutional De- 
knce of England, internal and ex- 
ercal,” propagates very oppoſite 
opinions from thoſe advanced in 
te laſt mentioned article. Actuat- 
e by a zealous attachment to the 
rovernment of this country by 
king, lords, and commons, he is 
anxious to preſerve each branch in 
the poſſeſſion of its proper weight 
n the ſcale of legiſlation; and, 
therefore, contends very ably for 
tie reſtoration of the commons 
touſe in parliament, to its conſtitu- 
tonal purity and independence. 
His arguments on this ſubje& are 
tirown into the form of an ani- 
mated ſpeech, intended to have 
deen ſpoken at the nomination of 
anadates for the county of Lin- 
coin, and are illuſtrated by appo- 
ite appeals to undeniable and a- 
arming facts. The meaſure for 
Flich he pleads would, in his opi- 
dion, and we may add in the opi— 
mon of the belt informed ſtateſ- 
men, effectually preſerve the na- 
tion from any internal commotions. 
To bis ſpeech he has ſubjoined a 
{tnlible letter on the neceſſiiy of 
Ming the nation at large, on the 
Pan of the ancient militia project- 
by Alfred; which would prove 
quily effectual in defeating any 
Menpt at an invaſion of theſe 
Ugdoms, p 
os Longley's “ Eſſay towards 
8 a ore complete Repre— 
ation of the Commons of Great 


Britain,” is a temperate and well 
written production, in which the 
author adduces a variety of facts 
and arguments to prove the neceſ- 
ſity of a political reform. The 
plan which he recommends with 
reſpect to repreſentation is, that 
the number of perſons choſen 
ſhould be fix hundred ; that they 
ſhould receive p:yment from the 
public for their daily attendance ; 
that they ſhould be elected for two 
years; and that the body of electors 
ſhonld be compoſed of all the heads 
of families. 

The“ Letters to William Pa- 
lev, M. A. Archdeacon of Car- 
ile, on his Oh jections to a Res 
form in the Repreſentation of the 
Commons, and on his Apology for 
the Influence of the Crown in Par- 
liament, being Striftures on the 
Efay on the Britiſh Conſtitution 
in bis Principles of moral and po- 
litical Philoſophy,” are four in 
number, and form a very valuable 
and important publication. The 
diſplay much ſterling ſenſe and juſt 
reflection, an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and a warm ſpirit of genuine pa- 
triotiſm; and abound in nervous 
arguments, delivered in energetic 
and pointed, although temperate 
language. In the Frſt letter the 
author ably expoſes the departure 
which hath taken place in the con- 
ſtitution of parliament from an— 
cient rules, reſpecting the mode of 
chooſing repreſentatives, the con- 
troul of the electors over the elect- 
ed, the reſponſibility of the latter, 
and the term of their fitting; and 
points out the practicability and 
necefiity of ſpeedily recurring to 
firſt principles. In the ſecond let- 
ter he refutes Mr Paiey's objeRion, 
that no ne ſcheme promiſes to 
collect together more wiſdom, or 
produce firmer integrity, than that 

N3 at 
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at preſent followed; and maintains 
the neceſſity of an identity of in- 
tereſts between the repreſentatives 
and the repreſented. The third 
and fourth letters are employed in 
a ſucceſsful attack on Mr. Paley's 
apology for the influence of the 
crown in parliament, as neceſſary 
to the — — of the monarchv, 
if not of the monarch himſelf. In 
an Appendix, the author has cited 
ſome important authorities in con- 
firmation of his arguments. We 


recommend the ſerious peruſal of 


theſe letters to the admirers of 
Archdeacon Paley, (and who are 
not his admirers?) in order to coun- 
teract the influence which his name 
and reputation may give to opini- 
ons, which are blemiſhes of the 
firſt magnitude in his excellent and 
popular work. 

The Facts Addreſſed at the fe- 
rious Attention of the People of 
Great Britain, reſpecting the Ex- 
pence of the War, and the State of 
the national Debt, by William 
Morgan, F. R. S.“ conſtitute a very 
intereſting and important publica- 
tion. It may be conſidered, in 
ſome meaſure, as a continuation of 
his “ Supplement to his Review of 
Dr. Price's Writings on the Fi- 
nances of Great Britain,” announc- 
ed in our laſt volume; and its ob- 
jet in the ſame, viz. to fix the 
reflections of Hs readers on ſome 
alarming circumſtances 1n our fi- 
nancial ſituation, which, if not 
ſpeedily altered, muſt plunge rhe 
country into the abyſs of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. The chief of 
theſe are, the enormous expences 
of the firſt four years of the pre- 
ſent war, which have been two 
thirds greater than thoſe of the 
moſt extravagant war in which this 
country has ever been engaged, 
and are uniformly accelerating in 
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every department; the ruinox 
modes of obtaining loans adoyteq 
by the miniſter, according to hic 
the profuſion in borrowing ſeems 
to keep pace with the profuſion i 
expending;” the vaſt increaſe of 
the national debt, in conſequence 
of which the amount of the an 
nual taxes, even in peace, muff 
nearly equal the rental of the king 
dom, according to its ſtatement b 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
and the miſmanagement of the 
ſinking fund. On theſe fubje# 
he appeals to indifputable docu 
ments, and draws from them ſuch 
legitimate conclufions reſpectin 
the ruinous conſequences of pur 
ſuing our preſent ſyſtem, as ze 
ſufficient to make every perſo! 
tremble who has the true intereſt 
of his country at heart. 
The“ Enquiry into the State 
of the Finances of Great Britain 
in anſwer to Mr. Morgan's Fatt: 
by Nicholas Vanſittart, Eſq.” is in 
tended to counteract the powert! 
impreſhon which the laſt mention 
ed publication is calculated to pro 
duce on the public mind, / 
roundly denying, or artfully con- 
teſting, under the form of aritt- 
metical demonſtration, the princt- 
pal points on which Mr. Morgan 
inſiſts ; by expatiating on the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the reſources 0! 
this country, and the exbauſſe 
ſtate of the French finances; and 
by the moſt unqualified encomiums 
on the meaſures of adminiſtratos, 
in all their financial operation. 
This treatiſe is written more in de 
ſpirit of a partiſan, than of a dilin- 
tereſted and diſpaflionate 1nquzet 
into the actually exiſting c11cu7 
ſtances. 1 
Mr. Morgan in his“ Additional 
Facts, &c.“ has ably refuted mn 
objections which have been brouph 
| gals 


wainſt his ſtatements and reaſon- 
ings, and confirmed them by freſh 
and moſt convincing evidence, 
Mr. Wond's „ Plan for the 
Payment of tlie national Debt, and 
the Reduction of the Taxes two 
Millions per Annum,“ originated, 
ve doubt not, in a pure deſire to 
mote © the generat intereſts and 
— of ſociety ;*” but of its 
viſdom and expediency we are not 
ſo well convinced. Ihe mode of 
pyment which he wiſhes to re- 
commend, “ is that by inſtalments, 
of a certain ſum for a certain 
number of years; and to render it 
ntelligible to every capacity,” he 
has „ calculated three tables, all 
won one principle, and only dif- 
ferent in regard to the times and 
mount to be diſcharged; which 
would be, according to the firſt, 
bfty millions in twelve years; ac- 
cording to the ſecond, an hundred 
nillions in ſeventeen years; ac- 
cording to the ti:ird, three hundred 
nillions in twenty fix years. This 
to be effected by iſſuing bills, 
under the ſanction and authority 
of parliament; payable at ſuch 
fimes as there will be funds ſuf- 


te ficient for their diſcharge, as per 
ICt- the above mentioned tables; which 
gal bills ſhall not bear intereſt from 
uw * but be conſtituted a 
of 


ful tender in all money tranſ- 
Kions between man and man.” 
The author of 4 An original 
biſtem of Taxation, or general 
Contribution by way of Stamp 
ty, in which all his Majeſty's 
Weds of every Deſcription, be- 


ir. ug under the Protection of the 
a us of this Realm, are required to 
me contribute to the Exigencies of the 

| ite in ſome Proportion to ther 
* ak and Situation in Life, &c.“ 
* would introduce into this country 
1 1 ious badges of diſtinction, 


Vack muſt be followed by the 
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moſt miſchievous effects on the in- 
tercourſe of men with each other 
in ſociety, For his plan recom- 
mends the diviſion of all the mem- 
bers of the community, of a cer- 
tain age, paupers excepted, into 
different claſſes; the members of 
each to wear rings, diſtinguiſhing 
the claſs to which they belong, and 
for which they are to pay a | dure 
duty in proportion to their wealth 
or rank. 

„The Decline and Fall of the 
Engliſh Syſtem of Finance, by 
Thomas Paine,“ while it contains 
ſome juſt and ſtriking obſervations 
on the ruinous conſequences of the 
tunding ſyſtem, the immenſe and 
increaſing circulation of paper mo- 
ney, and the myſterious and dan- 

erous connection of the bank of 
England with the government, 
adds nothing to the information 
which we have received on theſe 
ſubjects from writers in our own 
country; particularly from doctor 
Price, and Mr. Morgan. Some of 
the ſtatements on which he argues 
are erroneous, or aſſumed from in- 
ſufficĩent data; and the concluſions 
which he draws from them muſt, 
conſequently, be liable to ſtrong 
objections. But the general conclu- 
ſion which his work impreſſes on 
the mind of the reader, viz. that 
if the deſtruftive meaſures for in- 
creaſing the national debt, which 
have of late years been followed, 
are perſiſted in, public bankruptcy 
muſt be the iſſue, and at no very 
diſtant period, we conſider to be as 
incontrovertible as any mathemati- 
cal demonſtration. The author's 
prediction of the preciſe period 
when that event ſhall take place, 
is meerly fanciful; as is his ratio 
of increment, eſtabliſhed as he 
imagines in the nature of things, 
on which that prediction is found- 


ed, 
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Mr. Broome, in his“ Obſerva- 
tions on Mr, Paine's Pamphlet, en- 
titled the Decline and Fall, &c.“ 
_ ably corrects ſome of the misſtate- 
ments of his opponent, reſpecting 
the nature of the government ſe- 
curities in Circulation, and the pro- 
portion between the quantity of 
notes iſſued by the bank of Eng- 
land, and the quantity of caſh, in- 
gots, and other valuable aſſets, 
that muſt inſure the ſolvency of 
that inſtiturian. He, likewiſe, en- 
deavours to give us conſoling views 
of our financial ſituation, and of 
the funding ſyſtem. But he is not 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the late 
of the times. He conſiders the 
nation, from the accumulation of 
the public debt, to be infected by 
a diſeaſe, which is in a progreſſive 
ſtate; and he adviſes the uſe of 
ſuch remedies as, he imagines, will 
prevent it from becoming fatal. 
Among others, he preſcribes the 
commutation of tythes by a modus, 
or their purchaſe from lay impro- 
priators, and the framing of taxes 
in ſuch a manner as that they ſhall 
fall entirely upon the rich. But the 
mode in which the latter object 
is practicable, he does not point 
Out. 

Mr. Smith's “ Examination of 
Mr. Paine's Decline, &c.” is alſo 
employed in combating the poſi- 
tions of the latter, particularly 
thoſe relative to the ſimilarity of 
the paper currency of this country; 
with that of France and America; 
and in expoſing the futility of his 
attempt to ſhake that baſis of pub- 
lic credit, on which the greatneſs 
and proſperity of Britain have 
been erected. It is well meant, and 
not defective in ſhrewdielſs of re— 
mark ; but of its higher pretenſions 
we ſhall leave the reader to form 
his own judgment. 

Lieutenant - colonel Chalmers? 


“ Striftures” on the ſame work, 
& to which are added ſome Ke. 
marks on War, and other national 
Concerns,” are partly intended to 
controvert the bold aſſertions and 
reaſonings of the Gallo-American 
champion, by aſſertions equally 
free and unceremonious with thoſe 
of his antagoniſt; and partly, to 
urge the Britiſh government to a 
vigorous perſeverance in the war 
with the French republic. To en- 
courage them in the expenſive 
conteſt, he points out feveral ſubs 
jets of taxation. which, he con- 
ceives, will ſupply ample and uns 
objectionable reſources. But be. 
fore he can render them fo, he 
muſt inſpire the great and rich 
with what he acknowledges to be 
a deſidera um, „the inclination to 
place taxation on ſubſtantia! means, 
ſuited to the ends.” 

Mr. Dani. 1 Wakefield in bis“ Let. 
ter to Thomas Paine, in Replyto his 
Decline and Fall, &c.” fo far as he 
has employed himſelf in expoſing 
the hypothetical and fanciful al. 
ſumptions in the treatiſe againſt 
which he writes, has managed his 
ſubje& with tolerable add:efs, But 
in drawing the picture ot the actual 
fitnation of this country, he has 
laid himſelf open to recrimination; 
for he contends, that the Britiſh 
ſyſtem of finance has not yet at 
tained to its maturity, and that tie 
credit and reſources of this coun 
try are at preſent in as flouriſhing 
a ſtate as at any period fince tie 
commencement of the fundiag 
ſyſtem. ; 

In our Regiſters for the year 
1786, and 1788, we introduced 8 
our readers different treatiſes 9! 
Mr. Herenchwand, on f abjects 1 
political economy, which oY 
publiſhed as preliminary dif.rta 
tions to a greater work, for u! 


"as ring materials. 
he was prepa ng * 


zoſe volumes we beſtowed con- 


'k, al - ſtowed 
e fterable praiſe on the intentions of 
nal the author, and on his talents ; 


chile we freely cenſured what ap- 
neared to us to merit cenſure in 
tis mode of conducting his plan. 


an | 

ly During the prefent year he has 
& publiſked two parts out of three 
to of his grand work, under the title 


„De PEconomie politique et mo- 
nle de l'Eſpèce Humaine,“ or 
On the political and moral Eco- 
nomy of Mankind,“ in 2 volumes. 
The firſt volume is employed in 
ureſtigating the true nature of 
mn, by proving, under a variety of 
propoficions, that animals are in- 


JP. 
he rrable, but men infinitely varia- 
ch ble in the mode of their exiſtence; 


that the neceffities of animals are 
provided for directly, but thoſe of 
men only indirectly ; that animals 
ve things without, but men with 
the comprehenſion of their na- 
ture; that animals are imperfec- 
üble, but men perfectible without 
end; that animals being imperfect- 
h organized, were formed tor their 
Gſtination in a way the oppoſite 
to that by which man was formed 
for his deſtiny ; that animals were 
paced on the earth for others, but 
that man was placed here for him- 
{elf alone; that human ſocieties are 
ſuſceptible of ditferent degrees of 
p.ovement ; that, according to 


tuman ſpecies is capable of deve- 
loping its own poſſible intelligence, 
na very high degree; and that 
ttere is a political economy for a 
people of cultivators. On theſe 
opics the author is needleſsly dif- 
ule, and tedious, and frequently la- 
"urs to prove what is incontrover- 
üble. In the ſecond volume Mr. 
frenchwand treats, of the nature 
of 2 political economy of a nation 
0 cultivators ; the active princi- 
P of palitical economy of a na- 


tde natural order of the earth, the 
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tion of cultivators; the precious 
metals confidered in their relation 
to the moral and phyſical order of 
the earth; the circulation of the 
precious metal-, according to the 
political economy of a nation of 
cultivators; the application of the 
precious metals to develope the 
proſperity of a nation of cultiva- 
tors; external commerce ; public 
banks of circulation; conqueſts ; 
the application of public credit to 
develope the proſperity of a nation 
of cultivators; pubiic contribu- 
tions of a nation of cultivators ; 
government of a nation of culti- 
vators ; and colonies from a nation 
of cultivators. While we except 
to many of our author's poſitions 
and arguments, we recommend his 
work to the peruſal of every well- 
wither to the human race ; con- 
visced that his diſquiſitions, al- 
though they may ſometimes offer 
much old matter in no novel or 
very inviting dreſs, and ſometimes 
oppoſe favourite opinions with a 
greater ſhare of declamation and 
aſſumed importance, than of calm 
reaſoning and urbanity, and ſome- 
times contain what may appear 
frivolous or fancitul, abound, ne- 
vertheleſs, in judicious reffections, 
valuable remarks, and originality 
of ſentiment, which render them 
deſerving of univerſal attention, 
The“ Treatiſe on the Police of 
the Metropolis, explaining the va- 
rious Crimes and Miſdemeanors 
which at preſent are felt as a Preſ- 
ſure upon the Community, and 
ſuggeſting Remedies for their Pre- 
vention, by a Magiſtrate,“ is a 
truly important and valuable work, 
for which the public is greatly in- 
debted to the intelligent author. 
Of the depravity of manners in 
the metropolis, and of the exiſt- 


ence of numerous ſchemes in which 


art aud ingenuity are exerciſed in 
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omg and plundering the pub- 
ic, no perſon who has reſided 
there for any time can be ignorant. 
But of the aſtoniſhing extent to 
which theſe evils are carried, and 
of the regular ſyſtematic form 
which they aſſume, it is not eaſy 
for thoſe to form any conception 
who are not in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
information as is diſplayed in the 
treatiſe befure us. That informa- 
tion, methodically arranged and 
detailed with perſpicuity, 1s highly 
curious and intereſting, and em- 
loys ſeven chapters of the work, 
in which the author treats of the 
cauſes of the increaſe of crimes ; 
of ſmall thefts; of receivers of 
ſtolen goods; of pillage upon wharfs 
and quays, and from ſhips and veſ- 
ſels in the river Thames; of frauds, 
lunder, and pillaging in the pub- 
ic arſenals, and in ſhips of war 
and ' tranſports; of burglary and 
highway robbery ; of the coinage 
and circulation of baſe money ; 
and of forgeries, ſwindling acts, 
and gaming. Theſe chapters are 
followed by five others, ſetting 
forth defects in the laws intended 


to ſuppreſs or prevent theſe evils, 


eſpecially thoſe relative to the de- 
tection, trial, and conviction of of- 
fenders ; the ſanguinary nature of 
our preſent criminal code; the 
abuſes in the execution of our laws; 
and ſuggeſting various plans of a- 
mendment, that merit general and 
ferious attention, as they appear to 
be the reſult of ſound judgment, 
practical obſervation, and genuine 
patriotiſm, 

In our laſt volume we introduced 
to our readers the firſt number of 
an intended ſeries of publications 
in Political Econony, by Count 
Rumford. During the preſent year, 
that number has been followed by 
four additional Eſſays, which are 
replete with much valuable and in- 
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tions upon Houſes of Induſtry, and 


tereſting information, founded o 
extenſive experience, and adated 
to increaſe the ſtock of human ha p 
pineſs, particularly in the lowe 
ranks of ſociety. The ſubjects c 
which they treat are, the funda 
mental principles, oa which gene 
ral eſtabliſhments for the relief 0 


the poor may be formed in al 5 
countries ; various kinds of food bis 
and the cheapeſt means of feeding it 
the poor; chimney fire-places Ho 
with a view to the ſaving of fuel arg! 
and the prevention of tmoke; and den 
accounts of different inſtitution cle, 
and projects of the author, for ex for 
tending the benefits of a well re the 
gulated political economy at tha « 
capital of Bavaria. inf 
The author of“ A Diſſertatio mo 
on the Poor Laws,” under the ſig + ) 
nature of © A Well-wiſher to Mana ©! 
kind,” in a ſpirit of laudable be- the 
nevolence, and with great force of rer 
reaſoning, expoſes the evils whic &c 
ariſe to the poor, as well as rich, gal 
from the continuance of that bur- eve 
thenſome and pernicious iyftem, but 
and maintains the neceſſity and ple 
propriety of its total abolition. In cle 
his judgment, compulſory provi- ire 
ſion for the poor, tends rather to Per 
encourage them in habits of idle- a | 
neſs, than to relieve the miſenes the 
of poverty. And he contends, that the 
thoſe miſeries would be moſt et- pot 
fectually removed by the volun- un 
tary contributions of benevolent t 
individuals, in aid to the benefits m 
reſulting from a compulſory eſta- ne 
bliſhment of friendly ſocieties 
throughout the kingdom. We ſee tl 
no ſubſtantial objection that can La 
be urged againſt the general prin- (i 
ciples of this diſſertation. tl 
The treatiſe entitled“ The Pre- ti 
vention of Poverty by beneficial en 
Clubs, with preliminary Obſerva- - 


the Poor Laws, by Edward Joy 
% 1 SH — | { q 
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W 5.” contains ſome ſenſible ob- 
WI rations in ſupport of the plan 
erentioned in the title-page ; and 


ome important remarks on the ill 
efe&s produced by houſes of in- 
luſtry, which de ſerve the ſerious 
wtice of the advocates for ſuch 
etabliſhments. 

Sir William Young, likewiſe, in 
bs Conſideradions on the Sub- 
xt of Poor Houſes and Work 
Houſes, & c.“ offers very powerful 
muments againſt the ſyſtem con- 
temned in the laſt mentioned arti- 
de, and many liberal propoſitions 
for meliorating the condition of 
the poor, c »ngenial to the ſpirit 
of a free nation, and tending to 
improve the health, induſtry, and 
morals of the lower᷑ claſſes. 

Mr. Vancouver, alſo, in his ſen- 
bble and ingenious © Enquiry into 
the Cauſes and Production of Po- 
rerty, and the State of the Poor, 
&.” produces ſtrong reaſons a- 
gainſt theinſtitution ot poor houſes, 
eren when conducted on the moſt 
humane and economical princi- 
ples; and in favour of friendly ſo- 
Cleties, at once the offspring of 
eedom, and the parents of inde- 
pendence.” He, likewiſe, propoſes 
2 plan for the effectual relief of 
the aged poor, by a percentage on 
the earnings of the labourer de- 
poſited in a public fund; which, 
inder proper regulations, and aid- 
tt by the ſupport of the wealthy, 
night be followed by the moſt be- 
deficial effects. 

The « Reflections on the Cru- 
tly of incloſing common Field 

ds, particularly as it affects the 
Church, and the Poor,” are found- 
in miſapprehenſion and preju- 
tices incompatible with a liberal 
liphtened policy, and a know- 
kdge of the true intereſts of the 
durch or the poor, 


The « Three Letters on the 
Subject of Tythes and Tythe-afſo- 
ciators, &c.“ are full of anger and 
inveRtive againſt the advocates for 
tie abolition, or commutation of 
tythes, whether laymen or of the 
clerical order; but are greatly 
wanting in argument and can- 
dour. 

The“ Enquiry into the Corn 
Laws and Corn Trade of Great 
Britain, and their Influence on the 
Proſperity of the Kingdom, with 
Suggeſtions for the Improvement 
of the Corn Laws, by the late 
Alexander Dirom, Eſq.” is a very 
ingenious and valuable publica- 
tion, abounding in ſtatements and 
reaſonings of great national im- 
portance. His grand object is to 
prove, © that abundance of grain 
at home, and at a moderate price, 
cannot be obtained by '1mporta- 
tion from abroad, and can only be 
ſecured by giving ſuch liberal en- 
couragement to exportation, as may 
render agriculture, or the raiſing 
of corn, the favourite object of in- 
duſtry in the kingdom.“ In eſta- 
blithing this point, he juſtly conſi- 
ders agriculture to be a manufac- 
ture, which like every other ſpe- 
cies of manufacture may be en- 
couraged by wiſe laws, or depreſſed 
by injudicious regulations. This 
doctrine he ſupports by able argu- 
ments, and an appeal to facts taken 
from the hiſtory of this country, 
which ſtrike the mind» with the 
force of mathematical demonſtra- 
tion. Theſe arguments and facts, 


together with a variety of ingeni- 


ous calculations, and concluſions, 
connected with, or reſulting from 
them, are digeſted into five chap- 
ters, in which the author treats, of 
the general ſtate of nations with 


reſpe& to the alimentary ſupport 


of mankind, and particularly * 
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of Great Britain; the cauſes and 
effects of the ſeveral corn laws of 
Great Britain, prior to the-revolu- 
tion in 1688, the effects of thoſe 
laws ſubſequent to the revolution ; 
a recapitulation of the principal 
heads cf the corn jaws of Great 
Britain, with tables and remarks 


elucidating the excellence of the 


old ſyſtem ; and arrangements pro- 
poſed for carrying into execution, 
and giving effect to the corn laws, 
In a Supplement to this Enquiry, 
Mr. William Mackie, of Ormiſton, 
in Eaſt Lothian, confirms Mr. 
Dirom's dochine, by bringing 
down the ſubject from the year 
1784, to the year 1793, and by 
applying to it the facts and circum- 
ſtances which have taken place 
during that period. He has alſo 
ſucceſsfully combated the opinion 
of doctor Adam Smitn, reſpecting 
the corn laws. 

The «+ Hints for promoting a 
Bee Society,” are publiſhed with 
the laudable deſign of exciting the 
attention of the public towards an 
object in political 4 which 
has. been too much neglected in 
this country, and which is capable 
of uniting together, in no incon- 
ſiderable degree, innocent amuſe. 
ment and profit. Theſe Hints are 
accompanied with a plate of a hive, 
which appears well adapted to ſup- 
ply the proprietor with honey and 
wax, without deſtroying or injur- 
ing the induſtrious little labourer 
to whom we are indebted for thoſe 
uſeful articles. 

The © Conſiderations on the At- 
tempt of the Eaſt India Company 
to become Manufacturers in Great 
Britain,“ have been publiſhed in 
conſequence of a meaſure lately 
adopted by the company, to hire 
a number of miils, and (in techni- 
cal language) throw into organ» 


zine, their own ſilk, in large quanti. 
tits, againſt the repreſentations, and 
to the prejudice of the merchants 
and manufacturers in the ſilk trade, 
They contain a variety of ſcrious 
and important refletions, of a po- 
litical, and commetcial nature, 
which are highly deſerving of pub. 
lic attention. The political re- 
flections addreſs themſelves to the 
advocates for the purity and inde- 
pendence of the repreſentative 
body in the houſe of commons, 
which is liable to be eſenially af- 
ſected by the influence which the 
company, always at the devotion 
of the miniler of the day, muſt 
obtain in the different towns and | 
boroughs where their manufacto- 
ries are eſtabliſhed. But the re- 
fleftions of a commercial nqzure 
come home to the feelings of every 
individual merchant- and trader, 
Should tne plan now adopted be 
continued, “ and ſucceed,” fays 
the author, „ who can tell ro what 
a miſchievous extent the practice 
of the princi; lv may be carried? 
When the compauy have once 
tried ter ſtrengeh, it will be at 
their choice and in their mercy, 
what branch of manufacture they 
will next invade —whether they 
will print th ir own callicoes; 
make their own gunpowder; wind, 
ſpin, and weave, their awn cottons; 
bake and refine their own ſugars ; 
or even manufacture thoſe articles 
fabricated from our ſtaple domeſſie 
produce, and which, by their chat- 
ter, they are obligated to export. 
A calamitous alternative would 
then be the lot of the perſons who 
are now engaged in ſuch manu: 
factures: unable to trade to India, 
or to cope in this country with 
the gigantic ſtrides of a manufac- 


turing Eaſt-India company, they 


muſt either abaudon their purſuits, 
oF 
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be degraded into dependents on 
he all-weeping monopolitts by 
$hom they are injured. Thus, 
wils fimilar to thoſe which the 
azrofſing of ſmall farms has in- 
12 on the huſbandman, would 
te ſeverely felt by the individual 
merchant and manufacturer ; and 
thus, the ad vantages reſulting from 
the various energies and competi- 
tions of private capital in our ma- 
nufactures, would be loſt to the 
community.“ 


Among the Law publications of 
the year 1796, we meet with © The 
[uriſdition of the Lords' Houſe, 
or Parlia nent, conſidered accord- 
ug to ancient Records, by Lord 
chief Juſtice Hale, to which is pre- 
fixed, by the Editor, Francis Har- 
gare, Eſq. an introductory Pre- 
ice, including a Narrative of that 
Juriſdiction — the Accethon 
of James I;” lord chief baron 
Gildert's “ Law of Tenures,” a 
nev edition, with a hiſtorical in- 
troduction on the feudal ſyſtem, 
and copious notes and itluſtra- 
tions, by Charles Watkins, eſq. 
Modern Reports, &c.“ a new 
edition, by P. Leach. Eſq. in 12 
vols, Reports of Caſes argued, 
Kc. in the Court of King's Bench, 
to Trinity Term, 36 Geo. III. in- 
clulive, by Charles Durnford, and 
Edward Hyde Eaſt, Eſqrs.” which 
complete the VIth volume of that 
vork; “ Reports of Caſes argued 
and determined in the Court of 
Exchequer, from Eaſter Term, 32 
Geo. II. to Trinity Term, 33 Geo. 
ll. both incluſive, by Alexander 
Anſtruther, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Ig“ in 2 vols; „ Reports of 
Cafes argued and ruled at Niſi 
Privs, in the Courts of King's 
Rack, and Common Pleas,” dur- 
nz the years 1795, and 1796, by 
lac Ef pinaſſe, of Gray's Inn, eſq; 
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“ Reports of Caſes arzued in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Ex- 
chequer Chamber, to Hilary Term, 
36 Geo, III. incluſive, by Henry 
Blackſtone, Eſq.” which completes 
the IId volume of that work; 
„% Rules and Orders on the Plea 
Side of the Court of King's Bench, 
* in Eaſter Term 1731, 
and ending in Trinity Term, 


1795, compiled by Mr. Abbot, 


Clerk of the Rules; “ Juriſdition 
and Practice of the Court of Great 


Seſſions of Wales, on the Cheſter 


Circuit,” ſaid to be the produc-' 
tion of the ſame author; « An 
hiſtorical Treatiſe of a Suit in E- 
quity, &c. by Charles Barton, of 
the Inner Temple, Eſq;“ + The 
Practice of the Court of Chance- 
ry, originally publiſhed by Joſeph 
Harriſon, of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq. 
and enlarged by John Griffith Wil- 
liams, Eſq. with confiderable Ad- 
ditions, &c. by Wilmot Parker, 
Solicitor,” in 2 vols; © The Prac- 
tice of the Courts of King's Bench, 
and Common Pleas, by Baker 
John Sellon, Eſq;” completed in 
2 vols; © A brief Expoſition of 
the Law relativeto Wills and Teſta- 
ments, &c. by S. W. Nicoll, Eſq;“ 
„A Digeſt of the Laws relative to 
Borough Elections, by 8. Hey- 
wood, Eſq. Serjeant at Law, Part 
I;” „ Cafes in Evidence before 
Committees of Election of the 
Houſe of Commons, by T. E. 
Tomlins, Efſq;” the 3d edition, 
reviſed, and enlarged, of “ A Syf. 
tem of the Law of Marine Inſur» 
ance, &c. by J. A. Park, Eſq;“ 
„ A practical Arrangement of the 
Excite Laws, by A. Highmore, 
Jun.” in 2 vols; the 2d edition, 
confiderably enlarged of © A Col- 
lection of Caſes on the Annuity 
AR, with an Epitome of the Prac- 
tice relative to the Enrolment of 


Memorials, by W. Hunt, Eſq. of 
Lin» 
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Lincoln's Inn;“ „ An Abſtract of, 
and Obſervations on the Statutes 
impoſing Duties on Adminiſtra- 
"tions, & c. by Peter Lovelaſs, of 


the Inner Temple, Conveyancer, - 


to be inſerted preceding the Index 
to the Sth Edition, of the Law's 
Diſpoſal, &c ;” The new Pocket 
Conveyancer, or Attorney's com- 
llete Pocket Book, & c. by James 

rry Bird, of New Inn, Eſq.” in 
2 vols; “ Syllabus of a Courle of 
Lectures on the Laws of England, 
intended to be delivered in purſu- 
ance of an Order of the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln's Inn, at 
their Hall, by Michael Nolan, 
Eſq;“ the trials of William 
Stone, and “ Robert Thomas 
Croſsfield, for high Treaſon,” and 
& of the Biſhop of Bangor, and 
others, for an aſſault, &c. taken in 
ſhort hand, by Joſeph Gurney ;” 
and“ The Hiſtory of the Trial of 
Warren Haſtings, Eſq. late Go- 
vernor general of Bengal, before 
the High Court of Parliament in 
Weſtminſter Hall, on an Impeach- 
ment by the Commons of Great 
Britain, for high Crimes and Miſ- 
demeanors,” 


Our annual liſt of Mathematical 
productions commences with the 
third volume of a valuable publi- 
cation, by baron Maſeres, entitled 
« Scriptores Logarithmici; or, a 
Collection of ſevefal curious Tracts 
on the Nature and Conſtruction of 
Logarithms, mentioned in Dr, 
Hutton's hiſtorical Introduction to 
his new Edition of Sherwin's Ma- 
thematical Tables: together with 
ſome Tracts on the Binomial The- 
orem, and other Subjects connect- 
ed with the Doctrine of Loga- 
rithms.” In addition to the nu- 
merous tracts compoſing this vo- 
lume, judiciouſly ſelected from the 
lbours of foreigners as well as na- 
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tives, with amendments and illuf. 
trations which the editor was emi- 
nently qualified to undertake; he 
has preſented the mathematical 
world with four important treatiſes 
of his own, on the method of 
finding the value of flowlv con. 


verging infinite ſer'eſes, and the 


reverſion of ſuch ſcrieſes. For the 
various ſubjects of the other tracts 
which he bas admitted into his col- 
lection, we mult refer our readers 
to the work itſelf. The firſt and 
ſecond volumes were announced 
by us in our Regiſter for the year 


I 794- 
he volume entitled“ Mr, James 
Bernoulli's Doctrine of Permuta- 
tions and Combinations, and ſome 
other uſeful Mathematical Tracts,” 
uſhered before the public by the 
ſame learned editor, contains tome 
pieces contained in the above men- 
tioned collection, which, on ac- 
count of their clear and accurate 
method of demonſtrating the bi- 
nomial theorem, he has republilh- 
ed in a more commodious form, 
to make them generally known to 
mathematical ſtudents ; an abridg- 
ment of two original treatiſes in 
the ſecond volume of the Scrip- 
tores Logarithmici, employed in 
demonſtratiug tir Iſaac Newton's 
binomial theorem in the cafe of 
integral and affirmative powers; 
Dr. Wallis's diſcourſe on combi- 
nations, alterations, and aliquot 
parts; and other republications ot 
methods of finding rational num— 
bers that expreſs the ſides of rights 
angled triangles, of extracting the 
cube roots of numbers by approx- 
imation, and of reſolving affected 
equations of all degrees by approx 
imation, together with various 
tables, which promiſe to prove of 
conſiderable uſe to thoſe who en 
ge in ſuch ſtudies. 
«The Principles of Algebra, by 


. wo 
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William Frend,” have been pub- 
liſhed with the deſign of removing 
the difficulties in the ſtudy of that 
ſcience, which half a dozen years' 
experience, as tutor of a college in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, con- 
vinced the author that young men 
kbour under in endeavouring to 
learn it by the common mode. 
One of the principal of theſe is the 
uſe of negative numbers, which he 
rejects as ridiculous and abſurd, 
and offers an explanation of the 
principles of the ſcience, and de- 
duces his ſolutions by a mode of 
raſoning to which, he conceives, 
there can be no objection. He, 
likewiſe, explodes the terms qua- 
dratic, cubic, biquadratic, &c. as 
applied to equations, and the words 
ſquare, cube, ſolid, ſurſolid, as ap- 
plied to numbers, in order to 
adapt his language to the compre- 
benfion of Englith ſcholars, and to 
avoid imprefling poſitions on their 
minds, which are not true. This 
attempt to ſimplify a moſt uſeful 
(cience is highly to be commend- 
ed; and it is entitled to the diſpaſ- 
fonate and ſerious conſideration of 
mathematical inſtructors, Should 
the author's ideas meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, he propoſes 
* to lay down in another volume, 
the principles of fluxions, and the 
method of increments and dif- 
ferences; to explain farther the 
ligher parts, as they are called, of 
agebra; and to give a ſeries of 
problems, adapted to the two vo- 
lumes,” 

Mr. Manning's „Introduction 
to Arithmetic and Algebra,” is re- 
commended to the uſe of ſtudents 
dy the « laborious exactneſs,“ and 
F=ipiculty, with which the author 

5 Explained what is difficult or 


aſtruſe in each operation that is 
performed. The arithmetical part 
Contains the four fundamental 
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rules; and the algebraic extends to 
the ſolution of quadratic equa- 
tions. Mr, Manning very hand- 
ſomely acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to preceding writers, partt- 
cularly baron Maſeres, - and Mr. 
Wood, of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. The laſt mentioned gen- 
tleman has lately publiſhed a Syf- 
tem of Algabra, pronounced by 
Mr. Manning to be judicious and 
comprehenſive, which we have not 
ſeen, but which we underſtand is 
approved, and very generally ad- 

opted by the Cambridge tutors. 
The“ Short Account of the late 
Mr. Reuben Burrow's Meaſures 
ment of a Degree of Longitude, 
and another of Latitude, near the 
Tropic in Bengal, in the Years 
1790, 1791, by Iſaac Dalby,” has 
been drawn up with great atten- 
tion and care by the editor from 
Mr. Burrow's manufcripts, left by 
him in an unconnected and unfi- 
niſhed ſtate, and will be favour- 
ably received by the mathematical 
world, as it offers an addition to 
the ſtock of ſcientific knowledge, 
The reſults of the different obſer- 
vations give us 60455 fathoms for 
a degree on the meridian, and 
55985 fathoms for a degree of 

longitude, in latitude 239 28/ N. 
Mr. Kelly's “Practical Intro- 
duction to Spherics and nautical 
Aitronomy, _ at Attempt to 
ſimplify thoſe uſeful Sciences, &c.” 
is the production of an author who 
is evidently well acquainted with 
the ſubjects on which he treats, 
and who has adopted a — 
and EDI mode of explain- 
ing their principles to ſuch young 
perſons, as have not previouſly 
made any conſiderable progreſs in 
geometry. It is divided into twa 
parts. In the firſt part, which 
comprehends ſpherics, Mr. Kell 
introduces the ſcholar, by the moſt 
caly 
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eaſy and familiar method, to the 
knowledge of ſtereographic pro- 
jection, and to the ſolution of the 
molt important ſtereographic pro- 
blems. The ſecond part contains 


the application of ſpherics to thoſe: 


roblems of aſtronomy which are 
molt uſeful at ſea, ſuch as finding 
the azimuth, amplitude, time, lati- 
tude, longitude, &c. which are 
ſolved both by projection aud cal- 
culation, The whole conchudes 
with a new method of working the 
lunar obſervations, by fines with- 
out the interference of coſines; 
which is fimple and correct, and 
with the aſſiſtance of the tables in 
Taylor's Logarithms, calculated to 
ſeconds, much more expeditious 
than the common mode. 

The next work which we have 
to announce is an important and 
intereſting one, in point of in- 
formation and entertainment, for 
which the mathematical ſtudent 
wiil acknowledge himſelf much in- 
debted to the author, It is entitled 
« A Mathematical and Philoſo- 
ure Dictionary: containing an 

xplanation of the Terms, and an 
Account of the ſeveral Subjects, 
comprized under the Heads Ma- 
thematics, Aſtronomy, and Philo- 
ſophy ; both natural and experi- 
mental: with an hiſtorical Account 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and preſent 
State of theſe Sciences : alſo Me- 
moirs of the Lives and Writings 
of the moſt eminent Authors, both 
ancient and modern, who by their 
Diſcoveries or [Improvements have 
contributed to the Advancement of 
them. With many Cuts and Cop- 

er P:ates, By Charles Hutton, 
LL D. F. K. 8, e in g vis. 
4to. On the well known abilities 
of Dr. Hutton for executing the 
arduous taſk which he undertook, 
it is unneceſſary for us to dwell; 
and on the manner in which it is 
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performed, notwithſtanding occs« 
ſional defects and omiſſions which 
will be diſcovered by the eye of a 
well informed and accurate reader, 
it would be unjuſt not to beſtow 
a high degree of - praiſe. It is a 
rich repoſitory of ſcientific know. 
ledge; and a judicious directory to 
the beſt ſources of that additional 
and more extended informatian, 
which could not be comprehended 
within the limits to which the au- 
thor was confined. The biogra- 
phical notices, likewiſe, which it 
contains, of moſt of the eminent 
authors who have adorned the ma- 
thematical and philoſophical claſſes, 
in different periods of the world, 
render it a pleaſing as well as uſe. 
tul performance. 

Mr. Jones's “ Engliſh Syſtem of 
Book keeping by ſingle or double 
Entry; in which it is impoſlible 
for an Error of the molt trifling 
Moment to paſs unnoticed ; calcu- 
lated effectually to prevent the 
Evils of the Method ſo long eſta- 
bliſned, and adapted to every Spe- 
cies of Trade,” is a work of which 
the commercial world had been led 
to form very high expectations, 
from the advertiſements and pro- 
miſes of the author previous to its 
publication. It was alſo prefaced 
with the atteſtations of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable merchants to its ſuperior 
excellence, But notwithſtanding 
the ſanction of their names, and 
the confident pretenſions in the 
title. page, and the ſtill more con 
dent pretenſions in the introduc- 
tory part, it has by no means met 
with a reception flattering to the 
author's yanity. Several able mer- 
chants and accountants have very 
ſeverely animadverted on Mr. 
Jones's aſſertion, © that the Italian 
method is the moſt infamous and 
cunningly deviſed ſyſtem ever 


ſormed ; intended only to a” 
i 


— 
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« ſecreſy the worſt of purpoſes 
ſyſtematic .art.” They have 
ferted, per contra, that the chief 
ncelencies of the new ſyſtem are 
wowed from the old; that it has 
wt remedied the principal defects 
of the old method; and that, upon 
he whole, greater inconvenences 
tan benefits would foliow from 
nopting it, particularly in exten- 
fre concerns. We leave thoſe who 
fom practice muſt be the beſt 
des, to determine theſe points. 

| Mr. Collier, ip his © Defence of 
double Entry, with a new Arrange- 
nent of the Journal, and Objec- 
tions to Mr. Jones's new Plan of 
book keeping,“ joins in the ver- 
it abovementioned, and ably 
maintains the ſuperior advantages 
of the Italian ſyſtem in detecting 
errors, and the general practice of 
the counting houſe. His new ar- 
ungement of the journal is neat, 
and more conciſe than that gene- 
nlly followed, but more complex, 
and on that account leſs generally 
uſeful, 

Mr. Goſnell's “ Elucidation of 
the Italian method of Book-keep- 
mg, with Examples calculated to 
lmplify and perfect that long ap- 
proved Syſtem, and to ſuppiy the 
Defects of the preſent Practice; 
prefaced by free Obſervations on 
Jones's Englith Syſtem, &c. and 
concluded by conciſe Striftures on 
Collier's Defence of double En- 
rr,” accords, in general, with our 
veſt writers on the Italian plan, 
and ſatisfactorily refutes the argu- 
ments drawn from its abuſes, a- 
Panſt its adequateneſs to its pro- 
led purpoſes. The improvements 
which he propoſes merit the at- 
tention of the commercial world. 
In Mr. Goſnell's free Obſervations 
oa ſones's Syſtem, the recom- 
menders of that work come in for 
proper ſhare of animadverſion, 


on account of their haſty and in- 
judicious teſtimony in favour of 
its merits ; and in his Strictures on 


Mr. Collier's Defence of double 


Entry, he confirms our concluding 


re Hark on that publication. 10 
The + Examination of Jones's 


Syſtem, &c. by James Mill, Ac» 
countant, and Notary Public,“ 18s 
another well written treatiſe, which 
clearly demonſtrates “ the infuf- 
ficiency of that mode of keeping 
accounts ;”* eſtabliſhes “ the ſupe- 
riority of the Italian method, by 
the materials of Mr. Jones's work be- 
ing formed into a complete ſyſtem 
of book-keeping by double entry ;” 
and detects — errors in the pre- 
tended improved plan, which ef- 
fectually deſtroy its credit, and 
call “ for ſhame to burn the 
cheeks” not of thoſe who would 
not + bury their oppoſition in ob- 
livion, and the principles which 
gave that oppoſition birth.” 

The“ Letter to Mr. T. Edward 
Jones, on the Inefficacy of his 
Engliſh Syſtem, &c. by a Mer- 
chant,” is another attack, leſs for- 
midable indeed than the preced- 
ing, but not unſucceſsful, on ſome 
of the principles of the new method 
of book-keeping. What the au- 
thor denominates improved plans 
for the waſte book and journal, 
and ſhort but infallible rules to 
aſcertain the proper ſubjects or 
parties, which conſtitute the debt. 
ors and creditors, in the arrange- 
ment of a merchant's accounts, we 
leave to the judgment of the count- 
ing houſe. 

« The Stocks examined and com- 
pared,” or a Guide to Purchaſers in 
the public Funds, &c. by William 
Fairman, of tie Royal Exchange 
Afurance,” and the treatiſe enti- 
tled © An Epitome of the Stocks 
and public Funds, &c. by T. For- 
tune,” are both adapted to fapply 
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— concerned in buying or 
elling of ſtock with uſeful infor- 
mation. The former work is much 
more copious than the latter. 

The volume entitled“ Obſerva- 
tions upon military and political 
Affairs, written by General George 
Monk, afterwards created Duke of 
Albemarle, &c. illuſtrated with en- 
graved Plates,“ is republiſſied from 
an impreſſion that made its firſt 
appearance rung the ſtruggles be. 
tween Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment. As a compendium of the 
ſtate of military tactics at that pe- 
riod, it is an object of conſiderable 
curioſity; and it contains many 
remarks and hints which may be 
read with profit by the modern 
ſoldier. 

Lieutenant colonel Hanger's 
treatiſe entitled + Military Reflec- 
tions on the Attack and Defence 
of the City of London; proved by 
the Author fo have been the moſt 
vulnerable Part of Conſequence in 
the whole Ifland, in the Situation 
it was left in the Year 1794, &c.” 
although it may not completely 
fatisfy the reader that his leading 
ſtatements, and the arguments by 
which he ſupports them, are un- 
aſſailable, yet it will be acknow- 
ledged to contain much important 
and intereſting matter, which de- 
ſerves general attention, as well as 
that of military men. 

The next work which we have 
to introduce is diſtinguiſhed by 
marks of good ſenſe, ingenuity, 
and originality, that render it 
worthy the notice not only of civil 
engineers, and artiſts, but of thoſe 
public-ſpirited gentlemen who are 
active in promoting the internal 
improvement of the kingdom. The 
ſubjects on which it treats will be 
underſtood from the title, which 
is „A Treatiſe on the Improve- 
ment of Canal Navigation ; exhi- 
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biting the numerous Advantages t/ 
be derived from ſmall Candle — ; : 
Boats of two to five Feet wide At 
containing from two to five Ton M 
Burthen. With a Deſcription o Co 
the Machinery for facilitating Con Lo 
veyance by Water through th He 
moſt monntainous Countries, in in 
dependent of Locks and Aque mo 
ducts: including Obſervations o den 
the great Importance of Wate the 
Communications, with Thought hor 
on, and Deſigns for, Aquedut i ar 
and. Bridges, of Iron and Wood in 1 
illuſtrated with ſeventeen Plates {ch 
By R. Fulton, Civil Engineer.” the 

The“ Gothic Ornaments in the GH 
Cathedral Church of York, drawn par 
and etched by Joſeph Halfpenny,” A in 
publiſhed in numbers, containing if 
five plates each, and of which e- if 
ven have already appeared, are ex- les 
ecuted with accuracy, and beauty, Mz 
and will prove an acceptable pre- 0b 
ſent to thoſe who wiſh to revive tior 
the ſtudy of that ſtyle of architec- For 
ture. So, likewiſe, will the“ Spe- dun 
cimens of Gothic Ornaments, ſe- and 
lected from the Pariſh Church of felt 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, on forty No 
Plates,” which are “choice exam- fery 
ples” of elegant remains of the &. 


art, 

The “ Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, for the Year 1796,” preſent 
us with various papers in pute, 
and mixed mathematics, and in 
anatomy, ſome of which poſſels 
conſiderable merit. Under the fr 
head we meet with a neat and con- 
ciſe Algebraic Demonſtration of 
Newton's Binomial Theorem, by 
the rev. Mr. Sewell; a very im- 
portant paper on the Conſtruction 
and Analyſis of Geometrical Pro- 
poſitions, determining the Poſitions 
aſſumed by homogeneal Bodies 
which float freely, and at reſt, on 
a Fluid's, Surface, and derem 
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lo the Stibiſiey of Ships, and of 
ober Floating ies, by George 
Atwood, Eſq; an improvement of 
Mr. Jones's and Mr, Etnerſon's 
Computation of the Hyperbolic 
Logarithm of 10, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hellings; and an ingenious article, 
in the French language, by M. Si- 
mona L'Huilier, recommending a 
tew elementary Mode of deducin 
the Exponential Quantities, and Tri- 
 jonometrical Properties of Circular 
Arcs. The moſt valuable articles 
in mixed mathematics are, Dr. Her- 
{he!'s communications relative to 
the Changes that happen to the Fixed 
Stars, and his Catalogues of their com- 
prative Brightneſs, for aſcertain- 
oy the Permanency of their Luſtre ; 
r. Brougham's curious and nice 
Experiments, on the Inflection, Re- 
lection, and Colours of Light; Mr. 
Maedonald's careful and accurate 
Obſervations on the diurnal Varia- 
ton of the Magnetic Needle, at 
Fort Marlborough, in the Iſland of 
wumatra ; Dr. Grey's Account of, 
and Obſervations on the Earthquake 
kit in various parts of England, 
Nov, 18, 1795; Dr. Pearſon's Ob- 
ions on ſome ancient metallic 
Arms and Utenſils, with Experi- 
tents to determine their Compoſi- 
don; and an Analyfis of the Ca- 
inthian Molybdate of Lead, with 
Experiments on the Molybdic Acid, 


nd on the Decompoſition of the 


Mphate of Ammoniac, by Charles 
Uachett, Eſq, — The anatomical 


prize, would deſerve to be diſtinctiy 
noticed, were our limits leſs re- 
ſtrited. Fx 3 

During the preſent year, the Li- 
terary and Philoſophical Society ot 
Mancheſter have publiſhed the IId 
part of the IVth volume of their 
* Memoirs.“ Among the mathe- 


matical and philoſophical papers 
which this volume contains, we find 


an Inveſtigation of the Laws of Mo- 
tion of a Cylinder, compelled by 
the repeated Strokes of a falling 
Block to penetrate an Obſtacle, the 
Reſiſtance of which is an invariable 
Force, by Mr. Gough ; Obſerva- 
tions on the Flints of Chalk Beds, 
by Dr. Beddoes; curious and in- 
tereſting Experiments and Obſer- 
vations on the Vegetation of Seeds, 
by Mr. Gough ; and ſome valuable 
Meteorological Obſervations, col- 
lected and arranged by Dr. Gar- 
net. Dr. Bardfley's Obſervations 
on Canine and Spontaneous Hydro- 
phobia, with the relation of an ex- 
traordinary Caſe, and his Remarks 
on. Medical Writers on this ſubject, 
alſo merit praiſe. Of the remain» 
ing articles of this publication, ſome 
will be found in the preceding de- 
partments of our preſent volume; 
and the others, which are part'y 
on economical ſubjects, and partly 
to be referred to the head of anti 
quities, will not be thought un- 
worthy of inſertion in the Memoirs 
of the Society. 

The example of Mancheſter, in 


ticles were furniſhed by Mr. forming a provincial aſſociation for 


and conſiſt of his Croonian 
ure on Muſcular Motion, ſome 
3 in the Anatomy of the 
le, and a Deſcription of the 
Anatomy of the Sea Otter, from a 
*ton made jointly by himſelf 
nd Mr. Archibald Menzies. Some 
the other articles which the two 


ens of this annual publication com- 
1796. 


promoting, the intereſts of ſcience 
and literature, bas been Jaudably 
followed in the principal city of the 
weſt of England. At Exeter, a ſo- 
ciety of gentlemen have combined 


their talents in offering to the pub- 


lic a volume of Eſſays, on to: 
pics chiefly in polite literature and 
criticiſm, which AP have choſen 

- to 


* 
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* 
to uſher into the world without the 
names of the authors. We have 
introduced the notice of it in this 
place, on account of the ſcientific 
papers which, it includes. Theſe 
are ſome curious and novel Obſerva- 
tions on Light, particularly on its 
Combination and Separation as a 
Chemical Principle; ingenious Re- 
flections on the Compoſition and 
Decompoſition of the N ere, 
as influencing Meteorological Phe- 
nomena ;, ſome curſory Remarks on 
the preſent State of Philoſophy and 
Science; and an Eſſay on the Iris, 
explaining the motions and effects 
of that membrane on the pupil; 
in which, contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, the author, maintains 
that the iris is in its active ſtate 
when the pupil is dilated, and in 
its paſſive ſtate when the pupil is 
contracted. The remaining eſſays 
are miſcellaneous; ſome hiſtorical, 
ſome critical, ſome poetical, and 
ſome whimſical, from which the 
reader may derive information and 
entertainment. 0 5 
During the n year, the 
Fourth and Fifth volumes of 
« the Repertory of Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, conſiſting of original 
Communications, &c.“ have been 
completed, and maintain the 
ſame character with the pre- 
ceding, which we have announc- 
ed in the order of their appear- 
r 
Among the publications of indi- 
viduals in natural philoſophy we 
find an iptereſting and uſeful work, 
in 3 vols, entitled © the Economy 
of Nature explained and illuſtrated 
on the, Principles of modern Philo- 
tophy, by G. Gregory, D. D.” 
ele volumes contain a pleaſing 
compendium of the various branches 
of phyſical knowledge, for the uſe 
of * all whoſe curioſity would lead 
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them to take a general ſurvey of 
nature — for all, in particular, wo 
wiſh to underſtand the elements and 


principles of natural hiſtory ;” the 
materials of which have been col. 1 
lefted with much diligence and care, 
digeſted and arrauged with judg- n 
ment and perſpicuity, and cloathed * 
in popular and elegant language. a 
"The whole work is divided into 1 
ten books, ſubdivided into chapters, not 
which treat of the general properties of; 
of matter; of the Nature of Fire; o * 
Light and Colours; of Electricity; of d 
Air; of Mineral Subſtances, and the ut 
ſtructure of the Earth; of Water 
of Vegetables; of Animals, and par- * 
ticularly of Man; and of the Hu- ghe 
man Mind, Theſe volumes arc 6. 
illuſtrated ,, with forty. ſix plates 6. 
The Studies of Nature, by Jamei d, 
Henry Bernardin de Saint. Pierre, 15 
tranflated by Henry Hunter, D. D. 
in Tae with 5 plates, will like-W 4 
wiſe prove an acceptable and uſetul 0 
preſent to young and inquiſitive jw 
minds, Together with numerous 64. 
ingenious, intermixed with ſome f den 
fanciful theories, they contain Bedi 
large fund of ſtriking phyſical facts bil. 
detailed in animated and poet i x 
language, and applied in a pleaſin "oo 
illuſtration of the arguments for al of 
intelligent firſt cauſe, and ſuper en 
intending Providence, and in a fe win, 
futation of the objections drews 5 6 
from partial views of the works 0 5 
nature, The fifth volume, which wn 
is ſupplementary, is compoſed o the vero 
much admired tale, called Paul and 501 
Virginia, and a ſhort piece of the nd | 
ſame kind, entitled Arcadia, Dr the & 
Jpmes Hutton's “ Theory af 08 aj; 

iarth, with Prooſs and Illuſtra ten 
tions,” in 2 volumes, is a labortou ih 
attempt to ſupport the doctrines ic the © 
ſpecting the origin of the ente am 
&c. which were originally publiſhed ke. 8 


in the Tranſactions of the Royal 
| docict 


teciety of Edinburgh, and noticed 
u our Regiſter for the year 1788, 
n oppolition to the odjections of 
Mr. Kirwan, and the reaſonings of 
M. De Luc, M. Sauſſure, and other 
modern geologiſts. In purſuing his 
obje&, he is bold in his conjectures 
1nd hypotheſes, and often very in- 
fenious in arguing from the facts 
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pot yet pronounce him ſucceſsful in 
etibliſhing his theory. Mr. King's 


w have fallen from the Clouds, both 
theſe Days and in ancient Times,” 
diſplay no ſmall portion of learning, 
md, many wicked modern philoſo- 
will add, no ſmall portion of 
eedulity. They will pronounce his 
fiſts to be tricks or deluſions ; and, 
wen admitting for the ſake of the 
ngument their poſhbility, diſpute, 
uu their accuſtomed pertinacity, 
the theory on which he attempts to 
xzount for ſuch marvellous phe- 
domena. Mr. Lyon's + Account of 
eral new and intereſting Pheno- 
dena, diſcovered in examining the 
bodies of a Man and four Horſes, 
Md by Lightning, near Dover, 
u Kent,” details ſome curious cir- 
amſtances, worthy the attention 
i eſectrrians; but we have not 
ben able to diſcover that the 
pinciples on which he enil-avours 
* explain them, are more ſatiſ- 
ory than thoſe of the Frank- 
an ſchool. Mr. Bent's “ Me- 
txcological Journals of the Years 
94 and 1795, kept in London,” 
td publiſhed in ſeparat- treatiſes, 
Te equally accurate with nis furmer 
Mlications ; and rende ed more 
Aenſively uſeful, by obſer vations 
A the diſeaſes of each month in 
city and ſuburbs, and remarks 


*Our next lit, that of articles in 


— 


which he has collected; but we can- 


s Remarks concerning Stones ſaid 


N the air, vegetation, 
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the various branches of Chemifry, 
is unuſually barren. In the. atrial 
department, we claim the right of 
infecting in our Catalogue of Do- 
meſtic Literature Dr. Prieſtley's 
% Experiments and Obſervations re- 
lating to the Analyſis of Atmoſphe- 
rical Air, &c.” originally printed 
in the Tranſactions of the Ameri- 
can Philoſophical Society. This 
Treatiſe contains, in addition to 
what is above mentioned, farther 
Experiments relating to the Gene- 
ration of Air from Water; and 
conſiderations on the Doctrine of 
Phlogiſton, and the Decompoſition 
of Water, adqr:ffed to Mellrs. Ber- 
thollet De la Place, and other emi- 
nent French chemiſts, who have 
been the moſt conſpicuous ſupport- 
ers of the ſyſtem of. Lavoiſier. The 


object of Dr. Prieſtley is, to affign 


additional reaſons tor adhering to 
his former opinions, notwithſtand- 
ing that in this age of revoiutions, 
hilotophical as well as civil, he is 
2 to maintain the conteſt almoſt 
alone; and, by propoſing new ob- 
jections to the ;renci” theory, to 
invite its advocates to freſh diſcuſ- 
ſion, which “ perha's mav be the 
means of bringing out ſomethin 
more decifive in point of fact or of 
ar 4 end, tan vas hitherto appear- 
ed.” This work, like the author's 
former diſcuſſions, bears the ma: ks 
of unr. mitting altovity, and is tem- 
perate, ingenuons, and candid. Dr. 
Pcart's “ fy on the Compoſition 
and Properties of Water,” may be 
confide.red as fuppiementary to his 
treat.{e noticed in our laſt volume, 
as its deſign is part'y to reiterate his 
attack an the doctrines of M. La- 
voilier, and partly to ſ:pport his 
former work in oppoſition to the 
criticiſms of different reviewers. We 
do not imagine, however, that what 
he has farther advanced in the pub- 
lication before us will induce either 
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the diſciples of the new ſchool to 
pronounce him a formidable anta- 
goniſt, or his reviewers to alter their 
verdict. Dr. Dickfon's „ Effays on 
Chemical Nomenctature, in which 
are comprehended Obſervations on 
the ſame Subject, by Richard Kir- 
wan, LL. D. &c.” is intended to 
ew, „that the language of che- 
miſtry is not eſſentially or radically 
faulty; that it is capable of being 
reformed without being new mo- 
delled; and that the ſteady eſta- 
bliſhment and judicious augmenta- 
tion of the ancient nomenclature 
would be much more favourable to 
the advancement of ſcience than the 
introduction of any entire ſyſtem of 
new technical names.” Theſe topics 
employ the author in eight chap- 
ters, in which he diſplays ſuch in- 
genuity, learning, and information, 
as cannot fail to render his work 
highly intereſting even to thoſe 
who may not concur with lim in 
opinion. The laſt article we have 
to mention under this head, and 
which belongs to it more proper- 
ly than to the following, is N. 
Schmeiſſer's tranſlation from the 
German of M. Von Uflar's „Che- 
mico-phyſiological Obfervations on 
Plants ;” containing ſome ingenious 
- remarks on the ſtructure and eco- 
nomy of vegetables, and ' particu- 
farly on their irritability, which 
ſerve to elucidate theſe curious and 
intereſting ſubjects. | | 


In enumerating the publications 
of the year in Natural Hiſtory, we 
have to announce the appearance of 
the IId and ITId volumes of Mr. 
Lewin ſplendid work entitled **the 
Birds of Great Britain ſyſtematical- 
ty arranged, &c.“ What we faid 
of the fortner volume, in our laſt 
Regiſter, is applicable to thoſe be- 
fore us; and we have only to add, 
that they contain a gieat variety 


of ſpecies too numerous to be de- 
tailed by us, accompanied with 
fourteen plates of eggs. The Ca- 
binet of err conſiſting of 
highly-finifhed Engravings, by Jas. 
Tookey, and Paton Thompſon, from 
elegant Drawings, by Julius Ibbet- 
fon, R. A, many of them ſketched 
from the Animals in their native 
Climes, with hiſtorical and ſcien- 
tific Deſcriptions, by John Church, 
Surgeon,” 1s a work that does great 
credit to the artiſts employed, and 
muſt recommend itſelf, from its ae- 
curacy and uncommon elegance, to 
all lovers of natural hiſtory, and to 
all men of taſte, It is publiſhed in 
numbers, the whole intended to a+ 
mount to fifty; of which fix have 
already appeared, each conſiſting of 
125 plates, and W r 
autiful 'aphy. e „ Syl- 
tem of Nan Blitory, adapted for 
the Inſtruction of Youth, in the 
form of Dialogue, originally writ- 
ten in German by Profeſſor Rafß of 
Gottingen, &c.“ is drawn up in a 
ethod partly familiar, and partly 
ientific, and contains much im- 
portant and curious information, 
particularly on the ſubject of birds, 
inſects, and quadrupeds, It is ac- 
companied with twelve engraved 
lates, containing a great variety of 
— and deferves to be re- 
commended as an introduQory 
work, proper to be placed in the 
hands of young perſons, to create 
in their minds a reliſh for the more 
extended and uſeful knowledge to 
be acquired by the regular ſtudy 
of the fcience. On the elegance of 
the tranflator's ſtyle we have little 
praiſe to beſtow, The next publi- 
cations we have to introduce to our 


readers are part of a highly ſplendid 1 
work pubhſhed under the patronsge = 


of the directors of the Eaſt-India 
company, and the ſuperintendance 


of Sir Þbſeph Banks, with — 
6 
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fiance of Dr, Ruſſel ; which pro- 
miles to do great honour to all the 
ties concerned. They are the 
&. and IId. Faſciculi of “ Plants 
of the Coaſt of Coromandel; ſelect 
ed from Drawings and Deſcriptions 
ſented to the Honourable Court 
of Directors. &c. by William Rox- 
h, M. D.““ This work is to 
conliſt of ſelections from five hun- 
dred drawings made by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, while carrying into execu- 
tion a plan formed by Dr. Ruſſel, 
aud approved by the court of di- 
reftors ; and from MSS, and ſpeci- 
mens in the poſſeſſion of the preſi- 
tent of the Royal Society, by J. G. 
Koeng, a pupil of Linnaeus, who 
t nearly twenty years in. the 
— ſtudy of the natural hiſtory 
of India. Theſe Faſciculi contain 
wty beautiful engravings Ihe 
Introduction to Botany, in a 
deries of familiar Letters, with illuſ- 
trative Engravings, by... Priſcilla 
Wakefield,” is ingeniouſly adapt- 
ed to familiarize the firſt prin- 
ciples of that ſcience to young 
minds, and to excite in them a de- 
ſre to become acquainted with more 
comprehenſive publications. 'To the 
kal botanical ſtudent, the follow. 
ng work will prove uſeful ; + Hor- 
ws Botanicus Gippovicenſis; or, an 
duumeration of the Plants culti- 
ated in Dr. Coyte's botanical Gar- 
den at Ipſwich, .in the County of 
dafolk; alſo their generic Charac- 
uus; Engliſh Names; the Natives 
« Britain particularized ; the Ex- 
us, where beſt preſerved, and their 
Durztion ; with occaſional botanical 
ations.“ 1 | 


, Among the Agricultural publica- 
dons of the year we muſt claſs the 
ern pers in the Tranfac- 
Ws of the Society inſtituted at 

for the Encouragement 


of. Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, that relate to planting, em- 
banking and draining, and the cul- 
ture of ditferent kinds of ſoil, and 
to machines and utenſils adapted 
to the improvement of huſbandry; 
from which gentlemen of landed 
eſtates, and the practical farmer, 
may derive. uſeful information. 
But the moſt important work in 
this department is Mr. Marſhall's 
„% Rural Economy of the Weſt of 
England, including Devonſhire, and 
parts of Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
and Cornwall, together with Mi- 
nutes in Fractice, in 2 volumes. 
Theſe volumes are part of the au- 
thor's general work, with the na- 
ture and value of which the public 
are ſuthciently acquainted, and offer 
a great variety of remarks, and judi- 
cious hints, relating to farming, and 
the different branches of rural econo- 
my, by which Britiſh huſbandmen in 
eneral, and the cultivators of the di- 

ſicits under conſideration in particu» 
lar, may greatly profit; and for which 
thoſe who ſtudy ayricultare as an 
amuſement, as well as for buſineſs, 
will confider themſelves greatly in- 
debted to him. Dr. Anderſon's 
IIId vol. ot Effays relating to 
Agriculture and rural Affairs,“ will 
alſo be received with pleature, as 
containing a n:afs of well digeſted 
and intereſting practical informa» 
tion. Theſe eſſays are three in 
number. The firſt is on the ob- 
ſtacles to the advancement of agri- 
culture in England, and the means 
of removing them, The fecond, 
is divided. into two- parts, on the 
improvement of _ waſte lands, by 
means, of cuiture, and by , planting 
tictes. The third contains hints on 
the economical canſumption of the 
produce of a farm. To the whole 
he-has added ſome curſory remarks 
on the Corn Laws of Great Britain, 
O 3 in 
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in which he is the more conciſe, as 
his ſentiments nearly coincide with 
thoſe of Mr. Dirom, already no- 
ticed by us. The treatiſe entitled 
« Foreign Agri. ulture, or, an Eſſay 
on the comparative Advantages of 
Oxen fur Tillage, in Competition 
with Horſes, being the Reſult of 
ractical huſbandry, by the Cheva- 
ier de Monroy, &c. ſelected from 
Communications in the Fren h Lan- 
guage, with additional Notes, by John 
Talbot Dillon, Eq.” recommends a 
2 approved of and encouraged 
y ſame of our ableſt agricultur iſts, 
but adds nothing to the information 
we ahezdy poſſeſs, on the ſubject, 
Dr. Hunter's, ©* Outlines of Agri— 
culture,” whatever may be the opi- 
nion entertained reipect ing the truth 
of his cheacal pri iples, and the 
validity ol the argnments by which 
he «ndeavgurs to ſupport them, offer 
ſome valuable remarks to the farmer 
who wil! rake the trouble of think- 
ing beſore he ſows his ſeed 3,,and his 
attention is alſo due to a little trea- 
tile entiticd, „ A New Method. of 
raiſing Wheat for a Series, of Years 
on the ſame Land, pointing out 
the advantages of .traniplantations, 
publiſhed, und the patronage, if it 
do not proc ed ſrom the pen of the 
ſame pubhc-{pirited gentleman, — 
The. General Vicw of the Agri- 
cultue ohthe County of, Lancaſter, 
with Obſeryations on the Means of 
its Improvemedt, drawn up fon the 
Conſiferation,of the, Board of Agri- 
culture, from the, Communications 
of, Mr. John Holt, & c. and te ad- 
ditianal Remarks of Jeveral teſpec- 
table Gentlemen and Fat mers in the 
County, has bern publiſhed ,4n 
pu ſuance of a, Hr u ˙i n jrerom- 
mendedite the board, by their pre- 
ſident, Sit Jobu Sinclair, in his ad- 
dreſs on the -29th of July 1794 
qe ſubſignce of which is inſerted in 


* 


our Regiſter for that year. That 
it eis not in the power of any hody 
of men to obtain perſection in ſuch 
enquiries at once, whever may do 
their views, or the extent or the vi. 
gour of their exertions,” the candid 
reader. will readily admit. But he 
will be forced to admit likewiſe, 
that the publication before us bears 
evident marks of haſte and inaccu- 
racy, from which it might have 
been ) preſerves by the proper exer- 
ciſe of a moderate ſhare of attention 
and knowledge; and he wil! |ament 
that it is rendered lefs convenient 
and uſeful than is certainly defiravle, 
by the want of a table of contents, 
and an index. But notwithſtaniing 
tacle defects, he will find that it con- 
tains. much uſeful, and ſame curious 
and intereſting information; parti- 
cularly relating to the culture of 
potatoes, the improvement of moſles, 
manures, the threſhing machine, 
cow keeping, and ſune branches of 
horticulture, which will recompenſe 
him tor the trouble of a caretul per- 
uſal, The General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Kent,” 
has been publiſhed under the fame 
auſpices with the laſt-mentioned 
work, and on the fame plan: and 
although we cannot pronounce it 
free from ſimilar defects with the 
preceding, and from other oby:C- 
tionable parts, particularly where 
the. author diſcuſſes tubjects iu polt- 
tical economy, it will be found, 
nevertheleis, to contain much uſeful 
information for the practice] farmer, 
We ſhall, probably, in our next vv 
lume, have to announce the appeare 
ance of ſeveral publications, of the 


ſame; nature with the two al per 
mentioned, as the Board of Agric = 
ture have received reports of fu. |, 


veys, and ſubſequent remarks on of 
thoſe reports, from moſt of the 
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ire tended, the greater part if not 
the wh6le of them, to be committed 
the prefs, as ſoon they are deemed 
for publication. Mr. Kirkpatrick's 
Account of the Manner in which 
potatoes are cultivated and preſerv- 
&, and the Uſes to which they are 
wplied in the Counties of Lancaſ- 
rr and Cheſter, &c. and the ano- 
mwmous Account of the Culture 
of Potatoes in Ireland,” are both 
the evident reſults of conſiderable 
tperience, deliver their directions 
th great perſpicuity and ſimpli- 
i, and merit the attention of all 
tultivators of that valuable root. 
Mr. Lindley's “ Plan for an Or- 
thard, exhibiting at one View, a 
ſelect Quantity of Trees ſufficient for 
planting an Acre of Land, properly 
manged according to tgeir uſual 
fre of Growth, and Hardineſs of 
tering, &c, &c.“ will be uſeful to 
thoſe who wiſh to lay out ſuch a 
kntation, and to ſtock it with the 
s and varieties that may afford 
uit, proper for the table and 

kitchen, in regular ſucceſſion 
Uroughout the ſeaſon. 


Among the publications of the 
fear which belong to the head of 
Anatomy, Surgery, and Medicine, 
Fe meet with the commencement 
fa work which has excited much 
fmolity among profeſſional men, 
ad promiſes, when completed, 
b prove of conſiderable impor- 
unce to the intereſts of Science. Tt 
ventitled, “ Syſtem of Campa- 
ave Anatomy and Phyſiology, by 
. Harwood, M. D. F. R. S. &c. 
mfeor of Anatomy in the Uhi- 
Rerlity of Cambridge, & c. Faſci- 
ws 1,” quarto. This Faſcicu- 
is conſiſts of ſeventy - two pages 
of letter preſs, illuſtrated with 
lteen plates. The greater part 
* tivided into fourteen fections, 
Niich, beſides preliminary matter 
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explanatory of the author's object 
in the work, and a ſhort account 
of the brain and organs of ſenſe, 
treat of the olfactory organs in 
man, in herbivorous and carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds, in birds, in fiſhes 
and in amphibja, which are feve- 
rally compared, and followed by 
the author's phyſiological conclu- 
ſions. In theſe ſections Dr. Har. 
wood will be allowed to diſplay 
much ingenuity, by thoſe who may 
not in every inſtance be entirely 
ſatisfied with his concluſions, or 
with the plan which he has follow- 
ed. The remaining part of the 
letter-preſs is employed in explain- 
ing the plates, which are accurate, 
and beautiful, and exhibit varions 
parts of the oifaftory- organs in va- 
rious animals, on which the au- 
thor's reaſonings are founded. Mr. 
Davidſon's “ Obſervations anato- 
mical, phyſiological, and patholo- 
gical, on the Pulmonary Syſtem, 
&c. tending to eſtabliſh a new Pa- 
thology of the Lungs, &c.“ col 
tain accounts of the laudable ex- 
_— of an ingenious and atten- 
ve prattitioner to cure pulmona- 
ry hæmorrhages and ulcerations, 
to which he was directed by re- 
flections on the anatomy and phy- 
ſiology of the parts, and which in 
ſome ſtriking inſtances* were at- 
tended with extraordinary ſucceſs. 
Without admitting that they eſta- 
bliſh the author's new fyſtem, we 
think them worthy of the" ſerious 
notice of the faculty, as well as the 
author's pharmaceutical remarks 
in the appendix.” The object of 
Dr. james Hamilton, juntꝰs Ob. 
ſervations on the Sets and Cauſes 
of Diſcaſes, illuſtrat?d by the Diſ- 
ſections of the late Profeſſor Mor- 
ni, of Padua, vol. I.“ is wt 
retain only the facts witneſſed 


'Morgagni, or his 'preceptor' Vat. 


ſalva, or that feem eſtabliſhed on 


O4 unequi- 
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unequivocal authority; to new ar- 
range the whole; to prefix to each 
collection of caſes, a view of the 
general ſymptoms and feat of the 
diſeaſe; and to add ' nbſervations 
on the cauſes, and remarks on the 
hiſtories detailed.” Such a plan, 
executed with the attention and 
judgment which. the volume” before 
us diſplays. cannot' but prove ac- 
ceptable and uſeful to medical prac- 
titioners. The next work which 
calls for our notice is highly ſplen- 
did, both with reſpe& to the ty po- 
graphy and the accompanying en- 
gravings. It is entitled, . Obſer- 
vations on the Mechaniſm of the 
Horſe's Foot; its natural Spring ex- 
plained, and a Mode of Shoeing re- 
commended, by which the Foot is 
defended from external Injury, 
with the leaſt Impediment to its 
Spring; illuſtrated by copper-plates: 
by Strickland Freeman, Eſq.“ The 
incipal value of this work confiſts 
in the plates; which, a though they 
do not diſplay perfect anatomical 
repreſentations of the horle's foot, 
ſuch as ary neceflary for à ' perſon 
who would qualify himſelf for cur- 
ing the dileaſes of that part, yet 
will be found: uſeful in illuſtrating 
that method of ſnoeing, which is beſt 
adapted to the natural form and 
motion of the animal. But the ex- 
penſive ſhape in which the work 
appeats, mult render its circulation, 
among thoſe who would chiefly pro- 
ft, by it, very reſtricted. TR 
+ Mr. Lera's “ Dictionary of Sur- 
-gery, or the young Surgeon's Pocket 
any? apprars to have been 
gartfully compiled from approved 
and ſtandard works, aud to contain 
ſuch practical directions as will be 
ꝛute lui to inexperienced practitioners 
who have not the opportunity of 
conſulting: the originals. For the 
tranſlation from the Spaniſh of a 
ey Method ef operating forthe 


Femoral Hernia, by Don Antonio t 
de Gimbernat, Surgeon to the King t 
of Spain, with plates,” the Enclith K 
ſurgeon is indebted to Dr, Beddoes; t 
and it claims his attention from the b 
ſucceſs, the eaſe, and convenience to c 


Cong 
wu 


the patient with which it has heen 
practiſed. By this new method, 
which cannot be explained with-1t 
the plates, the tranſl-tor aflerts that 
the patient, will infallibly recover, 
To the original work Dr Beddoes 
has added Queries. reſpecting 2 
ſaſer mode of performing inocula- 
tion by diluting thevariolons matter, 
and the uſe of mercury in the treat- 
ment of certain fevers. Mr. Hor e's 
« Practical Obſervations on the 
Treatment of Strictures in the Ure- 
thra,” contain a v ry able defence 
of the practice, originally recom- 
mended by the late vir. Hunter, of 
applying cauſtic in the diſeaſe 2bove- 
mentioned, with improvements in 
the mode of uſing it; and aten u- 
meration of the caſes which fatic/ac- 
torily eſtabliſh the propriety and 
extenſive utility of that practice, 
The * Dialogues between a Pupil 
of the late John Hunter, and eſſe 
Foot, &c.“ are intended to de- 
preciate the #labours and character 
of the former, and to expoſe to 
ridicule ſome of the opinions and 
reaſonings of Dr. Darwin, ig which 
he has concurred with Mr. Hunter. | 
They are not to be commended for 
the modeſty or liberality which they 
diſplay; and abound in aſſertions 
more than appeals to fats. “ The 
Hiſtory of the Inoculation of tie 
Small Pox in Great Britian, compre» 
hending a Review of all the Publi- 
cations on the Subject, with an ex- 

rimental Enquiry into the 1elarive 

dvantages of every Meaſure which 
has been deemed neceſſary in the 
Protefs of Inoculation, by WIillam 
Woodville; M. D. Phyſician tothe 
Small Pox and Inoculation Help! 
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als,” in 2 Vols. is a work which 
the well-known abilities and judg- 
nent ot the author, and his pra- 
efiona! ſituation peculiarly quali- 
fed him ta undertake; and which 
cannot fail of proving highly in- 
tereſting to medical men, and ge- 
neral readers. ©. + he Inoculator, 
or Suttonian Syſtem ot inoculation, 
fully ſet forth in a plain and fami- 
far manner, by. Daniel Sutton, 
Surgeon,” contains many uſeful 
and important practical obferva- 
tous, which merit the attention of 
profeſſional men; but not unmixed 
vith aſſertions and opinions that 
vill not be implicitly received in the 
preſent ſtate of knowledge upon 
the lubject. Mrs. Stephens's “Do- 
weſtic lidwife, or the beſt Means 
of preventing, Danger in Child- 
Birth,” contains ſimple and plain 
directions on the ſubject, which ſhe 
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n appears to have derived from an 
- xquaintance with the belt writers 
c. on the obſtetric art, united with ex- 
d perience. We cannot fay that the 
e. very liberal in her reflections on 
yl male practitioners. Mr. Sheldrake's 
Te * Obtervations on the Cauſes of 
e- Diſtortions of the Legs of Children, 
er and the Conſequences of the perni- 
to cous Means generally uſed with the 
nd Intention of -curing them, &c.”” 
ch offer many remarks and reaſonings 
r. that are entitled to reſpectful notice; 
or but with reſpect to the particulars 
ey of his own method of cure (in 
ns many inſtances, we doubt nut, very 
lie aciou.) he is not very commu- 


dicative. , The Complete Dicti- 
mary of Farriery and Horſeman- 
ſkip, &c, compiled from the beſt 
Authors, by J. Hunter, Veterina - 


ve nan,“ is a work of ' conſiderable 
ch merit; and, from the freedom with 
he which the author has ſelected ma- 
1M terials from Wallis's Farrier's Dicti. 
the wary, may be recommended as an 
pl improvement of that once popular 
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treatiſe. Mr. Taplin's * Compen+ 
dium of practical and experimental 
Farricry, &c.” may alio be recom- 
mended as containing. much va- 
luable advice with reſpe& to the 
treatment of the generous and uſeful 
horle. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1794; 
we —— to our readers the tr 
volume of Lr Darwin's very iggeni+ 
ous and entertaining work entitled 
© Zoonomia, or the Laws of Orga- 
ncic Life.“ During the preſent year 
he h:- publiſhed a ſecond volume, 
which completes his plan, and con- 
ta\ns the practical application of the 
principles before laid down, It is 
divided into two parts; the former 
containing a catalogue of diſeaſes 
diſtributed according to their proxi- 
mate cauſes, with their ſubſequent 
orders, genera, and ſpecies, and 
with their, methods of cure: and 
the latter, the article of the materia 
medica, witix an account of the ope- 
ration of medicine. The ſame 
extenſive information, depth of 
thought, acuteneſs, and originality 
are diiplayed in the preſent, as 
were ſo conſpicuous in the preced- 
ing volume; and thoſe of his read- 
ers Who may not coincide with the 
author in his ſyſtem of medical phi- 
loſophy, will, nevertheleſs, acknow- 
ledge themſelves indebted to him 
for a large ſhave of entertainment, 
and many valuable practical direc- 
tions. Dr. Duncan's „ Medical 
Commentaries for the Year 1794, 
&.“ and “ for the Year 1795, &c." 
hke the preceding volumes of that 
well-known work, contain uſeful 
analytes of ſeveral modern publica. 
tions, and a variety of obſervations, 
reflections, and curious facts, which 
will coutribute to the extenſion of 
medical knowledge. The collec- 
tion of © Medical Extracts, on the 
Natme of Health, with practical 
Obſervations, &c. by a Friend to 

Improves 


» 
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Improvements, in 3 vols.“ conſiſts 
of à variety of facts and opinions, 
from modern writers, not ſinjudici- 
ouſly: ſclected and arranged; and 
intended to contribute to the eſta- 
bifſument of la new and philoſophi- 
ea practice of phyſic, on the baſis 
of the pneumat ie chemiſtry in con- 
nexion with the Brunonian theory. 
Dr. Sinnot's “ Obſervations tend- 
ing to ſhew the Miſmanagement of 
the Medical Department of the 
Army, with 'a View to trace the 
Evils to their Source, &c.“ and 
Mr. Somerville's . Memoir on the 
Medical Arrangements neceſſary to 
be obierved in Camps, &.“ both 
contain important and uſeful mat- 
ter, worthy the ſerious notice of 
ernment / of military officers, and 
of the gentlemen who compoſe the 
army medical eũlabliſnment. Dr. 
Fordyce's Second Diſſertation on 
Fever, containing the Hiſtory and 
Method of Treatment of a regular 
Fertian Inter mittent,“ as the reader 
will oonelude from the known abi- 
lities of the author, offers ſome 
practical obſervations by which me- 
dical ſtudents may be benefit ed; but 
neither ſo novel, nor ſo important as 
we are led to expect from the conti- 
nuation of his ſeries of Preatiſes 
on Fever. Dr. Carmichael Smith's 
Deſcription of tlie Jail Diſtemper, 
as it appeared among the . Spaniſh 
Priſoners, at Wincheſter, in the 
year 1780, with an Account of the 
eans employed for curing that Fe- 
ver, and his “ Accqunt of the 
riments made, qat the Deſire of 
the Lords Commiſſionets of the Ad- 
miralty, on board of the Uni 
Hoſpital Ship, to determine the 
Effect of the Nitrous Acid in de- 
ſtroying ion, & cio will be 
deemed valuable by medical men, 
on account of the ſucceſsſul me 
they exhibit of ſtopping the ravages 
© — infedtious and fatal diſor - 


11 


3 


der. But the author's Theory of 
Contagion, in the firſt of the above. 
mentioned publications, in which he 
conſiders all fever of the jail kind 
to originate in putrefaction, will 
not he admitted without farther evi. 
dence of its truth than what the au- 
thor has hitherto produced. Dr. 
Paterſon, in his “ Remarks on 
ſome of the Opinions of Dr. Ruſh, 
reſpecting the Yellow-Fever which 
prevailed in Fhiladelphia in 1993,” 
oppoſes the reafonings of the Ame- 
ricen phyſician intended to illuſtrate 
the remote and proximate cauſes of 
that terrible diſtemper, and con. 
demns the © adventrous means“ 
made uſe of by him in its cure, 


But we cannot pronounce his argu- 
ments ſufficiently power ful to over- 
throw Dr. Rush's theory, or to 
induce the medical world to reject 
his (practice. Mr. Bryce, in his 
Account of the Yellow Fever, 
with a ſucceſsful Method of Cure,” 
deſcribes,” with much perfpicuity, 
the progreſs of that diſeaſe on board 
the Buſbridge Eaſt Iadiaman, dur- 
ing her voyage from England to 
Madras and Bengal, in the year 
1792. His mode of treatment, 
conſiſting chiefly iu evacuating the 
contents of the abdominal vifcera 

large doſes of calomel, either 
given by itſelf, or joined with other 

werful cathartics, nearly coincides 
with that of Dr. Ruſh. Dr. Falco- 
ner's 4+ Obſervations reſpecting the 
Pulſe, intended to point out with 
greater: Certainty, the Indications 
which it ſignifies, eſpecially in Fe- 


veriſh, Complaints, are ingenious 
and intereſting ;- and the tables 


which he has formed, by which to 


judge of ſymptoms from the propor- 


tion which the accelerate pulſe 


bears to the natural, are the reſults 
of much experience and attention. 


Should they not be thought appli- 
cable to all caſcs that may 22 


mat 
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they wil}, nevertheleſs, in a great 
miiety of inſtances, afford de ſirable 
zbltence to the | practitioner, — 
Dr. Sayer © Walker's „ Treatiſe 
on Nervous Dilcates, ' Kc.“ is a 
ſeuſible and well written perform- 
ame, in which the author ap- 


proaches;' perhaps, as nearly to pre- 


cifion as can be expected, in de- 
fribing the cauſes ef ſuch varied 
and complicate maſadies. "The me- 
thuds of cure wliich he preſoribes, 
appear to be dictated by judgment, 
we recommended with modeſty, and 
merit being brought to the teſt of 
repeated experiment. Dr. Latham's 
brief treatiſe “ on Rheumatiſm 
and Gout, is intended to prove 
that thoſe diſeaſes are not inflam- 
matory, but occafioned by obſtruc- 
tions iv the lymphatic ſyſtem, Whe⸗ 
ther this theory materially ditfer 
from that common received, we 
leave his brethren of the'/profethon 
to judge; and refer them to ius 
pamphlet for the means of cure 
which he preſcribes. Mr. Pater- 
ſon's. „ Treatiſe on the Scurvy, 
&,” if it ſhould not be thought to 
contain any new informacion re- 
ſpecting the nature 'of- that diteaſe, 
deſervt the attention of the faculty 
fromthe ſucceſs with which the au- 
thor appears to have uſed a new 
medicine for its cure, during his 
Practice as a ſurgeon in the royal 
navy, That medicine conſiſts of a 
ſolut jon of nitre in vinegar. or 
the proportion of the niixture, and 
the manner of uling it, we muſt ne- 
fer to the wol k itfelt. Dr. Reid's 
„Directions for warm ald cold 
den Bathing, with Oblervations on 


their Application and Effects in dif- 


ferent Dileaſes,“ offer ſome uſeful 
practical advice upon the ſubject, 
but nothing ſuſticie ntly new er im- 
portant to de more particularly no- 
ed. Ur. Fothergill's +! Eflayien 
lic Abuſe of Spirituous Liquors; be- 


ing an Attempt to exhibit; in its ge- 
nuine Colours, its pernicious Effects 
upon the Property, Health, and 
Morals of the People,“ &. is ably 
written, and excellent in its tenden- 
cy, and deſerves to be circulated 
among all claſſes and -deſcriptions 
in the community. Dr. Buchan's 
« Obſcreations concerning the Pre- 
vention and Cure of the Venereal 
Diſeaſe,“ are intended, like his o- 
ther well-known productions, to 
offer familiar and practical advice on 
the ſabjet which he has choſen to 
diſcuſs. But of all the diſeaſes to 
which mankind are ſubject, there is 
ſcarcely any one in vhich it can be 
more dangerous for the patient to 
attempt to become his on phyſi- 
cian, even with the help of the 
doctor's ſage inſtructions, than in 
the venertal. Its ſymptoms are in- 
finitely various, ſo as frequently to 
perplex the ableſt profeſſional men; 
and the principal medicine employ- 
ed in its cur& may produce the maſt 
baneful effects, from miſtakes, a- 
gainſt which the author's directions 
are very infafficient to guard the ig- 
norant and unwary. Mr., Good's 
« Hiſtory of Medicine, ſo far as it 
relates to the Profetbon of an A po- 
thecary,” &c. is priueipally intended 
to impreſs on the publio mind a 
ſenſe of the evils which muſt ariſe 
to ſocit t, from the encroachments 
which chemiſts and druggiſts have 
of late made /** on the profe ſſion of 
the apothecary, by vending -phat- 
mactutie preparations, and com- 


22 the preſcriptions of phy- 
ci 


ans?! For remedy this evil, it 

apothe- 
ies have eutered into an aſſocia- 
tion tlie object dt which is. to o- 
taid i from the legiſlaturs a cortt- 
petent juriſdiction in the profeſſiun 
[ ef to regulate its practice, and to 


2 — number of 


reſtrain ignorant and nnqualified 


perſons from practiſiug at all“. 
At 
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At their requeſt this hiſtory is pub- 
lifted ; which, 1 0 pot a 
2 complete or argumentative pro- 
duction, bears marks of ability, and 


contains much curious information. 


Mr. Bradney, in his ( Murepſolo- 
gia," or the Art of 'the Apotheca 

traced up to its original Source ,in 
Hiſtory, and the Antiquity aud 
Conſequence of the Druggiſts, &c.“ 
turns the tables upon the apotheca- 
ries, in a ſtrain of lively remark ra- 
ther than of weighty argument, and 
warmly oppoſes any medical xeform 
that would preclude druggiſts from 
the 1 05 of making = 
preſcriptions. The Hints on the 
propoſed Medical Reform,“ are 
written with ability, and are intend- 
ed to juſhfy the object of the above- 
mentioned aſſociation. Whatever 
may be thought of the author's ſno- 
ceſs with reſpect to his principal paint, 
his Hints deſerve the attention of 
the reſpective parties concerned, It 
is proper to add in this place, that a 
petition from the aſſociated a pothe- 
caries has been delivered to parlia- 
memt during the preſent year, and 
that their f Fer has been rejected. 
Dr. Graves“ Pocket Conſpectus of 
the new London and Edinburgh 


We Tracgpeias, &c.“ is a judicious 
and YE compilation, for which 
young and inexperienced practi- 
tioners are much indebted. to the 
author. Dr. Wilfon's' „ Experi- 
mental Eſfay on the Manner in 
which Opium acts on the living 
2 Body,“ does credit to the 
author's ingenuity, and diligence of 
inveſtigation, but adds little that is 
definite" and bertain to the know- 
ledge we before” poſſeſſed on that 


* 


ſibjeX;"' Phe © Difſertatiod on Re- 
ſp tion, tranfjated from the Latin 
of Dr. 


Dr, Menzies, ' with Notes, by 
Oharles Sugrue, contains a num- 
ber of ingenious and in 


| petftucnts, intended to akertain the 


1 


- twenty-firſt chapter, 
rtant ex - 


quantity of air uſually taken in at 
each reſpiration, and the quantity 
of heat generated in the lungs dur. 
ing the ſame proceſs; together with 
concluſions which, by tending to 
throw light on the functions of ſo 
important an organ, may ultimately 
lead the way to remedies for its moſt 
obſtinate diſeaſes. The laſt article 
which we have to mention in this 
department, is entitled. Medical 
Caies and Speculations, including 
Parts IV. and V. of Conſiderations 
on the Medical Powers and the Pro- 
duction of Factitious Air, by Thomas 
Beddoes, M. D. and James Watt, En- 
gineer.“ This publication, which the 
editor obſerves is intended to be the 
laſt of the ſeries, contains farther 


ſtriking evidence of the efficacy of 


pneumatic medicine, and of the lau- 
dable zeal, attention, and becoming 
diffidence with which enquiries have 
been proſecuted, that promiſe to 
lead to material improvemeuts in 
the healing art, 


The firſt work which calls for 
attention in our next department is, 
the IIId. volume of the © Hiſtory 
of Greece, by William Mitford, 
Eſq.” In our Regiſters for the 
years 1784, and 1790, in which 
the Iſt, and IId. volumes of this 
hiſtory were introduced to our 
readers, they will find our opinion 
ſo fully expreſſed, relative to 1s 
character as a narrative of facis, 
and its merits as a compoſition 
(which in both reſpects is applicable 
to that before us) that we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with laying before 
them a brief ſyllabus of what they 
may expect to meet with in this part 
of the continuation of our authors 
plan, and chiefly in his own words. 
The volume commences with the 
| which com- 
Athens from 


Peloponneſian 
wal, 


prizes the hiſtory of 
the concluſion of the 


4 
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ur, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſupreme council of thirty, common- 
called the thirty Tyrants, to the re- 
toration of the democracy by Thra- 
Fbulus. The twenty-ſecond chap- 
ter conſiſts of illuſtrations, from the 
erators and philoſophers, of the 
an] hiſtory of Athens and the con- 
Aion of the Athenian people, be- 
ween the ages of Pericles and De- 
moſthenes; with a ſummary view 
of the riſe of philoſophy and litera- 
wre in Greece. The twenty-third 
details the tranſactions of the Greeks 
in Aſia and Thrace, from the con- 
duſion of the Peloponneſian war, in 
which Perſia was the ally of Lace- 
demon, to the renewal of war be 
tween Lacedæmon and Perſia; in- 
duding minute particulars of the 
famous retreat of the ten thouſand, 
In the twenty-fourth chapter we 
ae preſented with the hiſtory of 
Lacedzmon from the-reſtoration of 
the Athenian democracy, and of the 
fairs of the Greeks in Aſia from 
the renewal of war between Lace- 
demon and Perſia, 'till the recall of 
Agelilaus from Aſia, in conſequence 
renewed war within Greece. In 
the twenty-fifth we have an account 
of the affairs of Greece, and of the 
tranſations of the Greeks in Aſia, 
rom the eſtabliſhment of the ge- 
deal confederacy againſt Lacedæ- 
mon, to the treaty beeween Lace- 
demon and Perſia, and the re- 
elabliſment of the Lacedemonian 
power in Greece, through the ge- 


derel peace dictated in the king of 


erlias name, commonly called the 
rexce of Antalcidas, The twenty- 
th chapter continues the hiſtory 

the affairs of Gteece, from the 


pace of Antalcidas till the de- 


Fellion of the Lacedæmonian power 


ud the elevation of Thebes to ſy-; 
| 607 Dh 
the Grecian fe-, 


Femary amon 


PMlics, by the battle of Leuctra; 


tra; arts and. Jiterature. , 
the twenty-ſeventh, from that me 


12211 


event to the failure of the attempt 
to extend the Theban ſupremacy 
over Greece, through ſupport from, 
Perſia, In thetwenty-eighth chap 


ter, which is the laſt in this volume, 


and proportionably long, as the 
events which it includes are impar - 
tant, the author proceeds with. the. 
hiſtory of Greece from the failure 
of the attempt of Thebes to eſtabliſh 
her ſupremacy through the aid of 
Perſia, until the depreſſion together 
of the ariſtocratical and democrati- 
cal intereſts, and the diſſolution of 
the ancient ſyſtem of Grecian cons 
federacy, through the event, of the 
battle of Mantinea ; concluding, 
with curious and intereſting me- 
morials of Xenophon © the ſol- 
dier—philoſopher—author, who has 
been his conductor, through a pe; 
riod of nearly half a century, among 
thoſe tranſactions in which he was, 
n ai ig 
In our Regiſter for the year 1792. 
we announced the appearance of 
Eſſays ſelected from the Iſt. and IId, 
volumes of the Aſiatic Rafe | 
entitled . Diſſertations and miſcels, 
kee relating to the Hiſa 
tory and Antiquities, the Arts, Scie, 
ences, and T Al 717 
2 vols. In the ſame work we intro- 
duced to our readers the the IId. 
volume of the inſtructive and in- 
tereſting labours of the Bengal So- 
ciety. From this, urce, Chigflys: 
the conduciors of the aboxe-· mend, 
tioned ſelections have, dur ad 
preſent year, dexived watgtial for 
une volume of ci work 5 . 
which cannot fail of being 
able preſet. to the, P | 
original, from ats Icargity, can be, 


bur 9855 b dee dend 

EIS Wil t om ! r : Ire 
— 0 Reb, on the. Aüeries cl 
ir os i. cuſtoms, , 
| 2 addition ta, 
theſe, e 
riched 


copfidera 
n3tIons,. 


lie Anke de 
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riched with Sir William Jones's 
learned and elegant preſace to the 
Inſtitutes of Hindu Law, noticed 
by us under a preceding head, and 
Sir John Shore's Eulogium on the 
Life and Writings of that celebrated 
and much lamented character. 
The 4 Hiſtory of Great Britain 
from the Death of Henry VIII. to 
the Acceſſion of James. VI. of 
Scotland to the Crown of Eng- 
land, being a Continuation of Dr. 
Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
and written on the ſame Plan, by 
James Petit Andrews, F. S. A. 
Vol. I.“ is a work which cannot 
fail of beiog acceptable to the pub- 
lic. Of the peculiar advantages of 
Dr. Henry's plan, and the impor- 
tance and value of his labours, we 
have had repeated opportunities of 
giving our opinion; and that of 
the public was abundantly aſcer-. 
tained, by the reception which his 
volumes met with, ſtill more flatter- 
ing and encouraging as he proceed- 
ed in his deſign, and by the uni- 
verſal regret that he did not live to 
complete it. Mr. Andrews, who 
ſome time after the author's death 
announced his intention of con- 
tinuing his hiſtory, afforded ſa+ 
tisfactory evidence of his qualifi- 
cations, for ſuch an undertaking, 
by the induſtry, accuracy, and 
judgment diſplayed in the two 
parts of the firſt volume of his 
« Hiſtory of Great Britain con- 
nected with the Chronology of 
Europe,“ &. noticed in gur Re- 
giſter for the years 1794 and 1795. 
And in the work beiore us theſe 
UNE have been called 
orth into exerciſe,” in a manner 
highly honourable ta the author, 
and highly gratifying to the reader. 
Equal induſtry with his predeceſ- 
ſor Mr. Andrews was not obliged 
to exert; as his continuation. re- 


lates to a. period, when the revival 


of learning, and the invention of 
the art of printing had conſiderably 
diſſipated the obſcurity in which 
the facts relating to earlier times 
had been involved, and greatly 
multiplied the ſources of genuine 
information. From this circum- 
ſtance, however, he has been en- 
abled to introduce a greater variety 
of entertainment into nis work 
and, in the accuracy and preci- 
ſion with which he has afceriained 
and combined his numerous paiti- 
culars, tbe impartiality and perſpi- 
cuity with which he has related 
them, and the liberal ſpirit which 
he difcovers, he has ſhewn himleif 
not unworthy-to tread in the ſteps 
of our veteran hiſtorian, while 
he has excelled him in the re- 
commendatory graces of ſtyle and 
language. In no inſtance has Mr. 
Andres departed from Dr. Henry's 

method, excepting by adding 2 
new article under the ſection of 
Commerce, on the ſubject of in- 
ventions and improvements, aud 
a copious index, a neceſſary ap- 
pendage to hiſtory, although often 
neglected by the hiſtorian as too 
mechanical a taſk.” 

Ibe next article which we ſhall 
introduce in this place is of ſingu- 
lar importance, both as a coliec- 
tion of doeaments for futare hit- 
torians of this country, relative to 
a moſt intereſting period, and 85 
atfording contemporary readers af- 
ſiſtance in judging leiſurely and 
deliberately, how jar wat has been 
aſſerted by the contend.ng parties” 
on the preſent awful political ſcene 
« is true, and how far the eiſential 
intereſts of the conftitucion are in- 
volved” in the principal meatures 
which have been adopted. It 15 
entitled the Hiſtory of two Acts, 
an Act far the Safety and ['refer- 
vation of his Majeſty's Perfon aud 


Government againſt treaſona vleand 
ſeditious 
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caitious Practices and Attempts, 
und an Act for the more effectually 
preventing ſeditious Meetings and 
Aſemblies, &c.“ In order to ren- 
der this work complete in point 
of 2uthority and utility, it was 
thought. neceſſary to collect from 
de papers on both ſides, every do- 
cuntent and evidence of a public or 
vate nature, which ſſeemed to tend 
i any important degree to throw a 
light upon the acts, their meaning 
and conſequence, or upon the ſtate 
of the public mind reſpecting them. 
The debates in parliament it was e- 
ſpecially incumbent to give at great 
kngth and from the beſt authorities. 
The different reports of them have 
xcordingly been carefully compar- 
ed, that the ſentiments of the ſeve- 
ral ſpeakers might be as correctly 
aſcertained as the circumſtances of 
the caſe will admit. Ihe proceed- 
ings of the ſeveral counties, cities, 
towns, boroughs, and other aſſocia- 
tions, are detailed from the atreſted 
xcounts of the parties, collated with 
eich other.“ Such are the contents 
df this hiſtory in the lauguage of the 
editor; and our readers will natu- 
nally conclude, and they will do ſo 
fery juſtly, that it will ſupply them 
with a maſs of very valuable and 
curious information. Prefixed to 
tis work we meet with Remarks on 
the State of Parties, and of Public 
Opinion during the Reign of bis 
preſent Majeſty, which are the pro- 
ion of a vigorous, well- inform- 


ed, and diſpaſſionate mind; and to- 


the whole are added an Appendix 
and Index. One ſhort artis le we 
Gnnot avoid ſelecting from the lat · 
ter, which ſtates, that the whole 
dumber of petit ions in favour of the 
ils waz 65, and the number of 
$2 ures, as anngunced on preſen- 
ution, 29,922 3 Aad the number of 
itions againſt the bills 94, and the 

ures 13,284. g 


* 
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Major John Scott, in his „Ob- 
ſer vat ions on Mr. Belſham's Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George III.“ 
bas undertaken to prove, that the 
laſt· mentioned gentleman, as an hiſ- 
torian of the proceedings of the 
Engliſh government in Iadia, under 
the preſidency of Mr. Haſtings, i by 
artfully omitting many important 
facts, and by not ſtating a lingle 
fact fairly, fully, and truly,” © is 
utterly unfit for the character which 
he has aſſumed; or, that he has 
been guilty of groſs and wilful miſ- 
repreſentation.“ In our laſt year's 
Regiſter we introduced to our read- 
ers, „Remarks on thoſe Paſſages in 
Mr. Belſham's Memoirs, &c. which 
relate to the Britiſh Government in 
India,” which were publiſhed with 
the intention of ſubſtantiating che 
ſame charges. From the evidence 
then before us, we admitted that 
Mr. Belſham might have been de- 
ceived, in ſome points, by the do- 
cuments on which he relied ; but 
that we were not preſented with ſuf- 
ficient data from which to'draw the 
concluſion, that his repreſentation 
of the oppreſſions practiſod upot 
the inhabitants of Hindoſtan was 
entirely unfounded, or- that rhe 
hiſtorian deſerved the ſevere epi- 
thets which were * to him. 
After a calm and unbiaſſed peruſal 
of the obſervations before us} we la. 
ment, that from the author's ſtate- | 
ments we are not evabled to acqait 
the Britiſh: government of the Kaſf, 
or its agents, of the foul imputa- 
tions which: have bren eaſt upon 
it, of injuſtice" and ctuelty towards! 
thoſe a hom ſuperior torce, and A. 
ſuperior: policy have ſubjectedito its 
dominian. Many facts, doubtle(s," 
have been exaggerated, and . 
ſlate ments of ciccumftanceseonverdel! 
to this conntry, which have excited! 
in generous:minds a ſenſibility and 
reſcutment by which they have * 
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led too indifcriminately to condemn 
all the principal meaſures of the 
eaſtern empire, and to include in 
their execrations almoſt all the lead- 
ing actors on that ſcene. 
are fear ful that, after every juſtifi- 
catory and palliating plea which 
ingenuity may ſuggeſt, much, too 
much of evil will be found to have 
preponderated in the Britiſh govern- 
ment of Hindoſtan. With reſpect 
to our autlfor's reaſonings, we muſt 
in juſtice acknowledge that they 
have confiderable weight in excul- 
pating Mr. Haſtings from perſonal 
reſponſibility and blame, in con- 
ducting ſome parts of that ſyſtem : 
and our readers are not unacquaint- 
ed with the judgment pronounced 
by the higheſt tribunal in the nation, 
on the charges brought againſt him 
reſpecting his conduct of the whole. 
In regard to Mr. Belſham, that can- 
dour which we are proud to exer- 
ciſe even to a fault, rather than be 
chargeable with the Jeaſt want of it, 
ſtill forbids us to ſubſcribe to the 
harſh and ſevere cenſures of our au- 
thor; while at the ſame time we 
muſt allow, that the hiſtorian may 
derive benefit from the obſervations 
before us, in reviſing and correct- 
ing his Memoirs. We likewiſe have 
met with documents which, after 
our moſt unprejudiced enquiries, 
appeat to us to be equally deſerving 
of credit with his own, but at the 
ſame time materially affect the ac- 


curacy of ſome of major Scott's 
ſtarements. We are perſuaded, how- 


ever, that he wrote under a con- 
viction that he was uniformly ſup- 
porting the intereſts of truth and juſ- 
tice; and that he had not the moſt 
diſtant intention of practifſing the 


baſe and contemptible arts of miſre- 


preſentation and deception, 


The © Hiſtorical Eſſay on the 


Ambition and Conqueſts of France, 


with ſome Remarks on the French 


4% ; 


But we 


their dominion. V 


the hatred of the { 
country, and to include under in- 


Revolution, containing 1 Sketch of 
Frocrs Hiſtory pPrevints to the 
rench Revolution; ark on 
the French Revolution ron 1739 
to 1791, and an .Abriigment of 
the Hiſtory of the Revolution 
ſrom 1791 to 1796,” notwith- 
ſtanding its pretenſions and bulk, 
by which it would ſeem to Hie 
Amiſſion into a higher claſs than 
that of temporary pamphlets, is 
diſtinguiſhed by Mule, either with 
reſpect to materials or arrangement, 
that can entitle it to cank among 
hiſtorical productions; and that lit. 
tle. is chiefly employed in ſpecula- 
tive or party politics. The author's 
principal object appears to be, to 
warn his countrymen againſt the 
ambitious character of French mi- 
niſters, which, whether under the 
monarchical or republican iyſtem, 
he contends, invariably leads them to 
promote the aggrandizement of their 
nation by increaſing the extent of 
hile he endea- 
vours to impreſs this opinion on 
their minds, he ſhews himſelf la- 
mentably deficient in an acquaint- 
ance with the recent hiſtory of that 
country; and, after indulging in a 
variety of digreſſions relative to con- 
tinental and domeſtic politics, drops 
« the pen, full of regret for the 
unexpected conſequences tliat have 
reſulted from the French revolu- 
tion.” 
Mr. Playfair's “ Hiſtory of Ja. 


cobiniſm, its Crimes, Cruelties, and 
Perfidies, &c.“ 


gives ſuch a repre- 
ſentation of the cauſes leading to, 
and the events accompanying the 
French revolution, as is adapted to 


exaſperate the prejudices and excite 
ople of this 


diſcriminate reproach the moſt con- 
ſpicnous actors in that ſcene, an 
the friends of freedom on both ſides 


of the water. The honours of in- 
\ genuity 


wity we can award to our author, 
vat not thoſe of impartiality. For, 
\ tracing the enormities which diſ- 
graced the revolutionary ſtruggles 
o their proper ſource, he over- 
Loks the more obvious and natural 
canſes, and attributes them to the 


fence of a number of abſtract. 


fitions, which it has become 
faſhionable among the adherents of 
our preſent adminiſtration to endea- 
wur to expoſe. to contempt ; he 
connects thoſe conſequences with 
principles, "which can in juſtice be 
ifribed only to their abuſe; and 
he — together, as par- 
takers in equal culpability and guilt, 
the leading men of the different re- 
publican parties, whether Giron- 
diſts or Mountaineers, In his re- 
ſections on the friends of liberty in 
this country, whom he denominates 
kious philoſophers, political di- 
rines, and reforming philanthro- 
piſs, he is equally illiberal and in- 
jrious; and he is for introducing 
luch meaſures for the ſuppreſſion of 
Ailiated clubs, and the free diſcuſ- 
loa of political * as are 
wtally incongruous with the ſpirit 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. At the 
kme time he is guilty of the incon- 
lltency of occaſionally avowing thoſe 
Hera principles, and granting thole 
wnceſhons to the advocates for re- 
form, which are at variance with 
de main deſign of his work, and 
pre it a very ſtrange and motley 
ipprarance. 
Mr. Perry's « Hiſtorical Sketch of 
de French Revolution, commenc- 
ng with its pre-dilpoſing Cauſes, 
nd carried on to the Acceptation 
if the Conſtitution in 1795,” in 2 
wog. preſents the reader with a 
unected narrative of the principal 
nations which took place during 
the eventful period mentioned in 
tte nile. page, for the materials of 
. is indebted, partly to the 
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partly to his qwn obſervations and 
enquiries during his reſidence vn the 
intereſting ſcene. This author's 

litical views and opinions differ 
in the extreme from thoſe of the 
laſt- mentioned writer; and, as may 
be expected, his colouring of events, 
and elucidations of cauſes and con- 
ſequences are equally different, We 
cannot claſs him, however, among 
the moſt unbĩaſſed and impartial hil- 
torians of. the French revolution, 
With reſpect to the literary execu- 
fion of this work, the 5 lays 
no claim to excellence ; he conſi- 
dered the utility of it to be founded 
on earlineſs and expedition; and 
he truſts he may, without vanity, 
ſay, that with more leiſure it would 
have been leſs imperfect.“ We will 
do him the juſtice to add, that he 
does not appear to have afſumed too 
much in the concluding part of the 
apology juſt quoted. 


Miſs Williams's I'Vth volume of 


& Letters containing a Sketch of 
the Politics of France, from the 4 iſt 
of May 1797, to the 28th of faly 
1794, and of the Scenes which have 
paſied in the Priſons of Paris,“ is 
equally important and intereſting 
with the preceding, and extends ler 
animated account of the revolu- 
tidn, and of the ſingular direum- 
{tances attending it, to the -{tabliſh« 
ment of the new conſtitution in 1795. 
It preſents the reader with parti- 
culars of the retributive juſtice in}, 
flifted on ſome of the prineipal agents 
in promoting anarchy and carnage, 
which cannot but be gratifying to 
his feelings; and ſeveral affecting 
and beautiful narratives the reſult 


of which will compenſate him for 


the pahiful emotions unavgidably 
excited in the peruſal of them. It 
contains, likewiſe, a narrative of 
the victories of the French armies, 
drawn up from materials furniſhed 


by 


2251 
labours of preceding writers, and 
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by ſuch a3 had a, perſonal ſnhara in 
them, which deſer ve ta be compare 
with the accounts. ꝓuhliſuaqd by the, 
coaleſced - armies, by every perſan 
who wiſhes to obtain a knowledge of 
the exact truth; and ſome-ſtriking 
anecdotes relative ta gthe i ſhocking 
uiberon buſineſs, autbenti ted, by, 
e celebrated de Lille, Who com- 
manded one ot the repubhcan co- 
ums. bas, , dg 
The fayqurable reception which 
Miſs, Williams's Letters on the 
French Revolution have met with, 
and the well known impreſſion they 
have made on the minds of their 
readers, appear to have ſuggeſted 
the idea ol the next publication in 
our catalogue, of a very- oppoſite 
litical complexion and tendency. 
t is entitled 4 a Refidence in 
France during the Years 1792, 1793, 
1794, and 1795; deſcribed in a — 
ries of Letters from an Engliſh Lady: 
with general and incidental Remarks 
au the French 5 152 
ners. Prepared for the pr my 
Gifford, F q.“ in 725 This 
work, , which is not ill written, 
comes beſore the public in ſuch a 
queſtionable ſhape, that the moſt 
candid reader mult | heſitate. at ad- 
mitting its genuineneſs. A compa- 
riſon, likewiſe, of the information 
v hich jt includes of facts and events 
ſlated to have taken place during 
the revolutionary. moyements, with 
the accounts of preceding writers of 
character and credit, will, in many 
- inſtances, greatly affect its authenti- 
.city. .,'Fhete circumſtances , detract 
much from the value of whatever 
the letters preſent to us wearing the 
marks of originality, aud leſſen the 
effect of the humourous or ſatirical 
ſcenes in which they deſeribe pic- 
_» tures of French cuſtoms and man- 
ners. The obvious objects which 
the editor had in view in preparing 
theſe letters for the preis were, to 
4 3 


1 

N abloquy and deteftation L 
the principles, and leading actor of 
ot the French revolution, together lt 
with its Engliſh, advocates, and to Wl ; 
convince his countrymen, that « the 4 
old moparchical conſtitution of tha 
45 with very flight melion- r 

On was every way better calcu- , 
lated , for the, tine character, 7 
than, a mere. popular form of gr. I de 
verhme What portion of argu- ant 
ment and liberality be has diſplayed BY jr 
in endeayguring to accompliſh the ab 
former, we ewe his readers to 78 
judge: and with reſpect to the latter, Ek 
as this is the. age of experiment, they wv, 
will probably reply, we SHALL $64, 11 
be Hiſtorical Epochs of the thar 
French Revolution, tranſlated from vie 
the French of H. Goudemetz, a ry 
French Cler yman Emigrant in ha 
England, dedicated, by permiſſion, FR 
to * Royal Highneſs the Duke of hy 
York, by the Rev. D. Randolph, ble 
&c,” are ſtated by the editor to cou- who 
tain “ a faithful outline of an in- Gael 
tereſting and momentous period of bs 
hiſtory,” from which the read- ak 
er +; will. ſee how naturally each bat 
error, produced its correſponding Ty 
misfortune.” They conſiſt of facts, whic 
related without any comment, ex. mel 
cepting what may be implied in ex "ay 
preſſions of reſeutment agaiaſt the nab 
conductors of the revolution, and trait 
are, with a few exceptions al __ 
omiſſions, accurate and authentic wi 
That part which will E not the * 
leaſt uſeful to future hiſtorians, isſud: value 
joined to a new edition, which is a0. the f 
ded to the work, of a ſeparate treatile * 
entitled / the Judgment and Execl- the: 
tion of Louis XVI. King of France, mi 
comprizing “ a liſt of the members Robe 
of the national convention, ub of th 
voted for and againſt his death; alen 
and the names of many of the mo triby 
conſiderable ſufferers in the courle of ropai 
the French revolution, Ailton olice 


ed according to their priucip * 
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he « Hiſtory of the Conſpi 
of Maximilian Robeſpierre, — 
hted from the French of M. Mont - 
ye, conſiſts rather of eloquent 
md animated declamation againſt 
that once popular demagogue, and 
vivid colouring of his horrid atroci- 
ties, than of that careful ſelection 
of facts, and calm inveſtigation into 
their tauſes, which are neceſſary to 
entitle it to the character of hiſtory, 
If the author's repreſentations were 
xcurate, the exiſtence of ſuch a 
monſter as Robeſpierre, without ta- 
knts, without pretenſions to any vir- 
tve, diſguſting in his perſon, brutal 
in his manners, and deſpiſed rather 
than courted by the different parties 
vith whom at different times he 
tmited himſelf, connected with the 
hct of his riſe to unlimited power 
over a great and mighty nation, 
would conſtitute a more inexplica- 
ble enigma than is preſented in the 
whole hiſtory of human faciety: 
duch repreſentations, therefore, are 
calculated to excite ſuſpicions of in- 
vention, or blind indiſcriminate re- 
ſentment, and muſt materially af- 
ft the credit of any narrative in 
which they are inſerted. From the 
acceſs which we had to better 
lources of information, we were 
enabled to draw a more natural por- 
trait of the famous conſpirator, in 
our Britiſh and Foreign Hiſtory 
for the year 1794. Another cir- 
cumſtance which detracts from the 
ralue- of M. Montjoye's work is, 
the flight and contemptuous manner 
in which he paſſes over the deſtruc- 
tion of the Girondit party, ſo el- 
ſential to the tyrannical views of 
Rodeſpierre, and ſo fatal to many 
af the firſt characters in France for 
talents and virtue. This can be at- 
tributed only to his prejudices as a 
WMaliſt, which unfitted him for the 
vice of a diſpaffionate hiſtorian. 
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The Memoirs for the Hiſtory 
of the War of La Vendée, &c. 
tranſlated from the French of Louis- 
Marie Turreau, Commander in 
Chief of the Weſtern army,“ ap- 
pear to contain a faithful narrative 
of the principal events which took 
place in that diſaſtrous inteſtine way 
from its origin till the 13th Flt 
of the ſecond year of the French 
republic; and an explication of the 
various circumſtances that contri- 
buted to its prolongation, to rote 
the religious prejudices of the peot 
ple, and to extend the deſpotic in- 
fluence of their chiefs. To the ful 
ture hiſtorian of the French revo. 
lution it will afford very defrrable 
aid. egen e 

The © Hiſtory of the Campaigus 
of General Pichiegru, containing the 
Operations of the Armies of the 
North, and of the Sambre+att 
Meuſe, from March 17945 to March 
1795, Kc. tranſlated from 0 tHe 
French of Citizen David,“ i Highly 
intereſting, both as it details an Ap. 
parently well authenticated atebumt 
of ſome of the tmno{t brilliant expoits 
which have diſtinguiſhed the moſt 
extraordinary war that has bteUtfred 
in the annals of mankind 7'and as it 
illuſtrates the new tactics by: which, 
in union with the enthuſiaſm in- 
ſpired by the love of Hberty, that 
commander, with raw trobps and 
ſtriptings, diſgraced ehe beſt gene- 
rals of Europe, of the old ſchool, 
and ruined the moſt numerous and 
beſt appointed armies aver brought 
into the field. The anecdotes, 
likewiſe, and the memoirs which 
it includes of generals Pichegru, 
Jourdan, Moreau, &c. &c. will 
gratifying to the render. 15 

The “ Journal kept in the Bri- 
tiſh Army, from the Landing of the 
Troops under the Command of the 
Earl of Moira at Oftend, in June 


P.y- 20 
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1794, to their Return to England 
in the following year,” claims no, 
pretenſions to | NS merit, but, 
rofeſſes to lay before the reader a 
aithful and. accurate relation of 
facts, which may * give ſome idea 
of the various ſcenes which occur, 
in the military life, aud of which 
thoſe who ſpend their days at home 
in eaſe and peace can have but a. 
very faint conception.” Of the 
uncommon hardſhips and miſeries 
ſuſtained by the Britiſh troops dur- 
ing the latter part of the period 
comprehended in this journal, we 
inſerted ſome © heart-rending” par- 
ticulars in our laſt volume, taken 
from the uncontradicted account 
of a Britiſh officer. The author of 
this treatiſe corroborates many of 
theſe particulars in a plain unvar- 
niſhed narration, and adds ſeveral 
minute circumſtances that will fill 
the humane mind with horror at 
the calamities attendant on war. 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith's “ Narra- 

tive of the Lofs of the Catharine, 
Venus, and Piedmont tranſports, 
and the Thomas, Golden Grove, 
aud olus Merchant Ships, near 
Weymo th,” during the dread- 
ful“ ſtorm in November 1795, 


which diſperſed and ſhattered the 
9 


Ae unde the cöommanck of admi- 
f Ehrigian," was draun up from 
information taken ol the ſpot, and 
cohtaths* an elegant detail'of truly” 
melanchäly, and affecting circum- 
ſtances; fome of which he Hot ge- 
rally know-n. It has been pub- 
hed, witty the humane deß gn of 
fortinate ſurvivor from one of the 
* WHEEKS, and het infant thild 


„ The Proceedings of the Go- 


ve#hor and Aflembly in Jamaica, 


: 
. 1h 
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contributing ty the relief of an un- 


between 


the imputations of breach of faith 


and cruelty in their conduct to- 4 
wards the Maroons. Prefixed to theſe 2 
proceedings, we meet with an in- po 
troductory account, containing ob. Wn 
ſervations on the Diſpoſitions, auth 
Character, Manners, and Habits ” 
of Life of the Maroons, and a De- ful 
tail of the Origin, Progreſs, and 4Y 
Termination of the late War be. * 
tween thoſe People and the White jo 
Inhabitants,” partly compiled from * 
Long's Hiſtory of ſamaica, and * 
partly original, from the pen of = 
r. Edwards, author of the“ Hiſ a 
tory, Civil and Commercial, of the * 
Britiſh Colonies in the Weſt In- r 
dies.” This part of the work dif- ay 
plays conſiderable information; 20 
and conſiderable ingenuity in de- Kn 
fending or apologizing for the fk 
conduct of the aſſembly, The ſubject * 
was undoubtedly deſerving of in- 0 
veſtigation; and Mr. Edwards hat n 
certainlybeſtowed confiderablepains oy 
upon it. We are, however, of opi- w 
nion, that there was no neceſſity to pred 
introduce the ſubject of the laue WW | 
trade into this publication; and -7 
we cannot acquit our author of 15 
groſs miſtakes (to uſe no harſher of 
phraſe) in his ſtatement of the pro- a0 | 
ceedings of the Old Jewry Society, ＋ 
inſtituted for the purpoſe of ob- oy 
raining the abolition of negro 5 
„ fr} 
To the vile ſyſtem of negro- 2 
ſlavery, and its pernicious effects 2 
on murals and manners, are we in *y 
a" great meaſure to attribute tie o 
horrors deſcribed in © a Narrative ky 0 
of the Revolt and Inſurrection of kg 
the French Inhabitants in the Iſland up; 
of Grenada, by an Eye-witnel. he 
This revolt, according to the at- de 
thor of the narrative before 5 te f. 
originated in the men of colour, nie 
generally the ignorant and vic ln 


offspring of a licentious intercou . 
the whites and blacks 
* 
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ps inſtigated by the French com- 
nifioners at Guadaloupe; was ſup- 
ported by the greater part of the 
French white inhabitants; and was 
mended by plunder, devaſtation, 
ind maſſacre, in their moſt fright- 
ul forms, The author, however, 
mentions one circumſtance which, 
in juſtice to the French commiſ- 
foners, ought not to be concealed ; 
m. that they endeavoured to pre- 
rent the maſſacre which took place, 
and that the officer whom they 
ſent for that purpoſe, when he 
found that he had arrived too late, 
« reprehended, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of diſapprobation and abhor · 
rence,” the cruelties of the iaſur- 
gents, He mentions, likewiſe, an- 
tber circumſtance, which, although 
& cannot palliate, will in ſome. 
area —_— "or the ſavage oy 
ities which they Hed; Io. 
exly in the revolt; Wie is, = 
iuing of a proclamation, by the, 
prefident of the council,, affering a 
ward * of twenty joes“ far , each; 
lead of the rebels... 
© The author of * a Brief Enquiry 
ino the Cauſes of, and Conguct 
purſued by the Colonial Governs 
ment, for quelling the Inſurrection 
n Grenada,” &c, ſpeaks of the 
circumſtance mentioned, at the. 
Oncluſion of the laſt article, as the 
brit fatal meaſure Which, being 
fickly followed „hy other unnes, 
clary and intemperate acts, ha 
full eFe&” in. producing the ſubſe- 
Went calamities. If the, repreſen; 
ons which he gives are zuſt (a, 
delut which we cannot take upon 
Urlelves to decide), while we art 
heed to execrate the conduct * | 
we inſurgents, we are obliged. at 


policy and miſcondyct of the co- 
Mal adminiſtration, Ig account- 


tench and men of colour to the 


de ſame time to condemn the im- 


ls for the diſaffetion of the 


Britiſh government, and their known 
diſpoſition to act againſt it on the 
firſt emergency, he aſſerts, that 
fince the reſtoration of the iſland 
to Great Britain in the year 1794, 
the Britiſh-born ſubjects oppoſed 
the conferring on the ceded inha- 
hitants the franchiſes granted them 
by the crown after the peace of 
Paris, and for a conſiderable time 
diveſted them of all palitical rights 
as Britiſh ſubjects. I believe I 
might add,“ ſays the author, „of 
all civil ones alſo: that their 
churches and glebe lands, of which 
they held the undiſturbed poſſeſſion, 
for upwards of twenty years under. 
the Britiſh goverament, were now 
taken from them; a meaſure which 


years, ban 
j 


| | nder it 
chief.“ We wiſh, for, 9 Se 
88 hel 


ute. 1% % by hott gatth fog) 
f Ofrondlog ofthe pre 
ſent War, gontaining 1 faithful 


Series of, the, Events whigh haue 
occurred in Europe, from, the Com: 
mencement, of the Lear 1792, to. 
the: End f dhe Leaf 1/5. Ke. 
wilt he uſefu to thoſe whoſe minds. 
are [alely intent on facts, as a book, 
of reference, ta aſcertain the dates 
of all the , memorable; incideurs; 
within the {pac ot ume mentioned. 


in.the fitles,, bau aT 3 
. bre Chrodglo ical Tables, ber, 
ginning with the Rei n., of Solo- 


mon, and ending with the Death 
of, Alexan; the. Great, with @; 
Prefatory iſcourſe, e 5 
Thomas Falconer of Cheſter, Ef, 
7 were 
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were preſented to the univerſity of 
. Oxtord, by the author's brother, 
Dr. Falconer, of Bath, and are 
iſſued:to the world from the Cla- 
rendon preis. The deſign of the 
author was, to correct the miſtakes 
of ſeveral writers of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities and learning, in adjuſting 
the reigns of Jewiſh kings to thoſe 
of eaſtern monarchs, and in fill- 
ing up the dark interval between 
the ceſſation of the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
and the certainty of that of Greece. 
In accompliſhing his plan, beſides 
the rich ſtores of biblical literature, 
he has had recourſe to the collateral 
aſſiſtance of the era of Nabonaſſar; 
and where hiſtorical evidence was 
wanting, he has admitted analogi- 
cal reaſonings, marking the facts 
deduced from them with an aſte- 
reh to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
Whith' ute grounded on direct evi- 
dene, and offering his calculations 
to excitep rather than fatisfy enqui- 
Ty: In his prefatory diſcourſe, from 
Wache Have ſelected the forego- 
ing pütieulars, de bas explained 
the airangement, and illuſtrated the 
uUtiftty of his Tables,” while he has 
'&ffplayed much learning, elaborate 
reſearch, and 4 ſeund judgment 
in ſettling diſputed 4 —— 
70 70 The whole oft promiſes 
ehe '8f' material' ſerviee in ehnci- 
*Ghting arjEfent profane; ab well as 
: fo, 0x0910. 4 to ot:\4 
dyn 
ther Origin and Pro- 


— 


om the 
"of "the cöHputation, 


t E rr&IOH Wit? wforomical 


Cc Ation, Mie leis quantity! of 


24 rions t präportlenate to the 
Y 094 dai ö atutel life in the ſeve- 


9 40 ages of the wo Id, magiſtracies, 


of Re- 


compilation. 


In our liſt of the Theological pub- 


Ren df "larger -lications of the year 1988, we i. 


it was the author's avowed inten- 
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national epochs, &c. to'eſtabliſh x m 
more juſt and accurate ſyſtem of pl; 
chronology than has hitherto ap. in 


peared. We cannot analyſe the 
author's analyſis; nor can we be 
ſo raſh as to pronounce peremp- 
torily on the importance and value 
of his labours from the ſpecimen 
before us. His undertaking cer. 
tainly merits encouragement; and, 
we have no doubt, will prove ad. 
vantageous to the intereſts of know. 
ledge, and biblical criticiſm. But 
we cannot ſay that his curſory 
ſtrictures on former writers are al- 
ways very weighty, or very deco- 
rous. Thoſe on Mr. Falconer's 
Tables are particularly exception- 
able. 

Mr. Payne's treatiſe entitled, 
& Geographical Extracts, forming 
a general View of Earth and Na- 
ture in Four Parts, illuſtrated with 
Maps,“ conſiſts of an inſtruftive 
and entertaining ſelection of mate- 
rials, from the beſt ſources of in- 
formation, partly hiſtorical, partly 
— and partly ſcientific, 
judiciouſly arranged, and formed 


into a generally uniform and pleal- con 
ing ſtyle. To young perſons it fact 
e to be recommended as an ing 
uſeful companion in the courſe of four 
their geographical ſtudies: and to topi 
readers in general, who have not ſtiti 
opportunity or leiſure: for conſult to | 
ing a variety of treatiſes on the Ent. 
phenomena and productions of our Orig 
globe, it HI prove an interetting Fan 


ſerted an account of Mr. nov De. 
Ryan's . Hiſtory of the Eiſects 
Religion upon Mankind,” which 


tion to continue in a ſuccecde 
volume. That volume, which be? 


w 18 
the date of 1790, we have nos 
announce, 
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announce; and we do ſo in this 
place, on account of its appertain- 
ing more 4 — to the head of 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory than that of 
Theology. With reſpect to the 
character of that continuation, we 
obſerve in general, that it bears 
fmilar marks with the former of 
the author's erudition, and dili- 
gence of enquiry, and that, on 
whole, it is well adapted 
int of matter, arrangement, 
ind ſtyle, to the laudable deſign 
which he had in view. Exceptions 
we found ourſelves obliged to make 
to ſome of Dr. Ryan's repreſenta- 
tions and opinions: particularly 
when he employs his = in ob- 
ſervations on the character of- the 
Puritans, and their perſecutlons in 
the reign way een - — in 
which he loſes 1 ht of candour and 
impartiality ; and when, — 
to prove, that the perſesutjons lin 
general, which have diſgraceq; the 
Chriſtian world, are to he ,ce top 
civil cauſes, and not to religiouy: H- 
gotry. The volume hetore us gan- 
tains a ſupplerneat tothe pra 
confiſting of additional hiltarigal 
kts to ſup rt the althoris neaſog- 
ing in his firſt» four ſetionszand 
four other ſections, on the following i 
topics: the erroneous aud. ſuper- 
ſtitious Practices of Chrittians not 
to be 1 to Chrittianity.; the 
Enthuſiaſm of the Heathens ; » the 
Origin, Progreſs, and Influence of 
Fanaticiſm,. in the Time of the 
Cruſades, and in the Sixtecoth 
Century, with the Effects of it in 
gland in the Seventeenth, on 
Government of the Kingdoms, 
welt = Manners of the Fanatics, 
on Literature, and on the Reli- 
jon and Morals of the Engliſh 
ation; the real Cauſes of ſeve- 
nl Perſecution, Herefies, Contro- 
Wars, and Maſſacres im- 


4 hiſtorians, and critics, 


1231) 
_ to Chriſtianity b Sbaftſbury, 
Itaire, Rouſſeau, Hume, G Gib- 


bon, and others; and a Refutation 

of the Objections which have been 

urged againſt the Utility of Reli - 
ion. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1794, 
we introduced to our readers the 
Frit vol. of Mr. Milner's “ Hiſtory 
of the Church of Chriſt,” written 
on a new 'plan, of which we en- 
deavoured to lay before them a ge- 
neral idea, as well as of the religi- 
ous "—_—_ and partialities chiefly 
prevalent in the work. During 
the laſt. year a ſecond vol. of that 
work was publiſhed, “ containin 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,” 
which, is | written in the ſame man- 
ner with the writ, and will be 
tiqularly intereſting to thoſe whoſe 
ſentiments relative to Chriſtian 
doctrineg and, church diſcipline 
zagres with the author's. . For it 
detenen an Jagenigns defence of 
.ecelebnltigal e Duc 870 we. 
Miner ee, 0 X 7925 n. 
;troyer(y; his-hiltery,of Þ 


and his} account, At. ae 
length he writing 

pode nine Brea 

D Se 2 


be ene 1 bay! SK il url! 1 45 
whe 

wa — Sete 

& ations f Pe 

Life of FRET ASL ole 

het MayniGgent, mY ol- 

coe in . 2655 fo ſup- 


plyhimſelf x irh materia la for his un- 


dertaki gg. Roſcoe bad recourſe 
not ouhy tꝗ the labours of preceding 


rough the medium of 2 

| fend, to tie Laurentigian and Ric. 
cardi libraries, at Flo whence 
he was. enabled to derive much 
original and intereſting , informa- 
tion, We: ſhall endeavour to lay 
wer 7 hefure 


_ 


* 
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before our readers a brief ſyllabus 


of the inſtructive and curious mat- 


ter of which theſe volumes conſiſt. 


The whole work is divided into ten 
chapters; of which each volume 
contains five, with a copious ap- 
pendix of hiſtorical and literary do- 
cuments, The firſt chapter pre- 
ſents us with a ſketch of the hiſ- 
tory of Florence to the period 
when the houſe of Medici acquir- 
ed a preponderating influence in the 
ſtate, and the life of Coſmo de' Me- 
dici, tie grandfather of Lorenzo. 
The ſecond chapter js employed 
in deſcribing the earlier years of 
the life of Lorenzo, his promiſin 
talents and accompliſhments, — 
the adminiſtration of his father 
jero until his death. In the third 
chapter we meet with an account 
of the political ſtate of Italy at the 


period when Lorenzo was called 


to the adminiſtration of the affairs 
of the republic, of the wealth and 
commercial concerns of the houſe 
of Medici, and of the prevalence 


of the Platonic philoſophy in Italy, 


together with much intereſting 
biographical, political, and literary 
information. The fourth chapter 
developes the origin, the circum- 
ſtances, and'' the conſequences of 
the memorable but atrocious con- 
ſpiracy of the Pazzi. The fifth 


chapter; which concludes the firſt 


volume, is devoted to the ſtudies 
of Lorenzo, criticiſms on his po- 


- etry, and on Italian poetry in gene- 
ral. Mr. Roſcoe's ſecond volume 
commences with the ſixth chapter, 


which deſcribes the meaſures pur- 


ſuectl by Lorenzo in order to pre- 
* ſerve the balance of power among 


the individual governments of Italy, 
and the independence of Florence, 
together with the great reputation 


' which he enjoyed throughout Eu- 
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rope. The progreſs of literature 
the exertions of Lorenzo for its 
enfouragement, the eftimation in 
which learned men were held at 
that perjod, and particulars con- 
cerning ſome of the moſt diſtin. 
guiſhed of them, are the ſubjecte 
of the ſeventh chapter. In the 
eighth we are preſented with the 
domeſtic character of Lorenzo, 
with an account of his villas, of 
his manner of ſpending his time 
with his literary Greats, of his at. 
tention to the welfare of his chil. 
dren, and other intereſting topics, 
The ninth chapter details the pro- 
pete of the arts, from their early 
awn in Italy to the commence- 
ment pf the age of Leo X. In the 
tenth chapter Mr. Roicoe gives an 
account of the death, and a review 
of the character of Lorenzo, of 
the expulſion of his family trom 
Florence, and of the varying con- 
dition of the republic until its ex- 
tinction by the revolution which 
delivered it up, “a rich and un- 
expected prize,” to Coſmo de Me 
dici, the firſt grand duke, wha 
was a deſcendant from John, the 
brother of the firſt Coſmo. From 
the particulars which we have enu- 
merated, our readers will perceive, 
that the work before us abounds in 
a rich variety of inſtruction and 
entertainment : that it comprehends 
a very important period in the hit- 
tory of Europe, and a ſtill more 
important one in the hiſtory of li- 
terature and ſcience. On the ſe. 
veral ſubjects which have em loyed 
Mr. Roſcoe's pen, he has diſcover- 


ed very extenſive, and much novel 
information, together with that 
correctneſs of judgment, that im- 
partiality and good taſte, which 
ſecure to him a very high rank 
among modern hiſtorians. rp 
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ſatiments, likewiſe, which per- 
vade his work, are uniformly fa- 
vourable to the intereſts of virtue 
and liberty. His ſtyle is unaffected, 
rſpicuous, and clegant. 

he Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Abate Metaſtaſio, 
in which are incorporated Tranſla- 
tions of his principal Letters, by 
Charles Burney, Muſ. D. F. R. 8.“ 
ig 3 vols. cannot but prove highly 
gratiſying at a period when a taſte 
ſor Italian poetry and muſic is 
deemed one of the indiſpenſable 
requifites for an accompliſhed 
man of faſhion. Independently of 
this circumſtance, however, the 
ſterling merits of Metatiaſio as a 
dramatic poet and critic cannot 
fil of rendering them intereſting 
to every perſon converſant in the 
beauties of polite literature, Dr. 
Purney's peculiar, qualifications for 
ſuch an undertaking are ſo well 
known, that it is entirely unneceſſary 
for us to enlarge on them. The 


materials for this work were col- 


lected by him at Vienna, and in 
Italy, partly from the biographies 
of preceding writers, partly from 
the communications of the intimate 
friends of our bard, and partly 
from the poſthumous edition of 
his letters. Indeed the greater 
part of the volumes before us, after 


we are preſented with a prelimi- 


pary account of the earlier inci- 
dents of the 


various pleaſing digreſſions relative 


to his own life, or thoſe of his 


friends and correſpondents. The 
leuers above mentioned, in the 
words of one of his Italian bio- 
graphers, „ diſcover his moſt inti- 
mate attachments, his moſt ſecret 
ftoughts, his favourite opinions, 


poet's. life, conſiſts. 
vt a tranſlation of thoſe letters, in- 
termixed with a judicious connect 
ing narrative illuſtrative of the cir- 
cumſtances to which they refer, aud 
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and the hiſtory of a man who was 
all heart and all virtue.” Dr. Bur- 
ney's tranſlation of them is accurate 
and elegant. The work before us 
having been undertaken as a kind 
of ſupplement to the general Hiſ- 
tory of Muſic, the muſical reader 
is preſented, at the cloſe of the 
third volume, with ſome valuable 
reflections by the author, concern- 
ing each claſs of Metaſtaſio's po- 
etical productions for muſic; to 
which he has added an account 
of his + Abſtrat of Ariſtotle's 
Art of Poetry, with Remarks,“ 
which was his ſole work in proſe, 
and, being poſthumous, but little 
known. \ 

The next biographical article 
which we have to introduce con- 
tains Memoirs of the Life, and is 
prefixed to © the Works of Au- 
thony Raphael Mengs, firſt Painter 
to his Catholic Majeſty Charles III. 
tranſlated from the Italian publiſh - 
ed by the Chevalier Don Joſeph 


Nicholas D'Azara, Spaniſh Mi- 


niſter at Rome, in 3 vols.” The 
author of theſe memoirs is an en- 
thuſiaſtio admirer of the talents and 
genius of the artiſt whom he cele- 
brates. He ſpeaks of him as hav- 
ing “appeared to the world to re- 
eſtabliſu the arts;“ and adds, if 
the tranſmigration could be ad- 
mitted, one might ſay that ſome 
genius of Greece, in its moſt florid 
{tate, had transfuſed itſeif in him ; 
ſuchwas the profundity of his ideas, 
the elevation of his-invention, and 
the ſimplicity, and candour of his 
manners. And his tranſlator men- 
tions his having “ vitited the ca- 
pital of Spain, where the paintings 
of Mengs appear in all their great - 
neſs; where not to admire him is 
almoſt a violence againſt church 
and ſtate; an enthuſiaſm ſuppogted 
not by the wild rumour and felly 
of a day, but authoriſed by men of 
| | undoubted 
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undoubted taſte and knowledge in 
the profeſſion.” It is not our pro- 
vince to decide on the artiſt's 1 
to ſuch ſuperlative praiſe, and on 
the judgments of “ the ſwarm of 
critics of every kind” which his 
works have produced; Among our 
feletions under the head of Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes, and Charac- 
ters, we have extracted ſuch par- 
ticulars from the memoirs of his 
Hife, as, we doubt not, will afford 
entertainment to our readers, and 
excite their inclination to peruſe 
the whole. Theſe memairs are 
followed by a liſt of the paintings 
done in Spain by Mengs, as well 
for the royal family as for private 
perſons. His works collected in 
the volumes before us conſiſt of 
Reflections upon Beauty and Taſte, 
in Painting, in three parts; Re- 
fleftions upon the three great 
Painters, Raphael, Correggio, and 
Titian, and upon the Ancients,, in 
five parts; a Fragment of a Dif. 
courſe upon the Means of making 
the Polite Arts flouriſh in Spain; 
Letters; Reflections on Style, Co- 
ouring, Invention, Compolitian, 
c.; Deſcription of the principal 
Paintings in the Royal Palace at 
Madrid; a Letter on the Riſe, Pro- 
egreſs, and Decay of the Art of De- 
figning; Memoirs concerning the 
Life and Works of Correggio, with 
Reflections and Annotations; a 
Diſcourſe upon the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Madrid; and Practi- 
cal Leſſons upon Painting. The 
tranſlation appears to be tne work 
of a foreign amateur, who is not 
perfectly maſter of the Engliſh 
idiom. | "I 
« The Life of Robert Groſſeteſte, 
the celebrated Bithop of Lincoln, 
by Samuel Pegge, LL. D. &., with 
an Account of the Biſhop's Works, 
and an Appendix,” is a curious 
and intereſting piece of biography, 
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The learned and induſtrious author 


has taken uncommon pains in col- 
lecting and appreciating the mate. 
rials which relate to the character 
and conduct of a prelate, who was 
one of the moſt noted men of the 
age in which he lived, for abilities, 
learning, and virtue, and one of 
the boldeſt oppoſers, within the 
pale of the catholic church, of the 
ſcandalous .abuſes and oppreſſions 
of the court of Rome. He was, 
howeyer, at the ſame time attached, 
even tp bigotry, to the doctrines 
and 4 orthodox traditions of the 
fathers, and the decretal conſtitu- 
tion of the holy ſee,” and “ ſoars 
ſo, high,” ſays our author, “ in his 
ideas concerning the privileges and 
pręrogatives of the clericalorder, that 
her even leaves archbiſhop Becket 
far behind © him.” Dr. Pegge, 
while he beſtows due praiſe on the 
commendable part of the biſhop's 
character, does not ſacrifice his 
* own; notions and ſentiments to 
2 blind indiſcriminate admiration 
of the, prelate,” but exercifes im- 
partiality united with candour, in 
pointing out what was exceptions 
able in him, and accompanies his 
narrative with judicious and uſe- 
ful refletions, In enumerating the 
works of the biſhop, be has ar. 
ranged, the whole, whether edited 
or inedited, under their proper 
heads, and very honeſt'y acknow+ 
ledges, that the greateſt part of his 
tabours , on divine ſubjects, ſer- 
mons, commentaries, diſſertations, 
&c. would prove of very lirtle ſer- 
vice-in theſ: far more enlightened 
times, nt 


4 The Lives of Dr. John Donne, 
Sir Henry, Wotton, Mr. Ric 

Hooker,, Mr. George Herbert, and 
Dr. Robert Sanderſon, by Ifaac 
Walton, with Notes, and the Life 
of the Author, by Thomas Zouch, 
A. M.“ call for our notice me 


d 1 Bo. an — 


on account of the new matter which 
has been introduced by the preſent 
editor, In his life of Walton, Mr. 
Zouch has collected whatever in- 
formation he could obtain relative 
to a worthy man, and induſtrious 
tradeſman, who, on his retirement 
from buſineſs, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of ſome of the eminent 
characters of his age, and drew 
up, among other articles, the me- 
moirs mentioned in the title; but 
who is more extenſively known as 
the author of the © Complete 
Angler, or the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation,” than as a biographer, 
We have found ourſelves, — 
ever, at a loſs to diſcover in the 
particulars of his life, the peculiar 
merit which entitles his general or 
his literary character to the di- 


ſtinction which Mr. Zouch's par- 


tiality is willing to confer upoh 
him, The notes to Walton's hves 
conſiſt of * . — ſketches, 
critical remarks, and 'THuftrative 
annotations, which are the reſult 
of much learned induſtry, and will 
afford the reader information and 
amuſement. But of the tendency 
of ſome of them we cannot approve, 
as they are calculated to excite and 
exafperate the animoſities of reli- 
gioniſts of different perſuaſions, and 
of political partizans, rather than 
to promote a ſpirit of mutual can- 
dour and liberality. This work is 
recommended by elegance of typo- 
graphy, and eight well- executed 
ps py, , $3419 f 0 
Tue next publication which we 
have to notice; from the celebrity 
of the author whoſe remains it pre- 
ſents to the world, cannot fail of 
being! bighly intereſtipg to the 
wade; it tonfiſts/of the “ Mif. 
ceſlanedus Works of Edward Gih- 
don, Ed Nh Memoirs of his 
Liſe and Writings, compoſed by 
Kinifelf {illuſtrated from his Let- 
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ters, with occafional Notes and 
emarks, by John Lord Sheffield,“ 
in 2 vols. 4to. The moſt impor- 
tant part of theſe volumes are the 
Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon's Life and 
Writings, which he * ſeems to 
have projected with peculiar ſolici- 
tude and attention, and of which 
he left ſix different ſketches in his 
own hand writing, from all which 
theſe memoirs have been carefully 
ſelected and put together.” In the 
long extract which we have given 
from them among our Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes and Characters, our 
readers will meet with a ſpecimen 
of the entertainment they afford. 
They contain what the author in- 
tended to be a faithful delineation of 
« the ſeries of his thoughts and ac- 
tions;” in which he does not appear 
to have concealed any thing that 
could ſerve to illuſtrate the princi- 
pal outlines of his character, or the 
courſe of ſtudies by which he ac- 
quired hisdiſtinguiſhed literary repu- 
tation. But, from the ſolicitude and 
attention above alluded to, they are 
rendered too laboured and artifi- 
cial, and preſent us with few of 
thoſe familiar incidents and minute 
particularities which , diſtinguiſh 
ir from man. They exlübit 
„however, as a ſcholar, in thoſe 
oints of view which reflect the 
hipheſt honour on his literary di- 
ligence and perſeverance, and ho 
him out as an admirable model fo: 
ſtudious young men. And "my 
give us a pleaſing picture of thoſe 
amiable manners, which rendered 
his _— ſo defirable to his pri- 
vate friends, and in the intercourſe 
of Rae ſociety. In the ſeries 
of his familiar letters, during a cor- 
»6hdence with diffexent perſony 
th bugh a period of thirty. cveg 
years, the qualities of his heart ap- 
r to eminent advantage, But 
the [politician will not be able to 
F | gather 


- 
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gather from theſe remains an 
proofs of the philoſophy of his 


views, or of the firmneſs and con- 


ſiſtency of his character, with re- 
ſpect to the great principles of 
liberty. Nor will the divine be 
led, from his account of his reli- 

ious vacillations, till he ſunk into 
what 1s falſely called philoſophic 
indifference, his incidental ſarcaſtic 
remarks when the ſubje of reli- 
gion is introduced, or from his ec- 
cleſiaſtical anecdotes, to pronounce 
him accurately informed, or ca- 


pable of deciding with impartiality 


in his province. Theſe volumes, 
in addition to the author's memoirs 
and letters, contain intereſting abſ- 
tracts of reading, with reflections 


upon men and books, ſelected from 


the journal of his actions, ſtudies, 
and opinions; a collection of his 
remarks, and detached pieces on 
1 ſubjects; outlines of the 
niſtory of the world, from the 
ninth century to the fifteenth, a 
juvenile ſketch; republications of 
ſome of his pieces, critical, apolo- 
getical, and political; à diſſertatiou 
on L'Homme au Maſque de Fer; 
Antiquities of the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, of which we bave given.a 
ſpecimen among our ſelections; 
and an addreſs to the public, Sn 
the improvement of Engliſh hiſtory, 
' Fhe 4 Memoirs of a late emi- 
nent Advocate, and Member of 
the Honourable. Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn, by William 1 


Eſq.” are an elegant tribute of 


reſpe& to the memory of the au- 


thor's father, who appears to have 
filled his ſtation in ſociety with 
credit to his profeſſional character, 
and with great honour to himſelf 
as a man and as a Chriſtian, The 
ſubje& of them was the author of 
a very popular work, entitled“ The 
mu Importanee of a religious 


ife,” and of ſome able diſcuttions 
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on the law fulneſs of the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy after the 
era of the revolution in 1688, 
which are inſerted in theſe memoirs 
in the form of letters. 

The © Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Robert Robinſon, late 
Miniſter of the Diſſenting Congre- 
gation in St. Andrew's ' Pariſh, 
Cambridge, by George Dyer, late 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge,” 
contain intereſting particulars of a 
ſingular but very worthy man, wha, 
by the exertions of an energetic 
mind, and laborious ſtudy, raiſed 
himſelf from a very humble fitu. 
ation to conſiderable literary emi- 
nence, and became diſtinguiſhed 
among the advocates of civil and 
religious freedom. On the im- 
portance and value of- his writings, 
we have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of expreſſing our opinion; and 
they are too well known to require 
our enumeration, Mr. Dyer, from 
his literary talents, with which 
the public are not unacquainted, 
from his habits of ſtri& intimacy 
with Mr. Robinſon, from a con- 
ſiderable ſimilarity of ſentiment, 
and an unaffefted ſimplicity and 
candour, was well qualified to be- 
come his biographer ; and his 
memoirs will be read with pleaſure 
by thoſe who entertain very diffe- 
rent opinions in theological and ec- 
clefiaſtical matters. They do not 
conſiſt of an unbroken narrative, 
but are intermixed with digreſſions 
ariſing out of the ſubject, copious 

— from the writings of Mr. 
obinſon, and critical remarks and 
reflections by the author. © But,” 
ſays he, © my eye has been fixed 


on Robert Robinſon; a man who 


poſſeſſed ſtrong characteriſtic fea- 
tures; who, in his manners, Was 
eculiar; in his religion, a little 
inconſtant, perhaps; in his pur- 


ſuits, a great manufacturer of va- 
© pt SR rieties. 
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fleties, As he diverſifies his pur- 
ſuits, I diverſify my chapters. The 
only queſtions with me of impor- 
tance are, have I, on the whole, 
preſerved the truth of character, 
and yet maintained ſomething Hke 


unity of defign?” We think that 


he has; and conclude by obſerv- 
ing, that his volume, independently 
. what is appropriate to the life 
and writings of Mr. Robinſon, 
contains ſome curious documents 
relative to the hiſtory of modern 
non conformiſts. 

The Life of the Rev. William 
domaine, M.A. &c. by William 
Bromley Cadogan, M. A.“ relates 
what particulars the author was able 
to collect reſpecting a gentleman, 
who for many years ſuſtained a 
conſiderable reputation among the 
Calviniſtic members of the church 
of England, and who was zealous 
in propagating, by numerous pub- 
lcations, as well as inceſſant pulpit 
txertions, what he conceived to be 
the true orthodox ſyſtem of doc- 
trine and diſcipline. It contaias 
ſew facts, however, that will prove 
Intereſting, excepting to thoſe who 
bare adopted a ſimilar mode of 
ttinking with Mr. Romaine: and 
to perſons of that deſcription, the 
biographer's manner, as well as 
28 will prove highly accept- 
able. 

The fourth volume of “ Anec- 
Gtes of Diſtinguiſhed Perſons, 
chiefly of the preſent and two pre- 
ceding Centuries,” maintains the 
lame character with the former vo- 
lumes, noticed in our laſt year's 
hegiſter, as an entertaining and 
intereſting publication. It diſco. 
vers equal variety in the extracts 
lrom old and ſcarce treatiſes, and 
at leaſt a proportionate ſhare of 
%izinal information. 

From the title of The Biogra- 

cal Mirrour, - or Connoiſſeur's 
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Repoſitory, comprizing a Series of 
Antient and Modern Engliſh Por- 
traits of Eminent and Diſtinguiſhed 
Perſons, from original Pictures and 
Drawings,” our readers will per- 
ceive that it is a work belonging 
rather to the fine arts than to the 
province of biography. The por- 
traits, which are fifty in number, 
poſſeſs conſiderable merit, and are 
accompanied with brief and well- 
written memoirs of the perſons 
whom they repreſent. Theſe me- 
moirs, as it may be expected, are 
chiefly compilations, 

In the remarks in our laſt volume 
on biſhop Hurd's „ Difcourſe by 
Way of Preface to the Quarto 
Edition of Biſhop Warburton's 
Works,” we freely cenſured that 
author's evident want of candour 
and juſtice, when appreciating the 
characters and labours of ſome of 
Dr. Warburton's contemporaries, 
and literary opponents. During 


the preſent year, an elegant and 


maſterly defence of two great men 
to whom Dr. Hurd had not done 
juſtice, has been publiſhed in + A 
Letter to the Lord Bithop of Wor- 
ceſter, occaſioned by his Striftures 
on Archbiſhop Secker and Biſhop 
Lowth, in his Life, &c. by a Mem- 
ber of the Univerſity of Oxford.” 
Befides the learning and tafte which 
the author diſcovers in refating the 
ſtatements of Dr. Hurd, and in 
ſupporting the claims of the learned 
proun to the rank in which they 

ave hitherto ſtood in the eſti- 
mation of the public, his remarks 
and admonitions are uniformly can- 
did, liberal, and gentlemanly. 

I our Regiſter for the year 
1793, our readers will find, amon 
the articles under the head of An- 
tiquities, an account of Mr, Che- 
valier's © Deſcription of the Plain 
of Troy, &c.“ and of the principal 
topics which the author undertook. 

do 


»>- 
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to diſcuſs. During the preſent 
ear, a veteran in antiquarian lore, 
r. Bryant, has publiſhed “ Ob- 
fervations” on that work, in which 
his. erudition and ingenuity are 
employed in controverting the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Chevalier's claſſical 
geography; and in maintaining, 
that the conical mounds, which, in 
the opinion of the latter, are the 
identical tombs raiſed over the 
aſhes of the heroes of the Trojan 
war, are, in reality, ancient Thra- 
cian barrows,. founded prior to the 
era of Troy. Of the force and 
perſpicuity of his arguments, we 
muſt leave the reader to judge from 
the peruſal of the author's treatiſe. 
The laſt- mentioned work was 
ſoon followed by a more extenſive 
Difſſertation concerning the War 
of Troy, and the Expedition of the 
Grecians, as deſcribed by Homer ; 
fhewing that no ſuch Expedition 
was. ever undertaken, and that no 
fuch City of Phrygia exiſted, b 
Jacob, Bryant.“ In the — 
of his diſſertation, the author en- 
deavours to ſupport, his curious 


 kypathelis, partly by reaſoning on 


the ground of what. he deems to be 


Probabilities, and partly by an ap- 


peal to luſtory. We do not con- 
ceive, however, that he will meet 
with many readers who will not, in 
the firſt inſtance,. diſpute his pro- 
abilities, and, of courſe, — to 
fubſcribe to the legitimacy of his 
concluſions from them. The ar- 
ments Which he, geduces from 
ory are, the inconſiſtencies and 
contradictory accounts of different 
writers, which certainly throw con- 
fiderable (darkneſs, on particular 
circumſtances; and the opinions 
of, {ome philoſophers who lived 
feveral centuries after the generally 
received} era of the Trojan war, 
and even after the time of Homer, 


who conſidered his poem to be an 


- 


allegorical deſcription of virtue 
and juſtice. But we cannot admit 
that theſe arguments invalidate the 
rounds which we have for be- 
ieving, that the leading eyents in 
the poet's repreſentation are found- 
ed in truth, eſpecially as their re- 
ality is ſupported by the evidence 
of the earlieſt and moſt authentic 
hiſtorians, ,, without reducing / the 
whole of biſtoric teſtimony to un- 
certainty ; and fable. Were Mr. 
Bryant's hypotheſis. to obtain. cre- 
dit, we fear that the concluſions 
drawn from it would materially 
injure the evidence for the truth of 


_ revelation, which he intended to 
ſerve by this inveſtigation. 


Mr. Coxe's © Letter on the Se- 
cret Tribunals of Weſtphalia, ad- 
dreſſed ta Elizabeth, Counteſs of 
Pembroke, contains à collection 
of authorities, from authors of un- 
doubted credit, to prove the actual 
exiſtence, for a conſiderable pe- 
riod, of that abominable ſyitem of 
juriſprudence in Germany, which 
has been pourtrayed in terrific co- 


lours in the novel entitled Herman 


of Unna. It is a curious and inter- 
eſting publication, and will be 
found ufeful in illuſtrating the hiſ- 
tory of legiſlation on the continent, 
from the time of Charlemagne to 
the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Brydfon's „Summary View 
of Heraldry, in Reference to the 
Uſages of Chivalry, and the gene- 
ral — of the Feudal Sy ſtem, 
&c.“ is a performance on a dry, 
and, to the majority of readers, un- 
inviting ſubject, which the author 
has contrived to recommend to 
their attention by a judicious inter- 
mixture of information and enter- 
tainment. It is divided into fix 
chapters. In the firſt chapter, Mr- 
Brydſon gives an account of the 
ſtructure of the feudal ſyſtem; of 


Dr wo co ax ow. 
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the origin and progreſs of political 
and COSINE nk; —— of the 

igin, ſpirit, diſciplitie;* laws, &c. 
idly: The ſecoud chaßter 
treats of the Hiſtory of tournaments; 
of the object, - pm materials, 
&c. of armor! enfigns ; and of 
the hiſtory of the croifades, as far 
u heraldry is concerned. In the 
third chapter we have an a6evtint 
of the manners of dhivalry; of the 
armorial bearings of knights-errant; 
of the ſymbolical meaning of tha 
bearings ;'and of the origin of the 
ums of particular families and 
ſtates. In the fourth chapter, we 


find a diſcuſſion of the form, and 


various modes in which arms are 
exhibited, & c. &c. together with a 
recapitulation, and general obſer- 
vations reſpecting the organic or 
ſymbolical part of heraldry. The 
fifth chapter is employed on the 
political department of heraldry, 
comprehending all the diſtinctions 
of ranks belonging to the feudal 
ſyſtem, civil, military, and ecclefi- 
aſtical ; and the preſent ſtate and 
acceptation of ſome of the interior 
diſtinctions and titles derived from 
chivalry. The fixth chapter con- 
tains a diſſertation on the diſtinction 
of ranks in ſociety, which the au- 
thor conceives to be unavoidable 
and neceſſary; and a recapitulation 
of the advantages ariſing from the 
feudal government, and the ſpirit 
of chivalry, To theſe chapters the 
author has added an appendix, de- 
ſeribing the diſtinction of ranks in- 
cluded in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
with the different privileges an- 
nexed to each. To the privileged 
orders this treatiſe cannot fail of 
being acceptable; and to readers 
in general, who either lament or 
rejoice that the days of chivalry are 
over, it will afford inſtruction, and 
amuſement, as it brings into a ſmall 


compaſs what is moſt material in a 
ſcience intimately conneGed with 
the paſt hiſtory of Europe. The 
author's ſtyle and language, while 
thy are tptiropriate, are, in general, 
cotrech pettpicuous, and pleaſing. 
"VDirring the preſent year, a 
moſt impudent and immoral lite- 
rary forgery was attempted to be 
practiſed upon the public, which 
was contrived with a degree of in- 
duſtry and art that ſerved, for 2 
ſhort time, completely to impoſe 
upon credulous and haſty inquirers, 
and to promiſe much pecuniary 
advantage to the projectors. Ac- 
cording to reports and advertiſe- 
ments, which were very generally 
circulated; a Mr. Samuel Ireland 
was ' ſaid, by a combination of 
myſterious circumſtances, to have 
obtained poſſeſſion of a number of 
legal inſtruments and papers which 
had belonged to Shakſpeare; com- 
prehending letters, dramatic piec 

&c. in the hand-writing of that 
bard, and other curious documents 
in the — of queen El- 

o 


zabeth, the earl of Southampton, 
and other patrons and contempo- 
raries of Shakſpeare. Specimens 


of theſe papers were ſubmitted to 
the examination of the curious, and 
obtained (we are-as' ſorry to relate 
the fat as the parties concerned 
muſt now be aſhamed of their 
having been ſo eaſily duped) certi- 
ficates from many learned and re- 
ſpectable characters, containing an 
avowal of their perſect conviction 
of the genuinenefs of the manu- 
ſcripts. Fortified by their opinion, 


Mr. Irelznd publiſhed a coſtly vo- 


lume of © Miſcellaneous Papers and, 
Legal Inſtruments, under the Hand 
and Scal of Wiliiam Shakſpeare; 
including the Tragedy of, King 
Lear, and a ſmall Fragment ot Ham- 
let, from the original Manuſcripts,” 

illuſtrated 


2 | 


td Dong TIE. 
iuftratec with! twenty⸗ fx engta v. 
ings, in order to furniſh the püblit 
with ſufficient proofs of | 


he us 
Mitneſs,” and to impreſs — 6 


nce of the tfeafüre in 


the importanc: 
reſerve: Before the apptarttic©'b 
this volume, the more cdutibus td 
intelligent examiners of the ſpeci- 
5 rupte or heſi- 
tation, declared their conviction 
that the whole was an attempt at a 
moſt ſcandalous and groſs impo- 
ſition! Soon after the appearance 
of the volume before us, the whole 
ſa brie oh deluſion “ meltet into air, 
Idto thin air,” The internal evi- 
dence was of itſelf ſuſficient to 


fatisfy the true * ſcholar, the man 


of taſte, the antiquarian, the herald, 
the paper. maker, & c.“ and the leſs 
in formed had their euriofty 6n the 
Mbject fatisſied, or their credulſty 
difabuſed; by the publications to 
which it fpecdily geve riſe. 
The Hrſt of theſe; in point of 
importance, though. not in the or- 
der of time, was van Inquiry into 
ther gurkentteity of certain Mif- 
cellanedus Papers, &ec. attributed 
te Shefpesre, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Southampton; 
itluſtratecd by Fuc- miles of the 
Fade Handowilting of that No- 
man; and her Majeſtyfa new 
Pact Simile ef the Handowritirſg of - 
Stab ſpeure, never before exhibited,” 
and other tuthentze * 
Edmund Malone, Eſg.“ Of” 
Fer u Fee br i 
ſifcient" to zy, that it 1 a mat 
ſterly AA and dritt. 
ci fe und chat the anchor mag 
ohite himfelf and tte pu bit en 
the” ſeris faction which He das been 
ehabfed 76 offer / ti the Tigfurdd: 
ans f Shakſ pe, By Windicats - 
ing bim fre An mls „ iniguted 
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by proving all thef thanuſeripts q 


be the true ànd- genuine nde 
ue 


of copfummate ignorance and un 
paralleled audacity?“ 
In Mr. Boaden's“ d Letter tc 
George Stevens, 'Eſq. coptai ing #' 
Critical Examinatto of thi” Papi 
Ke. we have an6ther ſatisfactory 
detection of the forgery; and alfo! 
in Mr. Waldron's “ Free Refleci 
tions on Miſcellaneous Papers and 
Legal Inſtruments, &c.” In Joſe 
tice to dot theſe authors it ſhould 
be mentioned, that although at firſt” 
they bat been impoſed upon, with 
many other literary characters not- 
ſo ingenuous as themſelves, theirs 
calm reſfections had corrected their 
jadgments; and they had publiſhed" 
their remarłs before the appearance 
of Mr! Malone's complete death- 
blow to the impoſture. Gt 
The Original Letters, &e. of 
Sir Fohiv Falſtaff and his Friends, 
firſt made public by a Gentle - 
manyd Deſeendant of Dame Quick- 
lyp from Genuine Manuſcripts 
which have been in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Quickly Family near 400 
Years: confiſt of humourous and 
ingenious” imfations of the lan- 
guage, and deferiptions of the man- 
ners of ſome of the comic cha. 
raters drawn” by Shakſpeare, well 
adapted to expoſe' to vidicule 
«©Mafter Samuel Irelaunde,“ to 
whom they are dedicated. 
For ſome ſliort timed after the 
apptarante of the above. named 
Maſter Iteland's (4 Miftellaneous 
rs,/ Re.” efforts were made fo 
rt'theitgaurhenticity by dif- 
few anonymous authors. One of 
theſe pubtſhed his Tucubrations un- 
der the titlettef A Comparative 
Review? uf then Opinions of Mr. 


| 10 James Boadc n, & e. with the hg- | 
traſh, ant peſc dg him from” nature: of A Friend to Confiitency} 
therhands of a bungkutg inpoſtot;”! another his, wittr the Gguature 
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es, under the title of 

& Shakf) s Manuſcripts in the 
Poſſeffion of Mr. Ireland examin- 
ed, reſpecting the internal and ex- 
ternal Evidenees of their Authen- 
ticity ” and a third under the title 
of « Vo tigern under Conſidera- 
tion, &c,” which in point of com- 
ſition were not conterhptiblſe, 
but are now conſigned to oblivion 
with the ry they were meant 
to defend. We are far from with- 
ing to include the authors among 
the participes criminis. The title 
of tie laſt-mentioned treatiſe gives 
us the opportunity of adding, that 
eplay from Mr. Ireland's collec- 
tion, called Vortigern and Row- 
dna,” found its way to the boards 
of a theatre royal, but, in the tech- 
nical language, was damned on the 
firſt night. a 
We cloſe out lift of treatiſes on 
this ſubject of literary fraud, with 
aunouncing 4 An authentic Ac» 
count of the Shakſperian Manu- 
ſcripts, by W. H. Ireland,” ſon of 
Mr. Samuel Ireland, in which the 
young man takes upon himfelf the 
whole criminality of the infamous 
bufineſs ; and 
Gcation of his Conduct, &c.” on 
the ground of his ſon's confeſſion 
and ſolemn declaration, Of the 
credit due to the former, and of 
ihe pleas which candour may be 


induced to admit in extenuation of 


the reprehenGble conduct of the 


latter, we leave the public to judge 
from their reſpeſtive productious. 
Since the laſt notice which we” 


took of 4 Archæologia, or, miſ- 


cellaneous Trafts relative to Anti- 
of Anti- 


Uuities, by the Society 
quaries, of London,” the XIth and 


Xilth volumes of that work have: 


made their appearance. -Fhefe vo- 
nety of papers, chiefly the refult of 
the reſearches and ſtudies of th# 
— by many of which we 


r. Ireland's Vin- 


have been inſtructed and enter- 
tained. The moſt valuable articles 
in the XIth volume are, Obſer- 
vations on Pliny's Account of the 
Temple of Diane at Epheſus, by 
Thomas Falconer, Eſq; an Ac- 
count of Roman Antiquities dif- 
covered in Cumberland, by tha 
Rev. D. Carliſle; a Memoir on Bri- 
tim Naval Architecture, by Ralph 
Willett, Eſq; a Memoir on the 
Origin of Printing, by the ſame 
| and Remarks on the 
aropean Names of Cheſſinen, by 
Francis Douce, Eſq. Among t 
moſt important articles in t 
XIIth volume, we may point out 
different papers on Druidipal Re- 
mains, and Roman and ov.er An- 
tiquities in Derbyſbire; by Hays 
man Rooke, Eſq; an Epiſtolary 
Diſſertation - upoa the Life and 
Writings of Robert Wace, an An- 
glo-Norman Poet of the lath Cen- 
tury, by the Abbe de la Rue; a 
Letter concerning the Lives of 
various Anglo-Norman . Poets 
the | fame Age, by the ſame au- 
thor ; an Eſſay towards the Hiſ- 
tory of the Venta Icenorum of 
the Romanus, and of Norwich 
Caſtle, with Remarks on the Ar- 
chitecture of the Anglo Saxons 
and Normans,” by | 
kins-of Norwich; Extracts from a 
M.S. entitled the Life of Mr. Phi- 
neas Pette. ane of the Maſter Ship- 
wrights to King James I. draw 
up by himfſelf, communicated 


&. & c. epended at the F. 5 
of King Edward; VI, communicate. 
ed by en Ord, Aq. front 
original in the Exchequer... FG 
which we may add the articles in- 
ſerted among our ſelections. Teſs: 
volumes are amply illuſtrated with 


well-executcd —_— * 
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text 5 15 A It 
flec 0 

marks, . The topog | 
mn work is e ine l 


laſt; ſeftions,, AN 25 ats us 


with what is mg! ng. ela- 


tive to the ſituati 2 Se 7 . 


N general appearance, na 

ural, hiſtory, manners, zel. 
tyres, tural economy, Kon of the 
county. 
an Appeudix, containin docu- 
ments, curious and intere ing pa- 
pers and letters, and miſcellaneous 
1 which could not with Ling 
priety be incorporated in the; w 
1tſelf. But one principal xee 5 
men ation 0 this e FEOAN 
1 , Gar nor's, dg l. 

autiful Vewh, Judic SL a 
10 from. a cou vi Pk = bi 
one, erg ae ite * 


vered Wit 


ee which BT 
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25 noticing the. * wh 
d ray 10 of the late at Pen- 
nant, Ed. weadvertedtothe whims, 
Q 2 fical 


o the whole; Is added 


rig” DOMESTIC LIT ERATURE. 


fied! manner in which the author: -#:The Hiſtory: and Antiquiies. 
choſe to artiounce the terminations of the Cy imzrd Suburbs of Wor- 
of his authorial exiſtence, and in- ceſter, by Valentine Green) F. 8. 
timatecd the probabiity-of bis re. An in 3 vols. go. i502 fplendid 
ſuſcſtation. During the- preſent work in point of typography; and 
yedt our expeationy aud) dur ornamenteds with : ſeveral elegant 
witties have been gratifiedg by the engravingt: Amn point of compa: 
—— tis “ Hiſtony df the ſtiſon, it is tuo ſtiff and artificial 
ariſhes '6f White ford and Holy“ for a- popular iand pleaſing work. 
yell.“ In the former pariſm hre Of the informmtiom and entertaig- 
the ken of the Pennant and Mof ment to be derived from its cons: 
mary will 


© 4 6 es «a ti at 


tyn fachilies, and in it our worthy tents, ithe-folkbiving' fum 
atith6r Hrſt faw'the light: in the convey a gener idea. The fads 
latter à donfiderable of his volume cofitains an account df 
\ 9 ——— ch cumſtances Woreeſter under the Romans, and 
| Eat l Him to enter Into a varie- under the: $axons ; of the college: 
ty of family and litetary anecdutes, of uche emhedral and monaſtery to 
rom wläeft we have received no the:reformation ;: of the eſtabſiſn- 
ſmaff degree of entertainment. hut ment / by Henry VIII; of the ca- 
the auth ag favourite ſcenes: ſup · thedral ent to the reforma - 
phe Him with much other mat. tion ʒ bof the fucceffive biſhops of 
tef;, Wtiqtatian, commercial! and Worceſter) of thr priors to the diſ- 
ecdmonlidagh uch enabled man fohstion of the monaſtery, and of 
tox th ra conſidetable then deans of Worceſter; of the 


vat of cttidis-and- uſeful in- prebendatiesg metnbers of the ee. 


jw. „I is ſtyfficient for the. 
EtGnrertübert thee corner of 
of Ina, whith theſsi foenes 
— xs celebrated metallic, cotton 


and othet hainfacbiies that hive 
b e Abtitflem, and {Se 
We ede's WAL Jo famous in 
tHO Tapas of fafwed bn, to en- 
e Au curioſity toi peruft 


the narfative' of our Heel and in- 
teig it otchsequaintahee In 4 
dix Mr. Peniitiit! has gen 

an Acc df ths five'royaltribes of 
Catbtia, from! Vaurhan's!si Britin 
Htiqhifes revived?! of ther fiſteen 

fribes f North Wales, from a ma- 


clefiagſtneabroourt, and of the arch - 

deaconsgiof the religions houſes ; 

of tlie eaſtle/und its hereditary con · 
fables ofrtherearts ang marquiſſes 
of Worceſter j and of battles}: 
fieges; and ther memorable events. 
Fhe  fecond»/ volume contains an 
account of Worceſter in its preſent 
ſtate; of the civil government, 
parochit} ſtate r; of the hoſpi- 
tal and / otlier : charitable fountda+- 
tions . of : perſons bof nde, frag 
cbins,}&6> Tolthe vbble is added 

a-lopg:Appendix-of ãlhiſtrative pa- 


pn . 
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naferf in the nne ofthe City cf Hereford with fome 

NV. E. Oben p and of! his on Remarks on the River Wye and: 

inehſted add valuminousimann-!! the Haturâ and, artificiak Bedlities 0 
ſeript, In 422 volumes fbhiv, entilo co bus dots, Banks, &c. eme. to 
tledd e Oütlines of the- Globes; bellifhediwith Views, Plans in 
_ _ is embellimed with Sc ds —— ruwn l — in 
mime rod elle xteuted en 1 { tentiony:ang judgment, and in an et 
from the Gavings of Mot: Ori agreeable, t loaHng ſtyle. It 57 ul 


Sth, the author's favourite artiſt. 


pears to comprize every thing 
pt importance, 
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either to tte inbabi- 
— relative 30 the 
hiftory af the city and ieighboun- 


hotl j its oommerce; population; 
nment:; Public duildings; 


3 eminent natives; carla, 


0 will 

In our + Regiſter i for- the yrar 
9 00 we introduced:to our readers 
— — dec the 
ne! an 19 ation, 
called: the: Abbey ofen Alban, | 
“ be vdume then before: ws 
chiſed/[wwith| dhe yea Me 


then entinuation yr — — 
wir lo turwies dv n the. hiſtory 

thartreligiouw bouſe; ford tht; e. 
1 2 
« 1 m 

9 lcharacter 


— — and preſe nos 


the ſtudent in celeſiaſtdab anti“ 
quities with much informdtionabd 


2 


amuſement; 
however, to 
who is a clergy 
of England, adopting the fenth 
ments and la of Popiſh hiſ. 
torians and bi gots when ſpeaki 
of Joha Wiclrft6: and the firſt re- 
formers q ũcnirectly intimating his 
vidh * bf-more- 
of thoſe: enternals into the orſſiib 
of the , reformed : chiurch)o which 
conſtituted/@me-.ofrche chief and. 
moſt -pernitious ubnſbs of: the; pa- 
pal ſyſtem ; and exprefling indi 
nation at the fuppreſcur of Thelre- 
Ene houlerwhich/took Poe ut 
be refornitiony. 5 5/17 ĩ d 
Fhbe ancient and abo gil 
tory of Lewes atid-Brighthelnſtvr,- 
iv which are ad che; tioſt 
intereſting Events of tite Obdunty 
it large; under the R Ro- 
Tg. Sog; . — 


1 wete lſurprized, 
2Mtu:1Newcombe, 


- Which: reflects great 


&c The wuthor's markes on the 
not be found the Jeaſt.. 
- couſtithtionsl repreſenpatipn,. * 


here ne to aAna dune be au- 


cprioſity of 4ravellers into ther 


m ofcthwotacch: food. 


ments;/k i an anonymons, Wok, 
credit; gn he 


comptler's 4nduftry, li ein, 
ties, and manly liberal. ſeatingent 


In tapopraphicalan 
Hite, —— i enataing egg 
interettingypartieulars. ou, fab) 


connected, with jurifprudenge, 


Mr. GeorgeCymberiand's «4 
tem pt thadeſcribe Hatod,; and 
neighbourbig Scenes over the. Fu- 
nach, commonly called the Devils 5 
Bridge, in dhe -County,.of Cardi, 
gan, contains an'"animated.; and 
elegant picture of ſame, henutiful 
ſcenery — Wales, which: the ＋ 
thor pronaunces more ſtriking and 
impreſive than any which. he met 
with in repeated tours among the 
Alps, the Appenninch, the Sabine 
hills; the Tyroleſe, along che ſhores. 
of the Adriatic, over the, Glaciers | 
of, 8witzetlaud, and up the Rhine. 5 
It is well .caloulated..ta excite | the 


ty, and will prove an " 
companion. 1 _ whey r * 
Ii , 
Me. Lab e eee n 
count of the: Pariſh; of, Aghabog. - 
in Queen's County, Ireland, “ 
cannot fail to engage the 1 of. 
the public; on'accoury of t 
thor's calebrity as a writer on 1v * 


jects intimatel i connected 77 2 


pagraphicalꝰhiſtoryi And, 
venture to aſſert, that the in 2 


tion Which it cone will, abun- 
dantly repay. the rtader fox the 
trouble of. peruſing n. Ibis, int 
fortnation is Gomprisecd under the. 
— 
the $489 topography; the 
of ith* -patiſh ; — = and, E 
proprietors; hou es, pep 995 
the ſixe — — im- 


— i pc 
; 'S — 


__ iſh; and che parifty | 
boey the rDomninicaniAts 
boy; gal — ithes) 10 iq 
- l, % jnoft. .vidgdozg od! 918 
bac he Hf plate 
2 r w dlehs werd publiſhird 
the 1 996, i dune the 
bars rede 48e Years Epe. 
dition, | * — aſt the revolted Ne. 
of | ringing 1 Guiaay'i&e, 
rom — — > Lane 12788 etu. 
ci ſtory: of 41at Conn- 
try; an Fo Tens its Productions, 
&e,- by Captain JG; $tedman,! 
in 2 volt 4to, ' This work, al. 
though che author very mode 
diſclaims all pretenſions to litera 
excellence; is Written in an inter 
eſting and ploaing ſtyleg- and; pret 
ſen ts us with's vaft maſs of el 
curious, and entertaining matter, 
which, from the internal eviden 
try — own enquiries, x 
hive tve ive tvery id to-þbelieve to be 
and ge curure. For: the 


A, ad the parti. 
25 8f Pak hv *Stedman4s.e 
Aden we millt:eefers — 5 
do — — Nos vcoteſe 
unities 
—— the wild 
40 ians, than — — 

Sls BAG EcoUnrivE have ſeen 
of. Feard- ff und het has delivered 
Aid details in à frank and htl 
manner, that 2 — 
109 U 2 2 Mton 
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church edi their liberty add: itviependancy 


an the back-frogtier: of- the colang 
Aer, Al. erer 
tiahs! of: the cbarbarivics) pattifed 
by the: coloniſts on iheirqun3 
ſlavszy as; neſt r vum 
horror ino mingaipofeled; af any 
ſonſi hilix mom only againſt che 
agents/im tha MKiney, but aui 
the diabolicabitaſhie in human fleſh, 
which2 hasfxiv,, Oαοαανjð] for uch 
barbaritiez: The zuther's narrative 
— — with, 
pilodes ;c among 
the —— alli is — — 
_— canfiderable; 
ſonal adventures; relates do 5 
tachment to a beagtiful avighs. 
be fer aiolumes dre, ibu rated vitk 
eighty! giegank eagrayiigs,.: from 
Fo 0g mere ay ern 
«1 * ne OYERY)Y 
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Baus tolthe. Narthern Ocean, & 
in ache Tann 569, 1%, Vas un- 
parti. dartakem dy arder of the Hudſon's, 


wo Company in-order do diſcover 


me.cappet mines which had beeu 
repreſe ned by differgns Lodians wis 
came — at — o be 
Hear a ren, ſuppo ted to emp- 
ty itſelf into Hudſon's, Bax, adele 
he. ſo rich and valuable, that « bp 
de ballaſted arind-org: inſtead 
ofdlone, and tl ih tell eaſe 
and ,L“uh. 2A br ro- 
-poſed to be c i ſbes if h u. 
ey wes, afinalerſolutian of the cue. 
-tine wield: ; Ui! 
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that the: Indians: adi; gross 
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And employments af Gage life. 
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therm Inidians) their anufac - 
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of the Ninfiquay, aug:ibloyaguanay 
This: tranſlation is, Well pxeguted, 
and is accompanied: Withda large 
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Vaillibtiy prefents.and! former tras 
— 1 men 
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">The yolumeof Travels thank 
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tourifls, The Netherlaids> 


the weſtern diſtricts of G 


ny, Swigzerlaud, Savoy, Neudmont, 
Italy from the nortiitra . divlſiens 
m the kingdom of Naples, the y- 
roleſe Al ps, Switzerland! Again and 
art of France, the Cite of: Au- 
Eis, Bohemia, Saxony, the; xuſſian 
dominions, and Holland; were the 
ſcenes which our traveller. ſucceſe 
Gvely viſited, and which called forth 
his various intelligent remarks. Al- 
though 4 the outline of his tour 
differs in very few reſpects lrom 
the ordinary track of faſhidnable 
travel,” and the author ' pretends 
neither to offer to his readers . the 
voyage of the connoiſſeur, nox the 
journal of the naturaliſt,” neither 
„ to throw light upon the ſehbols 
of painting, nor the ſcienoiof 
big he has, nevertheleſs, fur. 
niſhed them with much 'ratignal 
entertainment, in the various ar- 
ticles of information which he has 
collected, and in his 'obſeremions 
on the manners of the different nas 
tions thtoungh which! he paſſed. 
The veflections which are intro 
duced throughout theſe volumes 
chonbur to hu. Owen's good 
und Iiberakty; and ghis ſty le 

und languagiiare ec bratè and ele- 
ant. 18 G yd oanols9 AN 
. — — een. 
ear 179, through — 
— Ling = Wich na, ell 
ina Series of Letters td n Lady i 
England, lif they! do not icon 
much neyq er ũmportatptinfd emal 
iy wy yo Out — 
will be found intereſting ung adjufo 
ing by: readers in gdnefal, and we 
written sin a neatcand Wely) ſtyle] 
Whyeidefcribingitheomcunftances 
and incidents Jfhisfourtiegthroughs 
the Turkiſh dominons; Mr. Heir! 
ar's reflections: 62hibit; avaſt aul 
hozrence'of! deſpotiſm andofapers 
Mition, and a manly indignation ut 


1982 


the uiſetcbedneſi produged 2meny 
tie Femmohahy, by the effech ot 
hay: _— overts 

mr. Ants while (deſcribing; hir 
wavels thitbuph France in the year. 


198,16 great is his diſlike 20 we. 
publicaniiſn, which he convders 
ti be the: op fite-extreme of evil, 


and of modern religious innova“ 
— — mdulges in lamentas 
tions:5ver the naius of the old mas 
naÞchy,,bel phe monaſtic inſti 
tiden 543 nome: „ ad 1 
e Letters from 
nd ud via, u the paſt an ent 
Sckte of the ewe —— 
arſe,” are. ritten in a general 
M ſy and lioely, though: not ale 
ways fregmlag or correct ſtyle; and 
contain uo ſmall ſhare of various 
mformation,?::iAo confiders bie part 
appears tocha ve been compiled from 
good authorities, and the reſt ta be 
te reſalt of the author's obfervas 
tidus andrenquiries::» The: reflec» 
tioaswhiohioceur iu them, in ge- 
neral, g ate ſeaſible and juſt, but 
ſometimes fanciful, and not eaſily 
reconcileabte with . geouine Jibera- 
liry,:7Dheſe letters contain amui · 
ing -deferiptions of the governs 
ment religion, 'cuſtoms,' and man- 
ners of the Rufſmiis, the Tartar 
tribes, the Finlamers, and che Laps: 
together wich, au acxobnt 
— — Taer im- 
5rd. ns, &. tou ä 
r vaſt — 
Nuſſial and Sbedeit; curious and 
intereſting! Aanegdotes;; ind Au ell · 


drawn iſhetuh if che hiſtary f Po- 


land. Av the body ob the work is 
added an emi x, deſcribiag 4 

ei round the iftands of Den- 
Mut. M % Gong f 91 
rie Wollſtonecraſt's # Letters 
weitterc@uring a hort Reſidence in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
ars}” diſtinguiſnied by numero 
proofg af tlie rene daun 
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BOW ESTICT LI TERA ERIE Lesen 
known bvigove ant Nevagyh of: They. contain, likewiſe; a vane? 


wind; Uvety fancy, und keen ſen- 
ſbilitv. -es was N 
weinſenuour 40 give à Joit v 
of he countries wich ſhe paſſed 
through, as far as ſhe could obtain 
infdrmation: during fo, ſnott a re- 
fdeoce:"* in executin which, ſhe 
6:determined; to: let remarks 
ind reilections flow unreſtrained. 
1 ſhe perceived that fht could not 
vin juſt deſcription af what ſhe 
— but by relating the e ſſect 
liferent objects had produced on 
ber mind and Feelings, whilſt the 
— were ſtill freſnu. The 
kicriprions: which: the: preſents. of 
nitural ſoneny are ſometimes bold 
ind highly pictureſque, and ſome» 
times beautifully {aft aud eharm- 
ing: ber pictures of men and man- 
ners are well drawn, and appgar 
to! be faithful and charattexittie 
and the ſentiments: which he: has 
introduced, are, in general, uit 
and important. A yea of melany 
choly, however, runs thtaugli the: 
whole, oacaſianei by forme: eruel 
difeppomtment ; which, While. it 
ire liſtibly excites dur ſympathy. 
accounts for the introduction of 
ſome remarks that otherwiſe womd 
feem to have: been dictated by a 
IE! ing ta milanthropy. 
ache Letters written in France, 
o a Friend ĩn London, between. 
che Month vi November 1 3944.and 
the Modtheof May 170 5¹ by Ma- 
joe Tench, of the Marines, late of 
hid Majeſty 's->:fhip: Alexander, 
' abound in much chrious infarma : 
t0n;- relative not only tothe treat». 
went of the author, and the other 
Logliſh officers: and ſeumen h 
vere carried priſoners with him 
mto France, hut ta the actual ſtate 
of French ſentiments and manners, 
the condition and difcipline of the 
French marive, and the naval ope- 
TRlons of \Eraace and England. 


of obſervatious and reflectiuns that: 
go honaut to the author's cangourg: 
aud toi his; humane and pati iqtici 
feelings; and they are written in 
an agreeable and unaffected ſtyle. 

Mr., Wanſey's “Journal of 
Excurſion to the United States ol 
North America, in the Summer 
of 1704, is publiſhed, as it an 
written, with leſs attention to med 
thod and correctneſs of tyle; than 
to a deſire of communicating mats 
ters of fact. and of enabling the 

Engliſh reader to form a tolera 
accurate idea of the civii, political, 
and commercial ſituation ot that 
riſing eontinent, and of the charac - 
ter and manners of the inhabitants. 
On ttæſe topics it preſents us with 
much uſeful information. Id is 
emhellifiied with a proßle of. gende 
ral-Waſhington, and a view abate: 
ſtate haute of-Philadehphia tn 
28 sd dive nog Jo 2501 
With reſpect ta the: numero 
Political publications of: the »gearp 
we muſt purſue aurthſnalt men 
of admitting the-  fndportaiit' 
only into our cataleggect bavul 
+: The: Polntical/Gtaze of cEorbpdy 
at the heginning of the Lean 
Sc. tranſlated tem -thesb 
M. Calonne, by D. St. Queming 
is an en kiyged ſe dition at ke Ma- 
tie, doticed Hy vg ur gaſt ac 
lime, The now matter io intend . 
ed to e fſectuate a K alition be- 
tween, the royaliſt and conſtitu / 
tional emigrants, in inpport of a 
limited monarchy, and tu impreſs 
on the publie miad a convictiony 
that the eſtabliſiment of order iu 
Francey which is no longer to be 
expected from the force of ar 
alone, muſt mia bos 
luntary movement on the patt f 
the nation; that it is tipe for 
this movement; and that, in or- 
der 40 render it ſucceſs ful, an agrees 
mnmient 
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fl vi for 2 15 2—— 
Fall ilnits bers 
270 s fh be ;of. Public 
878 ng nüt ot / the 
106 1790 69 PR, an —— 
90 ſo 5915 11 jon in praife 
{th Fe mag "A ij * country, 
Io d the, pexſona character; of che 
govery :meptogand 3 in defenge of, the 


CONFLQUANCE maus 8 
till on the, p 


ilery, af 
government” Pal po Aon. PÞ 
witlf contrition. or; baſe PAY politica 
guilt, and ,v on of ample. athney 
A tot, the. inlurics whack ſhe has 


TR to.E Eurgp bol The Viemof 
rede e 51 e Britain 
15 Frangs, 1955 Soeren get 
WY Far 1.796 17 othe. .th e5 — 
Sraßz U .0N,, fig reſcnt State of 
27 20 France, 55 8 Rich- 
argh Bs ye, Bart.” + the Profpe- 
Tity rita}a, compared 


8 te 
LY the 1 5 f ance, her Con- 
90 0 fl ca fc « Wks by, Rowland 
Nas i Remarks 


oſſe i Powers of Froverny 
pent in ye. arę ſeverally in- 
tended to . the gublie con- 
fidence. in the wildom of, admi- 
niſtration, as diſplayed. iu internal 
as well as external politics 3 and to 
point out the. re ſourcęs, of: this 
country for carrying on the, pre: 
ſent juſt and neceſlary,, war, the 
perndiouſneſs of the direqtpry, and 
the calamitous ruined condition of 
the French republic. But the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed publication in ſupł 
port of the continuance of the war 
with France, and of the politics 


ie 
pon 5 55 & .of "oe Berſons 


1 whith7jor dug igsted h M. 
Burke” desde Lende addrefied 
and "tprn-dManibelt'of the ipreſert) Pure 
HSarkbyoon the PropDlalE Of plte 
With ah Regickle/ Directory of 
Frafice#'dfiwhich © ſpurious edi. 
tian appearedpentitled Thoughts 
an the of a, Regfeidt 
euce; &i In this work the au- 
thor: chaKe&arfd of his well-known 
powers off ph&orio in attempting 
to ꝓrudute the-convition, that the 
Frech rupubticmuſt be deſtroy, 
vor lit will deſtroꝶ ull Europe; 


he defunutss ii his neue | 


encrgyy/agalhſt ache dangerous n 
ture uf French princi 6s, and the 
licentious, profiitute;" abundoned, 
her midty«coarſc,fmvng e, and ferocious 
<havadter of: ths French people, 
Every perfon who; is not aftuated 
by he fame frenzy with the author, 
nut Ee the tendency of h 
inflammatory production. en 
Ureatitez — made their 3 
ancbo in':anſwer to Mr. vl 
Among others, that entitled “ Strie- 
tures on Mr. Burke's Two“ Let. 
ters, addriſſgd to a Member of 
Parliameutz e by an anenymνν, §au- 
(thor(:ibſenfible and animated, ahd 
completely refutes the arguments 
of Mr. Burke, while'it expoſes the 
audacity and ferocityi 6f his en. 
deavours toi perpetutitexhe horror 
-of that ruindust war of wlüch he 
hastbeew ati aRiveinſtizator. Mr. 
Waddingon's' © Remarks-on Mr, 
'Butke)s Ne Letters, N &. are leſs 
rogular innd f ſtematio than the 
preceding gtrictures, but not def» 
oient in matks of ability, aud con- 
vincing ab far as they go. Mr. 
Williams's Reply to Mr. Burke's 
Wwo Letrers;” & e. contaiiis 
acute And —.— which 
foftioiently' expoſe the” princt 
pal errors and” > miſrepreſents- 
tions of: that :4mhor, 


wife, does Mr. T helwall letter * 


f 


S 


2 


00 Rape, f — Britain, en- 
5 e Rights ature againſt 
170 oh ion; ok &ſtabliſurnents,“ 
— tort Palitie on Maſter 
Burke, Kc by. Tyro of his on 
hgh dug of anathen Claſs." -- 
{Angther publication of Mr. 
1 5 which provoked conſider- 
Ale, diſcuſſton vas, his Letter to 
noble Lord outhe Attac made 
and; hiso Peu ſion in the 
725 — early in the pre- 
Parliament, by the 
85 etc ven of 
le. In chis work Mr. 
Burke Hande upon the merits of 
3 which, he con- 
— Þ arr 
— 8 eee not 
— he has uffered his 
F 


ability, of, the — — 
o Neef him im the 
*:Copinthian Lapitalso af poliſhed 
rtv, by drawing an odious 
pure deln the h fn D which 
Aehtchereditary hDuνEEð and-Jor- 
zunes haue been acquired by the 
anceſtors, of our prefent. nobility. 
He has, likewiſe, dane violence to 
e rabability, in order to 
cab the duke.of Bedford; and the 
iaunder of his: family, with the moſt 
detaſta bis charatters of modern and 
®cleatwthnes..: Chis: injudibiqus 


and publication es ſoon 
join pe eloquent; and ſpi- 


5 Ta Reply; ry Mi Githeit 
— field, Ja this publidation « 
the author, after paying due veſpect 
10 the literary ſmexits o Mr, Burke, 
Pourivg: torgh-eeſac lamienma- 
dont, at — ien — 
Wi»: {6 ge teIRN epnearhty “ 
— p e eee 
; May ama ryiero autidt 
oo gol oy ot trash and bn 
Wes Miro lde eo lik geueyoIn 
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nis «Vindication of the Duke bf 
Bedford's'Artack . Mr. Burke's 
Penſion; in Reply,” &c. and Mr. 
Thelwall, in his p Sober Reflections 
on tlie Seditious and Iuflammatory 
Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke,” publiſhed ſenfible and 
acute animadverſians on the ſenti- 
ments and language of Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Miles, in * * nag ta Henr 
Duncombe, Eſq. on the Subj uy 
of Mr, Burke's Pamphlet, js fuc- 
ceſsful, but not ver decorous, in 
pointing out the Jaconlifiencice 
and the dangerous tendency of the 
late writings of that fallen patriot, 
hig's „Three Letters 
to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
on the State of Public Affairs, and 
particularly on the late outrageous 
Attack on his Penſion,” contains 
cool, ſarcaſtic, and fpirited remarks 
on the rinciples and political con- 
duct of that gentleman, and on the 
arguments generally reſorted to in 


deſence of the preſent war. This 


controverſy gave riſe to over 
other” publications, which are 
reatly buried ĩn oblivion. ts A 
Ir. O' Bryen's „ Utrum Ho. 
rum?'the'Government or the Coun- 
try,” is at able and energetic at- 
tack on the whole public conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, and urges many ſeri. 
ous reaſons to th: my the heceſſity 
of pitting an end to the bref 
War, aud of changing the preſent 
miniſtry, a ordert to preſerve the 
— ron ruin. Dr. Beddoe? 
Fey n the Pl lic Met! ts of 
M Piste is alſo a maite rt bro- 
diftion on var fle of _oppofitte on, 
impollit Ut 3# dhe; nd is en- 
Hive e917 behüte ft: Okes of Bu- 
Wer Ani eule: T9. the trea- 
— Kü meräten We, can 
Baty dude - rifles or the fol. 
lgwins': 4 Lat er to MIt. Pitt, on 
the e State of Public Af. 
etal fairs ;- 
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fairs; % Letter tom thes ſame 
on his Conduct reipectiug e che 
Loan ;,* a Letter, from <a C han- 
celor out of Office, to a Ming in 


Fower z Eſſay on the Cauſes which he wrote down an they were 


which ha ve produced the Principles 
v hich ſupported the two Bills, by 
J. K. Head, Eſq; U the Rights of 
the. FeapFr or Reaſons;for 2 Re. 
gicide Peace, by W. Willizms ;“ 
ethe Tribune,“ alperiodical pub- 
lication in numbers, by J. 

wall; + a ſhort Defence of preſent 
Men, and preſent; Meaſures; by P. 
Kennedy;“ „the Authentic Cor- 
reſpondence with M. le Brun, the 
Freuch Miniſter, and others, by W. 
Miles; 4 the Correſpondence! be. 
tween a Traveller and Miniſter of 
Stats, in October and November, 
7%. tranſlated and n 
N. W. Wraxall, Eſg; U . Letter 
Political, Military, and Commercial; 
en zhe ꝓpreſen State and Govern- 


ment of the / Province of Oude; 


F Remarks onthe above, by K. O. 
992 Huta addreffed to the 
L of ea Britain, prepara - 
tot iqtha net Piſſulbtiomof Parlin- 
ment, by Oharles: Falcone?“ and 
„ ung Adraſs to the KRlectors of 
Gxeat. Britains, by an Engliſnman.““ 
cui bas nne 1129 # © 
Among the pnhlidations of the 
Near 1 ons balayging to the de- 
rr af Gritical, Claflical, and 
Polite Literature, the firſt which calls 
far gur attention is, (Kren I- 
rod urgs Treg gong opos :; cum Scho- 
His, Merſione. Latina, Variis Lec- 
tianibus, V alckchuri Notis inte · 
gris, ad ſclectis aliorum, V. V. D. D. 
quibus ſuas, adjunzie / Fron Hen. 
Egerton, to. This is a- ſplendid 
and co 
Part of xv hich does great credit: to; 
the. Clare tion res, and ethe ite · 
trary to the induſtry and extenſive- 
reading at the editor, For he has 
20018 5 . 20190Þ nic 
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ftly work, otbmanechanical 


accompanied the” text with a pro- 
— wg emens 
 dations; partly original,>partly' ſe 
lected from notes and 2 


delivered; by bis tutors, doctort 
Foſter land? Davies, at Eton g but 
chiefly takem from preceding mb. 
tators, or inedited manuſꝭripts In 
the wumberiib# the latter were 
Stanley van Taylor's manuſcripu, 


hel- in the publichbrary at Cambridge; 


Mr. Pyrlehittes, communicated by 
Mr. Burgeſs; and thoſe of the late 
Nicholas Mam, of the Charter- 
houſe, in thelibrary at Eton college. 
Among the editor's annotations, 
the reader wil: nd ſev eral parallel 
andi illuſtrative | quotatiods 

from the Hebrew ſcriptures, and 
from Perfit and Arabic writers, + 
- 1»Fromithe:fame- preſs the learned. 
world has received another elegant 
aud valaable work: * Aoyiuybers 
1 Tb dννα wc." Archimedi, quæ 
. omnia; cum Eutocii Aſ- 
onĩtæ Commentariis. Ex Recen- 
fione foſephi Torelli, Veronenſis, 
cum nova'V erfrione Latina. Acce- 
dum Lectiones variantes ex Codd. 
Mediceo'eviParifienfibus.” Folio. 
This edition of Archimedes, which! 
will be received with gratitude and 
pleaſure by all mathematicians, 
was undertaken; and prepared for” 


publication, by the ceſebrated To- 
retli; af Verona, in conſequence 
of an ag nt with the curators 


of the Clarendon prefs, to whom, 
after the denth of that author, his 
manuſeti pts were delivered by his 
executur. In Torelli's preface w* 
are ipreſented with a ſhort account 
of the ite of Archimedes, and of 
the plan which he tbousht fit to 
adopt in preparing this edition. To 
this ſucceed the works of Archi- 
medes, with the original readings 
at the bottom ef thoſe Pete 
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Weh any alterations are inyro- 
duced id the text accompanied 
with the nem verſion, undi — 
two apendixes containing va. 
yous reading from the Baſil edi- 
ton and the manuſetipts men- 
ſoged in the title - page! To the 
whole is preſi xed a life of Torelli, 
ul the uſual ſty le of the Italian 
enlogiſts; and a catalogue of bis 
writings; Pt Hhed! and 
yapubliſhed; 7 Ir is tightly chpndny+ 
ale to the univerſity of Osford, that 
the! fundeo which The” poſſeſſes are 
fo libetally expended in promoting 
the- intereſts! of literature and fci- 
ons cenie aft ynom 
from the ſame prefs,, an a ſcale 
adapted to the immediate deßgu of 
the: fublication, have iſſued “ F. 
Virgibi Ma ronis Opera, Leis Far- 
„ex Axtiquis Soriptoribus ſet 
Annotat ionum Pelectu i ta, in 
mp Juventutis. hoy mma Ta- 
lz Geographicz, et „ Mzit- 
uuirlanus; 2 vols. Bvo. Ot this! 
vork we _ to 3 = 
ippears.to have barũ p | 
edited with great: care; "find that to 
th aoturacy and utility the text and 
notes of. Profeſſor Heyne hay 
gteatiy gohtrihuted, us well as tile 
dbours of pxededing crities. To 
— to — —— 
ob av entitlet to much praiſe for 
tie Judgment: with Which he has, 
late and compreſſed-thein com · 
wentaries,, ell as forthe learn 
ing orhich be has diſplayad when 
he hat hafen tu diff ex from thami 
The 9— — paſſages 
ire toben from Homer ye, 
Euripides ant other ancient! au- 
thers; Of this{od Riot thare rt 
wo unprefions, one ona lange, the 
other on a fnulleg paper. nt gobr 
tuan bard; likewiſe, there are 
ino mprethons; om paper of diffe 
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Opera: emendabat et Notulĩs iltuſt 
trabat, Qilbertus Wakefield, A. B.“ 
&. in 2 vols. 8 vo. This very 
beautiful work is a part of that fe- 
ries of coprett and elegant pocket 
editions D$\the Greek and Latin 
ets; n nounceil by us in our tuo 
aſt volumes i which Mr. Wake. 
field's critical abilities, accuracy; 
and editoml. taſte are abundantly 
conſpicuous: Phe character and 
value of that, gentteman's claſſicul 
productions art {od welt known to 
every ſeholar, that it is unneceſ- 
ſary to add any thing to this ſhort 
notice of his Virgil. We nnder- 
ſtand that Lucretius is the next 
t who wilt receive his correc- 
tions and ſilluſtratio ss. 
The following work we have 
only! ſeen announced, as highly 
ſplendid and valuable, at muff 
reſerve our farther notice af it to 
a2 future volume. „ C. Cornelis 
Taciti Opera, recogmovit, emeſidu- 
vit, 8upplementis expte vit — 
Diſſertationihus, Ttbulis G 

phicig illuſtravit Gabriel Brot 
typis Jacobi Munde lh“ til vols. 
40. and in 4 vols. royal 8 Y . 
Te treatiſe oh the 'Proſoticy 
of the Greek aud Latin Languages, 
is a very learned and ingenious 
w6rko in owhith che An 
author Hefends — Iquie 
of ther Ge adονẽjjüal marke, and 
endeavours tei revive! ind iehfored 
the uſe of them in the ꝓtununt . 
tion af the Greek Tangyan. Thoſe 
of hib reatefs who! mk y-convar/with' 
us timing thar Wis efferts/ are 
unſudcetsfu, witty nevertheleſs, re- 
ceive much ipleafurt from the per - 
ufal ! ni thei Hole, and partieu- 
Ibrtyrfaſome of the eollteral bg 
pits!whjoh he das diſcuſſed in order 
ter vlueidate his main object. Im 
troatiſe is attributed to a digita 
ic(the' clutrch; who has treudered 
himſel? conſpicuous as a zealous 
champion 
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champion of ber dactrines, as 
well as of the preragatives of the 
Crown. A SC 
The three volumes! in two, en- 
titled - Mule Etonendes; four Cars 
minum Lelectus mutip/pringum in 
Lucem edltus, “ forhy a very pleaſ. 
ing and intereſting>;bolleftion: of 
exerciſes, by Eton Sd helars, many 
ot whom, in their maturer years, 
have riſen to conſiderable public 
eminence. They poſteſs, as muſt 
be ſuppoſed, very ditfe ent merits. 
But while a few. may be thought 
not to riſe, above mediocrity, the 
greater part of them do credit to 
the abilities and genuine olaſ- 
ſical taſte ef the writers, and ſome 
of them are exquiſitely beautiful. 
They reflect great honour on the 
public ſehool in WII their authors 
were educatedſ . 
The work entitled che Li 
of the firſt Twelve C fats - 
lated, from the Latin of O. Sueta- 
nius Tranquillus, with; :Avnats- 
tions, zud a Review of the Goverit- 
ment and, Literaturt of the diffe- 
rent Periods, by Alexander Fhom- 
ſon, M. D, will be received with 
Pleaſu re by the Enuli ſnuchalar. At 
iss the 0 . faithful amt, pleaſing 
verſiohiwhich-our lapguageatfords 
of} that: geRujate- aud inαrtial Ri 
teria; and is far ther receminend.- 
ed, by this circ umſtando, that the 
tranſlator has judis ou ſoſte neil 
or ſuppreſſed ſome ii ghly indelicate 
and objectionable: ;prafleges|iwhich 
occur in the otigina}tid36t . er- 
ſion of Syetoatitguthoughoanuiio- 
able hiſtorian, vas wr ly:arfecmtiflary 
object with cheilp teh Ann tb, 
vhoſe principal deſian wary td er- 
amine, tie Hate og litt, 
the k mans ft periods vihih eb 
meſt all the clatbe write HH UNEHIil 
£8 ;24640, 085 daſeeftAh¹e theidceudes 
which;$arriel it: ze 
of perſection; and to elucidate the 


1 1 1 


no bybnuot 
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ſtate of government, and the! pr6 
— 1 in thoſe times"! 
his he has done upon a contracted 
feabyy it is true, in 'obſervations 
which he has added at the end bf 
ench life, aud in- brief biographical 
memoirs of the/ prineipal writers 
under each &nperor; which are 
evidences. of lis learning, judg: 
ment, aud good taſte. 
Mr. Samon's “ Stemmata La- 
tinitatis, or Etymological Dictio- 
nary, wherein the whole Mechaniſh 
of the Batin Tongue is methodi- 
cally: and-conſpievouſly exhibited, 
upon a- Plan entirely new, and 
calculated to facilitate tlie Aequi- 


ſmion, as well as to injprefs the 


Knowledge of the Language; &c, 


is a work” whith* difplays much 
learning, und unconimon. labour, 


agdwilt afford valuable afſfiſtanct 
do the claſſical ſcholar and critic. 
— 14g the author 1s, to 

athe: derivation of the primi- 
tive words in the Latin language 
rom the Creek, and to point out 
he ſpeclſical rermitiations and pre- 
Potitions or particles employed in 
traming detivatives from pink 
tives, in order diſtinctiy to enfold 


and- explaii the ſtructore of the 


Larſy tongue. The nature of + 
work prevents us from laying 'be- 
ort our renders the utline vf 
Mr Shlmotiis plan which fg equil- 
by: tw xonimended for! its no- 
weltigant gent ufa Cenffderit 
tlio Natentr and diffkükeybef 
amklertakingg/ dd * the” Humerous 
groutits to diffevence of opiriion 
whibhdrdpertiys inſepatible from 
etenkdlogien refearches'; it is but 
Jdſtiee te Hype thi it appears, in 
zenerii stel be as TyceeRfully 200 
igfaitbyily/ eνεανεοte d; #5* it was 
ing bach ivd. Prefl ved fo 
ale dodyoadiitite:iw HEI a large 
Key, or introduction, aſcertaining 


not only the origins but the * 


y: 
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65.tbat 1 ſs 831: 4erminations nfl 
cel ie perticlesgrandrit cis fols 
bug hr Schengen, hf eva 
Latin defixvative and word entering 
into compoſition. fl id w 
l Mr. Stevenſon, in chis Re · 
marks, on the very inferior Utility 
of.Chfſical Iæarning, has noder- 
ten the diſcuſſian 06 a queſtion 
of conſiderable impogtance, and 
ich has employed ah ãngendity 
of many able aythars, among: tos 
geigners, and in our; ewnytatn 
What-he has vrittun is ndt devdid 
of weight as ſat as I relates to the 
proprigty of making ęlaſſical learn- 
ing s att of, the i ſyxſtom of general 
education: and of !Idevotingoifd 
bie a portion of time to it ioùr 
lie — — to the entire neg- 
& 'of ther, uſeſull branches gef 
zog edge, But when: hh awges 
kr; abjections againſto tha compar 
ative utility of claſſicab i laarpiſig, 
in tha ecſuncation — . 
ed lar the proſeſſiq us,: or to vexcell 
"the; liberal, accamplifibarents-of 
polfhed life, he dock:natlerm:to 
els, the informatipnand: know- 
"Dd ugegffary 49: enable hlm to 
"Oro panther fabjiet᷑t. ui 22017 
«Mr, Galignati's.++ Twenty-four 
Ares gn the Ttalian Language, 
N. 2 Lyceum of hows 
Neiehers,,and Languages, in hic 
i ciples, ny, and Beau- 


ai th? 4 uage, art 
7,38 original Method implied 
dad gdaptedgttd therm Ca 
Reity, and, he gcholar enable to 
a With Eaſe and Fadilityr 
Dmpetent Knowledge of the Lan- 
Wage, without the. Help. of an 
Crammar or Dictionary, conſti- 


— 


we à work of gonſiderable ori- and 


inality and ingenuity, which ap 
Frags peculiarly. w U calculated for 
the purpoſen mentioned in che 
wle. page. no Bruton 20 NN 

v2 M2} JUG 9 27 Sh ae ee 


eg Therm iſes entitled “ Hermes 
Unmaſked; or the Art of Speech 
founded on the Aſſociation "of 
Wordsvantii Ideas) with an Aufwer 
to Dr Viatchmꝰ H potheſis of the 
Greek Verba the form of two 
letters,,and 154 efters III and IV. 
— — — of Meta. 
phyfics1swith® an Anſwer to” NM. 
Preſident Le Breſſe's Syſtem of 
Imĩtative Sound by Captain T. C. 
Browne,” preſcnt isl with a curi- 
ous and kaughable mixtiire; of ar- 
gument, humour, and ſatire.“ The 
object of the hrſt / fetter is to fi. 

ity the tucory of language Oft the 
Orioles of the Hartiear doctrine 
uf aſſociation of ideas, auc to ſheu- 
fbat) there i in 'reafity hut one part 
of ſeech and that originally there 
un noi diſtinction between the 
noun and the verb. The ſetoud 
tetter ix employed in ridicullng Dr. 
Vincent's hypotheſis on the origi- 


nation of the Greek verb) which 


wus noticed by us iu our Regiſter 
for the vent on, and has duc 
deen publiſhed in an bnlarged form. 
The third and fourth letters co 
tain ſatirical defence of the me- 
taphyfics of language, and a han- 
ter on metaphyſival grannnar, ac 
.companied witli keen polices a7 

luſions, and win ve Hluſtrative ſto- 
ries, It is impoſſible for thoſe gratie- 
murlans who may He-unconvincel 
by his arguments, not to be en- 
rertained with his motley and whim- 
ſical illaſtrations of his theory. 

Mr. Wblſtenholm Parr's mif- 
cellaneous publlcatiou entitled 
Phe Story of the Moor of Ve- 
nice trunſtated from the Italian, 
with! two” Eſſays on Shakſpeare, 
d preliminary Obſervations,” 
adds 1ittle tocthe ſtores of Engliſh 
literatute of criticiſm. The ſtory, 
von which Shakfpeare founded his 
tragedy of Othello, is taken 4 


| 
| 
4 
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the novels of Giraldi Cintio, an 
Italian author of en can 
ſented to the Engliſh 3 
Mrs. Lennox, in het 
Muſtrated. Mr. Parr's eſſays con- 
tain criticiſms on the 5 
Coriolanus and Othello, in which, 
notwithſtanding that the author diſ- 
covers reſpectable abilities, there is 
nothing ſufficiently novel or im- 
2 to ſecure to him any pecu- 
iar fame. In an Appendix we 
are preſented with a Mohammedan 
prayer, or Charm, ſaid to have been 
worn about his neck till he died, 
by the celebrated Wortley Monta- 
e. 
Mr. Plumptre's * Obſervations 
on Hamlet, and on the Motives 
which moſt probably induced 
Shakeſ to fix upon the ſtory 
of Amleth, from the Daniſh Chro- 
nicle of Saxo Grammaticus, ſor the 
Plot of that Tragedy, being an 
Attempt to prove that he deſigned 
it as an indirect Cenſyre on Mar 
cy of Scots, are written with 
ability, and urge many plaufible 
reaſons in ſupp 
hypotheſis. But we cannot ſay they 
have had. the effect of producing 
conviction on our mind, _ 
Mr. Collard's treatiſe entitled 
« Eſſentials of Logic,” is the ſe- 
cond and improved edition of a 
tice laſt year, and was then pub- 
liſhed under the title of “ an Epi- 
tome of Logic,” with the feigne 
ſignature of N. Dralloc. It js in- 
tended to afford young perſons a 


conciſe and perſpicuous ſummary, 
of the uſcful rules for right am. 1 
ing, diveſted of all nnneceſſary aud. 


embarraſſing matter. It is well 


adgptcg ty the defign in view, and. 
Is } 


luſtrated. by familiar, examples, 


ſrom approved authors. 


. « 
— 


cal 
of able mixture of uſeful refle&tions, 


of the author's 


little work which efgaped our no- 
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The Sylph, Volume the Fir." 
is a 8 of periodical — 
on different ſubjects, ſome moral, 
ſome humorous, and ſome ſatiri. 
ed in an eaſy and pleaf. 
and affording an agree- 


and entertaining remarks on men 
and manners. 

Mr. Watkins“ © Peeper, a Col- 
led&ion of Eſſays, Moral, Biographi- 
cal, and Literary,” will likewiſe 
be- an acceptable 2 to the 
lovers of ligbt reading, eſpecially 
thoſe of a more ſerious caſt, But 
the author's ſtyle is frequently in- 
elegant and incorrect; aud the ſen- 
timents which are occaſionally in- 
troduced, on religious and poli- 
tical topics, are illiberal and un- 
candid. 

The volume of Letters for Li- 
terary Ladies, to which is added, 
an Eſſay on the noble Science of 
Self-juſtification,“ is a ſenſible, 
elegant, and lively publication, 
which, from the pleaſure the per- 
uſal of it bas afforded us, we 
ſtrongly recommend to the atten - 
tion of our female readers. The 


deſign of the author is, to draw the 


line between the very oppoſite opi- 
nions inſiſted on by late writers re. 
ſpecting the ĩutellectual talents and 
proper education of the female ſex, 
and to point out wherein their true 
excellence of character conſiſts. 
This defign is accompliſhed with 
great judgment and delicacy, in 
the . leiters. before us. The eſſay 
on the noble Science of Self-juſti- 
fication, is an admirably conducted 
piece of iranical ſatire, in lic 
young married women are inſtruct- 
ed how to combat that commou 
enemy, an buſband. 
he Dictionary of Literary 
Converſation, is an N- 
ilation, in a 
and A compilation, — 


* 
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rbon than precetiing c 
waar pf 12 wit Ppiſtles, _ 
in de large v hich has 
— for kome years In poſſefion of 
tbe pub c favour. e n 
« The rmaty Nie m 5 
ithe of Dramas, Diaſq dus, 1 
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bn e the 6 Vatieries' 580 * 
*. noticed in our laſt vol! & 
bot on a much more confined ſcale, 
preſents the Engliſh reader 'with 
vel choſen and acceptable enter- 
tanment; ſelected from ſome of the 
rol produftions of the 8 
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Atwhg' the Aiblicaions of the 
yen 1796 1 3 Poetical Tranſlation, 
do find « Speciitiens 
r ont , from the earl. 
eſte ) the” Euinction of the 
NE 1255 ith ohe Account 1 
Authors; b. N Earliſle,” 
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gether ancieht and modern charac- 
ters in the ſame injudicious man- 
„erf.“ Neid du / 


* 


During the 1 
rent tranſlations have been offered to 
the public of “ Leonora, a Tale, 

from the German of Gottfried Au- 
zuſtus Bürger. Bürger is a German 
poet, Who has obtained the moſt 
decided popularity among his coun- 
trymen. To this his ſubjects and 
- his language equally contribute; 
For the former he has moſtly choſen 
focal traditions or legendary anec- 
dotes'; and, in the latter, he is gene- 
rally elegant, often ſublime, and 
never unintelligible, One of the 
moſt powerful cauſes of Mr. Bür- 
er's literary popularity, is the deep 
tinge of ſuperſtition that ſhades al- 

. moſt all his compoſitions.” Such 

is the account given by the tranſla - 
tor of one of the verſions above- 

mentioned. Leonora belongs to the 

claſs of ballad poetry; and its cha- 
radcteriſtics are ſimplicity, and the 
moſt terrific preternatural fictions. 

The firſt Engliſh tranſlation that 
was announced to the public was 

4 dy J. T. Stanley, Eſq; F. R. 8.“ 

with, or without the original. This 

- tranflation, which paſſeſſes conſi- 

derable poetic merit, is profeſſedly 

2 free one, and written in ſtanzas 

of ſix lines; a ſpecies of verfifica- 

Non which we cannot pronounce 

the moſt judicious that might have 

been adopted. In a ſecond edition, 

Mr. Stanley has taken the liberty of 

changing the cataſtrophe of the ſto- 

Ty, and in ſo doing, as we conceive, 

eatly injured its poetic character. 

8 Fbe next verſion, „by Henry 

James Pye,“ in an eight line ſtanza, 
with alternate rhymes, is more cloſe. 
> and lizzcal than the preceding, and 
s entitled to the praiſe of elegance 
und corretneſs; but it is ſometimes 
too ſtiff and unimpaſſioned to con- 

vey the juſt ſenſe and ſpirit of the 


— 


— 


the right honourable lady Diana 
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orizinal, The tranflation «« by W. 
R. Spencer, Eſq ; with deſigns by 


Beauclerc,” is ſplendid in point of 
typography, aud ornamented with 
exquiſitely beautiful engravings, il. 
luſtrative of the ſtory. As a verſion 
of Burger, -it- is ſometimes para- 


| 

"1 

pbraſtic; but as a poem, it is . | 
throughout correct, elegant, and n 
ſpirited. Tbis tranſlation alſo is in t 
eight line ſtanzas with alternate t 
rhymes. The laſt verſion which ] 
we have to notice, by an anony- 
mous author, was circulated in pri- 1 
vate ſome, years ago, and made its 
firſt public appearance in the ſecond f 
number of the Monthly Magazine, t 
It has ſince been publiſhed ſepa- 2 
rately under the title of © Ellenore, 1 
a ballad written originally in Ger- b 
man, & c. The ſtyle of compo- f 
ſition which this author has choſen, be 
is that of the old Engliſh ballad t 
ſtanza; and his orthography and n 
phraſeology are often equally anti- t 

quated, By adopting the former, he 

has very happily copied the man- * 
ner of the original, and by the lat- fi 
ter been enabled to introduce terms A 
and expreſſions peculiarly adapted ay 
to transfuſe its ſenſe and ſpirit into 50 
an Engliſh verſion. to 
The Poems by Thomas Hoc. * 
cleve, never before printed, ſelected | 5 
from the Manuſcript in the Poſſeſ- it 
ſion of George Maſon, with a Pre- "1 
face, Notes, and Gloſſary,” appezf 4 
be the genuine productions of 2 W 
poet who flouriſhed at the latter end fa 
of the x4th, and in part of the 15ti D. 
centuries, But whatever attention R 
may ſeem to be due to them as ob- ho 
jects of antiquarian curioſity, the) PM 
are eſſentially defective in that in- ße 
trinſic merit neceſſary to give them ih 
rank among the productions ol in. we 
vention and fancy. for 
& The Iliad and Odyſſey of Ho- pu 


Mr. Pope, 4 
mer, 287 by Mr E 
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new Edition, with additional Notes 
cxitical and illuſtrative, by Gilbert 
Wakefield, B. A.“ in eleven vols. 
cannot fail of meeting with ua fa- 
vourable reception from the public. 
With his well-known diligence, that 
learned and ingenious critic has 
examined, and 'compared with the 


original, Mr, Pope's popular ver- 


ſion, as well as thoſe of preceding 
and ſubſequent tranſlators, and from 
the materials which this inveſtiga- 
tion ſupplied him with, united to 
his own taſte and claſſical know- 
ledge, produced the explanatory 
notes, critical remarks, and ſug- 
geſted emendations, which accom- 
pany this valuable edition; Al- 
though it cannot be expected that 
all his eriticiſms ſhould 
ſallv received, and objections may 


be allowed to be valid againſt the 


freedom and boldneſs of fome of his 
corretions, ſtill enough will remain 
toentitle him to the character of the 


moſt acute and uſeful annotator on- ter. 1 % to Highs 
145 Mr. Cox's edition ol Fables by 
John Gay,” although; not djffin- 


theſe labours of our favourite poet. 
In our Regiſter for the year 1594, 
We introduced to our readers the 


volume of „ the Works of 


Alexander Pope, eſq, with Remarks 
ang Illuſtratious,“ by Mr. Wake- 
Belg,” which was intended dy him 
da be the commencement of a com- 


plete and correct edition of that po- 


ers publications. Since the appear- 
ance of that volume, however, he 


bas been induced to relinquiſn his 


deſign,” in conſequence of Dr. 
Warton's having undertaken” the 
ſame talk, Highly as we deem of 
Dr. Warton's editorial abilities, we 
regret that any circumſtance ſhould 
have taken'place to prevent us from 
receiving the whole of Mr. Wake- 
beld's intended commentaries and 
illuſtra jons. An additiogal ſpeci- 
men of what he wiſhed to have per- 
farmed, he has preſented to the 
Public in his 4 Obſervations on 


e unver- 


Pope,” which, as far as thev tre 
finiſhed; are entitled to the lam? 
reception from; ſoliulars ang, readers 
of taſte with his former remarks and 
illoſtrations . Ina g face to theſe 
obſervations, Mr. Wakefield 4 — 
enteral into a critical and pl af f 
diſcufitow of tlie poetigal mexiĩts.o 
Mr. Pane, which he. bas tried Þy 
the rules!of excellence laid down. py 
Horace and; Longinus. 
To the number of elegant pocket 
editions of ſome of the moſt ad- 
mired of our | Britiſh, poets, orna- 
mented with engravings, of which 
thoſe of Akenſide and Armifrong 
were announced in our laſt volume, 
we have now to add, in the cata- 
logne/ of this year's. progureigns, 
the Chaſe, a Poem, by William 


» 


Somerville; Eſq, to which is pre- 


ſixed à critical Efay on the Poem, 
by Dr. Aikin,“ and“ the ,Spleen 
and other Poems, by, Mattbew 


Green, with. 2 pre fatori Hay, 


by the fame editor. 


guithed by f milat decoxatjong with 
thoſe which accompany; the laſt- 
mentioned publication, deferyes, ne- 
vertheleſs, and will, doubtleſs meet 


with a favourable rece tion from the 


public, on account of ats uſeſullite- 
rary recommendations. Thęſa con- 
fiſt in a well- drawn * of Mx. Gay, 
with judictous remarks, on bis mexits 
as a poet; and in explanatory nates, 
illuſtrations, coniments on the aral 
leflons inculcated, quotationgſ of 
fimilar paſſages from other authors, 


and curious and infiruciye. parti- 
culars in natural hiſtorv. 


* 


Joan of Arc, an Epic. Pom, 
by Robert Southey,” in ten books, 
as the author informs us in hig pre- 
face, was finiſhed in its fixſt fring of 
twelve books in ſix weeks time; 
and afterwards new modelled, ac- 
sording to its preſent plan, and, al- 

| Ra | , - , moſt 


4 
1 
| 
: 
' 


% 


moſt entirely recompoſed while the 
ptintihg went on. Owing to this in- 
Eaticions and very blameabſe faſte, 


ifeveral' faulty parts in ref "ws to 
dition ad VAN N pre- 
ſent rhemſelVes to the reader's eve, 
Rich we may venttire to pronounce 
would not have exiſted, had the au- 
thor employed” ſufficient time in 
reviſing and cerrectinug his work, 
For notwithſtanding theſe blemiſhi- 
es, if abounds in beauties and ex- 
cellencies of the higheſt order. The 
ſtory upon which it is founded is a 
very intereſting one in the hiſtory 
of - France, aud tob well known to 
" retider it neceſſary for us to repeat 
it. Mr. Southey, in forming the 
1 and arrangement of his poem, 
beſides the circumſtances of the 
ſtory, -with an alterraton in tlie 
tthronotozy of ſome of the facts, 
Has called to his aid the advhntages 
of learning, poetical fiction, and 
preternaturab agency. And in exe- 
cuting it, he has difplayed powers 
which entitle bim to à bigh rank 
among Wodert Poets. His con- 
cxptionb are frequently bold and 
lofty, his ichagery rich and beauti- 


. 


ful, and his Tngtage dud verfifica- * 


tof, with the exceptions! to which 
- we have dlteddV averted, elegant, 
efergetic, and rates. To 
hichb we Have to datt, that the 
Asatiments which are incidentally 


throd ghaut the hoe yoem;' are 
*Hbble and Hbertl; and! new the 
Authot's minds he infpired u itli an 
ardtht! wifhf to prbliſbte the thier ſts 
"of hamatſtty und denebhlence. The 
author's friend Mr. Coleridge, has 


*6f t 
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of which, although it is not free 
from inequalities, will afford the 
over of genuine poetry much plea. 
ſure and entertainment, It is dl. 
"vided into ſeven cantos. In the firſt 
canto, entitled the Library, and 
Which has no necefſiry connexion 
with the plän of the work, the al- 
thor takes a ſurvey of different 
claffes of books, which he charac- 
terizes, and deſcribes the pleaſures 
they are tapible of affording. In 
the, ſecbnd canto, entitled the Vi. 
ſion, the Power of Tafte appears to 
the author, and, after addreſſing 
him in complimentary terms, car- 
ries him through the air to view 
© the various Wonders of his bright 
domain.“ * Theſe wonders are the 
Tr 1 of the remaining cantos, 
Which are Entitled, the Garden of 
Beauty the Vale of Pity; the 
Hufe of Ridicute ; the Mountain 
of Sublimity; and the Ifland of 


'F facher In theſe different diviſions 


aradiſe of Taſte, different 
poets, and à few proſe writers, an- 
cient and modern, are grouped, in 
beautiful and appropriate ſcenery, 
and characteriſed in a manner that 
does credit to the author's extenſive 


reading, and poetical talents. Tye 
ſtyle and meaſure” of his poetry 


Mr. Thomſon has jidicionfly va- 
ried in his cantos, as his Aubjects 


® 4 vaned. b 
expreſſed, or directly, ineulcated 
Love, 


«The Birth and Triumph of 
Sir James Bland” Purges, 
Bart.“ is an allegorical poem, in 


'the ſtanza of Spencer, the ecke. 


Which was fupplied by a feries Of 
beautiful engravings, entitled « the 
Birth and Triumph of Cupii. 


„g. L Ser tw rn 


contributed Thepreateſt park of the © which are underſtood to have been 
lives in the ſecond boch iti whieh co. fed from drawings by the Prin- 
the allegorical perſonages ih the c Eftzabeth. "Theſe drawings, t 
alace of ambition are introduced. is ſaid, were meant to compliment 
ae Thie Parädite 0 6f' Taſte, by the king arid queen on their con- 
Fletander Thomfon, Eſq.” is an nubial febeity. Notwithſtandins 
eien produ8tion, the"'peratal, "that our porr's juvection was ere) 


1 


in 
333 
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bai reftrited. and, cramped by the 
lap which, he adppted, h 82 
formance 1 ords ſuch proofs of in- 
genuity, and fancy, as will lead the 
reader o form no erk idea of his 
talents for e ons more im- 
mant work he ſtyle which he 
* choſen 15 that 01 A IC and 
iy. poetry : hot the mot 
Nie be ſurely, with his his ſubjc. 
ſentiments, ha ever, which 
he has ip 1 „arg liyely and 
eſcri 


7757 ptiguy are hrau- 
tiful 17 Fries Pre diction, is 
lghty 707 fe d is, verſifica- 
tion 15. unifarm monious. 


We we Society, 
ein, in 1x Bog a Dy 
Ki th — Knight,” is a, work 

we have re che zef no dan 

h 11 leaſure. = the fir ſ hagk 
the 1 85 gelingptey 4 1 55 

manners, in the earlieſt. r 

ſtate of Geber, that 5 
tribes. The ſecond book deſcribes 
the paſtoral, Gy and the alters- 
70 effected by the eaſe and lei- 
ſure why 15 it 1 — peed. In the 
third boo ——— is repr eſeated in the 
more zahmen and improyed ſtate 
* agricultural life, when Mr. 
Knight fu poſed the refinements 
of love 81 inſpired the true art of 
poetry, A which he traces the pro- 
greſs. ie fourth book treats of 
the riſ of; arts, manufacture, and 
commerce, and their eſkects on the 
ſtate of 6445 y.and manners. The 
1 book de ribes the influence of 
climate and 10 il on man, and Pre- 
lents us with the novel and fioguler 
"}potheli that the primitive race 
men_ were. negra « beneath 
the burning. tropics So d," . Whoſe 


degrees of « climate; cold.“ In the 

ub hook the author illuſtrates the 
ect of gavernment and conqueſt 
og men an Danners, from the pe- 


requires.” 
blemiſhes in this poem will he 
ſt found to bear but a ſmall propor- 


riod of che ſubverſion of the Roman 


empire, to that of modern Europe. 


In each book he has introduced 
diſcutions on various collateral to- 
pics, philoſophical, moral, and po- 


-litical, in a wanner that hes. him 


to padets a well-informed, enlarg- 
ed, and liberal ming, Mr. Knighe's 
poetry: is frequently diſtinguihed 


by ſabliquizy of conception, con- 


ſiderable vigour, aud force of ex- 


prelog, propriety and elegance- of 
anguage, and harmony of pam- 


bers. Exceptions, indeed, 7175 might 
Point, out againſt each of the; cha- 


raRteriſtics we have mentioned; 
Which we muſt attribute to the 


.cixcuraſtance ( that he has not ſpent 


ſo much time in correcting and 
policing, what he has written as at 
But the gefets and 


ion to its numerous excellensies. 
Mr. Cooke's «© Converſation, a 


didactic Poem, in three Parts, 
contains many ſenſible remarks, and 
judicious rules, delivered iu peat 


and pleaſing, althougb not very 
elegant and animated verſe. The 


fir and ſecond parts contain di- 


rectigus for avoiding groisy or un- 
pleaſant improprieties 11, COnyer- 


ſation ; and the third part deſcribes 
the qualities that tend to render at 
lively and cxtertaining. 


© The Pleader's Gus a didac- 


tic Poem, in two Books, by the 
late Jahn Surrebutter, Eſqq Spe- 
cial Pleadur, and, Barriſteras Law, is 
a witty aud humourous jen. elprit, 
written in accurate! and eaſy bugi- 
draſtic verſe, and excellently calcu- 
lated to make the readers“ | 
67788 Kachel ac _—_—_ various ” 
dees of fairne 3 various | 
ſh Tien Ja mk In the firit book, w hich is the only 


rr. inuſoles play 
And Mye their cheeks a halidax.“ 


one yet pu bliſhed, the author deli- 
vers to his couſin Job eight lectures 
on the preliminary proceedings of a 


R 3 ſuit 
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uit at law, together w ith burleſque 
methoits of Mr. Surrebutter's pro- 
afelnbnal career. Andlin petform- 
wing this taſk, he heb uiſcovered a 
26ndeftu} facility m hlending the 
crabbed and uncouth .teghnical 
otermb of law, With theeleghnt and 
iRvely language of the muſes. Vhis 
Pdtv lis accompanied with grave 
anbdtes explanatory of the profeſſion- 
ali phiates; and conveying uſeful 
!vlepat ie formation: 
-2! !MgÞolfrooke's “ Economy of 
Moflaſuc Life, (as it exiſted in 
10 Pnglandy 2 Poem, with Thilo ſophi- 
-3Faland:Archiological Illuſtrations, 
from Lyndwood, Dugdale, &c. and 
©*$oplous Extracts from original Ma- 
nuſcripts, H isa work on which the 
author has beſtowed much induſtry 
and 2at!envion; and what will be 
funckchighlly gratify ing to antiqua- 
vrians curiosity. It is divided into 
fthro books accompanied with il- 
Iuſtrativet notes, and a preliminary 
- - difſertation; in which the origin of 
monkery, monaſtic buildings, their 
HHH, and furniture, the man- 
mer ahd® employments of the reſi- 
'* [dents fromthe abbot to the porter, 
schiffe rent: branches of eccleſiaſti- 
cal futiſdickion, and the deſtruction 
of the wonaſteries by Henry VIII. 
ute deſerihedſ with confiderable par- 
- tjeutarity, and from the moſt genu- 
mine ſources of information. The 
manner in which Mr. Foſhrooke has 


abounds in liberal ſentiments, * 
uſeful reflections, by which bins 
much more powerfully recommend- 
ed to the reader's attention than by 
any peculiar poetical merit. For 
that it preſents us 
| wrought deſcrip- 
tion, and pleaſing verſification, as 2 
whole it does not riſe above medi- 
ocrity, while it diſplays numerous 
inſtances of profſaic feebleneſs, and 
negligence, of compoſition, The 
object of the author is, to trace the 
progreſs, of ſociety from the earlieſt 
periods; the origin of deſpotiſm ; 
its connexion with ſuperſtition ; the 
changes which bave taken place in 
the world from deſpotiſm to liberty, 
and ſrom liberty to deſpotiſm; and 
to exhort his countrymen from the 
examples which he adduces, to 
guard, the, Britiſh conſtitution a- 
gainſt the encroachments of civil 
tyranny. i 
The Pains of Memory, a Poem, 
by Robert Merry, A. M.” offers the 
reader a contraſt to the charming 
picture of the “ Pleaſures of Me- 
/ mory,” drawn by Mr, Rogers in his 
poem under that title, noticed by 
us in our Regiſter for the year 1792, 
The latter preſented ſome, of the 
molt intereſting ſcenes on the bright 
ſide of human life, which afford 
delightful ſenſations in the recol- 
lection. Our author has choſen to 
dire. the attention to ſuch gloamy 


notwithſtandin 
with ſome we 


* — 4 
as. „ 1 a TS Dank * 


choſun to convey the reſult of his and afflictive circumſtances, as pro- 


* reſearches, is che ſtanza ob Spencer z, 
in which he has madel fret uſe of 
auntigqusted atid obſolete phtaſeolo-· 
g With reſpect to the character 


duce painful and bitter remem- 
In the deſcriptions to 
is ice of ſubject has 
as diſplayed much 
n, and ſtriking 


which this cho 


| of his phefry ts but:Zuttce. today, vigourſo 
that it is frequenthydiſtinguiſſied by imagery, and Cc 
energy and benuty; of defaription 3 ments 1 
but it ih bmeti meg, Jikewilb, wery guage. 3 


> -btintablywefeftive in caſe, petſpi- 
'v9cuityg! and melody. viteg | 


Fn! 


72 


hed his ſenti- 


1 :carreft and elegant 
We cannot approve, 


cer, of the tendency of his poem ; 


which, as it conſiſts ſolely 
Wien, as. nes, is calcu- 


The Progreftlef Peſpouün, 2 and, melangh 


Peem, in tue Parts, with "7 


,” lated to impreſs the mind with diſ- 


/ 53 


order of nature. 
g „ The Influence of Lovai At- proſe tranſlation is ſubjoined; in- 
tachment with reſpect o Home,” tereſting Lines on viſiting Eyam, 
is poem af very con f erable me- | the» authoreſs's native place ; an 


with poetical deſcription, in illuſ- 
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ſatisfactory and unjuſt views of the ſpirited paraphraſe on an ancient 
| pps Norſe poem, of which a- literal 


4 0 CEC? , * 


rit, in which the a Hur has unit- Addreſs to Time paſt; and ſame 
ed philoſophical d fe aſton, on the  ſonhets, 1091 77 B61 
principle of afſoc/ation' of ideas, „ Bewley, a Poem,“ is the pro- 
duction of a young bard, who, from 
rating the ger eral ſentiment which the powers of fancy and deſcription 
he has ado ted. It is written in the which he diſplays, the elegant im- 
ſtanza of Spencet, and is ſpirited, plicity of his diction, and his tune- 
correct, elegant, and intereſting. ful numbers, gives fair promiſe of 
From the large extract we have future exccllence, Among our ſe- 
given in a preceding department of lectious under the head of Poetry, 
our work, we have no doubt but our readers will find a ſpecimen of 
that our readers will be induced to his talents in painting rural fe- 
join with us ju this verd &, and to nery. | Imo 
add the Influenceof Local Attach- * The Sea, a Poem, in two 
ment” to their liſts of choice col- Books, by Jahn Bidlzke, B. A.“ 
lections of modern poetry. poſlefſes numerous marks of thoſe 
Miss Seward's „ Llangollen Vale, poetical powers which we atri- 
with other Poems,” will prove an buted to the author when we intro- 
highly acceptable offering to the duced his former pieces to our 
lovers of genuine poetry. ' They readers, in our hiſtory of the lite- 


re diſtinguiſhed by great boldneſs rature of the vear 1794. Aud it 


of fancy, beauty of deſcription;'re- gives us plex ſure to be able to re- 
finement of ſentiment, elegance of mark, that, although we can not 
language, and harmony of verßfi- pronounce it free from blemiſhes, 
cation; Llangollen Vale is cele- in point of language and compo- 


drated in animated and pleafing ſition, it affards much leſs; ſ{cope+ 
rains; firſt as the principal ſcene for animadverſion than the ahove - 
of Owen Glendwr's martial ex- mentioned poems. o Tltis perfoxni- 
Ploits, when he gallantly reſihed ance of Mr. Bidlake is written in 


the attacks of Henry IV. on the blank verſeg and contains a variety 


independence and liberties of his ot high wrougbt ſcenery, and beau- 
country; ſecondly, as the ſpot con- tiful deſcription, intermingled with 


ſecrated to love by the tender ſongs juſt and liberal! reflection, Philo- 
of the poet Hoel; and thirdly; as ſophicah commercial, and maral, 
rendered intereſting by having been together with intereſting) and pa- 
for ſeventeen years the ſequeſtered" thetic tales. 2 ol 11s at 

retreat of an accompliſhe pair of Mes; Robinſon's: Sa pphO and 


2 


female friends; lady Eleanor Butler, Phaon, ina Serjts: of Legitimate 


and rmifs Por ſondy. The other! Sonnets, u.“ delincates; the vari- 
pieces in this collection ate, Verſes eties produded on an elegant and 
on Wrexham, contaiping elegant atgonipliſbed mind, which vields 
compliments to ſome of the Inhalt nſelf up to the unreſtſted and; ty- 
ditants of its environs; Hoyle raunical influence of thenender 
Lake, which we have inſerted a- paſſion. — — — 4. > yer 
mong our poetical ſelectjons; a ſonnets, which are. diſtinguiſhed hy 

4 Ar 91 ; Ir 7 RU 23%0 1 ' | 4 ni brilliancy 
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brilliancy of 5 tenderneſs of 
0 and elegance of diction. 
poſſe ſe, likewit e, the merit of 
Aube and. fmpliguy,. Pre- 
fed to them are anecdotes gf 
722 mpſey the character of;her 


FU, as far as it can bg aſqer - 
E from the few rewains that 


ark > handed down-to 9, and an en- 
graving of her. head, fi rom a marble 
bult in tlie palace of iges Giui- 
2 at Rome. 


dir Brooke Boothby' 366 Sqrzows, | 


ſacred to the Memory af Penelope, 
are 3 gr tribute of parental 
nin ol 28 four 


* 
. 


tic enen in ſi imple, yet highly 
*poliſlied and melodious ſtrains. To 
theſe are added ſome miſcellaneons 
poems, imitations of Horace, and. 
a tranſlation of Taſſo's account of 


the death of Clorinda. This vo- 
has is Printed in he higheſt ſtyle 


Wein and eee? 
with. Mig exquiliely beautiful 


engravings. 
Wer little volume of 6 Poems by 
N 10 a variety of 
Pleaſing ier which, if they are 
not marked by the higber cha- 
recters 9 f 1 poetiy „ abound in juſt 
and Jeltcate ſentiments dreſſed, in 
general, ee languag n 
eaſy verſi hgation. 
wear. 5 pad caſt, from which 
the read er will be. led to. ſurmiſe 
that they have been dictated by a 
5 diſappoi ted. mind. 


The. vo ume, of, 6 Poems, and 
ugitive eh Eliza, 1 iſe, 


among, man many trifling. productions 


t have been omitted 17 


vi 427 injury to 
tags antaius ſome 

ant pieces: diſtinguiſhe by. juſt 
2 chnet, Gmplicity, a pathos, 


r. repu- 


The Poetical Works of the 


Rats + Pn; Mog. A.? M. late 


any, o —— N 


17 ele- 
Poet's Lameutation, ” it would 


Head - maſter of Merchant Taylors 
School, &c.“ in 2 vols. Ato. con- 
fiſt of a — maſs of miſcellaneous 
pieces, ſome ſerious, but moſt of 


them comic, the employment. of his 


leiſure hours, and written, chictly, 
for the amuſement of thiinſelt and 
his frieuds. The deſign of col 
lect ing and publiching them, would 
ſeum to have originated in a Hebe- 
volent, dere to ſerve the author's 
family, by inviting thoſe who knew 
and eflecined the man, to encourage 
an extenſive ale of what frequent- 
ly delighted: an entertained them 
in their neighbaurly intercourſe, or 
when handed about in manuſcript. 
We will not, injure ſuch a falc, by 
what Might be deemed 4evere, or 
faſtidious remarks. Many of - theſe 
pieces ate ingenious, many are ele- 
gant. and atfectionate, and many 
are diſtiuguiſued by lively efutons 
ol wit am humour, The life of 
Mr. Biſhop, which is prefixed by 
the editor, the rev. Thomas Clare, 
repreſents him in a very reſpectable 
light, as far as relates to his do- 
meſtic, friendly, moral, and reli- 
gious character: on the judgment 
and impartiality with which he by 
appreciated: his poetical | merits, 
leave his readers to decide, — 
the ample materials which he has 
afforded them. 

The two volumes of 66 Does by 
the Rey. Henry Rowe, L. L. B.“ ap- 
pear to have been publiſhed with 
the view of | relieving the author 
from the preſſure of ſevere perſonal, 

and domeſtic diſtreſs. We truſt 
that the mention of this circum- 
Nance; will recommend the patron- 
age of them to many benevolent 
and feelivg boſoms. Were they to 
read one of them, entitled“ The 


plead, although i in humble and-art- 
eſs ſtrains, very powerfully in the 
Author's favour. | 20 
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he volume of Poems on va- 
nous Subjects, by S. T. Coleridge, 


ue of ſeſus College, Camb ridge.“ 


offers nume us unequivocal proofs 


of genius; aud cultivated taſte, that 
will ſecure it a favourable reception 
with the lovers of genuine poetry. 
The critical eye, indeed, will diſ- 
cover, in the different pieces which 
it contains, ſome marks of negli- 
gence, as well as ꝙhjectiouable and 
unauthorized exprethons and com- 
pound epithets. But for theſe ble- 
miſhes, the beauties which they 
afford will abundantly atone. A- 
mong the principal poems in this 


collection, are a Monody on the 


Death of Chatterton, and Songs of 


the Pixies, ho, in the ruſtic ſuper- 
ſition of DevonGhire, are a kind of 
fairies, harmleſs, or friendly to 


man; which are in irregular verſe, 


and abound in pathetic ' paſſages, 


and pleaſing imagery: and a piece 


entitled Religious Muſings, in blank 


verſe, diſtinguiſhed by important 
ſeatiments and ſublime conceptions, 
Of the ſmaller pieces, the moſt 
beautiful and impreſſive are what 
the author calls Rffuſions, which 
breathe liberal and tender ſenti- 
ments, in animated and pleaſing 
language. 3401 

he * Poems, conſiſting of Ele- 
fies, Sonnets, Odes, Canxonets, 
and the -Pleaſures” of: Solitude, by 


P. Colirtier,”| are not deſtitute of 


conſiderable merit, as works of 
genius, and examples of eaſy har- 
momons verſiication. They can- 
not, however, be exculpated from 
grols inaccuracies, and debaſing 
conceits and phraſeology. The 
juſt and liberal ſentiments that per- 
vade them, wilkforcibly recommend 
tem to the candid critic. 5 

With ſimilar recommendations, 


and, we muſt in juſtice. add, with 


lewer defects, we announce Re- 
ſolutious, a Poem, in two Books,“ 


in blank verſe, by the ſame author, 
which contains numerous paſſages 
that do him great credit as a pget, 
and as a man of teeling itn = 
a. 2524s 7 be”; We 
The volume of “ Poems by G. 
D. Harley, of the Theatre-royal, - 
Covent-garden,“ affords evidence 
of the author's poſſeſſing powers of 
invention and defcription, which: 
entitie him to a reſpectable rank 
among modern poets, His defect- 
ive education, however, which he. 
feelingly laments, has betrayed him 
into various inaccuracies, in point 
of language and expreſſion. The 
larger poems in this collection are 
in blank verſe, and are deſcriptive, 
and moral. Among the ſmaller 


pieces, ſome are written in the 


ballad ſtyle, and are ſimple, tender, 


and pleafing. 

. Parſons's elegant, and, in its 
intention, highly commendable , 
Ode to a Boy at Eton,” we have 
inſerted among our poetical ſelec- 
tions. The publication in which 
it appears contains alſo three pleat- F 
ing ſonnets, an epigram, and ex- 
planatory and critical notes. Among 
the latter will be found, ſome fevere 
and juſt ſtrictures on the IN A 


racies to be met with in Gras 


poetry. * | 
The volume entitled“ Skerchicy 3 
in Verſe, with Proſe Illuſtrations, “ 
conſiſts of odes, ſongets, ſongs, and 


lines, written on various occaſions, 


very elegantly printed, which, if 
they bear no ſtriking marks of 


genius and originality, are recom- 


mended by pteafing imagety, and 


eaſy ſmooth verſification. Among 


the proſe iſluſtrations, the reader 
will meet with an attempt to vin- 
dicate the abſurd and ſuperſtitious” 


belief of the vulgar and” ignorant 
in apperitions; and a defence of 
the equally unphiloſophical and 

ridiculous notions, that a natural 


reſpect 
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reſpect is due to family and birth, 
and that the endowments: of the 
mind are hereditary.” x. 

The Sra-ſick Minſtrel, or Ma- 
riiime Sorrows, àa Poem, in fix 
'Cantos,” is a mock heroic, in which 
the author, by a ſtrange petverſion 
of taſte, has combined together an 
abundant portion of filthy deſcrip- 
tions, and criticiſms on the fine 
arts. In the latter; he is employed 
in characterizing our principal art- 
Its, and in ſatirizing Mr. Bromley, 
the author of a philoſophical and 


critical hiſtory of the ſine arts, and 


Mr. Knight's poem, entitled the 
Landſcape. ' His lines are not de- 
void of "poetic merit, but they 
bear too numerous marks of care- 
leſsneſs and negligengee. 

In ovr Regiſter for the year 
1794, we introduced to our readers 
the “ Purſuits of Literature, or 
what you will, a ſatirical Poem, in 


Dialogue.“ During the preſent 
year, parts II. and III. of that 
work have made their appearance, 


in which the author's object is ſtill 
the ſame, and purſued in a ſimilar 
amen enen! : 
Our neceſſary limits: will permit 
us to inſert the titles only of the 
following articles: „Poems by 
Mrs. J. Pilkington; in 2 vols;“ 
e Donald Bane, Lord of the He- 
brides, or Weſtern Tfles, an Heroic 
Poem, in 3 Books, by George Skene, 


— Efq -n © Poems of various Kinds, 


by Edward Hamley, Fellow of New 


College;“ * Poetic Effuſtons, paſ- 
toral, moral, amatory, and deſcrip- 
tive, by W. Perfect, M. D;“ „Miſ- 
a Poer by Richard. 
Ccok ſey, eſq ; Poetical Eſſays, 
by W. Wainchouſe:“ „“ Odes, und. 
Miſcellaneeus Poems: byca Student 
' of Medicine; πe potms dn the 


—cellancous Poems, 


Denth of Priſcilla Farmer,” by her 
Cx ndſon Charles Lloyd;“ „Po- 
ems by Joſeph Cottle; ©:EleGac 


- 
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Stanzas, written during Sickneſ; at 
Bath, December 1595, by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, A. M; 7  « Hope, 
an Allegorical Sketch, on recover- 
ing ſlowly from Sickneſs,” by the 
ſame author; „ Addreſs: to Sym- 
pathy, addreſſed to Mrs. Leigh;“ 
Meditations by Moop-light, a 
Poem" „ The Village Mule, or a 
Poem on Summer, by juvenis;“ 


The Alps, à moral and deſcriptive 


Poem, from the German of Haller; 
„A Collection of Trifles, in Verſe, 
by C. EK. Stewart, A. M;“ „ Sketch. 
es in Verſe, by Thomas Robinſon;“ 
„The Balance, in three Cantos;“ 
* Quaſhy,,or the Coal-black Maid, 
's 9 ey T. Morris; „A Para- 
phraſe on Gray's Elegy, written on 
the unfortunate Cataſtrophe of the 
late H. Weſton, executed for For- 
7 3” The! Triumphs of War, by 

Amphlett;“ „The Triumph of 
Innocence, an Ode, written on the 
Deliverance of Maria Thereſa 
Charlotte from the Priſon of the 
Temple, by Eyles Irwin, Eſq;“ 
A ſelect Collection of Epigrams, 
many of them original, by Thomas 
Clio Rickman; „Sketches on 
various Subjects, by the Author of 
the Democrat;“ “ An Epiſtle in 
Verſe to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, 


occaſioned by the Publication of 


his Correſpondence with the Earl 
and '- Counteſs of Jerſey, with 
Notes; An equeſtrian Epiſtle, 


in Verſe, to the Earl of Jerſey, 


Maſter of the Horſe to his Royal 
Higbneſs the Prince of Wales,“ 


occaſioned by | the ſame -corre- 


ſpondence, by the ſame author; 
„ Memoirs of the Royal Academi, 
cians, by Anthony Paſquiu, Eſq; 
« The New Brighton Guide, or 
Companion for Young Ladies and 


Gentlemen to all the Watering Pla- 


ces in Great Britain, by John Wil- 
liams, alias Anthony Paſquin, 


Eiq; “ „The Pin-baſket, 4 wh 
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by Anthony Paſquin, Seniorz?? # A 

critical Review of Mr. Burke's two 
Pamphlets, 'in a poetical Epiſtle 
from Simkin the Second to hi 
Brother Simon in Wales; “ The 
Political Pramatiſt, in November 
1995; a Poem; “ A Conſolatory 
Epiſtle to Mr. Reeves; “ „ Peace, 
Ignominy, and Deſtructlon, by 
Mr. Jerningham;“ and “ Familiar 
Letters from the Ghoſt of Sbak- 
ſpeare to Sammy Ireland.“ 


The Dramatic publications of the 
year 5 were, . Fleſco, or the 
Genoeſe Conſpiracy, a Tragedy, 
rom the German of Schiller;“ 
The Modern Arria, a Tragedy in 
Acts, from the German of F. M. 
Klinger;!“ „ The Negro- Slaves, a 
dramatic hiſtorical Piece, in 3 Acts, 
from the German of De Kotzbue;“ 
„ Almeyda, Queen of Grenada, a 
Tragedy, by Miſs Lee;“ „ The 
Sicilian Lovers, a Tragedy, by 
Mrs. Robinſon ;” „The Battle of 
— or Britiſh Liberty, a 
Fragedy, by J. Penn;“ + Vorti- 
mer, a Tragedy, by A. Portal;“ 
Inez, a Tragedy;“ „“ The Days 
of Lore, a Drama, in 3 Acts, by 
Mr. Cumberland; „ The Iron 
"Cheſt; a Play, in 3 Acts, by George 
"Colman the younger; „The 
Fugitive, a Comedy, by J. Richard- 


ſon, Efquz” * The Man of Ten 
Thouſand; a Comedy, by Thomas 


Holcroft j* „ The Way to get 
Married, a Comedy, by (Thomas 
Morton; Eſq.“ „Abroad and at 
Home, a comie Opera, in 3 Acts, 
dy George Holman, Eſq; & Lgck 
and Key, a muſical Entertaiament, 
in 3 Acts, by Prince Hoare, Ef: 


The Smugglers, a muſical Drama, 


dy 8. Bireh;“ and! « Village) Vir- 
tues, a dramatic Satire, in two 
ad nistiad 16910 ai 297 
LY. ' # 3 
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articles, we have to infert the fifth 
and fixth volumes of the popular 
and excellent little work entitled 


Evening at Home, or the Juve- 


nile Budget opened, conſiſting of a 


Variety of miſcellaneous Pieces for 


the Inſtr tion and Amuſement of 
young Perſons.” What we: have 


ſaid of the preceding volumes in 
our Regiſters for the y-ars 1793 and 
1794, renders it unneceſſaty for us 
to do more in this place, than to 


announce the appearance of thoſe 


before us; excepting that it may 
be proper to add, that they are the 


laſt which are to be expected from 
the ſame authors, on the tame plan. 


In our laſt year's Regiſter we 
introduced to our readers Mrs. 


Charlotte Smith's plealing and in- 


ſtructive little work entitled Rural 
Walks.“ During the prefent year 


ſhe has publiſhed “ Rambles far- 


ther, a Continuation of - Rural 


Walks, &c. in 2 Vols.” Which are 
written on the ſame plan, and e- 


qually merit the notice of young 
rſons, for whole benefit, they are 
intended. mk a0 
The“ Addrefs to a Young Lady 
on her Entrance into che World, 
in 2 Vols.“ is derivered in, the 
character of a governeſs taking 
leave of her pupil of rank und 
fortune, and inculcates much ſeri- 
ous and uſeful advice, in plein, 
perſpicuous, and impreſive lan- 
guage. The topics on which ſhe 


expatiates are, the reading of the 
ſcriptures, the obſervance of the 


ſubhath, truths content, fortitude, 


pride ahd/ the duties of children 
do parents 548153 

e Juvenile Olio, or Mental 
Medlih, confiſting ot atiginal, Ef- 
ſays, moral and literary, , Tales, 
Fables, Reflections, & c intended to 


corre the Judgment; to improve 
the Taſte, and to bumanize the 
Mind,“ is a pleaſiug and yfeful 


work, 
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work, in which good moral leſſbns 
are agreeably intermingled with 
intereſting flories, deſigned and 
culeulated to render them impref. 


sve, and young per ſon are judici- 


ouſly brought ta the threfliold of 
fcjientific knowledge. 
Mr. Stedman's „Study of Aſtro- 
nomy, adapted to the Capacities of 
Youth, in twelve familiar Dia- 
logues, and illuſtrated with Cop- 
per-plates,” appears well calculated 
to lead young perſons: to an ac- 
uaintance with the rudimet;ts of 
t ſcience.” His explanations of 
technical terms are eaſy and per- 
ſpicuous, his deſcriptions and illuſ- 
trations plain and judicious, and 
his language correct and pleaſing.” 
M. D'Hraeli,. on whdl> iidufry 
in multifarious reading, tafte in 
election, and ingenuity of 1 
we have had repeated opportunities 
of beſtowing ohr applauſe, has pub- 
liſhed; — — reſent year, a 
volume of Mifcellanies, or Lite- 
rary Recreations,” of the ſame cha- 
racter with his preceding works, 
and which we recommend as a 
lively and entertaining perform- 
anct. It ili wrkten in the form of 
eſſays, and embraces various curi- 
ous and intereſting topics, too nu- 
morous to be fpecified in our ca- 
talogue. nem Hl lo 37 [9118 
The volume entitled * Anec- 
dates, hiſtorical, and Rterary, or 
a miſcellaneous Sclection of curious 
and ſtriking Paſſages from eminent 
modern Authors,” js not deſtitute 
af intereſting and entertaining mat. 
ter, induſſtriouſſy collected from a 
variety; of books, on < ferent ſuh⸗ 
jeas,) but it is mixed with too 
much traſh, which a tolerable fare 
of judgment and taſte would have 
excluded. 10, is IJ Mit 8 22138 N x} 
Phe ſame remarks apply to the 
{Intereſting Anecdotes, Memoirs, 
Allegories, Eſſays, and 'poetival 
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ragments, &c. in 4 Vols: | 
F 
The volume entitled “ Epiſtles 
Domeſtic, Confidential, and Official, 
from General Waſhington, written 
about 'the Commencement of the 
American Conteſt, when he entered 
on the Command of the Army of 


the United States, &c.” is a col- 


lectior of moft impudent and ma- 
lignapt forgeries, fabricated, and 
orig! al} pLbBſhed in a miniſterial 
newſpaper, at New York, when it 
was in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
army. The object of them was, 
to deſtroy the confidence of the 
Amexicans in the integrity and 
public ſpirit of their commander 
in chief, and to alienate the country 
from the prond cauſe in which they 
— embarked.” We need not fay 
ow completgly they failed in pro- 
ducin e ende effect. Their 
recen . in America, 
aud ſince that in this country, aſter 
the moſt fatisfactory evidence of 
their being the invention of ſome 
infamous © proſtitute writer, we 
cannot reconcile with our notions 
of honour, or honeſty. The greater 
part of-the official papers which are 
added, are garbled, or altered ſo as 
to give an appearauce of authenti- 
city to ſome parts of the forgexies. 
The“ Three Dialogues on the 
Amufements of Clergymen,” are 
faid to have been publiſhed from 4 
manuſcript of "Dr. Joſiah Framp- 
ton, hoe Ubrary and papers were 
fold in London, about the year 
1730, and to have been penned by 
him, as cbntaining the ſubſtance of 
real converſations which paſſed 
between himfelf and dean Stilling- 
fleet, the author of Origines Sacre. 


Some of the remarks and obler- 


varions which they contain may 
perhaps appear too preciſe an 
rigid; and it may be thought that, 
in more than one inftance, the 
exerciſe⸗ 
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exerciſes. and amuſements pro- 
{cribed; are full as innocent and 
decorous as others which are pet- 
mitted. They offer, however, much 
judicious aßd uſeful advice, de- 
ſerving the attention of all the 
ſerivus e particularly the 
Founger members of the order, de. 
liveted in an eaſy lively ſtyle, and 
interſperſed with illuſtrative anec- 
dotes. 5 ' 
Mr. Burges's 60 Deſultory Hints 
on Violence of Opinlon and In- 
temperance of Language,” reflect 
elt hotiour on the good ſenſe, 
ſberality, and candour of the au- 
thor, and merit the notice of po- 
ſemics of all parties, political and 
theological. The good advice 
which they enforce, was never more 
feafonable than at the (preſent 
The © Hints to Freſh-Men, from 
2 Member of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge,” conſiſt of excellent 
moral and prudential rules, deli- 
vered in the form of maxims, and 
enlivened by ſtrokes of wit aud 
peathtry, e i 

The Correſpondence. between 
the Earl and Counteſs, of Jerſey, 
and the Rev. Dr. Randolph, on the 
Subject of ſome 1 1 belongin 
to ter Royal Hlighnels the Prince 
of Wales, of ſate ſo much the 
Topic of public Converſation,“ 
was publiſhed by lord Jerſry, to 
vindicate his lady from the ſuſpi- 
cion of being concerned in the 
interception of a packet, which, 
amang other circumſtances, is un- 
derſtood to have contributed to an 
uphappy miſunderſtanding in high 
life. We cannot ſay that it throws 
much light on, that myſterious bu. 
ſineſs. E ee, 

The Triumph of Acquaiatance. 
over Friendſhip, an Eſſay for the. 
Times, by a Lady,” is, a hvel: but. 
delultory performance, in which, 
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if the writer has any ſerious deſign, 
it is to deery all inctulgence to the 
generous emotions the heart, 
and to recommend the cultivation 
of cold politeneſs, and artificial good 
breeding, as the ſurer means of 
ſelf- enjoyment. If the lady's: fesl-· 
ings. corteſpond with her theory, 
her happineſs will not excite our 
euvy. . 


The Romances and Novels of 
the year 1796 were very numerous, 
and many of them poffeſſed con- 
ſiderable merit in that ſpecies of 
compoſition. In this number wo 
muſt: rank Camilla, or a Picture 
of Youth, by the Author of Evelina 
and Cecilia, in g Vols;” 4 Nature 
and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald, in 
2 Vols;“ „Emma Courtney, by 
Mary Hays, in 2 Vols;“ „ Tbe 
Italian, or the Confeſſional of the 
Black Penitents, by Mrs, Radeliffe, 
in 4 Vols;“ „Marchmont, a No- 
vel, by Charlotte Smith, in 4 


Vols;” „Angelina, by Mrs, Ro- 


binſon, in 3 Vols;“ “ Hubert de 
Sevrac, à Romance, of the eight» 
eenth Century, by the ſame, in 3 
Vols;“ „Letters of a Hindoo Raw 
jah, written previous to, and during 
his reſidence in England, by Eliza 
Hamilton, in à Vols;“ „Edward; 
various Views of Human Naturt, 
taken from Life and Manners, 
chiefly. in England, by the Author 
of Zeluco, in à Vols ;“ „ The 
Monk, a Romance, by J. G. Lewis, 
Elq:. M. P. in 3 Vols gf? Travels 
before the Flood, from the Arabic, 
in 2 Vols; „ Man as be is, a 
Novel, in 4 Vols;“ “ Hermſprong, 
or Man as he is not,” by the ſame 
author, in 3 — . — 
Cyphon, or the Benevolent qew, by 
8 in 3 Vols;“ « .. 
tine, in 3 Vols;“ Modern Novel- 
writing.“ a ſatirical production, by 
lady Marlow, in 2: vals z % The 

| | Knights 
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Knights of the Swan, or the Court 
of Charlemagne, a.Romance, from 
the French of the Counteſs of 
Genlis, in 2 Volg , Paul! and 
Virginia, from the French of Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre, with original 


Sonnets, by Helen Maria; Willi 


ams ;” © James the Fataliſt, a phi- 
loſophical Romance, from the 
French of the late M. Diderot;” 
„The Hiſtory of Peregrinus Pro- 
teus, the Philoſopher, from the 
German of Wielaw, in 2 Vols;“ 
The Life and Opinions of Sebal- 
dus Nothanker, tranſlated from the 
German of Frederic Nicolai, by 
Thomas Dutton, A. M. Vol. I;“ 
4 The Black Valley, a Tale, from 


the German of Weber, Author of 


the Sorcerer; and “ Albert de 
Nordenſhild, tranſlated from the 
German, in 2 Vols. The follow- 
ing belong to the ſame claſs; of 
publications: 4 The Foreſters, al- 
tered from the French, by Miſs 
Gunning, in. 4 Vols; „ The Ab- 
bey of Clugny, by Mrs. Meeke, in 
3 Vols;“ 4 Anzoletta Zadoſki, by 
Irs, Howell, in 2 Vols;“ “ Geor- 


3 Vols;“ « Agatha, in 3 Vols;” 
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tilda and Elizabeth, in 4 Vole. 
« Lewis de Boncceur, by Gathering 
Lara, in 2 Vols;” „ Purval and 


Adelaide, by tlie ſame; 4 Conſe. 


quences, or Adventures of V/raxall 
Caſtle;” „ Hannah Hewit, or the 
Female Oruſoe, by Mr. Dibdin, in 


3 Vols ;” „ The Manſion-Houſe, 


in 2 Vols;” „ The Creole, or the 
Haunted Ifland, by Samuel Arnold, 
jun=m-3-Vols;” «The Myſtery 
of the Black Tower, by J. Palmer, 
Jun. in 2 Vols;” “ Love's Pilgrim- 
age, in 3 Vols;? ( Memoirs of the 
Ancient Houfe of Clarendon; in 


Memoirs of the Marquis de Ville- 


bon, in a Series of, Letters, in 


2 Vols % The Woodland Cot- 
tage, in 4 Vols;“ 4 The Farmer of 


Ingleyood Foreſt, by Elizabeth 


Helme, in 4 Vols;” 4+ The Her- 
mit of Caucaſus, by Joſeph Moſer, 


in 2 Vols;“ „The Abſtract, a Cha- 


racter from Life, in 3 Vols;“ 


Montgomery, or Scenes in Wales, 


in 2 Vols;“ „ Eloiſe de Montblanc, 
by. a, Young Lady of Faſhion, in 
4 Vols;” “ Auguſta Fitzherbert, 


or Anecdotes of Real Characters, 
in 2 Vols;” „The Caſtle of Inch- 
vally, a Tale, by Stephen Cullen, 
in 3 Vols;?, „The Sorrows of 
Edith, by Mrs. Burke, in 2 Vols;“ 


gina, or the Advantages of grand 
Donnections, by the ſame, in 2 
Vols;“ „ The Children of the 
Abbey, by Maria Roche, in 4 
Vols;“ „ Joan, by Matilda Fitz- 


John, in 4 Vols;“ © Iſabinda of 
Hellefield, by Mrs. Courtney, in 
3 Vols;“ ee Select Fairy Tales, from 
the German of Wielaw, in 2 Vals;“ 


„The Hiſtory of Ned Evans, in 


« A Goſſip's Story, and Legendary 
Tales, by Mrs. Weſt, in 2 Vols;“ 


„The Manſion-Houſe, by a Young 
Gentleman, in 2 Vols;“ “ Man- 
fredi, Baron St. Oſmond, an old 


4 Vals;” Maria; or the Vicarage,  -Engliſh; Romance, by Sarah Lanſ- 
in 2 Vols; „ Edington, by K., dell, in 2 Vols;“ „“ The Ruins of 
Hey, Eſq. in 2 Vob; „ Clemen- Avondale Priory, by Mrs. Kelly, 
tina, by J. J. Cambong!“ The in g Vols;” « Delves, by Mrs. Gun— 
Magnanimous Amazon, in 2 ning, in 2 Vols;'“ „ Horrid Myſ- 
Vols;“ „ Angelo, by E. H., Iliff, teries, from the German of Grole, 
In 2 Vols; Adela Northingten, by P. Will, in 4 Vols ;” and“ The 
iu 3; Vols!) (Fatality, in 3 Vols;” Diſappointed Heir, by A. Gomer- 
The Pavilion, in 4 Vols;“ „Ma- ſall, in a Vols.“ 
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a HEN we turn our attention illuſtrated with ſeveral plates. Tho 


to the foreign productions 


of the year, we ſtill find ourſelves 
very ſcantily ſupplied with mate- 
rials for preſenting to our readers 
an hiſtorical catalogue of the Hte- 
rature of the northern European 
kingdoms, and of the United Pro- 
vinces, now denominated the Ba- 
tavian republic. Among the few 
articles belonging to the Ruſſian 
dominions, of which we have ſeen 
any account, we have to annonnce 
the Vth, VIth, VIIth, and VIII th 
parts of Mr. Herder's Letters to 
promote Humanity“ — a the 
word-Humanization, if we may be 
allowed to uſe it, will better con- 
vey to the Engliſh reader an idea 
of the author's meaning), publiſhed 
at Riga. In ſome of our preceding 
volumes we have introduced to our 
readers the former parts of this 


ingenious and intereſting work, in 


the order of their appearance. 
Engliſh poetry is characterized by 
Mr, Herder in bis VIIIth part; 
but not with uniform impartial 
Juſtice to ſome of our moſt favour- 


ite authors, eſpectally in his com- 


pariſon of their merits with thoſe 
of the moſt popular of the German 
nou he Peterſburg; the 1ſt vo- 
ume of „ Prize Papers and Eſfys 
of the Free Economical Society at 
Peterſburg,” has been publiſhed, 
containing many valuable articles, 


Fd 


contributors to this volume are, 


M. Friebe, M. G. F. Engelmann, 
M. Ornteus, M. Laxmann, M. P. 
Eberhard Schrœter, M. Dalgreen, 


Dr. Formey, and M. Pallas. At 
Riga, M. H. Storch has publiſhed. 


the firſt volume of © Materials 


towards a Knowledge of the Ruſ- 


which conſiſts of a 
' ſeleftipn ' of Ruſſian tracts, tranſ- 


9 


ſian Empire, 


lated entirely, or in part, into the 


German language. — At the ſame 


lace, M. W. A. Hupel bas pub- 
iſhed, from the original of general 


J. H. Von Weymarn, a treatiſe 


« On the Firſt Campaign of the 


Ruſhan Army againſt the Pruſſians, 
in the Year 1757,” which is a vas 
luable document reſpecting an in- 


tereſting period in the ſeven years? 
war. At her re M. F. E. 


Schrœæeder has publiſhed « Dr. J. 


Reinegg's General Hiſtorical and 


Topographical Deſcription of Cau- 
caſus, compiled from his Poſt- 
bumous Papers, Vol. I.“ which the 
author's literary talents, and the 
opportunity he enjoyed bf eollect- 
ing information during five diffe- 
rent journeys into the Caucaſèan 
mountains, will render an accept- 
able preſent to the naturaliſt, the 
hiſtorian, and the geographer. At 
the ſame place have appearedithree 
numbers of well- executed acqua- 
tinta plates, of which there are fix 
in 
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in each number, entitled“ The 
Cries of Peterſburg,” drawu and 


etghed by Schoenberg, and Geiſler. 
Theſe plates contain vigws of dif- 


ferent parts of tlie city of ,Peterſ- 
burg, with figures of rthe. perſons 


who follow their trages in the 


ſtreets, each in bis proper. habili- 
ments; accompanied with de- 
ſcriptions, conveying every neceſ- 
ſary information reſpecting the ſub - 
jects, in French and German. 
Among the few articles which 
we have ſern announced iu Swediſh 
literature, we find © Memoirs of 
the, Society for the Promation of 
general Knowledge among the Citi- 


zenss Vol. IJ. Parts 1-6,” pub- 


liſhed, at Stockholm. This, uſeful 
work is more particularly adapted 
to the improvement of political 


economy among the Swedes, and 


according to the ſituation and. cli- 


mate of their country: but it offers 


many valuable hints from which 
other nations may profit. So, like- 
wiſe, does the pc iodical work, en- 
titled “ The new Kconomical 
Journal,” publiſhed at the ſame 

lace, containing, eſſays on various 


important ſubjects;.coingident with 


the deſign of the wark., The, laſt 
volume of which e havg ſgen an 
notice, conſiſts of the papers re- 
ceived and approved. from anuary 
to June 1796. At the ſame place, 
M. J. Alb. Flintberg has publiſhed 
a treatiſa on The Maritime Law 
of Sweden, with Remarks, con- 


taining the neu. Ordinantes intro 


duced ãato it, witb an Account of 
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Biſhop of Linkoping,” who appear: 
to have been a very reſpectable and 
. liberal man; too liberal to eſcape 
the perſecution of his leſs informed 
and envious contemporaries, — At 
Stockholm a ſplendid work has 
8 appeared, entit ed „ Ex Muſeo 
Regis Sueciæ Antiquarum e Mar- 
more Statuarum Series integra ;” 
which. preſents to the public, in 
ſeventern copperplates, an idea of 
the nature. and value of many an- 
tique ſtatues,. purchaſed at Rome 
by Guftayus III. accompanied with 
2 — attributed to C. F. 
Von Fredenheim, inſpector of the 
royal cabinet. 
The Daniſh dominions have been 
unuſually barren of literary pro- 
ductions during the year 1796, or 
we have been peculiarly uuſortu- 
nate in our inquiries concerning 
them. -At Altona, C. Fred. Cramer 
has publiſhed a work, intitled “ On 
my Lot, a Manufcript for my 
Friends, which is, valuable as a 
document illuſtrating the ſpirit of 
the times in Deumark. It appears, 
that M. Cramer, having advertiſed 
+A tranſlation of Petion's wog.s on 
the ſubje& of legiſlation, and ex- 
preſſed bimſelf in his advyertiſe- 
ment in terms of praiſe reſpecting 
the author, received a ſevere repri- 
mand from the government at Co- 
penhagen; ons his modeſtly juſti- 
tying what he had written, he was 
ordęred to be diſmiſſed from his 
eprojidi@in.ee Kiel, with the al- 
lowanee of half his ſalary, provided 
he would avoid all propagation of 


the Duties of the Swediſh Conduls.; His principles. The petition of his 
at the ſexeralſoigu Thrts and t011Gaguadsje who gave him a very 
the Perquilites dne then V, which Tight Character, Was unavailing to 
muſt,aroxe, au fern] publication prevent ithe.execuition of the -hartlt 
to thoke ꝙhol axe engage in cone; and inipolitierſentence. His ac- 
mergdahs gonnechians „With g. th count ö ther aviele tranſaction, 


* 


cougtry,+At Abos profecjor Teng And-bisi#eflefvions upon it, do ho- 


ſtrœ m bagopubliſhed: oyelbovritten - noufitd his tcper and indepen- 
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M. A. F. Hecker has publiſhed the 
firſt part of a © Repoſitory of Pa- 
thological Anatomy and Phyfio- 
logy,” and in the proſecutioh of 
his plan is promiſed” the affiſtance 
of ſeveral of the moſt able ana- 
tomiſts of the preſent day. What 
he has already performed is highly 
ſpoken 6f by the foreign reviewers, 
At Copenhagen, M. J. Sylveſter 
Saxthorp, lecturer oh midwifery, 
has publiſhed “ An Examination 
of Odſtetrical Inſtruments, an In- 
au Diſſertation,“ which is 
ſtated to abound in judicious re- 
marks, that will be found of con- 
ſiderable uſe to practitioners.— At 
the ſame place, Dr. C. H. Pfaff 
has tfanflated, from the enlarged 
Englifh edition, Browne's Syſtem 
of Medicine, with a critical Diſ- 
ſertation on the Brunonian Prin- 
ciples; from the appearance of 
which, together with the other 
tranſlations of that author's Ele- 
ments, and the late ſpeculative pro- 
ductions of medical writers on the 
continent, we may: perceive that a 
change is rapidly takitig place in 
foreivn medical ſcience. 

With refpe& to the productions 
of the Bata vian republic, we have 
received ſcarcely any information 
fince our laſt imperfet notice of 
Dutch literature. At Utrecht, M. 
Hennert, mathematical profeſſor, 
has publiſhed „ A Treatif: on the 
Fortification of Towns and Camps, 
and the Range of Bombs, with a 
Plan of Inſtruction for Officers.” 


This publication is fpoken of as 2 


very valuable manual for profeſ- 
ſional men, and an honourable tef- 
Umony of the learned profeſſor's 
patriotiſm, in devoting his diſtin- 
guiſhed talents to the — of his 
country. At Amſterdam, a volume 
has been publiſhed, intitled * Effays 
and Obſervations in Natural Hiſ- 
1 2 relating to our own 


Country, 


1751 


y, by J. Florentius Marti 
net, Fells of the Dutch Society 
of Sciences, &c.“ illuſtrated with.” 
lates. | Thefe efftys, which we 
elieve have already appeared iu 
the Haarlem Tranfactions, contain 


uſeful materials for a rural hiftory ©. 


of the Dutch territory, and remarks © 


and obfervatidris that will not 
well as to natives.—At 


long-wiſhed-for edition of the 


« Anthologia Graca,” with the 
Latin verfton of Hugo Grotius. 
The original of this verfion, which 


is an excellent one, and in many 
reſpects 1 to alt others, lay 
for 4 conſiderable time concealed 
from the inquiries of the learned, 
in the poſſeſſion of the cclebrated 
Dorville, The younger Burmann 
obtained permiſſion F 


rom his ſur- 


prove unacceptable to foreigners #s 


trecht, 
M. Jer. de Boſch has publiſhed the 


viving fon to take a copy of it; 
which after his death came into the 


hands of our editor. And he ex- 
preſſes - his hope of being able t6 
procure the whole of 

critical labours on theſe poems; 


which, with his own retarkb, and 
ſuch as he may think preojier c 
ſelect from the works of ther ct 


orviile's” 


tics, he intends to publiſh'in"a"frrs' 


ture volume. The literary world 


is much indebted ro bim for the 


prefent votame, and will i'mpatj« 9 


ently expect the ſupplementary one. 


The publications in German li. 


terature which call for our firſt 


notice, are ſuch as belong to the 
department of Biblical Cxritieſm and 
Theology. I this number v Rad 


„ Novum Teſtamentum Grace, 

Verks © 
im 
02 


Textum ad Fite:n Codicern. . 
onum, et Patrum recenſuit, et Lecs 
tionis Varietatem adjecit, D. O. Jac 


Grieſbach. Volumen I. Qgatwoett 


Evangeſia complectens. 


Ede 


ſecunda, emendatior, multoque 16- '' 
* two * * 
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0 
liable and important Work were 


pübliſhed in the years 17 5 and, 


1777, and raiſed the author to di- 
82 eminence anfong bi- 
ical critics. Since their appear- 
ance, he has diligentſy employe 
Winhſelf in collecting materials for 
carrying his work to the higheſt 
Tbe volume before us is part of 
the reſult'of his arduous labours, in 
which he appears to have uſed the 
utmoſt care to fettle the text as 
perfectly as poſſible, and to men- 
tion evety various reading, of real 
importance, that had been either 
noticed by former editors, or ob- 
ſerved by himſelf in his very nu- 
merous collections. To the whole 
he has prefixed ſeven ſections of 
Prolegomena, which preſent us with 
abundant proofs of extenſive ern- 
dition, and profound critical {kill, 
It is highly honourable to our own 
country, that Dr. Grieſpach was 


encouraged in his undertaking by 


the muniß cent patronage of the 
dvke af Grafton, at whoſe expence 
2 conſiderable number of copies has 
been printed on paper ſent on pur- 
poſe from'Englztid, of a much ſu- 
perigr qual to that of the com- 
mon edition. This work was 

rinted in Germany, and is pub- 
liſhed both at Halle and in Lon- 
don. At Berlin, another impor- 

ant work in biblical eriticiſim has 
been publiſhed, intitled © Coditis 
I anuſctiptt N. T. Græci Ravianj, 
ia Bibliathec4 Regi Berolinenſi 

ablick aſſervati Examen; quo 
oftetiditar, alteram ejus Partem ma- 
jorem ex Editione Complutenſi, al- 

eram minorem ex Editione Ro- 
berti Stephani terti?, eſſe deferip- 
tam, inſtituit ol 25 Gottlieb 
Pappelbaum, c.“ Im this work 
the. author bas proved; with a 
weight of evidence equal'to that of 


z 


pre of perfection in his power. 


FORTIGN LITERATURE: 
f this ir edition of this vely Tac, 


mathematical demonſtration, that 
the Ravian manuſcript, ſo called 
from profeſſor Rave of Upſal, to 
whom it belonged in the laſt cen- 
tury, is a bungling and contempt- 
ible forgery, of which no uſe what- 
ever can be made in any queſtion 
of biblical criticiſm. The ſources 
whence, as he ſhews beyond diſ- 
pute, Jt was compiled, are indicat- 
ed in the title-page. To this work 
the author lias added an appendix, 
containing, 1. Addenda to Wet- 
ſtein's Collection of various Read- 
ings from the Complutenſian Edi- 
tion. 2. A Letter written to Mr, 
Travis on the iſt of December 
1785, of great importance in the 
controverly relative to the authen- 
ticity of 1 John, v. 7. the contents 
of which he was ſo diſingenuous as 
to with-hold from the public. This 
letter to the defender of the ſpu- 
rious paſſage is ſufficiently ſevere, 

ut not more ſo than his conduct 
warranted, — At Hilburghaulſen, a 
republication hgs appeared, with 
corrections, orMiſions, and addi- 
tions, of © Dr. J. G. Roſenmiiller's 
Hiſtory of the Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Chriſtian 
Church, from the Age of the Apo- 
ſtles to that of Origen, Part I.”— 
At Lemgo, M. I. F. Leun has pub- 


lihed the firſt and ſecond volume» 


of A Manual for a curſory Read- 
ing of the New Teſtament, in- 


tended for the Uſe of Schools and 


Univerſities,” which is drawn up 
much in the form of a dictionary, 


and contains the fignifications of 


the principal words and modes of 
expreſſion in the New Teſtament, 


according to the order in which 


they oceur.—At Erſurt,, profeſſor 


Chriſt. Gotthilf Herrmann has pub- 
liſhed „ Elements of the Chriſtian 


Rebgion, for the Uſe of Academics 
aud Schools of the middle Rank, 


which is ſaid to ve executed with 
ability, 


r „72.7... ae ES 
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ability, and, well; adapted to the 


author's deſigu. -», At Gottingen, 
Dr. C. Fred. | (ng ublithed 
a 4. Sketch of Chriſtian, Morality, 
on ſcientific , Principles, intended 
chiefly as a Text: book for his Lec- 
tures, in which herſhewsthe agree - 
ment of the Obriſtian religion, 
when the ſpirit, is / ſepara ed from 
the letter, with the dictates of pure 
teaſon.— At Leipſic, M., Politz, 
ſecond profeſſor of moxals, and 
biſtory at the equeſtrian academy 
u Dreſden, has pubiiſhed the firſt 
volume of A p e View 
of the, Theology af the later ſews.“ 
This volume conſiſts of Prolego- 
mona to the author's greater work, 
and is written with that learning 
and ability, which will lead, the 
reader to entertain high expectations 
of the information to be derived 
from the proſecution of his plan. 
M Frankfort and Leipſic, an 
mnonymous author has publiſhed 
An Inquiry; inta the Negative 
Religious Principle of the modern 
French,“ in which his object ap- 
pears to be to prove the neceſſity 
of ſome, eſtabliſhed religion to the 
exiſtence of a ſtate: a dogma not 
lupported either by arguments 4 
priori, or à poſteriori, in the eſti- 
mation of fame of the moſt zealous 
ds, to religion in the old and 

neu worlds. At the latter place, 
M. C. G. Ribbeck bas publithed a 
volume of 4, Sermons, adapted to 
the Spirit and Wants of the, Times 
and Place; which are repreſented 
o poſſeſs very ſuperior merit, but 
to be chiefly calculated for readers 
of cultivated minds and refined 
ale, —At Gotha, M. I. Fred. Cnriit. 
Letfer has, publiſhed a volume of 
Sermons adapted to the Qccur- 
rences and Spirit of the Times,” 
Nr are nine in number, and 
ved to be excellent diſcourſes of 


- Is 


the moral kind. At Leipſic, M. J. 
Rud. Theoph. Beyer has ubliſhed. 
The Hittory of the Primitive 
World, in Sermons, being zu At- 
tempt. to render the unlearned het - 
ter acquainted u ith the Spirit and 
Meaning of the Moſaic; Recordz, 
and defend them againſt, the Ate 
tacks of Raillery and Superſtition; 
of which the foreign journals ſprabo 
in terms of reſpect, although they 
do not aſſign them an high Tank in 
the liſt of pulpit compoſtious. 
Under the head of Philoſophy 
and Ethics, we meet with à treatiſe 
© on the Laws of the "Aſſociation. 
of Ideas, and particularly ou a tun- 
damental Principle of it hitherto 
unnoticed, by C. G. Bardili/” pub- 
liſned at Tubingen. The object of 
the author is, to ſimplify the laws 
of the aſſociation of ideas, and to 
trace them back to ſome higher. de. 
terminate law. This lac he de» 
nominates the principle of com- 
pletement, which appears to per- 
vade all nature, to which, as to an 
endeavour to farm r whole, 
he refers all the modes of the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas. At e 
profeſſor Theodore Tiedeman has 
publiſhed F volumes of a truly ela- 
borate and learned work, intitled 
The Spirit of Speculative Philo- 
ſophy, &c.” in preparing which, he 
has been original and ſelect in 
collecting his materials, and has 
judiciouf interwoven; civil hiſ- 
tory, and the circumſtances and 
events of the lives of individual 
ſpeculators, with the record of their 
—— and opinions, and grounds 
of proof, in àa manner that renders 
his performance 8 inter- 
eſting and inſtructive, As far as 
he . hes ceded, he 118 n 2 
ſmaller ſcale, improved upon the 


arrangement and method of. Bruck 
er. — At Halle, 


rofeſſor Fl Chrift, 
2 1. Hoffbayer 
; » 
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Hoffbauer has publiſſiecb la tea nñſe 
-dticled''s The NaturalcPhiloſeptiy 
166 the Mind, in! Letter, the ob- 
2 of which is! tojexplainy) inan 
- eaſy and perſpicuousbmanntr, d the 
"theory of the different ' mentab fa- 
- Hlilties] and ths fate af thu quindd in 
-exerciſing-them+iF his deſign he 
: has-proſeemed wiibh verysgreati ſuc- 
cos. Mhe more common; ‚ 
- meha7oÞ!mind/he reſerves ſor a 
future Inyeſtigation|/=»AtoLeiphe, 
- M-GoHenrici has publiſſedta phi- 
loſophitab dia logue on the queſtion 
«Do great iV imues or great Vices 
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Commerce, : of: the-priocipal Nati- 
ons of : Antiquity,” vol L pub- 
ſhed! at Gottingen. During the 
preſent year he bas ſent into the 
world the ſecond volume: of that 
valuabie and intereſting work, 
which comptehends — 


the Fheniciaus, the Babylonjans, 


and the Seythiana.At Gottingen, 

likew ien M. de Martens has pub- 
licked: i4:An 'Efay on Privateers, 
Eoptures;/and Re-captures,” which 
i learned and: ingenious per- 
furmance, andi pffers much 1555 
aſſiſtance ini aſcertaining what are 


tho ꝓri neiples of the law: of nations 
en thei: ubjects diſcuſſed. The 
biſtory pre ſeoted im it of the origin 


require the greater Powers of 

Mind?” This dialogue is very cre- 
-ditabld5itd the author's abilitiks as 
* rar writer; andy rwhite/it andi progreſs of legalized priva- 
Autisfactorily eſtabliſhes the potition 2 curioſity 
tat trnei virtue alone denotes grent- Ot · tho readen. In our laſt year's 
-we(b of mind, contains many inter- Nægiſtei d announced the publi- 
eſtlug und important collattrdbiob- -cati6n}oatt Hamburg, of Dumou- 
„ ebail dns. „ 1 gon rien , Palitical View of the Fu- 
Aongithe-artivlesnin German . ad Brtncer;Dwing 
bite rant which are! te be referred the ꝓreſent veau, he has-publiſhed, 
-26 thewhead! of UGoyernnedt and ati the fame: place, „A Continu- 
oleicab EC „We meet with ation“ 2 work, in which, az; 
i qteatiſen HY He Government . cireumſtanchs and,. events baye 
bfithe Noman Republic, hy Al. changed, tlie author has changed 
Adrien Ve ITus ier]! in. three: - bis ſentiments and language, and 
!dmdtppothftiediar Hamburg, This atcomniadated them to the preſent 
5051 wrery ꝗ mp ortantf andinſtructive order of thin gs. Since the majo- 
2!work} d, to fupply what the rity of the French nation, by the 
2 mbleſt! writers0n — zarceptance of the, cquſtitution of 
an dconſtitutiqn have deſt n a con- Dog, h given an unequivocal 
1 ſiderable degree a dxſitleratum iz. proaf oi heir: attachment to 2 re- 
A methodieal and philofopintal op blicann of government, he 
he tdh ob the: in ſlitutions nnd iſpirit now think it bis duty tu offer up 
:20þRomed polity, anth of: thesgir- 1 his gv for the ſaſety of the 
umſtant es which ogratiatly en- French republic and to preſent his 
Wind bo rentier' it ſo vi gorous and conntrymen with thoſe remarks on 
>leffiviento7 It lappeam qt ocleo witten i they forꝰſtey bave adopted, and 
o chrüughonit, wih n defined ell uſton that ailvice wich, in his judgment, 
— pres 200. 2 io this agerof owiltleontri bute to: its amelioration 
-revelutions. fn our|:cataloguecof t:andfability); Whatever may be 
the Foren Literature wf the yr, thought! qb the man, his ideas may 
53999) we announcedi the appeàr- be aieful ; and e think that ſome of 
ane of :profefior Heeten v0 Ideas them mtrit the attentionof the French 
wong then Policy, Intertourſe, and nιjõ,Jũ The. Free e 
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en che mdſt i 
s ow And other 'gobd: Printes, - 
vr chelr EMamidation and ſerioqs 


J 


impbrtunt. Ooncern If -W:>Glaſcrs:has/pybliſhed/#* A De- 
reſpe&fplty oſſrreduao ſbriptio n lofaa e ly id vented es- 


tomibal, Lamp! for Students}: eal- 


\entatedidlop:5poeſerving] the By, 


Reflection, dy u Friend t610his »dnd, antun dich fame; other; Ad- 


Country art the produftions: of 
an andnytmods wathor;,o uni pri- 
ately prluted i Theyihare| houie 
vg; btaĩned an exrerfive-circula 
tion in Germany land not unde- 


fervedly/ For chey contain judi- 
com exhortat ton that retorm 
in the government of the German 


'ſates, without Mhh a, revolution 

+ uttavoidableundar the ſame time - 
point bat” the mbans of acrom- 
pllming it. Under fimilar cir- 
cymſtaneds of concealmemtowith 
reſpect to the natne f the author, 
and the place where i 
ther work appeared entitled Of 
the Intereſt” of the Pruſſtan M- 
chy, in the Sitvation:of fairs 

as they were id January,” 17964” 


vadtages/” iNN blawp tis ono the 
Trinopls!: 3b Adee but he 
glat tobe ĩs ſurroundrd with: a- 
ther at a Gnall: diſtancr, ante the 
interval between item is led with 
a ſolution of verdigteaſe in vine- 
gar; to renden the light emitted 
through them eſs prezndigial to ſthe 
eyes. A moveable Mmitror is alſo 
added, to throw: the light wherever 
oO yore 7. * 
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$13 15V 21 51; 19 24b if T Ne ith 
Phe next articles in German li- 
terature which call far our notice, 


intedi uno - belong to the department of Ma- 


thematics and Natural Philoſophy. 
Ju this number is “ Fhe Polyno- 


mial Theorem, the moſt:important 


Problem in Algebra, with ſome 


the Object of which to per- others demonſtrated ane w by. Te- 


ſoade the” Pruſſian cabinet to e- 
join the confederacy againſt France. 
They purſued; however, a line of 
better poliey, und eſcaped the diſ- 


tens, Kluegrl, Kramp, Pfaff, aud 
Hindenburg, Publiſhed with Re- 
marks, ana brief Sketch ofothe 
Combination Method ant its Appli- 


grace in which the allies, ſiner that cation to uhr, NG. Fu Hin- 
— have been luvolved! At denborg, at hHeipfft. This Work 
Erfurt, M. J. Melchior Moeller bas is ia defence, AS Well allyſtration 
(ms —— Eſſay on ſaving af prateſſor: Hindenburg's: method 
Moveabtes and Hotſchold Furni. eschibited qm iin Nov Gy ſtematis 
ture li/iCafe of Fire,“ whictv the Permutatiomim, Variationumſ d ac 
German Revie us i without, enter- Combuutibnurn prima Lines,“ 
ing into purticulars; prbaounce to which is repreſented an thie' forbign 


be à work» of Im nce>/Phe i: Journals tg bd as great! au aequiſi 
Four Papers reldtive tothe Oul - tion to the whole fiene db ale - 


tivation of the Damibee Morafs fin bra las that af /ognfinite ſeries 
Bavaria,“ (where printed not men- wus at tlie end af the laſt centu- 
dioned) contain complaints agaipſt ry. t the ſame lace M. H. A. 
dat economical "project;0) whith 1 Noche ha pubiitap! + Formtit de 
Was noticed by us in out laſt bo- Seritrum Net rſione Demianſtiddie 
ume, together with answer to cunſverſulis Sign localtbus comdi- 
thoſe complaints, and tlie pt of natorio-Mmlytic rum vtwarũs rx- 
a committee of enquiry, ſtating che 15htbirag” which» 15: calculatod atuy 
benefits which have ariſen to the for qd-yts in mathama ical tcignce, 
country from the 
taking. — Ag Nuremberg, 


* 


patriotio under - ahll for thoſe in particular o ha are 


nguage cof 
profeſſor 


Ce Fred. acquainted: _ the n 
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pr feſſor Hindenburg.—Av Berlin, 
„A. Burja has publiſhed! a'work 
entitled “ The Mathematical Paint- 
er, or the fundamental Principles 
of Perſpective according to various 
Methods, with an Appendix on 
theatrical Perſpective, and a De- 
ſcription of a new Porſpective In- 
ſtrument,“ which may properly be 
conſidered as a continuation of his 
valuable treatiſe on optics, noticed 
in our view of the Foreign Litera- 
ture of the vear 1994,—At Erfurt, 
M. E. F. F. Chladni has publiſhed 
a curious and ingenious eſſay, 
On the longitudinal Vibrations 
of Strings and Rods, which will 
prove intereſting to the natural 
philoſopher, and add to the repu- 
tation which the author has alrea- 
dy acquired by his treatiſe on the 
theory of ſounds, — At Frankfort 


on the Main, profeſſor C. Theoph. 


Schmidt, of Gieflen, has publiſhed 
an inſtructive treatiſe . On the Uſe 
of the Micrometer in aſcertaini 

Diſtances upon the Surface of the 
Earth, with practical Inſtructions 
for making Glaſs Micrometers, by 
a Machine purpoſely conſtructed for 
dividing them. — At Prague, pro- 
foſſor F. ſoſ. Gerſtner has pub- 
liched “ The Theory of the Im. 
pulſe of Water on Millwheels, with 
a View to practical Application 
and Experience,” which is ſaid to 
be a maſter-piece of practical ma- 
thematical mveſtigation, — At Al- 
tenburg, M. D. C. C. Langſdorf 
has publiſhed “ A Continuation of 
the -Klements of Hydraulics, (no- 
ticed in our laſt Regiſter). contain» 
ing the Theory of Fly Wheels, and 
their Application to Machines,“ 
which is a valuable addition to the 
mthor's original work. — At Ber- 
Fa the phyſical ſociety, in conſe- 
quesnce of ſome improper conduct 
on the part of their bookſeller, 
I woot time ſince to-a teſolu- 

* | 
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tion to puhliſhi their Tranſactiona 
themſelves, and to begin a new 
ſeries. The firſt volume of their 
& New Memoirs, which hath ap- 
8 in conſequence of that reſo- 
ution, conũſts of a variety of ar- 
ticles, many of them important and 
intereſting, by authors of conſider- 
able reputation in the. ſcientitic 
world. Among other names, thoſe 
of M. Bode; M. Karſten, Dr. 
Reus, Dr. Lampe, Dr. Chladni, 
profeſſor Hacquet, and M. Herbſt 
will recommend their contents to 
the attention. of the reader. — At 
Prague hath; been publiſhed the 
ſecond volume of the New Me- 
moirs of the Royal Bohemian Socie- 
ty of Sciences, which, beſides the 
hiſtory.of the fociety from 1791 to 
17995, /| biographical accounts of 
deceaſed members, and other pas 

ers of various merit, contains ſome 
important and valuable ones by 
count Stern herg, profeſſor Schmidt, 
the chevalier Landriani, baron 
Pakaſſi, profeſſor Joſ. Mayer, pro- 
feſſor Gerſtuer, mine-counſellor 
Haidinger, prufeſſor Strnadt, and 
Ab; Dobrowſki.— At Halle, Dr. 
Fred. Alb. C. Gren has publithed 
« Elements of Chemiſtry, accords» 
ing to the lateſt Diſcoveries, in- 
tended as a Text Book for acade- 
mical Lectures,“ vol. I. which, 
from the author's well known abt» 
lities, will be received as an ac- 
ceptable preſent by ſtudents in that 
ſcience. Inſtead of the atomic, 
Dr. Gren follows the dynamic 
fyſtem of Kant. — At Berlin, and 
at Poſen, profeſſor Martin Hein- 
rich Klaproth has publiſhed 
Contributions towards the Che- 


mical Knowledge of Mineral Bo- 


dies,“ volume I. containing many 
memoirs and diſſertations, ſome of 
them publiſhed before in ditferent 
German collections of philoſophi- 
cal pepers, and others original, on 

wipch 
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which the acknowledged; intelli- 


gence,” induſtry, and accuracy; of 
the author cannot but ſtamp a high 

ee of value in the eſtimation 
of the ſciemific world. At Leip- 
fic, Dr. C. H. Pfaff has publiilied 
An Eſſay on the lateſt Diſcove- 
ries in animal Electricity and Irri- 
tability,” containing an able exa- 
mination of what has been done 
or advanced by others on the ſub- 
jects of his enquiry, illuſttated by 
experiments of his own. — At 
Weimar; the ſame author, in con- 
junction with Dr. A. H. Schierer, 
and Dr. C. C. F. Jaeger, has pub- 
liſhed “ Experiments on the Shin- 
ing of Phoſphorus in Azotic Gas, 
with Remarks on M. Göttling's 
Eſſay towards correcting Antiphlo- 
iſtic Chemiſtry,” in which many 
acts are aſcertained, aud hints 
thrown. out, which will be uſeful 
to ſcientific chemiſts, in determin- 
ing the conſtitution of the perma- 
nently elaſtic fluids, aud the che- 
mical action of light and heat. — 
At Halle, profeſſor J. C. Reil has 
publiſhed the firſt number of a work 
entitled # Archives of Phyfiology,” 
containing an ingenious efſay on 
the vital principle; in which he 
conſiders the phenomena of orga- 
nized: bodies to be the effects of 
their compoſition, and the pheno- 
mena peculiar to each living ſyſ- 
tem to be the conſequence of the 
matter of Which it conſiſts. — At 
Hanover, Dr. J. D. Brandis has 
alſo publiſhed “ An Eſlav- on . the 
Vital Principle, in which he en- 
deayours to eſtabliſn the exiſtence 
of a phlogiſtic proceſs in the celiu- 
lar ſubſtance, and urges many in- 
genious objections againſt the at- 
tempts made to improve phy ſiolo- 
gy by means of the antiphlogiſtic 
ohemiſtry. — At Konigſberg, M. 
8. T. Semmering has pyblithed a 
kreatiſe „ On the Organ of the 
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Soul,“ in which, he, contens that 
the thuzd/ contained in the ventricles 
of the brain is the ſeaforium com- 
mune, or ſeat of the mind, and 
ſuppoſes that it may poſſeſs a che- 
mical orgauization y which dit, 
fernt perceptions may by diſerĩ - 
minatech — At Leipſic, M. J. Matt 
Beckſtzin, mine-chunſeltor to: the 
count of Schaumburg-Lippe, has 
completed, in three volumes, his 
important and valuable“, Natural 
Hiitory of German Birds, for the 
ns Uſe of Readers of every 
efcription, particularly for Sportſ- 
men, Teachers of Youth, and Eco- 
nomiſts.“ - At the ſame place, M. 
G. F. Hoffmann bas pubzdhed the 
IVth faſciculus, of tte ſecond vo- 
lume, of his ſplenoid and accurate 
« Defcription and Delineation of 
the Plants of Linne's Claſs Cryp- 
togamia, which are called Lichens,” 
with ax folio plates. — At Prague, 
Dr. J-.Chrilt. Mikan has publiſhs 
ed © A Deſcription of the Bom 
bylii of Bohemia,” illuſtrated. with 
four copper plates; and at Ham 
burg, M. Fred. Weber, a very. prox 
miſing young entomologiſt, has 
publiſhed “ An Entomalngical-Ngs 
meuclator, drawa up according to 
the Syſtem of the celebrated Far 
bricius, with the Addition of lach 
Sorcies ast haye heen lately diſco- 
vered; and the Varieties,” - We 
can only add in this department 
the names of the fohowing arti, 
cles: Mycological Quſcryationg 
or a Deſcription of the newelt and 
molt remarkable Mushrooms, hy 
C. II. Perſſon, Part I. with fix 
Copper Places, pu! 4iſhed at Leip- 
fie; „ Pity ological Opſervations 
on Amphibious Animals z-by, Ro- 


bert Tounſon,“ publiſhed at, Geg- 


tingen; Dr. J. C. Fa Schlegels 
new edition; with alterations and 
additions, of 4 Lieutaug's Compi- 
lation of DifeRions, firſt corręcted 

S4 ) and 
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and enlarged by Dr. Portal,“ in 2 
vols. publiſhed at Gotha; profeſ- 
ſor Gmelin's. “ Continuation. of 
the late Dr. Murray's Materia Me- 
dica, Part II. containing the Mi- 
neral Kingdom,” in 2 vols. pub- 
hſhed at Gottingen; “ A Manual 
of Anatomy, by profeſſor W. R. 
C. Wiedemann,“ publiſhed at 
Brunſwick ; © Surgico- medical Ob- 
ſervations, chiefly collected in the 
Pucal Hoſpital at Jena, by Dr. 
Juſt. Chriſt. Loder,” vol. I. pub- 
lie at Weimar; „A Review of 
the moſt noted and uſeful Sur- 
gical Inſtruments of ancient and 
modern Times, by Dr. Julius 
e of or age at Gottin- 
gen; “ The Origin of Neurclogy, 
an anatomico-h:ſto;ical Diſſerta- 
tion, by J. F. Harles,” publiſhed 
at Erlangen; 4 Medical Obſerva- 
tions on ſome very difficultly cura- 
ble Diſcaſes, by Dr. J. T. V. 
Selig,” publiſned at Leipſic; 
Ideas on the Production of Dif. 
eaſes, and the Influence of the Vi. 
tal Principle on their Origin and 
Torm, by Dr C. W. Hufeland,“ 

ubliſhed at Jena; “ Some unpub- 
Re Works of A. de Haen, to 
which are added Hiſtories of Diſ- 
eaſes oiven by Stollius at the Cli- 
nical College,” edited by J. Eye- 
rell, at Vienna; „ Medical Litera- 
turc for the Year 1794, by Paul 
Uſter,” publiſhed at Leipſic; 
& Criticiſms on practicel Medicine, 
with a View 'of its Hiſtory, and the 
new 5yſtems, by Dr. C. Kramp,“ 
4 at the ſame place; « A 

reatiſe on the Diſeaſes and phy- 
fical Education of Children, by 
Dr. Chrift. 'Girtanner,” publiſhed 
at Berl't; © An inaugural Diſſerta- 


tion on the Utility of infpiring 


fixed Air in Conſumptions of the 
Lungs, by G. F. 'Muebry,” pub- 
Tiſh d at Gotha; and « The Phe- 
nomena and Sympathies of Nature, 
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with the wonderful Secret of heal» 
ing Wounds by mere Sympathy, 
without Contact, by means of 
Vitriol, according to Kenelm Dig- 
by,” by father Celeſtine Stœhr, 
a Benedictine monk of Banz, who, 
at the cloſe of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is a believer in the efficacy of 
fir Kenelm Digby's ſympathetic 
powder, the action of which he un- 
dertakes to explain ! ! 
Among the Hiſtorical productions 
of Germany, we meet with 4 A 
Hiſtory of the New World, tranſ- 
lated from the' Spaniſh of Don 
Juan Baptiſta Munoz, with illuſtra. 
tive Remarks, by M. C. Spren- 
gel,” volume I. publiſhed at Wei. 
mar. This valuable work, in the 
original, was announced by us ih 
our view of the Foreign Literature 
of the year 1793. In its German 
form, however, it appears with 
* ad vantage, on account of 
e important additions which it 
has received from the learned and 
intelligent tranflator, — At Gieſſen, 
Mr. J. Ern. C. Schmidt has pub- 
liſhed the firſt volume of“ Frag- 
ments of the Hiſtory of the Middle 
Ages,” which is a work of great 
labour and ingenuity, and abound- 
ing in entertainment and informa- 
tion. The firſt fragment contains 
the life and character of Boniface, 
the apoſtle of the Germans; the 
ſecond, among other things, pre- 
ſents us with probable arguments to 
ſhew, that he was one of the princi- 
pal inſtruments that placed Pepin 
on the throne; the third offers 
ſtrong proofs that the coronation of 
Charl-magne at Rome was an in- 
trigue of Leo III; and in the 
fourth the author undertakes ta ſhew, 
how much more deſerving Grego- 
ry VII. was of the epithet Great, 
than the emperor to whoſe hiſtory 
the preceding fragment 15 devoted. 


ie . J. Hager has 
=» At Vienna, M. ) be pub 


uhliſued “ A new Proof of the 
Relationſhip between the Hunga- 
rians and the Laplanders, ? awtnch 
diſplays much hiſtorical and philo- 
jogical knowledge, and — 
rily eſtabliſnes the author's h 

theſis by prov in that the — 
— garian and La and tongues are 
dialects of the ſame original lan- 
uage, — Among the articles in 
— Literature under the head 
of Hiſtory the reader will alſo find, 
an elegant Latin . Profpectus of a 
Work on the Affairs of the Ne- 
therlands, or a Comm on the 
Hiſtory and Hiſtorians of the Ne- 
therlands, in which are given a 
Catalogue of the Records to be 

ubliſhed, the Argument of the 

ork, and the Heads of it; from 
ſhe Library of Corn: Francis de 

(elis, Biſhop of Antwerp.“ From 


clude, that the work of which it is 
the harbinger, cannot fail of proving 
highly intereſting. It is not men- 
tioned where this work was print- 
ed. — At Berlin, M. J. E. Küſter 
has publiſhed # a Picture of the 
preſent, War between Germany 
4 France, with a particular View 
o the Part taken in it oy 
to the Conclofion of the reuty of 
Peace at Baſle, i containing docu- 
ments which will be valoable to the 
future hiſtorlans of theſe eventful 
times. Ote grand object: of the au- 
thor is to ſetup adefenet of the con · 


duct pur ſued by Pruſha. At Ham- 


burg, a — has appeared, in 
2 vols. 9 attributed! to M. 
Servan, formerly member uf the pur. 
liament of Greub ble, emitled On 
the real. State of Frame at the 
End of. 1796 and on the Purichl 
Situation, of the European 


contains much! curious information 
relative to the internal ſtate of 
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this proſpectus we are led to cou- D 
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E ! of tHE' allied powers, 
inen with more impartiality thay 


moſt of the Productions ot. the 
-Frenolroyaliſts:* auth does 
rot adfpair of the revival of mo- 


- rerphy in France. At Ch emhitz 
bath appeared #'the Conduct of 
— French in the . 

| hine, impartially delineated b 
Pye'' Witneſs, in Letters to Privy 
Cooſellof Girtanner,“ in hie 
the author appears to re (nt Cif- 
cumſtances and chara& ers their 
juſt-and' proper Fase and has 
collected a variety of intereftin 

| anecdotes, the authenticity of which 
is carrotorated by ſtrong collateral 
teſtimdny. — At Augſburg, Baron 
L. Von Tnterberger, major gene- 
ral and commander of the Twperial 
artillery: employ of in the ſiege of 
1 puhliſh ed 6 a 
of that Siege! deleted . 
mag cers of the mperivy. 111 x 
:lery”” the principal object of whi 

is to aſcribe to Nil and the 
-ſtrians all the merit of tlie co 
of that place, ad — e 
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calendar is adapted to, the reſt, — 
At Lubec and Leipſic, M. C. Mei- 
ners, aulic counſellor, has publiſned 
the firſt volume of Reflections on 
the Fertility or Barrenneſs, ancient 
and preſent State of the principal 
Countries in Aſia, which exhibits 
the dilference between ancient and 
modern Aſia, at leaſt of the weſtern 
rt, with much knowledge and 
judgment, and leads us to form 
conſiderable expectations from the 
proſecution of the author's plan, in 
which he deſigns to preſent us with 
an enquiry into the origin, bodily 
form, way of thinking, &c. of the 
modern inhabitants at Aſia. —At 
Gotha, M. A. Klebe has publiſhed 
a well-written and pleaſing topo- 
graphical work, entitled “ Gotha 
and its Environs,” illuſtrated with 
plates, and accompanied with two 
prefaces, one by the author, the 
other by profeſſor Galleti.— At Ber- 
lin, a ſenſible and acute anonymous 
author has publiſhed 2 volumes of 
letters on Switzerland, and the 
Swiſs,”, which are chiefly confined 
to German Switzerland, and ſup- 
ly the reader with much intereſting 
and inſtructive matter, The au- 
thor's reflections and remarks are 
intended to ſubſerve the moral im- 
provement of that country, and his 
own. — At the ſame place M. C. 
Aug. Fiſcher has publiſhed a work 
entitled on Geneva, and the Le- 
man Lake,“ in which he has pre- 
ſented his countrymen with ſome 
curious | particulars. reſpecting the 
modern ſtate of, Geneva, and the 
revolutions which; of late years have 
taken place in the form of its go: 
vernment.— At Salzburg, M. L. 
Huebner has , publiſhed,, in 2 vols. 
% Deſcription of the T wn, of 
Salzburg, and ſurrounding Diſtrict, 
with its ancient Hiſtory,” which 
diſplays. uncommon induſtry, and 
much taſte. The firſt volume is 
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devoted to topography; the ſecond 
to ſtatiſtics.— At Vienna, Ant. Von 
Genſau, Kknt. &c. has publiſhed a 
work in 4 vols. entitled “ the Hiſ. 
tory, of the City of Vienna, in a cer. 
tain degree connected with the Hif. 
tory of the Country,” illuſtrated 
with numerous plates, and ſtated tg 
be a valuable, collection of ſacts, 
reſpecting the ſtate of Vienna at 
different periods, and its hiſtory 


* 
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from its toundation to the year 
1793, extracted from various au- 
thentic docyments.—At Weimar, 
Dr. H. F. Conr. Henke has pub- 
liſhed 4 Records of modern Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory for 1794,” which 
work is conducted on au extenſive 
plan, yet with a judicious ſelec- 
tion of materials, and diſtinguiſhed 
throughout by a ſpirit of treedom 
and moderation. Such a publica- 
tion cannot but be uſcful to the age 
in which the author writes, and will 
be highly prized by ſubſequent 
hiſtorians of the period, —At Ko- 
nigſberg, Mr. J. Henry Voſs has 
975 2 vols. of © Letters on 

ythology,” abounding in learned 
reſearches, ingenious illuſtrations, 
and numerous curious topics of dil- 
cuſſion, which will be found highly 
intereſting to the reader. —At Ber- 
lin, the prince de Bethune has pub- 
liſhed a folio volume, containing 
& Genealogical Tables of the one 
thouſand and twenty-four quarters 
oftheir Royal Highneſſes the Princes 
of Pruſha, Grandſons of his Ma- 
jeſty Frederic William II. King of 
Pruſſia.“—At Leipſic, J. F. Baron 
Racknitz, has publiſhed a repre- 
ſentative © Hiſtory of the Taſte for 
eg, which is a ſpecimen 
of a ſplendid work, intended to 
exemplify by, engravings, aud o 
illuſtrate with learned diſſertations, 
the hiſtary of the taſte of tlie molt 
diſtinguiſhed countries, in matters 
of furniture and, ornamental ar- 
onal 2c eos cChitectute. 
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ebitecture.— At Vienna, profeſſor 
Eckbel has publith:d the pth and 
6th, yols, of His very leuued and 
inſtructive * Doctrina Nummorum 
veterum, Kc.“ Sorta the, Ro- 


man conſular, family, and impera- 
torial coins, te ths time of the em- 
oo Hadfrian.— At Ptague, M. C. 

ngar has publiſned “ New Me- 
moirs of the aucient Hiltory of 
Printing in Bohemia, with a eom- 
lete View of every Thing pertain- 
ing to it, &c,” — At Chemnitz, Dr. 
Girtanner bas publiſhed an“ Al- 
maack of Revolution Characters 
for the ' Year 1796,“ containing 
much curious and important hiſto- 
neal and biographical matter, col- 
lected with induſtry,. and accom- 
panied-with reffections which are 
frequently valuable, but not always 
impartial as far as reſpects the cha- 
racters of the principal agents in the 
French revolution. — At Nurem- 
berg, Dr. Hacquet has completed, 
in 4 vols, his “ Pliyfical and Poli- 
tical Travels through Dacia and 
Sarmatia, from 1789) to 1795,” 
which, among a variety of ſcienti- 
fic and 'economical remarks, con- 
tain many intereſting facts and en- 
fertaining anecdotes illuſtrative of 
the manneis of the inhabitants; and 
at Berlin, a Livonian has publiſhed 
i Journey from Riga to Warſaw, 
through Southern Pruffia, &c. to 
Batze in Tyrol,” in fix parts, which 
will be found lively and amuſing, 
and particularly intereſting t6 the 
reader's chirioſity in what relates to 
the ſtate of Poland, and the cha- 
raters of the principal actors in the 
Poliſh revolution, 
The remaining articles which we 

ave to introduce into our lift bf 
the productions of Germany, be- 
long to the head of Claſhcal, 

ritical, and Polite Literature. In 
this number we find “ Homeri et 
Homeridarum Opeta et Reliquiæ; 
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ex veterum Ciiticorum Notationi- 
bus, optimorumque Exemplarium 
FIde, recenfuit Frid. Aug. Wolfius. 
Pars I. Ilias.“ vols. I. and II. pub. 
liſhed at He. This is a very im- 
portant and vatuable work, by an 
editor polſeſſed of that erudition, 
critical ſkill, and perfevering in- 
duſtry, that peculiariy qualified him 
for undertaking ſuch a taſk; and 
it will be gratefully rèceived by the 
claflical ſtudent, volumes alrea- 
dy pubF ſhed contain the Iliad, and 
very copious Prolegomena. In the 
latter the editor has given @ erttical 
hiſtory of the poems of Homer, 
from their firſt ah peatance to the 
preſent time; and an account of 
the various ſources whence he has 
dran his emendations of his 
original. His text is accurately 
printed, but without any verſion, 
notes, or ſcholla. The latter we 
are to expect after the Odyſſey and 
other works attributed to Homer 
have made their appearance. At 
the fame place have appeared 
« Hymni Homerict, cum reliquis 
Carminibus minoribus Homero tri- 
bui ſolitis, &c. Textum recenſuit, 
&c. Carolus David Iigen, Phil. & 
L. L. O. O. Prof. in Acad. Jenenſi.“ 
This work is diſtiugzuiſſied by prodfs 
of learning and critical talenti, Which 
will ſecure it a favourable reception 
with claſfical ſctiolars. ' The editor 
contends that the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo may juſtly'be rank- 
ed among the works of Homer; 
but that the other hymmms and ſmaller 
pieces are not gehulne: At Zulli- 
chau, M. C. W. Halbkart has pub- 
icy « Pfycliologta'Homerica,” &c. 
or, a Tree 
ledge or Opinions reſpecting 't 
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of no inconfiderable merit in point 
of learning, as well as ingenuity. 
— At Halle, another claſſical work 
has been publiſhed, which the edi- 
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Bernhard Bertram, a learned Phi- 
Ploger of the. Seventeenth Centu- 
1 and „ on Suidas, enrich 
with the-Remarks, T. Reinefius ;” 
«4 A New Practical Italian Gram- 
mar, 4 publiſhed at Fr kfort; (Pe- 
dago 2 and Philological Eſtays, 
by] H, P. ee pub- 


{AA at 5 fe t * Account 
0 . reſent Reg 2 tions af the 

cademy a6 4 by Fred. 
W. Pose * be ab 
David K us, a wk Moral 
Inſtructions for * eople of all 
Conditions, by J. Werner Streit- 
horſt,” * at Halberſtadt; 
4 The aſt, by Schloſſer,“ pub- 


0 at Konigherg; & Hiſtorical 
Memoirs of teachin the Deaf and 

Dumb, and alſo Blin Perſons, &c,” 

publiſhe hed at Leipſic; © The Works 

of 101 M. Wieland, com ob pa. 
XVI, to XX, both a. 5 fiv 

liſhed at the 3 5305 

Works of Cornelius ho = 
4 Vols.” publiſhed dt Vienna; 
& The Works. of C. „ Tiedgp, 1 

Vol. J.“ publiſhed at Gottinge 

© The Poems of Dr. Valerius Tl 


on \ Yeubeck, 3 in 2 Vols.” pub- 

liched at Liegnitz; The Holy 

bepulchres at Kom, and the 573 
Gatirical Poems, b 


ee Leipſic; 2 
ler Hours, in 2 vo for 1795 
200 1796, bliſhed at Tubingen) ; 
9 4 eArt of Love, a Didactic Po- 
em, publiſhed at Berlin; “ Rich- 
an. Lionhearted, a Poem, in 7 
Books,” publiſhed at the ſame place; 
* Yeloſtris, Pharaoh of Miſraim, a 

Tale of other Times,” publiſhed at 
Bremen) James and his Maſter, 
from an. unpubliſhed MS. of Dide- 
tot, in 2 Vols.” publiſhed at Ber- 
lin; « Clara Dupleflis and Clairaat, 
the Hiſtory of a family of French 
Emigrants,” tranſlated into French 
from the: German of the author of 


Rodolf olf of Werdenberg, in 3 vols, 


contains only the firſt 


The. third 
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liſhed at Brunſwick ; „ The 
* y of an Orphan,” tranſlated 
Oo. from the German, inck 
publiſhed at Berlin; Charles Pil- 
grims's Romance of his own Life, 


written by himſelf, in 3 Vols.“ pub- 


liſhed at the fame place; and . The 
N egro Slaves, a Dramatic Piece, it 
3 Acts, by Preſident van Kotzebue,” 
publiſhed at Leipfic. 

When we turn our attention to 
the literature of Switzerland, the 
firſt publication which calls for our 
notice, is © A Treatife on the In- 
fluence of the Paſſions upon Indi- 
vidual and National Happioefs , by 
the Baroneſs Stael,“ daughter of 
the celebrated Necker, publiſhed 
at Lauſanne.” This volume, which 
tt of the 
authoreſs plan; is divided into three 

arts. The firſt treats of the effect; 
of each paſſion, properly ſo called, 
upon human happineſs:- The fe. 
cond; Analyſes thoſe affe cus which 
orm a me dium between the paſ· 
ſions and the reſources of the win. 
rt diſcuſſes the re. 
8 which v we find 


ſources of happi 
n 15 of theſe 


within qurſelves 
ſubjects many ſenbble alua- 
ble refletions we N e 
cur,” which, ce to be reeom- 

mended on account of their ten- 
dency to ie h te, guantum of 


public virtue, improve do- 
meſtic morals. — t 1 lle, an ano- 
nymous author ha iſhed a trea- 
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of-the public, on account of the 


part which the author ſuſtained in 
the French political, drama at the 


ſpeaking of religious inſtitutions, 
he is an advocate for an -ſtahlihed 
religion; and he recommends to 


the people of France, in conndqcion 
with a federative democracy, an 
eſtabliſhmer;t of chriftianityg puri · 
fied and reduced to what! ig ful. 
— At Zurich, Fred. C. Baron yon 
Moſen has publiſhed 2 vals. en- 
titled “ Political Truths,“ which 
contain much intereſting matter on 
the ſubject of government, and the 
character of | governors, more par- 
ticularly applicable to the circum- 
ſtances of the petty German ſtates. 
Some of his reflections diſcover a 
ſtrange and incongruous mixture 
of zeal for freedom of thinking, 
and the progreſſive improvement 
of the human mind, and a pertina- 
cjous attachment to à dogmatic 
ſxſtem of faith and church govern- 
ment, The author was diſmiſſed 
from an employment which he held 
under the aufe of Wurtemberg, 
on account of the independence 
of his principles; and his writings 
calculated to render the ſervants of 
princes. the ſervants of the public. 
In Switzerland, but without the 
mention of any particular place, 
M. Mallet du Pan has publiſhed 
the: firſt of a projected ſeries of let - 
ters entitled . Political Correſpon- 
dence, intended to ſerve as Mate. 
rials towards a Hiſtory of French 
Republicaniſm,” in which he diſ- 
covers, his uſual and unabated vis 
rulence of invective againſt the 
French revolution; and his. well · 
known aeal in the canſe of kings 
and religious eſtabliſi ments, not 
unmixed with ſevete cenſures on 
the blunders of the genetals and 
az ct in hoſtility to the ne order uf 
things, — In the fame countty M. 
Necker has publiſhed four volumes 
1% the French Revolution,” which 
will naturally attract the attention 


commencement of that grand vent. 
They conſiſt of hiſtorical details, in- 
termixed with a varicty of reflec- 
tions, intended to juſtiſy himtelf 
and his adminiſt ation, and to cri. 
minate hĩs adverſaries; and of cri- 
ticiims on the conſtitution of 1795, 
compared u ith thoſe of England 
and America, the juſtice of which 
can alone be afcertained by time. 
It is not improbable that, before 
the publication of our next volume, 
we ſhall have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with this work 
in an Engliſh dreis. -- At Lauſanne, 
M. F. J. Durand has publiſued 4 
vols. of a work entitled 4 the Ele- 
mentary Statiſtics of Switzerland, 
for the Uſe of young people,“ 
which he ſhould rather have deno- 
minated . Hiſtorical and Geogra- 
phical Notices, intended to intro- 
duce:young People to an Acquain- 
tance with the Objects worthy of 
Attention, in Switzerland.” Con- 
ſidered under the latter character, it 
deſerves: to be recommended as 2 
methodical, inſtructive, and amuſ- 
ing guide to the traveller through 
that romantic and intereſting coun- 
try. — At Zurich, M. J. J. Hottin- 
ger bas publiſhed „the Lite of 
Solomon Geſiner,” which is a well. 
written piece of biography, by an 
eminent literary character, who 
lived on terms of intimacy with 
Geiſner, and will prove intereſting 
ta readers in every poliſhed Euro» 
pean country, on account of the 
widely extended celebrity of that 
charming poet. — At the fame place 
an anonymous writer has publiſhed 
2 vols. entiiled “ Notices of my 
Travels in England,” which are 
üvely and intereſting, and contain 
remarks; on the metropolis, the 
country, the conſtitution, and tlie 

character, 


* 
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cduracter, manners, and amuſes- 
ments of the inhabitants, inſtruc- 
tive and entertaining to natives as 
wellas foreigners. — At Neuchatel, 
M. Sauſſure has publiſhed vols. V 
VIII. of his Travels in the 
Alps,“ which abound in a rich va- 
riety of -inſtru&tive; curious, and 
entertaining matter, and will be 
found eſſentially to contribute 
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the moſt rational and enlightened 
of modern theologues will not ſub- 
ſoribe. He has, nevertheleſs, diſ- 

layed uncommon liberality for an 
taliau profeſſor of divinity, and” 
advanced principles and remarks 
which muſt render his orthodoxy” 
ſuſpected at Rome. — At Pavia, 
likewiſe, a work has been publiſh-" 
ed, in 2 vols. entitled “ Biblio- 


to the improvement of various 
branches of ſcience, particularly 
of mineralagy.— At Zurich, M. 
C. M. Wieland has publiſhed vol. I. 
part I. of a work entitled “ the 
Attic Muſeum, which is to con- 
filt of tranſlations of the principal 
Greek writers of the age of Pericles 
and Alexander, and original eſſays 
explanatory of the works tranflated, 
or illuſtrative of intereſting mattess 
of antiquity, / 5. 101 

Among the very few articles in 
Italian literature of which we have 
ſeen any account, the firſt which 
we have to announce is Johannis 
Lanigan, S. Th. P. et in Acade- 
mia Ficinenft Profeſſoris, Inſtitu- 
tionurn Biblicarum Pars prima,“ 
Vol, I. publiſhed at Pavia. This 
work is intended to encourage and 
promote the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
which the author complains is too 
much neglected in the Italian uni- 
verſities. The volume before us 
contains only a part of his plan, 
which is to comprehend the hiſtory 
of the ſacred books, biblical anti- 
quities, and hermeneutics, or the 
method of interpreting ſcripture. 
In drawing it up the author availed 
bimſelf of the aid afforded by the 
deſt modern critics, proteſtant as 
well as catholic; and it affords 
ample evidence of his learning, in- 
duſtry, and ingenuity. Excluſive 
of the author's peculiar opinions as 
a catholic, he has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh ſeveral poſitions to which 


theca Eccleftaſtica,”” &c. contains 
ing a variety of treatiſes on differ. ' 
ent ſubjects, theological, hiſtorical, 
and miſcellaneons. The hiſtorical ' 
are ſtated to be the moſt valuable. 
— At Venice, Vincenzo Dandolo 
has publiſhed a treatiſe entitled, 
Elements of Chemico phyſical 
Science,” which partakes at the 
ſame time of the nature of an ele- 
mentary work, and of a dictionary, 
and is well calculated to introduce 
the un- initiated to an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of che- 
miſtry. The author is an *ntiphls- 
iſtian.— At Naples, Dr. F. M. 
uderi has publiſhed a work, im 
Latin, in 2 vols. „on the in, 
Cauſes, and eaſily practicable Ex- 
tirpation of the Small Pox, and 
Contagious Diſorders,” which is 
the reſult of long 2 
minute attention, and proeured 
the 5 — and benevolent” au- 
thor the high medical honours of 
firſt phyſician in Sicily and the 
neighbouring” iſles, and firſt pro- 
feffor of medicine in the univerſity 
of Catania, — At Florence, Dr. 
Vincenzo Chiarugi has publiſheck 
a work, in 2 vols. „on Inſatityg 
general and 5 with a Cen- 
tury of Cafes,” which, as far as ie 
is tpeculative, coincides with the 
opinions of Dr, Cullen. Hut the- 
moſt important part of the work 
conſiſts of the numerous cafes whiely 
fell under the doctor's eye, in the 
aſylum belonging toi the new hoſ- 
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it is particularly valuable on ac 


count of the detail which it ex- 
hibits of cardinal Borgia's rich 
and magnificent collection, under 
the heads of Egyptian Antiquities; 
Volſcian Monuments; Etruſcan 
Monuments; Grecian Monuments, 
Roman Monuments; Indian Mo- 
numents; Arabian Monuments; 
the Monuments of the Northern 
c 7 8 F< agen; Monuments ; 
onuments: each of 
which is is, beivided into a great 
varie ty - of. curious and intereſting, 
particulars,» At. Baviano, Count 
Antonio Maria Borromeo has pub- 
liſhed; Notices of the Italian No- 
velifts,” ; in which. the relative me- 
nit of many popular Italian novels 
is pe l ay aud the beſt editions 
pointed. out; and an account is 
alſo, given af eight, hitherto incdits 
ed works. of this deſcription, 
Our. liſk of the literary produc- 
tions of France commences, with 
the Origin of all Modes of Wor- 
Up, or Univerſal Religion, by 
Dupuis, a French. Citizen,” in 3 
vols. 40. In this voluminous 


ion; diligence of refearch, inge- 
ou wa and, we muſt add, many tau; 

hypotheſes, and conclukions. 
His grand deſign. is; to, ſhew, that 


mankind orlgjoally attached the 
idea of divinity to the 8 aid, 


its conſtituent, parts; and to trace 
the facts and 84542. pe chriitia· 
nity, as well as the fict ions 0: pa- 
1005 mythology to one con mon 
gurce, the hiſtory: of the porng 
mena of. nature: allegorifc 
e exen. ages fo far as to identify the 
et. ionnder, of .our religion with the 
ſun, and to deny luis appearance 
upgn. earth in a human C aracter. 
Such royeties.will excite the ſmile 
of the, reader wha Is converſant 


in the writings which ſupport the 
7 truth 
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trath of revelation. — The author 
of „ Polytheiſm analyſed - and 
brought back to its Types, or 


Sabeical Prolegomena, intended to 


ſerve as an Introduction to the My- 
thology of the Greeks,” undertakes 
to trace the origin of the worſhip 
of the pagan divinities. The prin- 
ciples of ſuch worſhip he divides 
into two parts; the IE 
ical, the other purely imaginary 
as fabulous. The folmet he'en- 
deavours to trace to the Yogmas of 
a phyſico-religious ſyſtem; the lat- 
ter to the ignorance and fãnaticiſm 
of prieſts, and the imaginations of 
poets. —M. J. F. C. Blanvillalh's 
« Morality of an Adorer, or the 
Art of being happy in Society,“, 
contains a neat and pleaſing expla- 
nation of the principles of morality. 
The author's object is to ſſiew, that 
he is moſt happy, who occaſions the 
happineſs of the greateſt number 
of his fellow creatures. — The 
author of „ a New Problem to be 
reſolved, & c. contends, with abi- 
lity, againſt the eſtabliſhment of 
any religion in a ſtate, on the prin- 
Ciple of the abuſes to which ſuch 
inſtitutions give riſe, — M. Ville- 
terque's « Philoſophical Vigils,“ 
in 2 vols. diſcuſs various topics, 
partly in morals, and partly in na- 
tural philoſophy. They are often 
lively” and entertaining, but can- 
not be characteriſed as ſolid and 
methodical productions. One prin- 
cipal deſign of the author appears 
to be the defence of theiſm, againſt 
the objections of the advocates for 
epicuriſm, — + The Revolution- 
ary Manual, or Moral Sentiments 
on the Politics of Nations in a State 
evolution,” contains ſome uſe- 

ful truths, illuſtrative of the cauſes, 
effects, and ſpirit of revolutions, 
prone ths the ideas of republicans. 
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— The work entitled © a Political 
Problem,” & c. was chiefly com- 
poſed for the uſe of the Batavian 
nation. In diſcuſſing the queſtion, 
what is the proper form of govern- 
ment for à people who have te. 
— iberty, and are jea- 
ous to preſerve it? the author 
brings fotward many powerful ar- 
guments to ſhew the propriety of 
their adopting an unity of goverii= 
ment, rather thin the federative 
ſyſtem. — M. J. P.'Garran's © Poli- 
tical Reſearches into the Ancient 
and Modern State of Poland, ap- 
plied to the laſt Revolution in that 
Country,” affords evidence of com- 
prehenſive enquiry, and beta bu 
of ſentiment, that reflect great Ho- 
nour on the author. They expoſe, 
with becoming freedom, the cauſe 

which have prevented the WD 
of civilization, and the eſtabliſhmenk 
of popular liberty in Poland; ang 
point out the meaſures by which, 
even yet, that unhappy country 
may be reſcued from its abject ſtats 
of ſlavery, and reſtored to politi- 
cal independence and importance 
among the European nations, — 


The “ Letters on the Agricukure 
of the Diſtrict of Rochelle, and the 
Neighbourkood, by Citizen Chaſs 


ſiron, Cultivator,” contain remarks 

and obſervations, the reſult of long 
experience on artificial meadows, 
and the rearing. of ſneep, from 
which farmers in other diſtricts 
may derive uſeful” hints, — NM. 
Baudin's tiſe recommending” 
the Oil of Beech- maſt, * and che 
« Inſtructions for the Collection of 
Beech-maſt, ahd the Extraction of 
its Oil, publiſned by the Commit-" 
tee of Agriculture ind 'Arts,” are 
uſeful publications in rural echno⸗ 
my. From the former it, aÞpeap: 


that beech oil, al operly e 
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js equal in purity to oil of almonds, 
and capable of being kept fix or 


eight years without becoming ran- 
cid: the title of the latter explains 


its deſigu. The committee of agri- 


culture have likewiſe printed“ In- 
ſtructions for treating the Rot in 
Sheep,” drawn 1 by Citizen F. 
II. Gilbert; and an anonymous 
author has publiſhed “ a Treatiſe 
on the —— of Engliſh Horſes,” 
with a view of engaging the French 
to attend to that branch of rural 
economy. 


Under the head of Mathematics 


and Philoſophy we find “ a Trea- 
tiſe on Differential and Integral Cal- 
culation, by J. A. J. Couſin, of 
the National Inſtitute of Sciences 
and Arts at Paris.” This work is 
the production of an author diſtin- 
guiſhed by the reputation with 
which for many years he filled the 
chair of profeſſor of geometry in 
the college of France, aud is highly 
ſpoken of for its utility in the ſci⸗ 
ence of mechanics. — The © Port- 
able Tables of Logarithms from 1 
to rod, ooo, &c. by Frangois Callet,” 
are a new edition, by the younger 
Didot, of a very uſeful work, re 
markable for its accuracy; the ele- 
gance of its typography, and for 
the circumſtance of its being print- 
ed ſtereotypically, from types ſol- 
dered into a folid maſs; an ingeni— 
ous method, and of great advan- 
tage in the printing of numerical 
tables, and works of permanent de-. 
mand. They are adapted to the 
new centeſimal diviſion.— General 
Montalembert, in his “ Friend to 
the. Science of Defence,” &c. con- 
teſts ſeveral''6f' the poſitions laid 
down' by general D*Argon, in his 
obſervatians on fortification, and 
his political confiderations, pub- 
liſhed in the Polytechnic Joutnal 
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of the central ſchool of publie 
works. Profeſſionàl men muſt de- 
cide who is in the right. — « The 
Architectural Works of Peyre,“ in 
large folio, illuſtrated with twenty 
plates, have been publiſhed by his 
ſon, who is a member of the claſs 
of architecture in the national in- 
ſtitute, and who has prefaced them 
by an introductory eſſay, contain- 
ing a ſcientific compariſon of the 
temples of the ancients with the 
churches of 'the moderns, and ſe- 
veral elegant deſigns for public 
buildings, in the ſtyle of the an- 
cients, = The Year Book of the 
Lyceum of Arts, for the third 
Year of the French Republic, with 
the Names and Addreſſes of the 
Members of the Directory, as well 
as of the Artiſts who have obtained 
Prizes,” &. affords ſtriking evi- 
dence of what zeal and perſeverance 
can effect under the moſt unfavour- 
able circumſtances, and will give 
pleaſure to every one who has the 
ſucceſs ot the arts and ſciences at 
heart. — The Aſtronomical and 
Nautical” Almanack for the fifth 
Vear of the French Republic (from 
Sept. 28, 1796, to Sept. 21, 1797), 
publiſhed by Order of the Board of 
Longitude,” contains feveral valu- 
able aſtronomical papers, and, in 
particular, a catalogue of à thou- 
ſand circumpolar ſtars; a new theo 

of Mercury; and a journal of al- 
trovomy from 1782, when Bailly's 
hiſtory ends, to 1789, by De La- 
lande. — The “ Explanation of the 
Syſtem of the World, by Peter St 
mon la Place, of the National In- 
ſtitute of France, and the Board 
of Longitude,“ in 2 vols. cannot 
fail, of proving acceptable to tie 
yotaries of ſcience, from the high 
rink which the author ſuftains 


; icians an 
among modern ann: 2 
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aſtronomers, It treats of the ap- 
parent movements of the celeſtial 
bodies of their real movements, 
of the laws that regulate their mo- 
tions, of the theory of univerſal 
oravity ; and prefents the reader 
with a ſuccinct hiſtory of. aſtrono- 
my, from tae;.earliclt ages to the 
preſent times. — The £,Refutation 
of the Pneumatic Theory, or the 
new Syſtem of modern Chemiſtry, 
by Lamarc,” is an enlarged egition 
of that author's enquiries into the 
cauſes of the principal ſads in phy- 
fics. — From M. Le Vaillant the 


public has received two unmbers 


of luis promifed 4 Natural Hiſtory 
of Afcican Birds,” whichare bean- 
tiful and ſplendid, and.will prove 
highly intereſting; to ornithologiſts. 
— The work entitled . Operative 
Medicine, or an Elementary Trea- 
tiſe on the Operations of Surgery, 
illuſtrated with Plates, by Peter 
Laſſus, Profeſſor in the School of 
Health at Paris, in 2 vols. and 
the + Treatiſe, on Surgical Com- 
plaints, and the Operations which 
are neceſſary for their Removal, b 
Meſſrs Chopart and Default, Profet- 
ſors in the Practical School of Sur- 
very,” & c. in 2 vols. are both of 
them works of, ſterling merit, and 
will be found of conſiderable uſe to 
Joung practitioners. 

The Hiftorical department of 
French literature offers to us a well 
executed tranſlation, by Rene Bi- 
net, of profeſſor  Meiner's ſenſible 
and judicious 4 Hiſtory of the De- 
clenſion of Manners among the 
Romans,” which treats of the pe- 
rod of Roman hiſtory compre- 
hended between the defeat of Per- 
ſeus king of Macedon, and the 
introduction of the imperial office. 
= The 4 Revclutions of India 
during the Eighteenth Century, or 
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Memoirs of, Tippoo Saib, Sultan 
of Myſore, written by himſelf,” 
in 2 vols. have been tranſlated fm 
the Hindoſtannee, by Ant, Fantjy- 
Deſodoards, and are reported,to be 
in ſtructive, curious and intereſting 
2 De Lalande in bis “ Eflay 
on the Interior Parts of Africa,” 
maintains, in oppoſition to D' An- 
ville, that the Niger and the Sene- 
gal arg: the fame riyer, and treats 
of the practicability of traverſing 
the, interior parts of that yaſt pen- 
inſula, from Weſt to Eatt, Had 
not the records of the African and 
Eaſt-India Companics; been un- 
happily deſtroyed, they would have 
ſupplied the author with numerous 
articylars, from which, he would 
— been enabled to extract much 
valuable information on the ſubject 
of this effay. — The © Philoſophi- 
cal Hiſtory of the French Revolu- 
tion, from the convoking of the No- 
tables by Louis XVL to'the Sepa- 
ration of the Convention, by Ant. 
Fantin-Deſddoards,” in 2 vols, is 
an intereſting and valuable;work, 
written, after the manner of Salluſt, 
and with as much impartiality. as 
can be expected from a zealous re- 
publican, hut who is neither Gi- 
rondiſt nor Jacobin. It abounds 
in digreſſions, ſometimes confiſting 
of hiſtorical parallels, at, others — 
general views of things, or diſcuſ- 
ſions of queſtions in politics; but 
all connected with the author's 
main deſign.— The Hiſtory of 
the Conſpiracy of Lovis-Philip- 
Joſeph D'Orleans, firft, Prince of 
the Blood, &c. by the Author of 
the Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy of 


Maximilian Robeſpierre, (noticed 


among our articles in Domeſtic 
Literature) in 3 vols. in point of 
compoſition, is written in an able 
and impretiive manner, but is 

3 12 groſsly 
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work. — Of David's, «: of 
the *Campaig 0 of, . iche- 
gru * and the 4. Memoirs ſor the 

Fiftory 0 "the ar of La Vendee, 
5 Louis Jarie Turreau, we have 
already, given. n account in our 


View of the Domeſtic Literature of 
the prefe t year, — The _ Account 
af the Engag file dann jog Events that 
ee re oy 
between | 
which i is added a Sherk? 115 Fil 
{nt War, of the Cauſes of | 
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of want on their obtainiag entire poſ. 
ny ſeſion of that iſland.— The Kiſ. 
toric and Republican Gallery of 
cdebrated Men of all Ages and 
ations, is the commencement of 

a ſeriesof, mes intended to form 
a philoſophical hiſtory of the moſt 
celebrated men of former and mo: 
25 times, ages, learned men, 
hard y repuhlicans, and artiſans; 
and of a yi) +4 different empires and 
governments, including the princi: 
by: epochs,of the French revolution. 
he editor deſigns to complete it 
in 12 vols, 12 0, illuſtrated with 
plates, — M. Dubois“ 4 Hiſtorical 
Accquut , of, Chriſt. William La- 
moiggon Malesherbes,” is a good 


biographical ſketch. of a celebrated 


a whom the editor com · 
the famous Engliſh 
changellor More, — The. Travels 
of, two, Freachmen- in Germany, 
Dramar ui Sweden, Ruſſia, and 
performed in 1790-1-2," 
Ih, NE — are diſtinguiſhed by no- 
reſp, gt nd e. of remark, 

8 ant d. impartiality of ſemi. 

Krave 90 contain a valuable fund 
of. information for the artiſt, the 
virtuoſo, the merchant, and the 
traveller, — Citizen Damin's & Trip 
to Chantilly, in Proſe and Verſe,” 
will prove an. agreeable companion 


to the traveller who may viſit that 


e ſcene. 
"The: laſt articles, which, we have 
5 in, French . are 
ritical, or Miſcellaneous, 
Int! ge 7 the firſt volume 
of +. the Works of Xenophon, 
träflated into French, from the 
printed Editions, and four MSS. in 
the. National Library, by Citizen 
Gail profeſſor, of (Greek Literature 
the, 9 College, Cambray 
Place. This een is free au 
efiil Ve executed, and accompa- 


nied with the original, together 
® with 
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nh note and vartobs TESdingye, 
whith eu the Editor 2 be po- 
ſeſſec of fps © tafke, 
knowledge df 800 rest 
for the iN proveinen of letters. 
« The Pronunciation of the French 


Language determined by invariable 
Siohs,” is an anonymous work, 
which is ſaid to po confiderable 


merit, — © The Works of Monteſ- 
quieu,” in 5 vols. from the preſs 
of Didot, is the moſt complete edi- 
tion which hath hitherto appeared 
of the productions of that cele- 
brated writer, and is rendered va- 
luable by the notes of Helvetius 
to the firſt eight books of the Spirit 


of Laws, and an eulogy of the au- 


thor by D'Alembert. — The vo- 
lume of Maxims, ' Thoughts, 
Characters, and AnecQotes, by Ni- 
colas Chamfort, one of the Forty 


Members of the French Academy, 


preceded by an Account of bis 
Life,” by his friend Gingue, 
like oſt of the reliquiz of cele- 
brated characters, contains a mix- 
ture of what is excellent, toterable; 
and indifferent. The reader will, 
however, from the whole, derive 
much entertainment, particularly 
from the memoirs of the auther.— 
* Mirabean's Letters to Chamfort, 


printed fromthe Originals by Mira- in! 
bean's own Hand,“ were written 


during the author's 'jotrrney to Eng- 
land, and ebntain ſome bold ſxeteh- 
en of this country, and Na ee 
paſſes that ptve a con fderable. 
mſight into the character of the 
writer. — „ The Prench 8 — 
tator during the Revolutionary 
vernment, by Citizen De la Cr 8 
dormerly Profeffor of Public” a\w 
1 the Weener conſtſts of miſcel. 
neous eſſays, fuppoſed letters, 
and anecdotes, e 1 hay: "and 
ſome e which dipl much 


8d 3 by t 1 
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The folluwing” publications fit 
both gratify cùrioſity, and prove. 
acce ptable to He lover of the fine, 
arts: the “ Collection of New. 
Dreſſes of the Conſtituted Au- 
ite Civil and Military,“ 
and « the” Dreſſes of the Repre- 
ſentatives of the French People, 
Members of the two 8 
Executive Directory, Miniſt 
Courts of Juſtice, Meſſengers 
State, and other public O 0. 
both illuſtrated with numerous ele: 
garit plates. The, editor bf the 
tter ſtates in his preface, tha 
« celebrated. artiſts have 9 Hoek 
the new conſtitutional dreſſes, d 
figned by taſte and genius, 1 ack 
er the antigye,. and- ae 
at once worthy of repub "|; — 
ligeſs, and the riches bus _ 
lent meh. „ EE 10 
Mancini ivernois, | 
the Author,” in two volu 
written in pleaſi g. ver 
and are diffingui hed, by. 7 
n and e 0 Fen 
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reign Sg we the. 100 For 
the following. publications : 10 The 
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wifery, a Didatic” Poem, by. 
Sacombe ce, Ys F 08 
the M 60 Agg ies. ot th D 
Jari A [Heroic mic Poem, 
fouf antos* Advens. 
b of An eli, or M; cellany of 
Philsfo ophy and, iteratur In four 
VAL” _w Amuli ling Evening 


Entertaluipents, 4 Colle jon of. 
ovels, 
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Novels, from French, Engliſh, Ger- 
man, and other writers; „ the 
Child of rhe Carnival,” intended 
to expoſe the cruelties of the 
revolutiouary gqyernment; and 
James the Fataliſt and his Ma- 


ſter, by Diderot,” in two volumes, 
a work which we alſo announced, 
with a variation in the title, in 
our liſt of the productions of 
Germany. 
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